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THE  EMPIRE  OF  BRAZIL. 

circinnstancos  coii6])ire  to  give  to  tlie  Empire  of  Bra- 

ril  an  especuil  iiitere&t  with  tlie  people  of  the  United  States. 

Iln  vastiiess  of  extent  it  compares  very  nearly  with  our  own 

^Tle.piililic — an«l  wliilst  the  one  is  thu  only  eonBiiloraljle,  grow- 

"  ]g,  au«l  succesfiful  •jovernuieiit  formed  in  tlie  Korth,  the  other 

lay  he  said  to  be  the  only  great,  siiccessful,  and  powerful  ono 

[•which  has  developed   iti^eTf  in  South  America.     Both  are 

[:draiiied  hy  rivers  which  have  no  counterpart  iu  the  world, 

rhich  mingle  their  waters,  and  will,  perhaps,  in  time,  mingle 

lieir  commerco  and  industry.     Both  stand  together,  though 

learly  alouo  in  the  wnrlil,  Ju  maintaining  African  elavely, 

rand  deriving  from  it  that  Btrcngth  and  ennsideration  which 

lexpetience  has  shown  must  result  from  it  in  nil  agricultural 

Bountrics. 

Tlie  impor^ance  of  the  Amazon  has  hcen  shown  in  several 

tides  in  our  Review,  i»re])ared  by  Lieutenant  M.  F.  Maury, 

ind  by  the  Editor,  and  others,  reviewing  the  explorations  of 

^em(lon,  Gibbon,  etc.* 

Our  present  article  will  be  confined  to  an  examination  of  a 

lew  work  on  Brazil,  is-sued  in  very  handsome  style,  from  the 

}reB6  of  Childs  »fe  Peterson,  Pliiladelphia,    being   the  joint 

labor  of  two  Reverend    American  gentlemen,  Kidder  and 

letcher,  who  travelled  for  a  long  time,  and  very  extensively, 

Jill  the  Empire,  and  have,  with  pen  and  pencil,  illustrated  veiy 

[fully  its  characteristics,  history,  and  polity. 

The  entrance  from  the  sea  to  the  city  of  Rio  do  Janeiro, 
p^hich  is  alike  the  Capital  and  largest  commercial  city  of 
irazil,  has  been  descrincd  by  all  writers  as  aflFording  one  of 
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a  THE   EMPIRE   OF   BRAZIL. 

the  most  snbliine  and  beuutil'ul  prKspects  in  the  power  nf  Im- 

ajijiiiatjiiii  to  ermet'ive.     Mr.  Fletcher,  who  had  gaz\->l  i.|>'>n 

the  hoautiert  of  Italy  from  the  lidglit  of  St.  Ehno,  wiiii  Y  -u- 

vius  and  the  Bay  of  Napk's  at  his  feet — who  had  chn.l.iii  t'lc 

Alpf!  lunl  tlie  Andes,  caw  nothing  anywlierc  to  0'|u;t.l   fiio 

grandeur,  beauty,  varietv,  an<l  hjveliness  of  the  Bay  ^t   Kid. 

It  has  heeii  tlie  same  to  him  when  gazing  in  transpoil**  ti|>ou 

it  at  all  seasons  of  the  year — by  (hiyUgnt,  by  iuoonlijj;ht,  or 

fin  tlie  full  magnificence  of  ita  starry  nights.     "No  fancy 

iBketeh,"  says  another,  "  could  surpass  the  PC-ene,  and  ^'.'c  -to.'d 

igazing  upon  it  as  if  facinated  bv  the  work  of  a  nuister-Ji.n.  :." 

Tlie  populatinu  oi'  Rio  is  cstiniated  at  300,000,  beinu'  thr 

largest  city  of  South  America,  and  the  third  in  size    h,  ;1ii. 

f  "Western  CJontinont,  as  it  is  the  oldest  in  hisf<prical  in-  li-iiffl. 

he  cky  is  built  upon  picturesque  and  irregular  hills,  •>*!iii-h 

weep  in  various  directions,  running  back  to  the  basis  <>{  tJio 

Cijuca  llountains,  and  is  the  residence  of  the  King  and  Court. 

tt  is  oiie  of  great  activity,  necessarily  having  some    if  the 

iri'.cteristics  of  our  own,  such  jis  onmibusses,  gass-Uirlit*, 

etc.,  but  It  still  exhibits  manners  and  customs  pertainin;.'  to 

Is  peculiar  civilization.     There  are  few  hotels.     Durii.^  the 

ushiess  hours  of  the  day  one  of  the  most  excitiuw  sjie^  r:tf  lee 

that  of  the  coffee  carriers,  who  are  stalwart  iVirican>.  two* 

lirds  naked,  that  go  in  troops,  each  laden  with  a  bag  ■.','  .  ,rf- 

ee  upon  his  head  weighing  one  hnndred  and  sixty  p.  i:  i.).«, 

liicli  is  carrietl  at  a  Imt  or  a  canter  from  the  ware!      :  ■  -*, 

ithout  the  slightest  inconvenience.     They  hold,  very    i  .  u, 

tiles  in  their  hands,  whose  rude  luuste  blends  with  tlr   I  vr- 

aric  strains  of  native  song,  in  which  M'liole  trooji  will  un.io. 

It  was  attempted  to  prohibit  this  part  of  the  ceremony,  but 

the  quantity  of  labor  peifonned  declined  with  the  priv;iM.>n, 

fiand  ])oliey  dictated  a  repeal  of  the  law.     Thus,  flie  Ethi-  j-i.m 

[will  not  change  his  habits  whether  under  tlie  southern  r>..t« 

lor  in  the  tobacco  fields  of  "Old  Virginny.''    ile  is  a  niii  i  iil 

[animal  essentially,  and  has  no  cures  that  are  not  at  one.      i.^ 

'pelled  liy  that  sovereign  specific.     In  the  language  of  01,1   of 

IiIb  well-Known  ditties — 

"Mo  Mng  by  day,  me  sleep  hy  niglit^ 
Mc  hul)  no  c*ire — me  lienrt  is  light." 

Tliough  the  Portuguese  claim  to  have  discovered  Brazil,  it 
[■waif  certainly  visited  earlier  by  the  Spaniards.  Pinzon,  H"ho 
Ihad  been  an  officer  under  Cohiiubus,  discovered  tlie  Aninri>ri 
laud  took  possession  for  Spain  in  1500.  Three  mont.h^  aii'T- 
[wards  the  Portuguese  reached  the  same  points,  and  the  dje- 
rood  of  the  country-,  called  in  Portuguese  brai^as,  from  Il»  n^ 
auiblance  to  coals  of  fire,  is  said  tu  have  given  rise  tc  'ts 
'  aame.    A  colony  of  French  Huguenots,  sent  out  by  Colign  v. 
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mamtainod  a  foot-hold  for  some  time,  but  in  consequence  of  | 
treachery,  and  tho  opposition  of  the  Indians  and  Portugiiesfc  ! 
it  was  tinaliy  broken  up.  The  Frencli  puritans  thus  erected 
their  altars  and  sang  hyms  of  praise  in  Bnizil  eeventy  to  j 
eighty  years  before  tne  lauding  of  the  pil<;rims.  San  Scl>a8»  I 
tian»  now  Rio  de  Janeiro,  was  founded  eoou  after  the  over-l 
tlirow  of  the  French.  I 

"With  the  wealth,  and  power,  and  increasing  prosperity  of  th^l 
UniteJ  States  before  us,  as  the  fruits  at  the  end  of  two  hundred  years' I 
colonizatiuii  of  a  few  feeble  bands  of  Prctestanls  on  the  comparatively  | 
liloak  and  barren  shore  of  tlio  Northern  continent,  there  is  no  pr*- j 
sumption  in  the  belief  tliat  had  a  people  of  Bimibir  fuith,  similar  niorala,  j 
BJmihir  habits  of  industry  and  enterprise,  (rained  nn  abiding  fueling  in  ] 
BO  genial  a  climate  and  on  a  Boil  ro  exuberant,  long  ago  the  Rtill  unex- J 
plored  and  impenetrable  wilderness  of  the  interior  would  have  bloomed  1 
and  blossomed  in  civilization  as  the  rose,  and  Brazil  from  the  sea  coast  ' 
to  the  Andes  would  have  become  one  of  the  gardens  of  the  world." — 
Page  59. — {Brazil  and  (he  Brazilians.) 

During  the  next  one  hundred  and  forty  years  Brazil  wasi 
attacked  at  different  times  by  either  the  English,  French,  ori 
Dutch.  Tlie  gold  inijies  being  discovered  attracteil  all  of  the  J 
energies  and  resources  of  the  people,  to  the  exclusion  of  agri-j 
cnlttire  and  the  kindred  arts,  as  we  have  lately  seen  in  the! 
case  of  California.  AlVican  slaves,  who  had  been  early  intro--1 
dnced,  rose  in  value  extravagantly.  Tlio  fame  of  it.**  golden  j 
treasures  attracted  large  immigratmn,  and  stimulated  tlie  cii-l 
pidity  of  the  French,  who  stormed  and  took  Rii>,  but  which] 
was  ransomed  for  an  enonuous  snni.  Tliis  was  the  last  hoa-J 
tile  fleet  entering  the  harbor  of  Rin,  which,  in  1703,  superee-1 
ded  Bahia  as  the  scat  of  government.  Improvements  on  ai 
large  scale  were  at  once  undertaken,  in  draining  the  marshes,! 
paving  and  lighting  the  streets,  and  in  regulating  the  depotij 
of  newly-arrived  Alricans.     The  governjuent  was  absolute.     | 

Driven  by  the  pressure  of  the  continental  system  of  Napo-I 
leon  to  the  alternative  of  a  sun'cnder  to  Great  Bintain  or  to  j 
France,  the  Prince  Regent  Don  John,  of  Portugal,  came  toil 
the  determinatiuu  to  retire  with  his  Court  to  Rio  until  tliei 
happening  of  a  general  peace,  as  the  Dutch  at  one  time  medi-« 
tAted  a  removal  to  their  East  India  possessions.  This  event  I 
was  liailed  in  Brazil  with  tlie  greatest  rejoicings,  and  the  royal  J 
partv  were  safely  landed  in  1808. 

Now  began  a  new  era  for  Brazil.  Tlie  narrow  policy  of 
commercial  restrit^tton  was  at  once  relaxed.  The  ports  wer^ 
thrown  open.  A  printing  pres.s  was  introdnced.  Academiea 
of  medicine  and  the  fine  arts  were  established,  and  a  royall 
library  opened  to  tlie  people.  Fr>reigners  were  invited  to  the  i 
country,  and  embassies  from  England  and  France  were  estab- 
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lished.     Tlio  whole  face  of  the  country  underwent  the  moet 
magical  change.     Says  our  author : 

"The  maoners  of  tb«  people  also  experienced  a  corresponding 
mutation.  TLe  fashions  of  Europe  were  introduoed.  From  the 
MecluBioD  and  restraints  of  non-intercourse  the  people  emerged  into  the 
Mfestive  ceremonies  of  a  court,  whose  ievees  and  gaJa-days  drew  together 
[.noultitudes  from  all  directions.  In  the  mingled  society  which  the 
I  capital  now  otfered,  the  dust  of  retirement  whs  brushed  off,  antiquated 
r^iistoms  gave  way,  new  ideas  and  modes  of  life  were  adopted,  and 
[these  spread  from  circle  to  circle  and  from  town  to  town. 
I  "  Business  assumed  an  aspect  equally  changed.  Foreign  commercial 
aouscs  were  opened,  and  foreign  artisans  estiiblished  themselyes  in 
ffiio  and  other  cities." — Page  66, 

L  From  tliia  colonial  condition  Brazil  was,  in  1815,  raised  to 
Itlie  dignity  of  a  kiiijrdoin,  forming  an  integral  jnirt  of  the 
kUniteu  KiiiirJunx  of  Poi'tiii^ul,  Unizil,  iSrc,  and  Don  John  VI. 
ywofi  Boon  after  crowned  Emperor  in  great  pomp. 
I  Tlie  troops  of  Portnguese  settlers,  of  high  and  low  degree, 
wpho  hatl  come  over,  hecuiniiig  the  siieeial  favorites  at  Court, 
ka  jealousy  between  the  native  Brazilians  and  llieniselvch  bo- 
Igan  ra]>ialy  to  grow  up,  as  wa^  often  f<nnid  to  be  the  case  in 
[tlie  N<n-th  American  cdlonies,  anfl  led,  in  time,  to  rovolution- 
i*ry  demonstrations.  TIjcsc  look  fonu  and  shape  on  tlie  hap- 
kpening  of  the  Portuguese  revolution  of  18S21,  and  a  con.stitu- 
[tion  for  Brazil  was  vehemently  insisted  upon.  Don  John 
[leaving  at  this  time  for  Portugal,  bis  son  acted  in  the  capa- 
leity  of  Regent,  but  finding  the  ditiaftectiou  rapidly  on  the  m- 
LcreaHe,  in  consequence  of  the  arbitrary  coui-se  of  the  Cortes, 
ton  the  7th  of  September,  1822,  t!io  Kcgeiit  declared  for  inde- 
Ipendence,  which  was  received  with  tumulruous  rejoieinga  by 
[tlie  peoidc.  Tlius  was  the  extraordinary  i^pcetacle  jfrcscuted 
Lof  the  descendant  of  a  long  line  of  European  nionarcbs  taking 
Ifiidee  with  the  popular  party,  and  conducting  tlieui  to  what 
Lfonned  a  bloodless  revolution.  Portugal  bad  neitlier  the  re- 
iBourccs  nor  the  energies  to  make  more  tlian  a  feeble  rct^i stance, 
Land  Don  Pedro  was  proclaimed  soon  after  Einneror  of  Brazil. 
r  Tlio  adojition  of  a  conalitntion  was  jireccdetl  by  much  vio- 
Llence  and  disorder,  and  but  for  the  hnnncss  and  courage  of 
IPedro,  the  revolution,  like  that  under  Cromwell,  must  liave 
Hsignally  failed.  The  instrument  was  at  lengtli  prepared  1)V  a 
I  commission  of  ten  i)ei'8ona,  under  the  superviiriou  of  the  ^m- 
iporor,  and  adopten  in  1824.  It  was  the  most  liberal  ever 
Ladopted  in  any  other  part  of  America  except  the  United 
liStateB,  and  was,  in  many  respects,  formed  upon  the  basis  of 
Px>urB.  Religious  toleration,  the  habeas  cor])U8,  jury  trial,  free 
P press,  etc.,  are  among  its  features,  presenting,  in  all  of  these 
particulars,  a  striking  contrast  with  that  of  Mexico.    The 
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roenlt  ie,  that  whilst  Mexico  has  remained  in  anarchy,  poverty, 
and  decay,  Brazil  hae  grown  in  power  and  wealth,  and  her 
I>oo])le  have  remained  in  the  enjoyment  of  equality  and  jus- 
tice.* The  constitution  which  was  tluis  adopted  has  remained 
in  force  iintil  the  present  day. 

Tlie  war  undertrtkeii  by  Brazil  a<;ainBt  Montevideo,  which 
waft  attended  witli  unfortunate  resulte,  and  ended  in  the  ces- 
sion of  that  province,  nevorthelesJs  is  hclieved  to  liuve  strength- 
ened the  constitution,  and  added  to  the  securities  of  the  lib- 
erty of  the  people. 

A  revolution  in  the  puldic  sentiment  towartls  Don  Pedro, 
growinj?  out.  of  the  circumstances  which  surroimdcd  him,  and 
many  of  his  acts,  and  the  people  demanding  a  change  of  Min- 
istry, the  Emperor  discovered  tliat  resistance  would  he  imprac- 
ticable, and  preferred  ahdication  to  what  he  conceived  would 
l>e  a  couoesHion  unwi>rthy  of  the  Imperial  dignity'.  This  act 
was  dated  the  7th  of  April,  1831,  and  was  made  in  favor  of  his 
son,  who  was  declared  lunporor,  at^  Pedro  11.  As  time  rolls 
on  the  character  and  merits  of  the  first  Pedro  are  being  better 
understood  in  Brazil,  atrd  stntnes  are  erecte<i  to  his  memory 
as  tlie  •' Wai^hingtoii  of  Brazil."  His  subsequent  battles  in  Eu- 
ri»pe  agjiinst  Don  Mi.!j;uel,  liis  brother,  in  support  ot  civil  and 
religious  liberty,  are  reinemlicred  by  all  the  world. 

Ino  new  Emjieror  being  but  six  years  of  aj'e,  the  Govem- 
inent  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  Itegency,  which  lasted  for 
nearly  ten  years,  during  which  time  there  were  two  revolu- 
tions, bat,  like  the  former  one,  nearly  entirely  bloodle.^s.  The 
llegents  being  accused  of  usuii)ation,  the  ]>opular  commotion 
became  intense,  and  the  AsHoiidiy,  as  well  as  people,  domand- 
Ltdthat  the  minority  of  the  infant  King,  now  fifteen  years  of 
rMlg^  should  be  proclaimed  at  end.  Tlie  opposition  of  the  Re- 
gent j»roved  unavailing,  and  on  his  attempting  to  dissolve  the 
Assembly,  it  refused  compliance,  and  the  whole  people  pre- 
pared for  resistance.  A  committee  waited  upon  Ihe  "boy 
King,"  who  graciously  consented  to  assume  the  reins  of  au- 
thority, and  soon  afterwards  was  crowned  with  a  degree  of 
paijeantry  and  show  never  perhaps  equalled  in  tlie  New  World. 
Tins  occurred  in  1841. 

During  tiie  Regency  Brazil  undoubtedly  flonrisbed,  in  spite 
'  of  many  fimmcial  ditficulties,  and  some  rcbelliLms  and  out- 
Lreaks,  and  since  the  crowning  of  the  present  Emperor  seri- 
ous election  disturbances  have  ha}>pened  in  many  parts  of  the 
Empire,  in  which  armed  bodies  of  men  were  brought  in  to 

I  *  Her  oonimerce  doubles  every  ten  yenra;  she  pooBonea  citiei  lighted  by  gu, 
loDg  lioej  of  sUanisliipi,  and  the  bcginniugs  of  railways  that  are  Bpresding  from 
the  M'ncoosl  iuto  tliu  fertile  interior;  ia  her  borders  education  and  gcaeral  ili- 

^dEgence  are  coiutaaMy  adr&ucing. 
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influence  votes,  and  bribery  and  comiption  Lave  at  times 
exteuslvoly  prevailed.  Tliese,  liowever,  are  but  mere  trifles 
iu  coitipanson  witb  the  events  w  liiek  have  attended  all  of  the 
governments  of  Central  or  Soiitb  America.  Liberty  is  cbeap 
even  upon  such  tcrnm?,  and  can  be  had  ujmn  none  other  except 
tamong  Anglo-Saxon  races.  In  time  it  may  ]>rove  to  be  im- 
g)raeticable  even  with  these.  But  we  are  not  disposed  to  dis- 
^air  under  any  circumBtances  of  tlie  good  old  cauRc. 

In  1850  the  first  line  of  stearnhhijis  was  eetablished  from 
frazil  to  Eurojie,  Miiilst  now  there  are  eij^ht.  In  the  period 
which  has  ebipsed  her  career  has,  iu  all  things,  been  onward. 
KJIer  public  credit  abroad  is  of  the  highest  character.  Internal 
fdmprovenients  have  been  pmjectetl  and  are  Ijciiig  executed  on 
^  large  scale  ;  tranquility  baii  jirevailed,  uiidistui'bcd  by  the 
liBlightest  provincial  revolt ;  parly  ftpirit  has  lost  its  early  viru- 
ilence  ;  the  attention  of  all  is  more  than  ever  directed  to  the 
■peaceful  triumphs  of  agriculture  and  legitimate  Cf^'iumercc; 
Ipublic  instntctioii  is  being  more  widely  diffused  ;  and,  though 
[•much  is  yet  required  t(»  elevaf  o  the  masses,  still,  if  Brazil  shall 
^Continue  to  carry  out  the  principles  of  her  noble  Constitution, 
'and  if  education  and  morality  sliall  altound  in  her  borders, 
fslie  will  in  due  time  take  position  in  the  ftrf-t  rank  of  jiatioiis. 
Churches  and  convents  are  established  upon  all  the  com- 
manding sites  of  Ivto  and  its  vicinity,  and  allliough  religious 
toleration  is  allowed,  yet  the  most  degradiTig  KiH>ei*stitions  of 
(tlie  liouian  Catholic  Church  are  iu  full  vogue.  Every  church 
06  filled  with  native  taldets,  telling  of  wouderful  evires  by  tlic 
iiinnumerahle  Saints  who  are  liela  in  veueratiou.  The  reli- 
ious  festivals  are  also  of  the  nu>st  gorgeous  charact*^'.  We 
ave  the  following  account  of  one  of  the  festivals  of  Nossa 
ySenhora  : 

I  "  Early  in  the  morning  of  this  festival,  the  approach  to  the  white 
[temple  is  crowded  witli  devotees  in  their  gaycfit  attiic;  for  there  ia 
Inothing  iu  lliis  celebration  tiiat  requires  ibe  usual  Bombre  black.  The 
ibiitterflies  tbeinaelves,  and  the  golden-broasled  humming-binls  that 
I  flit  among  the  opening  jessamines  and  roses  aroutid,  are  not  inoro 
[brilliant  than  the  seiiboraa  and  senhoritas  of  all  ages  who  flutter  about, 
Irobed  in  the  brightest  colors  of  the  rainbow,  and  with  their  long  black 
FtrcBses  elaborately  dressed  and  adorned  with  natural  flowers,  among 
■wbieh  the  carnation  is  pre-eminent.  They  t-iiter  the  church  to  obtain 
Ithe  benefit  of  the  mass  ;  and  hnjipy  they  who  have  strength  and  lungs 
I  and  nerve  enough  to  force  a  way  up  to  the  altar  througli  the  crowds 
lirhom  nature  has  clad  in  perpetual  mourning.  Once  arrived  at  this 
■■desired  spot,  they  srjuat  uj)ou  the  tioor,  and,  after  saying  their  prayera 
Mud  bearing  mass,  tliey  amuse  thetiiselves  witli  chatting  to  the  circle  of 
Kleaux  who,  on  such  occasions,  are  always  in  close  attendance  upon  the 
vfiair  objects  of  their  adoration.    For  be  it  remarked  that  most  of  the 
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praying,  as  in  France,  is  done  by  the  women ;  and  probably  for  that 
reason  each  man  is  anxious  to  secure  au  interest  in  the  afiections 
of  soniG  fair  devotee,  in  order  that  she  may  BUpplj  his  own  lack  of 
zeal."— Pago  100. 

Tlie  hospitals  are  also  on  the  most  liberal  and  extensive 
Bcalf,  eviilencing  a  regard  for  the  sick  an<l  dipahk'd  to  be  em- 
ulated in  most  other  countries.  That  of  the  Mi.srecordia  is 
constructed  of  stone,  six  hundred  feet  In  kuigtli,  and  of  great 
depth,  and  is  tlmught  to  be  at  once  a  credit  to  ibe  civilization 
of  tlie  age,  and  a  splendid  monument  to  the  muniiicence  and 
benevolence  «d'  the  limtherhood  of  Mercy,  llio  foundling  hos- 
pital is  a  fniti'ul  source  of  vice  and  inininrality,  and  the  deaths 
among  tJie  infant  iinnates  are  fearful  in  tlie  extreme,  despite 
of  every  efl'ort.  The  years  l^*r>0  to  1Sj3  were  those  of  the 
first  visits  of  the  yellow  fever  to  Brazil,  and  the  mortality  ia 
said  t^j  be  les.s  than  in  those  partt*  of  the  United  States  simi- 
larly atHicted.  It  prevailed  chieliy  among  the  foreign  resi- 
dents. 

On  the  subject  of  slavery  Mr.  Fletcher  has  many  interestine 
particulars,  but  looks  n]jon  everything  with  the  eyes  of  a  citi- 
zen of  the  Northern  States,  wlm  cannot  be  considered  a  pro- 
per jiulge  of  what  is  tilting  or  iiot  titting  to  the  institutiun  of 
African  slavery.  lie  believes  it  to  be  doomed  in  Brazil,  bnt 
our  own  conclusions  are  the  voiy  reverse,  based  upon  the  ex-: 
jwrieiiee  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  upon  ite  necessity  in 
that  Country,  evidenced  in  the  great  pros] icnty -which  prevails, 
and  which  docs  not  exist  in  any  neigliboring  States  without 
the  benefit  of  t!ie  inslitutiun.  Upon  this  puint  nur  views, 
however,  have  been  too  tVeely  and  fidly  expressed  hitlierto  to 
need  repetition  here.  In  Brazil  color  is  n<it  made  the  ground 
of  any  exclusion  or  prejudice  by  the  constitution,  and  there- 
fore the  liberated  slave  may  rise  to  a  condition  in  the  com- 
munitv  denied  to  him  either  iu  the  free  or  slave  States  of  tlie 
American  Union.  Our  author  gives  some  examples  of  this, 
Imt  all  that  he  inentimns  are  nuilattoes.  Neither  m  Brazil,  in 
Jamaica,  or  Liberia  has  the  pure,  nuHdulterated  black,  in  a 
condition  of  freedom,  made  any  advances  wi>rt]iy  of  consid- 
eration beyond  tlie  condition  occupied  by  hini  ntider  tlie  fa- 
vorable forms  of  slavery.  Notwithstanding  tlie  constitutional 
provisions,  Mr.  Fletcher  admits  that  there  is  a  prejudice  cx- 
liiting  all  over  the  land  in  favor  of  men  of  pure  white  descent. 
liut  wo  digest  a  few  of  his  jiarticulars  of  Brazilian  slavery. 

There  is  u  puldic  house  for  tlie  correction  of  slaves,  and 

among  private  j>unis!iments  are  mentioned   the  iron   collar 

and  tin  mask.     The  latter  being  oftia  used  to  ])revent  the 

city  shive  from  indulging  strong  drink,  and  the  country  labo- 

Ijer  from  dirt  eating,  a  mania  width  prevails  there  as  among 
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Boine  of  our  own  inferior  classeB,  and  wliich  is  most  pernicious 

in  its  effects. 

The  slave  trade  was  very  nearly  if  not  ciitiroly  brought  to 
Itt  close  in  1850,  which  has  produced  an  advjiiice  in  the  value 

of  slaves,  and  lc<l  to  hetter  attention  to  their  condition  and 
jneccfisitics.  Many  highly  educated  men  and  scholars  liav<j 
ftome  African  hlnod  in  their  veins,  and  the  distinction  of  color 
[is  not  observed  in  tlie  schortls  and  colleges.  By  law  a  slave 
lean  coerce  his  master  to  sell  hfm  his  freedom  if  able  to  pn»- 
[cure  the  money.     The  slaves  of  all   clat>sert  go  barefooti'd. 

["he  following  extract  will  sliow  the  relation  subi^isting  at  times 
|l)Otween  the  slave  and  liis  owners,  so  often  e.\.enip!ilied  in  our 
fBouthern  States : 

"  In  the  houses  of  many  of  the  wenUhy  Fluminensoa  jna  make  your 

i\»ay  through  a  crowd  of  little  wooly-heajs,  mosUy  guiltless  of  clothiog, 

[irho  are  allowed  the  ruu  of  the  hoiiso  nnd  the  amuseinenl  of  seeing 

msitors.     In  families  that  have  some  tincture  of  European   mnnners, 

these  unsightly  little  bipeds  are  kept  in  the  backgrouiKl.     A  friend  of 

mine  used  frf!(|uently  to  dine  in  the  house  of  a  good  old  genenil  of  high 

rtauk,  around  whose  table  gambolled  two  little  jetty  blacks,  wlio  hung 

[■bout  their  ^ pai'  (as  they  called  him)  until  they  retietved  their  portions 

[from  his  hands,  and  that  loo,  before  be  commenced  his  own  dinner. 

I  Whenever  the  lady  of  the  house  drove  out,  these  pets  were  put  into 

kttie  carriage,  and  were  as  nmch  offended   at  being   neglected   as  any 

[spoiled  only  son.     Tliey   wero  the  chikireu  of  the  lady's  nurse,  to 

rhom  she  hnd  given  freedom.     Indeed,  a  faithful  nurse  is  generally 

Ftewarded  by  manumission," — Page  134. 

Tlie  negroes  are  of  different  African  tribes,  some  beinc 
ihostilo  to  each  other  and  ha\'iug  dilierent  languages  and 
lusases.  The  Miiia  negntes  are  Mahome<lan»,  the  otiier;*  nom- 
linal  Catholics.  The  former  are  of  a  superior  race,  and  it  is 
said  that  some  years  ago  about  sixty  uf  them  returned  to 
[Africa,  at  an  expense,  which  they  paid,  of  about  :?4,(K)0. 
[One  of  these  projiared  a  paper  written  in  beautiful  Arabic. 
[Ho  was  a  chief. 

"Many  of  them,  however,  continue  tlieir  heathen  prnctices.     In 

[1839,  Dr.  Kidder  witnessed  in  Engenho  Velho,  a  funeral,  which  was 

lof  the  same  kind  as  those  curious  burial-customs  which  the  African 

traveller  beholds  on  the  Gaboon  river.     You  can  scarcely  look  into  a 

basket  in  which  tlie  quitandtiras  carry  fruit  without  seeing  a  fttisch, 

[The  most  common  is  a  piece  of  charcoal,  with  which,  the  abashed 

darkey  will  inform  you,  the  "evil  eye"  is  driven   away.     There  is  a 

)  tingular  seci-et  society  among  the  negroes,  in  which  the  highest  rank 

I  is  assigned  to  the  man  who  has  Liken  the  most  lives.     They  are  not  so 

juumerous  as  formerly,  but  from  time  to  time  harm  the  uuofleuding. 

'These  blacks  style  themselves  capoeiros,  and  during  a  festa  they  wilJ 

,  rush  out  at  night  and  rip  up  any  other  black  they  chance  to  meet. 
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Tbey  rarely  attack  the  whites,  knowing,  perhaps,  lliat  it  would  cost 
Uiem  too  dearly." — Pago  13  6-' 7. 

I  Tlio  Engliiili,  Gcnnaii,  and  French  residents  all  hold  slaves, 
I  and  an  Eui^lLsli  mining  cipuipany,  whoso  stackhtitJers  reside 
[in  En^daiul,  own  1,000  elavci^.  It  is  to  he  ohecrved  that  we 
[are  dealini;  with  an  anti-slavery  autharity;  and,  tlieret'ore, 
I  what  is  said,  must  sometimes  he  ruccived  fum  (jrania.  We 
close  this  chapter  with  a  single  extract. 

I  "The  coffee-carriers  are  the  finest  race  of  blacka  iu  Brazil.  They  aro 
[fclmost  all  of  the  Mina  tribe,  from  tlie  const  of  Benin,  and  are  athletic 
[fend  inuHigeiit.  They  work  half  clad,  iiml  their  sinewy  furins  aud 
I  jetty  skins  sliow  to  aJvautage  aa  they  luisti'n  at  a  fiuii-k  trot,  seemingly 
I  nnniiniiriil  of  their  heavy  loads.  This  work  [lays  well,  but  »oon  breaks 
rthem  dowu.  They  have  a  system  among  themselves  of  buying  the 
rfreedom  of  any  one  of  their  number  who  is  the  most  respected.  After 
lliaving  paid  their  master  the  sum  required  by  him  daily,  lliey  club 
[together  their  surplus  to  liberate  the  chosen  favorite.  There  is  now  a 
lUiaa  black  in  Kio  reuiarkiible  for  his  height,  who  is  called  'The  Frince,' 
[being,  in  fact,  of  the  blood-royal  of  his  native  country.  He  was  a 
rprJaoner  of  war,  and  sold  to  IJrazil.  It  is  said  that  his  Bubjects  iu  Rio 
looce  freed  him  by  their  toil :  lie  returned,  engiijjed  in  wnr,  aud  was  a 
liecond  time  made  prisoner  and  brought  back.  Whether  he  will  again 
[t^ain  his  throne  I  know  nut ;  but  the  loss  of  it  does  not  seem  to  weigh 
n^avily  on  his  mind.  He  is  an  excellent  carrier;  and,  when  a  friend 
l*f  tnine  embarked,  the  '  I'rince'  and  his  troop  were  engaged  to  trans- 
Iport  the  baggflgo  to  the  ship.  lie  carried  the  largest  case  on  his  head 
Kthe  distance  of  two  miles  and  a  half.  TFiis  same  case  was  pronounced 
[avmnnagealde  in  Philadel]diia  by  the  uuited  efforts  of  four  American 
laegroes,  and  it  had  to  be  relieved  of  half  ila  contcnta  before  they  would 
[venture  to  lift  it  up  stairs." — Page  135. 

I  The  Spanish,  Freneh,  and  Portugnese  liave  never  been  as 
Ipartictdar  upon  the  snhjcct  of  rat-os  as  oiii-selves,  and  tJjo  con- 
[fcquence  has  1)een  their  deterioration.  Tlie  offspring  of  these 
[people  with  tlie  negro,  however,  is  superior  in  most  respects 
no  tlie  oflsprijig  of  the  negro  and  Anglo-Saxon.  Dr.  Nott 
iftnd  otliers  have  adverted  to  this  fact  very  fretiiiently,  but 
Much  intermixture  will  not  reconmiend  itself  hy  tlic  example 
[of  elevation  of  caste  which  is  stated  to  exist  in  Smith  America, 
Piexico,  etc.  A  French  work  on  Brazil,  published  in  1843, 
Mild  quoted  in  the  Commercial  lielatiori^  of  the  State  Depart- 
hnent,  gives  the  number  of  slaves  in  Brazil  as  follnws: 

L  On  estates 2,500,000 

f  Domestics lUO,OnO 

I  Witliout  special  employment 200,UOO 

I  Hired  out 200,000 

L      Total 3,000,000 
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The  arrivals  from,  tlie  Airicmi  coast  are  stated  at — 

1846 5(U24 

1847 {50,172 

60,0(.iU 


1848. 
1849. 
1850. 


54,000 
23,0(10 


1851 3,289 

C«^unected  with  tlicsestatistics.  the E<litnr  of  tlie  "  Relatione," 
vol.  II,  ventures  a  reitiark  which  is  fouiirk'tl  altogether  iiix)n 
Rii  erroneous  conceiitiou  of  the  true  resultp  of  the  closing  of 
tine  slave  trade  in  Brazil,  vix:  that  tlie  production  of  sngar 
Biid  eotton  fi»r  exjiort  will  ho  likely  to  ceai?e.  We  believe 
nothinj;  of  the  kind.  f<ir  with  3,000,000  slaves  to  start  'with 
tiie  Unizilians,  with  ordinary  care,  can  have  an  annual  inerease 
of  at  lojist  loO.OOO,  whieh  will  bo  consistent  with  the  widest 
development  of  ai^ricultural  wealrli  for  many  years  to  come. 
Already  this  result  is  beini^  Sihuwn  in  the  greater  care  exer- 
cised, and  in  the  im|)roved  value  of  the  slave,  f<ir  prior  to 
1830,  when  the  ^lave  trade  was  legal  in  Brazil,  the  value  of 

elave  was  but  ^(3*5,  wliereas  fr*nn  1830  to  1850,  growing  out 
''tile  (Uttieivlties  of  imports,  it  was  ^220.  In  1853  the  value 
'^^is  !?C05,  and  in  18G7  it  has  reached,  we  are  informed,  on 
tlie  average,  over  $800. 

Tlie  town  houses  of  Brazil  are  old-fayhioned,  ghmniy,  and 
have  the  stable  upon  the  lirbt  flour,  with  tlie  kitchen  upon 
the  gecoud.  The  infants  of  the  house  are  mostly  nursed  by 
the  blacks,  and  are  aent  very  early  to  school.  Music  is 
greatly  cultivated  witli  all  classes,  ami  the  opera  is  sustained 
by  Goveniuient.  Marriages,  as  in  Euroiie,  are  conducted  by 
the  parents,  and  a  willing  acquiescence  is  a  matter  of  course. 
The  lives  of  the  ladies  are  luonotonous,  from  tlie  fact,  that 
their  a]>pearance  in  the  street  at  any  time,  without  a  male 
jtrotectur,  is  considered  indecorous.  The  balcoiues  are  the 
chief  resfirt.  Tlie  avocations  of  the  day  are  givi'ii  by  Mr. 
Fletcher.  First  comes  along  the  uiilk-man,  bringing  bis  cow, 
but  not  his  cart,  to  the  door.  Then  the  vendor  of  fruits,  tVrc., 
makes  her  api>earance,  fron;  whom  the  little  ones  of  the  house 
obtain  their  supplies.  The  pedlar  of  silks  and  muslins  next 
arrives,  accompanied  by  sturdy  blacks,  bearing  tin  cases  on 
their  heads.  These  are  admitted  at  ouce,  and  the  ladies  Und 
full  employuieut  in  turning  over  their  contents  and  conduct- 
ing what  with  us  is  ktiown  as  the  delectable  occupation  of 
siiojijang. 

"Some  (kinilies  have  negr^sses  who  are  tauc;!it  to  manufacture  this 
laee — ibe  tliivad  for  wliich  is  brouglt  from  Poiliigal — ftii'l  tlu-ir  fair 
owners  make  cousiJerable  profit  by  exchanging  tlio  products  of  their 
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l«co^usbioD8  for  articles  of  clotliing.  Ouo  kind  of  needlework  in  which 
klhey  excel  is  caJIud  crivo.  It  is  made  by  drawing  out  the  threads  of 
[Sue  linen  and  darning  in  a  pattern.  Tire  tuwels  that  are  presented  to 
[guojits  after  dinner  are  of  the  most  elaborate  workmanship,  consisting 
[  of  a  broad  baud  of  erivo  finished  by  a  trimiuing  of  wide  Brazitiuu  thread- 
I  htce."— Page  lC8-'9. 

I  The  purcliases  are  thus  all  madt)  at  home.  Tlie  ladies  aro 
lonlv  beijiniiiiig  to  wear  bonnet*;,  which  in  clntix-h  are  alwava 
IreTiioved,  and  tliey  invariably  make  their  nwii  drusseri  by  the 
r^ssistance  of  slaves.  These  .slaves  are  found  tn  be  a&  well 
[.trticles  of  anuoyance  as  use,  for  "a  lady  of  high  rank  in  Brazil 
[declared  that  she  had  entirely  lost  her  liealth  in  the  interest- 
[ing  occupation  of  ecoldiug  negresses,  of  whom  ehe  possessed 
I  pome  scores,  and  knew  not  what  occupation  to  give  them  in 
[ortler  to  keep  them  out  of  miticliief.  A  lady  of  noble  family 
[one  day  asked  a  friend  of  mine  if  she  knew  any  one  who  de- 
Ittred  to  give  out  washing,  at>  she  (the  fieuhora)  liad  nine  lazy 
jaervants  at  home  for  whom  there  was  no  employment.  She 
Ipiteously  told  her  story,  saying,  'We  make  it  a  i»rinciple  not 
Ho  sell  our  slaves,  and  they  are  the  torment  of  my  life,  for  I 
fCannot  find  enough  work  to  keep  them  out  of  idlenest>  and 
I  mischief.'  Another,  a  marchioue^tf,  said  that  her  blacks  would 
[be  the  ficaih  of  her." 

[  Among  the  indigenous  fruits  of  Brazil  are  oranges,  limes, 
[ocoanuts,  plneai)p1es,  mangoes,  banannas,  fruitas  da  conda, 
[<}uaracuja,  pomegranates,  goyubos,  gumbos,  arracas,  cauibo- 
Ica.^,  cajus,  eajas,  mangabae,  and  others  witli  barbarous  names 
land  exquisite  flavor. 

I  Much  improvement  has  lately  taken  place  in  the  system  of 
[education  in  Brazil,  liotli  in  the  (folleges  and  piildie  schools, 
[and  the  Englisli  language  has  grown  to  be  a  uuUter  of  special 
[attention.  Tlie  Government  educated,  in  18i)4— '5,  tj5,413 
rchildren,  and  as  many  more  were  cdttcated  by  private  means. 
rvoUeges,  military  and  naval  academies,  medical  and  theolog- 
Ucal  Beminario:*,  are  under  the  superiiitendance  of  tlie  State. 
iThe  regular  army  of  Brazil  is  about  22,(i00  men,  wbiltit  the 
[nationid  guard  is  in  strength  alioiit  400,U(.)0.  The  army  and 
[tlie  navy  are  inviting  tiekU  of  ambition. 

I  "The  young  Braiilian  likes  notliing  ignoble:  he  prefers  to  have  A 
l^ld  lace  around  his  o.np  and  a  starving  salary  to  the  cares  and  toils  of 
ttlie  counting-roonu  The  Englishman  and  Gc^nnan  are  the  whole- 
Male  importers,  the  Portugueso  is  the  jobber,  the  Frenchman  is  the 
Icoiffeur  and  fancy  dealer,  the  Italian  is  the  Pedlar,  the  Portuguese 
tliUoder  is  the  grocer,  the  Hraxilian  is  the  gentleman.  Every  place  iti 
flbe  gift  of  the  Government  is  full  of  young  alluchis,  from  the  iliplouiatic 
kicorps  down  to  some  petty  office  in  the  custom-house.  The  Drnziiian, 
tfeelmg  himself  above  all  Uie  drudgery  of  life,  is  a  man  of  leisure,  aad 
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looks  down  la  perfect  contempt  upon  tlio  foreigner,  who  78  always 
grumbling,  frettiup,  aud  Imsy.  The  Brazilian  of  twenty-five  is  an 
exquisite.  lie  is  tiressL-dl  in  the  last  Paris  fashion,  sports  a  fine  cane, 
bis  hair  is  as  smooth  as  brush  can  inalce  it,  his  inoustitco  is  irroi>roacbAr 
ble,  his  shoes  of  the  sniHllest  and  glossiest  pattern,  his  diamonds  sparkle, 
his  rings  are  unexceptionahle :  in  shori,  he  has  a  high  estimation  of 
himself  and  tiis  clothes.  His  tlieuie  of  conversation  may  be  the  o|>erB, 
the  next  Iml!,  or  some  young  hidy  whose  fatbor  has  so  many  contos^ — 
rage  180-'l. 

Tlic  political  ulectiojis  are  held  in  churches,  in  order,  it  is 
6uj>pi>se<l,  to  Becure  panctlty  and  ordor ;  but  this  has  failed, 
for  elet't inn  rows  are  not  nnt'reqnont  where  candlesticks  and 
Bacred  inuiii;e«  hecmie  ready  wl-ujioiik,  olleiisive  and  defensive. 
Tlie  ins  anu  the  onts,  as  with  us,  ever  Btrtiffj^le  fur  the  uiiistery, 
under  the  names  of  "  j>rofTreseive"  and  coniiervative,"  or  in 
our  own  dialect,  "old  fogie"  and  "Young  Anierion."  We 
extract  the  following  on  the  subject  of  Eraziliau  nobility : 

"  Nobility  in  Bi'azil  is  not  hereditary,  hut  bene  merito,  and  has  no 
]Hnde<)  interest  or  polilical  intluenec.  If  a  Brazilian  has  distiuEuished 
himself  b)'  his  statesmanship,  his  valor,  or  his  |)btlanttiropy,  and  he 
receives  patent  of  nubility  from  the  Emperor,  his  son  does  uot  thereby 
become  noblo.  The  title  is  lost  to  the  family  at  the  dtalh  of  its  pos- 
eeasor.  While  it  serves  as  a  reward  of  merit  higher  thtm  that  of  n 
member  of  some  order  of  knighthood,  it  does  uot  build  up  a.  potent 
aristocratic  circle  which  places  itself  beyond  the  reach  of  comnion-horn 
mortals.  The  tides  of  nobility  are  six,  viz:  M!irf|Ui-8,  Count,  VisoouuL 
torn  f/randeza,  Baron  com  grattdeza,  Viscouut  and  Baron. 

"There  are  six  orders  of  kiiighthoud,  three  of  wiiich  have  been 
established  under  the  present  Eniper<ir.  These,  as  well  as  the  titles  of 
nobility,  are  doubtless  great  safety-valves  for  tl  e  atnbitiop  and  vanity 
of  a  people  who  have  never  yet  learned  the  lesson  of  simplicity.  They 
arc,  at  most,  harmless ;  an<l,  if  they  make  the  Brazili.-ina  liappy  and 
promote  the  welfare  of  tlie  country,  it  does  not  become  the  most  rigid 
republican  to  complain,  or  to  wish  to  square  every  other  Government 
by  his  Procrustean  bed." — Page  180. 

Tlie  3fandio*n  eustains  the  same  relation  to  the  supjily  of 
aniiiiul  wants  in  Brazil  tlmt  wheat  and  forri  do  in  northern 
regions*:  it  is  the  priiu-ipul    farinaeeinis  [U'oduct,  and  is  in- 
digenous to  the  country.    Formerly,  it  was  prepared  by  scrap- 
ing the  root  to  a  pulj)  with  a  kind  of  rasj),  and  tlieu  express- 
ing the  juice  and  eliniinating  the  nioistnre  from  the  renuiant. 
Subsetiuontly  mills  have  been  invented  with  presses.     The 
[Taw  jujee  is  jioisonous,  and  must  entirely  be  expressed.     The 
[leaves  of  the  ]>hint  may  be  eaten  with  inijmnity.     It  sup- 
plied to  the  native  Indians  their  chief  banoueting  drink,  be- 
|ing  prepared  by  the   women,  who   chewed  the  sliced  ronta 
and  emptied  their  mouths  of  the  contents  into  vessels  which 
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were  placed  awaj  f(»r  fenncntatioTi,  On  drhikiiig  days,  in- 
1  ti^xicatiou  was  enju^L-d  ]>y  all  classes.  Tho  cultivation  of  the 
I  l>e8t  epecic'fl  rcquiros  I'roin  twelve  to  eiijliteon  niontlis.  The 
route  resemble  those  of  the  parenip.  They  are  pulveinzed, 
Bcrew-presse<l,  soliditit'd,  and  beaten  in  mortars.  The  siib- 
IstiUice  i8  now  traiihforred  to  over>8  to  be  driud.  A  beautiful- 
lly  white,  but  eoarHo,  liirina  results,  which  iVinns  n  variety  of 
I  valuable  dishes.  The  juice  of  the  MmuJioat,  when  long 
[ftanding,  deposits  a  fine  substance  which  constitutes  the  iapi- 
ti>ca  of  commerce,  and  is  an  article  of  large  export  from  Brazil. 
I  It  is  reuiai'kuble,  that  notwithstiindiiig  the  great  coninierce 
[of  Brazil,  the  United  States  have  unt  a  single  steamer  trading 
tthere,  wliiUt,  as  before  remarked,  tho  English  liave  so  many 
mnes.  Tliough  we  export  to  Brazil  oidy  onc-fitlh  of  the 
remount  that  we  import  trom  her,  Eiighmd,  by  her  steam  lines, 
Qbas  ill  a  short  time  inci'eased  lier  etimnierce  witli  that  coun- 
itry  two  hundred  per  cent.,  and  lier  exports  thither  are  now 
[one  and  a  half  times  us  large  as  her  imports.  The  reason  ia, 
WFC  have  done  nothing  to  foster  our  Brazilian  trade.  Taking 
waif  of  her  Coffee  crop,  and  tho  greater  portion  of  her  India 
QlublK'r,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  sliould  not  sn]>])ly  her  ar- 
Iticles  of  manufacture  in  return.  The  people  undei-stand  the 
RV^aluc  of  oar  goods,  if  tliey  could  but  get  them.  Even  now 
ubur  Louses  in  Rio  dispose  of  the  labor-saving  machines  of 
lour  Yankee  brethren.  We  take  half  tlie  exjx.rfs  of  Brazil, 
nnd  give  but  one-tenth  the  imports!  Here  must  be  open- 
red  a  tuturo  Held  of  cnterjtrise,  and  we  can  well  endor.se  the 
Ipatriotic  and  energetic  efforts  of  Dr.  Rainey,  who  has  for 
Beveral  vears  been  struggling  to  procure  a  line  of  steamers, 
EiBonncctmg  the  ports  ot  the  two  countries,  and  who,  at  the 
Bast  Bession  of  Congress,  obtained  an  able  report  favorable  to 
■lie  adoption  of  his  scheme,  which  uuf(^rtuiiatcly  came  too 
late  for  action  by  that  body.  We  have  no  doid>t  that  the 
great  merits  of  thi-  scheme  will  carry  it  through  at  another 
tac«8ion,  and  that  t!ie  way  once  opened,  new  lines  will  be  con- 
knnally  adde<l.  The  v.ahiable  materials  of  Dr.  Kainoy,  show- 
Bng  the  resources,  commerce,  et^-.,  of  the  Empire,  are  append- 
Ba  to  the  volume  which  we  are  reviewing.  At  this  moment 
niMter  or  a  passage  for  Brazil,  from  the  United  States,  must 
Bl^e  the  circuitous  route  by  Liveqiool,  a  distance  of  nine 
RQiousand  miles !  But  we  shall  refer  to  these  matters  again 
Dcfore  closing  our  article. 

Aut.hoi-8  are  not  numerous  in  Brazil,  and  the  chief  taste  for 

reading  is  confined  to  the  literature  of  the  French.     A  few 

provincial  histories  and  works  of  science  have,  however,  ap- 

l^ared.    Tlie  government  reports  or  Relatonoa  are  of  great 

nbility  and  vafue,  and  periodical  literature  has  lately  been 
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engendered  by  tlie  estalilisliment  of  a  Medical  Review  and  a 
Iiraziliaii  and  Foreign  Qiiarlt'ily.  Tlie  newspapers  are  ciin- 
dncti'd  witli  ??kill,  and  contain  articles  i<t'  ability.  Verbatim 
reports  of  the  jiroceodiiigs  of  the  Nutionnl  Assembly  are  pub- 
lisiied  during  its  sesHion.  A  coiuniercial  mnnthly,  in  Etl^li^l^ 
is  pmblifilied.  An  atrrifultural  journal,  of  eminent  nieiir,  was 
conducted  for  soinc  time,  but  has  nnfortxmately  been  aban- 
doned. The  Natinunl  Library  contains  ten  tUon.sand  volumes, 
and,  at  Kio,  there  are  En<ilish,  Geniian,  and  other  libi-arios, 
established  Jty  citizens  of  tliose  countries.  The  National  lun- 
Beum,  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  Corservat<irio  of  Mueic,  are  all 
indications  of  an  advancing  people.  Tliere  is  a  Htati*?tical 
fiocioty  of  able  men  and  one  of  inductry ;  Init  the  first  in 
order,  of  all  tliese  associations,  is  the  Brazilian  Ilistorical 
and  Geological  Institnle.  It  has  collected  extensive  material, 
illustrative  of  the  history  and  geography  of  Brazil,  and  ia  as- 
sisted by  the  government  with  money  as  well  as  by  obtaining 
an  examination  of  foreign  archives.  Its  publicati«Mi(5  have 
been  numerous  and  valuable.  The  scissions  are  moTitbly,  and 
attract  the  elite  and  learned  of  Brazil,  and  even  the  Emperor 
is  seen  in  regular  attendance.  A  quai-terly  joiimal  reports 
thei)roceedin(p5. 

Tile  mode  of  jury  trial  is  somewhat  remarkable  in  Brazil. 
The  following  report,  in  a  criminal  trial,  will  show  how  the 
verdict  is  rendered,  and  in  what  manner  the  cubC  is  jmt ; 


QUE8TI0NB  BY  THE  COURT. 

"1.  Did  the  defoTidniit,  B..  on  Uic  'IM  of  September  of  the  last  year,  kill,  bj 
duchnrgiiig  a  nistul,  the  ItnliBii,  C,  in  D.'a  hotel  I 

" Antiarr.  'Sea;  (by  twelve  votes.) 

"  2.  Did  he  coniiiiit  the  offeni-e  in  the  night  timet 

*'An».  Yea;  (by  cijrht  votee.) 

"3.  Did  the  dcfciiiliint  conimlt  the  offence  with  snperiority  of  anns,  io  » 
tnaticr  tiiat  C.  could  not  defoud  himself  with  u  proLubiJity  of  rcjielliug  the 

•ttAclc  t 

"^Bji.  Ym;  (by  eleven  vote*.) 

"  4.  EHd  tlie  defendant  ooromit  the  offence  proceeding  with  ooneeitlinent  or 
Borprise  t 

''Ant.  No;  (by  seven  vote* ) 

"  &.  Arc  there  any  circuiiistAncca  exteuunting  the  offence  in  faror  of  the  de- 
fendant i 

•'Ah(l  Ye»;  (by  <»ight  votm.)  By  Act  18,  §  3,  of  the  Criminal  Code;  'If 
the  defenditnt  commits  the  crime  in  defence  of  his  proper  person;'  mid  ditto,  § 
4  of  same  article:  'If  the  defendant  couimit-s  the  nITenc-e  or  crime  in  relation  or 
rerenge  of  on  injury  or  dishonor  which  be  has  suffered.' 

"fl.  Do  the  jury  find  thot  the  respondent  commits  the  act  (or  offenee)  in  de- 
fence of  hift  pci-8<jn  r 

"Anf.  Yes;  (by  seven  votea.^ 

"7.  Was  the  defemlnut  certain  of  the  injury  (or  evil)  which  be  intended  to 
ayoid  (or  escape  from  f) 

"Am.  Yes;  (by  seven  votes.) 

"8.  Was  the  defendant  nbsolululy  irithout  other  metnn  less  prejudicial  f 

"Ant.  No;  (by  eight  votes.) 
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I       "9,  Had  tlic  Jpfondnnt  provoked  the  occasion  for  the  conflict  f 
I       "  Aaa.  No;  (by  eight  voteik) 

"  10.  Had  tlic  iJ^ft-ndant  done  any  wrong  which  oecationod  the  conflict? 

"Ami.  No;  (by  eight  votes.) 

"11  Biid  I'i,  (like  9  am)   10,)  in  rcforenee  to  tlic  family  of  the  defendant.,  if 
ihty  had  provoked,  itc.  j  and  answered,  No,  (hy  twelve  v<ite»  each.) 
I       "Upon  llii«  verdict  the  court  adjud(rcd  B.  Kuiltv,  and  sentenced  hiiu  to  twelve 
I  jeara'  iaipriauiuncnt  at  hard  labor  and  the  costs." — Page  2C5-'(i. 

Mr.  Fletcher  describes,  with  much  cloqiioncc  and  bt'auty, 
the  6ce!ifry  which  surroiiiuli<  Rio  in  every  direction,  and  gives 
[tlie  incidents  of  many  charmnig  excui-sions.  "We  regrut  that 
I  our  space  prechidcs  any  sin-cifie  reference  to  tliese  chaiiters. 
[Brazil  ii5  the  most  elevafeu  of  ail  tropical  conntries,  being  on 
Ian  average  700  feet  above  the  level  tjf  the  sea.  Tliis  eleva- 
tion, and  the  trade  winds,  ciiibine  to  j>r<idnce  a  climate  cooler 
[»nd  more  healthful  than  the  correi>poHdinghitittidcs  of  Africa 
[or  Ai^ia. — (Humboldt.)  Tlie  mean  temperature  is  from  SI''  to 
j60°;  hut  at  Ilio,  during  thirty  years,  tire  mean  did  not  rise 
[liigher  than  73''.  Ma.\inniiii  in  December  80^^°.  July  niini- 
rmuni  66°.  Tlie  cool  breezes  relieve  the  effects  of  this  regii- 
llar  heat,  and  make  the  climate  delightful,  even  in  the  iiiidnt 
rit)f  summer.  Our  authitr  never,  in  many  yeai-!*,  saw  90"  re;n*h- 
[cd  iti  summer,  or  lo.ss  than  00°  iu  winter.  lUcssings  on  such 
[a  country  in  comjiarisou  with  102°  in  the  shade,  and  minus 
pSS"  everywhere ! 

I  A  vankee  has  established  in  Bnucil  the  only  6iucce6s.ful  cot- 
iton  lactory,  employing  {lentian  operatives,  and  producing 
[the  coarser  fa!)ries.  The  Emperor  iias  nn<h'rtaken  tlie  con- 
iBtmctiou  of  a  line  of  railmadis  from  the  Capitol,  llie  main 
[•line  it.  now  under  eonstnietiou  in  part,  an<l  another  part  ist 
|l»eing  surveyed  and  traced  out  bv  an  American  of  our  ac- 
Iquaintance,  C  F.  M.  Garnett,  a."?  cliief  engineer.  To  change 
itiie  subjeet,  however,  we  extract  from  our  authority  a  dcecriiJ- 
rtion  of  a  glowing  "fire-fly,"  belonging  to  the  tropics: 

l^"In  the  mountains  of  Tijiica  I  have  rend  tlie  finest  print  of 'Harper's 
Hbnzine'  by  the  lijiht  of  orip  of  these  natural  Innips  plnctnl  under  a 
Hppmon  glasii  tuiiihlor,  ami  willi  distinctness  I  could  Itll  the  Lour  of 
fUie  rijjlit,  uik!  disrern  the  very  srn/ill  figures  which  nuukcd  the  seconds 
I'Of  a  Hule  Swiss  watch.  The  Indians  formerly  usod  llieiii  instead  of 
ifinmlieiuix  in  their  hunting  and  fi.shincf  expedilions;  and  when  traveling 
no  the  nij;ht  they  ,ire  ncfustomcd  to  fasten  them  to  lliuir  Hx't  and  hands. 
mi  Bouje  parts  «l  the  tropica  they  are  used  by  the  Benhoritas  for  adorn- 
Rtig  their  ireoses,  or  their  robes,  by  fastening  them  within  a  ihin  gauze- 
nrork;  and  through  them  lluir  bearers  become  indeed  'briglit  jiarticular 
ntars.'  It  was  of  this  fire-fly  (which  repemblcs,  in  every  thing  but  color, 
Khe  'ftnapping-bug*  of  ihc  Mississippi  ValU-y)  ih.'vt  Mr.  Prescott,  in  his 
['Conquest  of  Mexico,'  narrates  the  terror  which  they  inspired  in  the 
iBpaniards  in  1520.  'The  air  wa.s  filled  with  'cocnyos' (/>yrqpAorttJ 
noctilucus,)  a  species  of  large  beetle  which  emits  an  intense  phosphoric 
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liglit  from  its  body,  strong  enougli  to  enable  one  to  read  by  it.  These 
wan'leritij^  fires,  seeo  iu  tlitj  darkuess  of  the  niglit,  were  ennverted  by 
the  besi(eg<3d  into  an  arrny  with  mstthlocks.'  Such  is  tlie  report  of  an 
eye-witness,  old  liernal  Diaz," — Page  202-'3. 

Tlie  iliHtrilmtion  of  Bibles  was  onp  of  the  most  prominent 
objects  of  Mr.  FU'tclier  aiu!  Dr,  Kidder  in  tlirir  journey Jug 
and  residence  in  Brazil.  Tliese  they  found  the  jieople  crvr 
ready  to  receive,  slinwing  the  absence  of  all  bigotry,  and 
very  peUlom  waa  there  tlie  least  olistniction  from  any  qiiarter. 
An  officer  of  the  Imperial  Navy  imrchased  a  copy  of  the 
Scriptures  as  a  [vrcscut  fur  his  family,  reiiiarkintr  at  the  time, 
"tliou>^li  I  am  a  ukan  of  fortv-tive  years  of  a^o  1  ]ia\e  never 
before  seen  a  Santa  Bihlia  in  a  hinguago  wiiirh  I  could  un- 
derstand." Tliis  little  incident  phowtJ  that  Brazil  stands 
in  very  much  the  same  position,  religiously,  as  Spain,  Portu- 
gal, and  the  Italian  States.  To  evidence  tlie  feeling,  however, 
m  favor  of  education,  wliich  does  not  exist  in  the  countries 
named,  our  auJhr^r  quotes  a  ]>as.sage  from  the  message  of  the 
Governor  to  the  Legislature  of  one  of  the  Provinces : 

"  Now,  primary  instruction  is,  so  to  8])eflk,  a  moral  vaccine  which 
preserves  the  people  from  tliat  worst  of  pestilences — ignorance — from 
those  crH<le  noUoria  wliich  Ijriiig  man  to  tlie  level  of  the  brute,  and 
which  change  liim  into  the  fit  and  facilo  instrument  for  robbery, 
assa-ssination,  revolution,  and,  in  fiji<>,  for  ull  evil. 

"  Primfiry  education  is  more:  it  is  a.  kind  of  baptism  with  which 
m-iii  is  rerrenernted  from  the  dark  ignorance  in  which  he  is  born,  and 
truly  elTocta  his  entrnnre  into  civil  society  and  into  the  enj'>yment  of 
those  tights  and  privileges  which  are  bis  heritage." — Page  321. 

The  Mate  or  Paraguay  tea  is  the  product  of  an  evergreen 
forest  tree,  and  its  pre[>aration  funiishoe  easy  emjyloyment 
for  a  large  number  of  people.  The  tea  is  used  with  or  with- 
out sugar.  Though  little  known  out  of  South  America  it 
forms  llip  principal  refreshing  l)everage  of  the  penple,  and 
millions  of  dollai-s  are  annually  expiiided  in  its  ])urchaBe. 
Tlie  town  of  Paraguay  alone  exports  $1,000,0(10  in  mate.  It 
can  be  gathered  the  whole  year.  The  hranchef^  and  leaves 
are  broken  off  and  kiln-dried  in  the  woods,  and  then  trans- 
ported t^>  nido  mills,  to  !k;  pounded  for  the  market.  It  is 
prepared  fi»r  drinking  by  depositing  the  leaves  in  a  bowl  and 
then  piuiriug  cold  and  afterwards  iHilIIng  water  iijion  tliem. 
It  is  tnen  drank  throagli  a  tube  like  our  mint  juiciis,  but,  it 
must  be  admitted,  is  but  a  villainous  substitute  for  them. 
Great  virtues  arc  ascribed  to  the  tea,  which  sHp])lies  llie  place 
of  meat  and  drink.  The  Indians  tiud  it  a  useful  but  mild 
stimulant,  and  in  Chile  aud  Peru  it  is  taken  by  many  at 
almost  every  hour  in  tlic  da}^  It  is  grown  wild  aud  has  not 
been  successfully  cultivated.    The  same  plant,  or  a  very  simi- 
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lar  one,  "Dex  Paragnayensis,"  is  said  to  he  found  abundautly 
in  North  Carolina,  being  u«ed  by  tlie  people  to  "make  tea. 
A  question  is  raised  if  this  might  not  he  matle  in  time,  and  by 
effort,  an  addition  to  tlie  tar,  j)iteh,  and  tiiqientine,  which 
characterise  the  coHinierce  of  tTiat  Old  Commonwealth.  In 
the  province  of  St.  Catharine — 

'*  There  is  a  comaierce  iu  artificial  flowers  made  from  beetles'  wings, 
fiah-scales,  8ea-sh(!lls,  ami  feathers,  which  attract  the  uttenlion  of  every 
"risilor.  These  are  luude  l>y  the  mulkeres  (woineu)  of  almost  every 
clans,  and  thus  they  obtain  not  only  pin-money,  hut  some  amnss  wealth 
in  the  traffic.  The  wreaths,  Lecklaces,  and  bracelets  made  from  the 
scales  of  a  largo  fish  are  not  only  curious,  hut  are  exceedingly  beautiful. 
Their  effect  at  night  i»  that  of  the  most  briliifitil  set  of  pearls,  and  they 
are  as  much  superior  in  splendor  to  the  suiall  specimens  of  fish-scale 
flowers  manufactured  in  Irelnnd,  and  exposed  iu  the  Syileuhnm  Palace, 
London,  as  the  diamond  surpasses  the  glisten  of  cut-glass." — l^age  346. 

In  the  province  of  Kio  Grande  do  Snl,  alone,  there  are 
600,000  cattle  annually  slaughtered  for  the  sake  of  pre- 
serving their  hiile  and  nei^Ii,  wltile  as  many  more  are  driven 
away  for  northern  consumption.  Most  of  the  jerked  beef  of 
Brazil  is  prepiirod  here.  The  tlesh  in  taken  ofi'  in  strips  half 
inch  thick  and  then  bet  to  dry,  tiMing  verj'  little  salt,  btacke 
of  this  meat  are  piled  up  lil^e  eorus  of  wood  in 
61011  lionws.  The  province  above  mentioned 
$:j,tMtO,00il  in  hides,  honi?,  liair,  and  wool,  of  which  the 
United  States  take  $1,000,000. 

On  the  t-iibject  of  slave  and  free  labor  in  Brazil,  Mr.  Fletcher 
continnally  reiterates  the  opinion  that  since  the  stoppage  of 
tlie  slave  trade  "slavery  will  die  out  iu  Brazil."  As  that 
effect  was  not  produced  in  our  own  country  fmm  the  same 
cause,  wc  may  liesitato  to  receive  the  ojiiuion.  It  is  more 
rejtsonable  to  believe,  considering  the  present  reaction  in 
Europe,  that  the  slave  tra«ie  will  again  flfinrish  iu  Brazil. 
Great  efforts  arc  being  made  to  introduce  Eumpeau  colonies, 
but  a  large  portion  of  them  are  reported  unsuccessful  or  in 
decay.     We  let  the  author  speak  for  himself,  however : 

"There  must  then  be  a  snpply  of  laborers  from  some  other  source 
than  Africa.  The  mother-country,  the  Purtuguese  islnnds,  Germany, 
and  Switzerland  will  furniiih  that  supply.  Iiidividunl  emigration  as  it 
exista  from  Europe  to  the  United  States  can  never  succeed  in  Brazil  on 
A  largfl  scale,  owing  to  the  peculiar  structure  of  the  Government;  but 
the  system  inaugurated  by  Sr.  Vergueiro  &  Sons  is  cnpable  of  indefi- 
nite extension,  while  it  protects  the  interests  of  both  employer  and 
employee.  Though  there  may  be  ladividual  instances  of  oppression 
under  a  powerful  and  unjust  proprietor,  yet,  as  a  whole,  this  plan  will 
in  tho  end  prove  a  great  blessing  to  Brazil  and  to  the  poorer  classes  of 
Europe,  Already  the  Swabian,  the  Fribourgeois,  the  Vaudois,  the 
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Valaisan,  tbe  PortugUeee,  and  tlie  Ilheo,  look  up  like  men  in  dieir  new 
homes;  they  hav«  no  longer  tliat  nppearance — too  common  in  their 
native  diatric.ta — of  the  crushed  and  cringing  peasant  wlio  Las  no 
thought  beyond  the  ]iiuthiiig  want  of  to-dny.  As  we  look  upon  their 
joyous  faces,  we  eau  readily  believe  what  Sr.  Jose  Vevgueiro  said 
to  me  at  Santos;  'They  breathe  here  the  air  of  freedom,  sir,  such  as 
tbey  never  snuffed  in  tbeir  native  land.'" — Page  413-14. 

Attempts  have  liocn  mado  to  iutrodiico  tlie  Cliinepe  tea  into 
Brazil,  and  with  iiiucli  more  pnccees  than  followed  simiLir 
ones  several  years  a^u  in  our  countrv.  The  government  pro 
cured  a  colony  of  Chinese  acquainted  with  the  eulture  and 
preparation  ot  the  plant,  hut  they  were  unsuceesrfiil  entirely. 
The  planters,  afterwards,  took  the  matter  in  hand,  and  now 
large  and  produetive  tea  plantations  are  found.  It  is  raised 
from  peed,  is  jvlanted  in  beds  and  then  in  tield>.  the  plants 
being  five  feet  Jipstrt,  and  not  allowed  t<i  reaeh  niniv  than  four 
feet  ni  hei^th.  Tiie  third  year  after,  tliu  leaves  may  he  pieked, 
and  children  are  employed  profitahly  in  doing  it.  They  are 
rolled  on  earved  iiame-work,  antl  then  dried  by  lire  in  metal- 
lic pans.  If  left  to  itself  the  plant  will  run  up  to  a  tree. 
Several  million  pounds  i>f  this  tea  are  prepared  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  San  Faulo  and  Minas-Geraes,  and  eomniands  from 
twenty  to  forty  cents  per  pound.  Tlie  best  is  little  inferior  to 
the  imported  teas,  and  judges  may  he  easily  deceived,  as  wo 
perceive  hy  the  following  extract : 

"A  few  years  ago,  Mr,  John  Rudge,  of  the  province  of  San  Paulo, 
sent  some  tea  from  his  plantation  as  a  present  to  his  relatives  in  Rio 
de  Janeiro.  This  was  jirepared  very  nicely,  eacJi  separate  leaf  having 
been  rolled  by  the  slaves  between  tbe  thumb  and  R'rvfinger  until  it 
looked  like  small  shot.  It  was  thus  invested  with  a  foreign  appearance, 
packed  iti  snwJl  Chinese  tea-caddies,  and  shipped  at  Santos  for  liio 
capital.  When  the  cuddies  arrived,  they  were  seized  at  the  custom- 
iiouse  as  an  attempt  to  defraud  the  revenue.  It  was  on  tbe  other  hand 
insisted  that  the  boxes  contained  cha  nafional,  although,  by  some 
neglect,  ihoy  did  not  appear  upon  the  manifest.  The  i>artie9  to  whom 
tbe  tea  had  been  sent  offered  to  have  it  submitted  to  inspection.  The 
caddies  were  opened,  and  the  custom-house  ofticiala  screamed  with 
triumph,  adding  to  their  former  suspicions  tbe  evidence  of  their  senses, 
for  tbe  sight,  the  ta&ta,  the  smell  of  the  nicely-prepared  tea  proclaimed 
emphatically  th>it  it  was  cka  da  India,  and  that  this  wiia  an  attempt 
to  defraud  Ilis  Imperial  Majesty's  customs.  It  wa.s  not  until  letters 
were  sent  to  Santos,  and  in  reply  the  certificates  of  that  provincial  cus- 
tom-houso  had  been  received,  that  the  collectors  at  Rio  viare  satisfied 
that  there  was  no  fraud,  and  that  the  province  of  San  Paulo  could 
produce  as  good  tea  ta  that  brought  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope." — 
Page  421-'2. 

From  tea  the  transition  is  very  natural  to  coftee,  the  cjreat 
staple  of  Brazil,    Wo  have  already  given  the  history  ot  this 
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useful  plant.  It  was  introduced  by  a  mmik  in  Brazil  in 
1754,  tliough  oidy  after  tlie  decline  of  irayti  did  it  liucome 
an  article  of  conimerco.  In  1809  Imt  l]b,Of)0  sacks  were 
grown,  yet  in  1855  over  3,000,000  (Jacks  were  exported, 
valued  at  1^25,000,000  1  The  principal  coffee  region  is  on  the 
hanks  of  Paraliilta,  hut  it  is  now  extending  in  every  direction. 
It  can  be  jdantcd  from  the  .seeds  or  from  rtlipi*.  The  trees  are 
six  or  eight  feet  apart,  and  produce  the  second  or  tliinl  year. 
CrcIi  tree  jirodiices  on  tlie  average  ahont  two  jionnds  of  cof- 
Bbe,  diougii  in  souie}daces  an  average  of  even  six  jiounds  has 
been  rcaciied.  The  trees  are  cut  down  every  fifteen  years, 
yet  they  will  liear  long  after.  Twelve  feet  is  the  greatest 
lieight  allowed.  The  herry,  when  ripe,  rcBenibles  the  cran- 
berry, and  a  negro  can  gatlier  about  tJiirty  pounds  a  day. 
Tlircc  gatherings  arc  made  in  a  year.  Tlie  l)errie8  are  spread 
ont  to  dry,  and  are  then  luillcd  by  machinery : 

"  Ni.>tliinjT  is  more  beautiful  thnn  a  coflpe-plnntalion  in  full  nud  virgin 
bloom.  The  snowy  blossom*  ail  burst  forth  BitnultaiieouBly,  and  tlie 
exlfudfd  fields  seem  almost  in  a  night  to  Iny  Jiside  their  robe  <./f  verdure, 
and  to  rt'plui^e  it  by  tlio  most  delicate  ninntle  of  white,  which  exhales 
a  fragrance  not  unworthy  of  Eden.  Hut  the  beauty  is  trnly  epliemoral, 
for  the  snow-white  flowers  and  the  delightful  odor  pass  away  in  twwnty- 
four  Lours." — Page  451. 

As  Brazil  has  not  been  fidly  explored,  its  extent  cannot  be 
exactly  stated.  Tlic  Brazilian  Geognipli.  Diet,  places  it  at 
3,004,460  Bipiare  miles,  which  is  its  large  as  our  Uni<iu  plus  a 
section  etpial  nearly  to  New  York  and  New  England.  Only 
ftmr  out  of  ita  twenty  provincet!  are  inland. 

*'  It  is  neither  the  gold  of  it*  mines  nor  the  diamonds  that  sparkle 
in  tlie  beils  of  its  inland  riv«»r«  that  constitute  thfl  greatest  sources  of  its 
available  wealth.  Although  nature  has  bestowed  uponHrazil  the  most 
precious  minerals,  yet  she  has  been  still  more  prodicral  in  the  gift  of 
vegetable  riches.  Embracing  nearly  five  degrees  north  of  the  equator, 
the  whole  latitude  of  the  soulheru  torrid  and  ten  deffrees  of  the  south- 
ern temperate  zone,  and  stretching  its  longitude  from  Cape  St.  Augustine, 
(the  easternmost  point  of  the  continent,)  across  the  mountains  of  its 
own  interior,  to  the  very  foot  of  the  Andes^  its  soil  and  its  dininte  offer 
«n  iisyluni  to  almost  every  valuable  plant.  In  addition  to  numberless 
vftrielics  of  indigenous  growth,  there  is  scarcely  a  production  of  either 
Inilia  which  mifjht  not  be  nnturnli/eil  in  great  perfection  under  or  near 
the  equator;  while  its  interior  upl.inds,  and  its  soil  in  the  Far  South, 
wt-lcome  many  of  the  fruits,  the  grains,  and  the  hardier  vegetables  of 
Europe."— Page  434. 

Tlic  following  19  one  of  the  pictures  which  rapidly  succed* 
each  other  throughout  the  volume  before  us :  i 

"I  looked  from  the  veranda  upon  a  scene  of  cultivation.  Close  at] 
liaud  were  oao  hundred  and  fitly  hives  with  bees ;  gently-rounded  hillv] 
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were  covered  with  grazing  flocks  aud  herds,  cotbon  and  sugar  fields  were 
in  valleys,  while  Imlian  corn  and  maiullixa  in  large  tracts  were  far  to 
our  right.  The  orange  orchard  was  the  largtst  that  I  ever  saw  in  any 
land :  it  was  computed  that  there  were  ten  thousand  bushels  of  six 
difFertnt  kinds  of  the  luscious  fruiL  The  sweet  lemon  abounded  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  was  estimated  that  there  were  five  thousand 
bushels,  A  'sweet  lemon'  seems  almost  as  much  of  a  cODtradicUon  in 
terms  as  an  honest  thief;  but  it  is  a  reality.  Dr.  Ildefonso  Gomez  in- 
formed me  that  this  fruit,  exactly  resembling  the  acid  one  bearing  the 
same  name,  was  originally  a  sour  1*?iiiod,  hut,  by  a  dise.^e  aud  by 
grafting,  a  new  species  has  been  produced.  The  taste  is  not  so  rich  as 
that  of  an  orange,  but  is  very  quenching  to  the  thirst,  and  the  Brazilians 
at  Rio  consume  great  quantities  of  them.  Near  S.  Romsio,  a  little 
place  on  the  head-waters  of  the  S.sn  Francisco,  the  lemon  tree  has 
become  naturalized,  and  the  cattio  that  paature  iu  the  woods  are  so 
fond  of  the  fallen  fiuit  that  when  kille<!  their  flesh  smells  strongly  of 
it."— Page  489. 

Ajjotlior  extruct  will  nli(t\v  a  ino8t  excellent  cuBtom  j)rc- 
vailin<j:  among  the  Briuciliaiis : 

"  Another  custom  I  observed  in  various  parts  of  Brazil,  which,  though 
a  mere  uumeauing  form,  is  a  custom  Iwlh  christian  aud  beautiful.  I 
doubt,  however,  if  one  in  a  thousand  attach  any  deeper  signiticancy  to 
it  than  we  do  to  '  good-morning.'  At  the  close  of  the  day  the  slaves 
enter  the  room  where  tlieir  ma-stcr  is,  and,  with  their  hands  crossed, 
each  addresses  the  fazendciro  in  a  jiious  salutation,  the  full  form  of 
which  is,  'I  beseech  your  blessing  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jcsus 
Christ,' and  the  reply  should  be,  'Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  liloss  you 
forever;'  but  in  time  this  prayer  and  benediction  are  abbreviated  to  the 
last  wonls  of  each  sentence,  wliitdi  are  pronounced  in  a  most  rapid  and 

business-like  manner  by   both  parties  : — Jesui   Chrislo  sempre, 

(forever.")— Page  4-11. 

Lieut.  Page,  of  the  U.  S.  Navy,  surveyed  the  Parana,  Para- 
guay, ami  a  number  of  other  tribntaries,  and  ascertained  their 
admirable  a<laptatiou  to  steam  na\  ij^atiou. 

Tims  lias  tliis  exeeUent  officer  added  greatly  to  the  reputa- 
tion of  our  Navy  in  its  nerviees  of  jjeace,  and  taken  liis  place 
with  tin;  noble  galaxy — of  Baches,  Strains,  KaiU"!*,  Munrye. 
Gibhoiiri,  tiillis',  and  Ilerndong. 

The  monkey  tribe  have  an  important  place  in  Brazil,  and 
it  Avill  not  do  to  ignore  them  iu  our  article. 

"Tn  the  northern  part  of  this  province  are  countless  hosts  of  monkeys, 
mostly  of  the  howling  kind.  M.  de  Casttlmau,  on  the  he^id-wnters  of 
the  AniHzoTi,  found  the  written  authentic  accountof  apadreof  very  early 
times,  who  alUmed  lliat  there  was  here  a  race  of  Indians  which  lie  had 
seen,  who  were  dwarfish  iu  size  and  Iwid  talis.  He  says  that  one  was 
brought  to  him  wIimso  caudal  extremily  was  '  llie  thickness  of  a  finger, 
and  liJilf  a  palm  long,  and  covered  with  m  smooth  suid  naked  skin  ;'  and 

r  
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once  a  month,  as  he  did  not  like  to  have  it  too  lonff.     Was  not  th« 
padre's  dwarf  the  Brachyurus  calvus,  with  the  short,  bnll-like  tail,  dis-l 
covereJ  a  few  years  ago  in  this  region  by  Mr.  Doville  I" — Page  461.      | 

Some  useful  reflections  iir  regsird  to  the  eoinnarative  merits  I 
of  gold  seeking  and  otLer  indiifetiy  are  indulged  hj  oupj 
author,  and  they  siut  the  experience  of  other  countriea  a^l 
well  as  Brazil :  | 

"  It  is  instructive  to  look  at  tlio  widely-different  results  of  tlie  mineraLl 
and  vegetable  riches  of  the  Em | lire.  Afltr  Mexico  and  Peru,  (beforal 
the  discovery  of  Austruliati  and  Californijin  treasure,)  Brazil  furnishedJ 
the  largest  qunntuni  of  hard  curroucy  to  the  commercial  world.  Ueral 
the  diamond,  the  ruhy,  the  sapphire,  the  topaz,  and  the  niiubow-tintedj 
opal  sparkle  in  their  native  splendor.  And  yet  so  much  greater  are  thai 
nches  of  the  agricultural  procJuctions  of  the  Empire,  ihat  the  annual  stiml 
received  for  the  siugle  .irticle  of  coffee  surpasses  the  results  of  eightyij 
yenrs'  yield  of  the  diamoud-iiiines.  From  1740  to  1822,  (the  era  o£J 
inde|>endence,)  a  period  which  was  the  most  prosperous  in  diumond-l 
mining,  the  number  of  carats  obtiiined  were  two  hundred  and  ihirty-J 
two  thousand,  worth  not  quite  three  nn*I  a  h.nlf  millions  ptiunds  slerliug.J 
The  exports  of  coffee  frotii  Rio  alone  during  the  your  1851  amounted  I 
(O  .£4.756,704 !  And  when  we  add  tlie  sums  obtained  for  the  other! 
great  staples  of  sugar,  cotton,  seringa,  (or  the  India-ruKber,)  dye-woods^'l 
and  the  productions  of  the  immense  herds  of  the  South,  we  have,  it  iM 
ttue,  n  better  idea  of  the  sources  of  wealth  in  Brazil,  hut  only  a  fainlj 
conception  of  the  vast  resources  of  this  fertile  Empire," — Page  462-'3,  J 

Brazil  produces  only  three  millions  yards  of  cotton  good*! 
tbuugli  consuming  a  great  many  millinnK.  An  extenfiivM 
cotton  factory  esi(*t.s  at  Valoncia,  where  the  rattle  of  thei 
loome,  the  din  of  machinery,  and  the  garhs  of  the  operativeaj 
suggest  ideas  of  Lowell.  Tlie  opterntiyefl  arc  chiefly  fromj 
the  orphan  asylum  atvd  foundling  hospitals,  are  under  goodi 
discipline,  and  compare  in  morals  with  the  best  of  our  fac4 
toricB.  A  lar^e  ])art  of  tlie  operations  are  conducted  hy^ 
negroes,  and  the  forentan,  himself,  is  a  welt  trained  negro. J 
Tlie  most  extensive  btuldingsaro  being  added,  and  everything 
is  very  j)ro8peront<. 

The  anaconda  of  Brazil  attains  an  cnornione  size,  thdg 
largest  reaching  forty  feet  in  leno^th.  A  discription  of  onft] 
of  them,  and  of  his  great  exploits,  is  thus  given  by  Dr.l 
Gardiner,  who  is  a  reliable  authority  in  the  o])inion  rvf  oni*  ' 
antlior : 

"*  Some  weeks  before  our  arrival  at  Sapt'','  writes  Dr.  G,  'the  favoritaj 
riding  horse  of  Senhor  Lagoeira,  whith  had  been  put  out  to  p.nstur J 
not  far  from  the  house,  could  not  be  found,  although  strict  search  wan 
made  for  it  all  over  the  fnzenda.  Shortly  after  this  one  of  his  vnqueiroijl 
(berdsmcD,)  in  going  through  the  wood  by  the  side  of  a  small  stream/l 
au  enormous  sucurujU  suspended  in  the  fork  of  a  tree  which  liung" 
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over  the  water.  It  was  deaJ,  l>ut  baJ  evidently  been  floatei]  down 
alive  Ity  a  recent  flood,  and,  being  in  an  inert  state,  it  bad  not  been 
able  to  extricate  itstdt  from  the  fork  before  tbe  waters  fell,  It  was 
dragged  out  to  tbe  open  country  by  two  horses,  and  was  found  to 
measure  tbirty-seven  feet  in  length.  On  o|Hininrj  it,  tbe  l)ones  of  a 
horse  in  a  soniewbiit  broken  condition,  and  the  flesh  in  a  half-digested 
state,  wcrcj  found  within  it:  the  bones  of  the  head  were  uninjured. 
From  these  cireurnstaiircs  we  concluded  that  the  boa  liad  swallowed 
the  liorse  entire.  In  all  kinds  of  siuikes  llio  capacity  for  swallowinti;  is 
prodiffious.  I  have  often  seen  one  nut  tliicker  than  my  tluimb  swallow 
a  frog  as  large  as  my  fist;  and  I  onr.e  killed  a  ratifesnnke  about  four 
feet  long,  and  of  no  (Treat  thickness,  which  bad  swallowed  not  tes.s  than 
three  large  frogs.  1  have  also  seen  a  very  slender  snake  that  frt-ouents 
tbe  roofs  of  houses  swallow  an  entire  bat  three  times  its  own  thickness. 
If  sucli  be  the  ease  with  these  smaller  kinds,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  one  tbirtj'-sevcu  feet  long  should  be  able  to  swallow  a  horse, 
particularly  when  it  is  known  tb;it  previously  to  doing  so  it  brejiks  the 
bones  of  the  animal  by  coiling  itself  round  it,  and  afterward  lubricates 
it  with  a  slimy  matter,  which  it  has  tbe  power  of  secreting  in  its 
moutb." — Page'  509. 

Perriaiubuco  is  t]io  tliinl  city  of  Bi-Jizil,  and  is  tlic  greutcst 
Biigar  iniirt  in  the  Empire.  Its  ]i(>i)nlatiri.n  is  80  or  100,000. 
Everytliiug — ediicatirm,  the  prcPS,  bridg;e9,  water-works, 
paved  streets,  building;*,  indicutt'  pvut  itn»sj.ierity.  It  ex- 
ports 1^4,000,000  prodiicf.  Over  tlireo  liundrcd  stiirar  estates 
are  ficattei'c<l  over  tlit'.  route  of  tlio  jiroposcd  railway  t'mra 
Pcrt»aml>uco  to  Jojxzciro,  a  distance  of  t-eveiity-five  iiiilt'p. 
We  nuicli  regret  that  our  author  has  not  visited  or  de-ieribed 
these  ofetates,  wliidi  must  liave  furnislied  much  usetul  and  in- 
tereeiting  iiiatefial.  Indeed,  the  cliief  defect"  of  his  vohitne, 
which  covers  so  mtit'li  sjiace,  is  that  it  negh'cts  the  domestic 
conditioji  of  the  rural  inhabitant.-;,  and  gives  u*  8o  few  views 
of  their  inner  life  and  eeonnniv.  Es])eeially  did  Ave  desire 
material  upon  tlie  ]>ractical  worlcing  ot'  tlie  sugar  and  coffed 
plantations,  the  diseipline  an<l  treatment  of  the  t^laves,  their 
condition,  capacities,  mode  of  hihoi-,  rehition  to  tlio  master, 
rate  of  increase,  and  a  hundred  other  similar  inatterfi.  A 
New  England  or  Nortlieni  man  visiting  the  S'»utii  would 
have  liad  Ids  book  full  of  all  tliis,  in  which,  however,  tlie 
grain  of  truth  in  most  eases  would  have  been  swulbiwed  up 
in  bushels  of  fables.  Had  Brazil  been  part  nf  imr  S'lUtli,  wo 
should  have  had  "painted  <levils"  enough  jiortrayed  in  its 
slave  fields,  though  not,  perhaps,  l»y  our  author,  wfio  seems, 
in  general,  to  be  a  very  just  and  fair  man.  Were  the  SoutJi 
a  separate  sovreiguty  like  lirazil,  it  woidd  hajijien  that  Yan- 
kee tourists  might  ftiUow  tlie  examjde  in  the  book  before  us. 

Nearly  all  of  Brazil  is  adapted  to  the  j>rnduetion  of  sugar, 
but  it  is  grown  chielly  on  the  sea  coast.    The  total  product  of 
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Pemamhuco  in  1855  is  stated  at  140,000,000  pounds,  or  about 
half  the  crop  of  Louisiana.  The  wame  vcar  tho  whole  export 
of  Brazil  reached  254-,000,0aO  \hf. !  Tlie  iirice  on  the  -whaH' 
varies  from  three  for  bruwn  tv  five  cents  for  pure  white  sugar. 
Peruambuco  aUo  expivrtg  al)imt  G,000,OOU  pounds  of  cotton  to 
Enpjlaud,  which  is  better  in  finality  tiiaii  tlic  average  export- 
ed by  us.  It  is  preferred  liy  tue  Quakers:,  because  erroneously 
believed  to  be  altocjether  produced  by  free  labor.  The  wholo 
cotton  export  of  Brazil  is  about  21,000,000  pnundH.  An  ac- 
count of  the  India  Rubber  product  of  Brazil  will  be  found  very 
interesting : 

"The  Bee  of  (he  caontohouc  or  gum-elastic  wm  lonrned  from  the  Omn^uM,  s 
tril.)«  of  Brazilian  Indiana.  These  savages  used  it  iu  the  form  of  bottle*  and 
ijTinges:  (heucc  the  iinmc  svrinir-trpe.)  It  wni-  their  custom  to  present  a  bottle 
of  it  to  every  guest  at  the  ueginning  of  one  of  tlieir  fi!A«t«,  The  Portuguese 
■ettlers  in  Parfl  were  the  first  who  profited  by  turning  it  l«  other  tisea,  convert- 
ing it  into  shoeA,  boota,  hat^  and  garments.  It  was  found  to  be  gpeeially  ser- 
ticealile  in  a  country  go  luuvh  e.\[rti«o(l  lo  mios  ami  floods  But  of  late  the 
improvemenlJi  in  iti  manufacture  have  vastly  extended  ita  use*  and  made  it 
cBKutial  to  the  health  and  eonifort  of  tho  whole  enliiehtened  world.  Tlie  abo- 
riginal UHine  of  this  substance  wai>  ca/mr/iu,  the  proiiuticiHtiun  of  which  i.sneirly 
preserved  in  the  word  ctunUeho-ue.  At  PnRi  it  is  now  ^eucrally  called  ti/rinqa, 
and  •onivtinies  borracha.  It  is  the  product  of  the  Sinhilla  nlaMica — a  tree  which 
grows  U)  the  height  of  eighty  and  soiuetimes  one  hundred  feet  It  generally 
runs  up  quite  crest,  forty  or  fifty  feet,  without  branches.  Its  t<ip  is  spreading, 
and  is  ornamented  with  a  thick  and  glossy  foliage.  On  the  slightest  incision 
the  (rum  exudes,  having  at  lirst  the  appearanse  of  thick,  yellow  oreum. 

"The  trees  are  generally  tapped  in  the  nioniing,  and  about  a  gill  of  the  fluid 
is  collected  from  one  ineision  la  the  ooiirse  of  the  day.  It  is  cought  in  small 
caps  of  clay,  moulded  for  the  purpose  with  the  hand.  Tliese  are  emptied,  when 
fim,  into  a  jar.  No  sooner  is  this  gum  collected  than  it  is  re8d\-  fur  immediate 
nse.  Forms  of  various  kinds,  representing  shoes,  bottles,  toys,  &c.,  are  iu 
readiness,  made  of  clar. 

"  When  the  rouiili  ulioes  of  Pnrd  are  manufactured,  it  is  a  matter  of  economy 
to  have  wooden  laats.  These  are  firjt  coated  with  clay,  so  as  to  be  eawly  with- 
drawn. A  handle  is  afiixed  to  the  Inst  for  the  convenience  of  working.  Tlie 
fluid  is  poured  over  the  form,  and  a  thin  coating  immediately  adheres  to  the 
cjay.  The  next  movement  is  to  expose  the  gum  to  the  action  of  snoke.  The 
•Bbstance  ignited  for  tliis  purpose  is  the  fruit  of  the  Kxix^ou-palm.  This  fumi- 
gttion  serves  the  double  purpose  of  drj-ing  the  gum  and  of  giving  it  a  darker 
color.  Wicn  one  coating  is  sufficiently  iinrdened,  another  is  added  and  smoked 
in  turn.  Thus,  any  thickuesK  can  be  produced.  It  is  seldom  that  a  i^lioc  receives 
more  than  a  dozen  coats.  The  work,  when  fonneil,  is  exposed  to  the  sun.  For 
a  day  or  two  it  remains  soft  enough  to  receive  permanent  impre^ions.  During 
this  lime  the  nboes  are  tigured  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  operatives,  by  the 
use  iif  a  style  or  pointed  stick.  They  r<?tftin  their  yellowish  color  for  sometime 
after  the  last«  arc  taken  out  and  they  are  considered  ready  for  nmiket  Indee<l, 
they  are  usually  sold  when  the  gum  is  so  fresh  that  the  pieces  require  to  be 
kept  apart:  hence,  pairs  of  shoes  are  generally  tied  together  and  snspendcd  on 
long  polea.  They  may  be  Men  daily  at  Parii,  suspended  over  the  decks  of  tJie 
duioe*  that  come  down  the  river  and  on  the  shoulders  of  the  men  who  deliver 
tlietn  to  the  merchants.  Those  who  buy  the  shoes  for  exportation  commonly 
BlnfT  them  with  dried  grass  to  preserve  their  extension.  Various  persons  livinff 
in  the  suburlw  of  Pani  collect  the  caoutchouc  and  manufacture  it  on  a  small 
.Male.  Biat  it  is  from  the  snrronnding  forest -count  rj",  where  the  people  arc 
l^knoet  entirolv  devoted  to  this  huirinoss,  that  the  market  is  chiefly  supplied. 
Bbgcntn  may  ne  gathered  during  the  entii-e  year ;  but  it  is  more  cosily  collected 
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and  more  B«rviceab1«  duriiig  the  dry  iK-jiu^on.  Tlie  roonthg  of  May,  Jane,  July, 
«nd  Atigtiflt  are  eapeciallv  devoted  to  its  preimriition.  Besides  prent  qnantities 
of  this  uubfitanee  wliii'hieave  ParA  in  other  forms,  there  hare  been  <:\ported 
for  »onje  years  past  about  throe  hundred  thonsand  pairs  of  gum-elastie  thoea 
annually.  There  are,  however,  eouie  change*  in  the  fonii  of  its  cxriorlation  ; 
and  a  few  years  ago  o  patent  was  taken  i»ut,  by  an  Atncriiiin  in  Brazil,  covering 
an  invention  for  exporting  caouteUono  in  a  liquid  fonu.  The  Amazonian  region 
now  anpplica,  and  probably  will  long  continue  to  supj.ly,  in  a  (jroat  degree, 
the  present  and  the  rapidly  ini-rea^ing  demand  for  this  material.  Several  other 
troea — moisl  of  them  b(.>tonKinj»  to  the  tribe  E-upliorbiaciit — produce  a  similar 
gnm  ;  but  none  of  them  is  likely  to  enter  into  competition  with  the  Indio-ruhber 
tree  of  ParA."— I'age  652''6». 

A  mill  for  cloaning  rice  at  Para  is  described. 

A  description  of  tlic  Ainazun,  ami  of  its  wotulrnus  features^ 
need  not  be  reproduced,  luiviiig  been  o;iveu  before  in  the 
pages  of  the  Review,  wlien  reviewing  the  laboiiJ.  of  Herndnn 
iind  otltorti,  or  juibli^liint^  the  able  cnutrihutioiiH  of  Maury. 
Through  the  narrows  of  ()bidos,  tins  river  of  Ilereides  sends 
every  second  550,000  cubical  feet  of  water,  beinj;  seven  times 
as  much  as  is  discharged  through  tlie  jiriiieijial  bnuich  of  the 
Gangea,  and  more  than  three  times  as  niuah  as  is  sent  through 
the  large  Brahnjapooira.  The  area  of  the  Mis^sissippi  and  ita 
trihiituries  being  1,200.000  square  mili-s,  that  of  the  Auiazon 
is  2,230,000  square  utiles,  (not  inehuliug  that  of  the  Tocau- 
tins,)  a  space  equal  to  twothirds  of  Europe! 

Tlie  population  of  Brazil,  as  fjiven  in  the  Agricultor  Bra- 
zileiro,  reaches  7,040,000,  and  the  ratio  of  slaves,  as  funiished 
by  our  consul,  Mr.  Petit,  wouhl  be  as  follows: 


PROPORTION   OF   SLAVE   TO   FEKK   INI1AB1TANT8. 


Rio  Grande  de  Xorte. 1  to  7 .2'21 

Goyaa. ..  1   "  7.0O0 

BiuttA  Catbarina. 1   "  6.DO0 

AlagJiai 1   '■  A.%n 

Para 1   "  ].4ai 

Mato  Gl-o»M> 1   "3.400 


1 


Sergipe  

Pianhy 1 

~  1 

1 

Rio  de  Janeiro 1 


Espirito  Santo,, 
Corte 


2.027 
2.606 
2.009 
S.409 

1.181 


But  this  does  not  inchide  al!  of  the  provinces  in  which  the 
tot-al  slave  jioiujlation  rises  to  about  3,000,000. 
On  the  subject  of  yellow  fever,  we  extract : 

"It  first  appeared  in  Brazil  in  December,  1849,  or  JanuRrj,  1850, 
and  committed  ita  greatest  ravages  in  1850,  iti  the  mHritime  prnvinces. 
It  was  especially  violent  at  Para,  Bnhia,  and  Itio  do  Janeuo.  Per- 
ambuco  escaped.  Bad  as  it  was,  the  accounts  of  ita  ravages  exaggera- 
ted. In  the  whole  Empire  of  Brazil,  the  population  of  whieh  is  more 
than  seven  millions,  there  were  from  this  dis|pse,  in  1850,  in  fourteen 
thousand  deaths ;  and,  according  to  the  otRciftl  reports,  there  were  not 
quite  four  thousand  deaths  from  yellow  fever  in  the  city  of  liio  do 
Janeiro — whose  population  ia  three  hundred  tliousaud.  Dr.  Paulo 
Candido  and  Dr.  Merrillea,  who  stand  dotervtdly  high  in  the  tuedical 
professson,  corroborate  this   statetnent.     Dr.  LalleDiaot,  an  eminent 
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as 


German  physicinn  of  ibe  first  professioDwl  ability  at  Rio  esaggernles,  it 

seems  to  us,  both  the  number  uf  cwses  and  deaths  :  the  former  lie  places 

at  one  huiidreU  thousand,  and  the  latter  at  ten  thousand — wliich  seems 

llo  be  utterly   at  variance  with  the  statement  of  nil  the  reports  from 

Other  and  equally  credible  sources.     But,  even  admittiiiji  Dr.  Lnlle- 

[mant's  figures,  we  c.in  see  how  much  less  was  i)»e  niortulity  tiian  at 

iNew  Orleans,  (a  city  one-third  the  jio])ulalion  of  Kio,)  where  in  the 

[month  of  August,  1863,  5,269  perished  from  this  fell  disease.     And 

{et  it  ha,s  been  represented  that  the  capital  of  Brazil  is  tlie  most  un- 
ealihy  place  in  the  world !  Accordiiifr  to  Dr.  L»llemaut,  475  died  at 
[Bio  in'  1851;  1,943  in  1852;  853  in  1853;  and  only  four  in  1854. 
[In  1857  a  few  scores  of  cases  occurred,  but  we  have  not  the  exact 
rnumber  at  hand. 

"Id  1854  the  disease  had  entirely  disappeared,  aud  has  not  since 
Down  itself  until  in  the  beginning  of  1857,  and  iu  the  mouth  of  March 
|4>(  that  year  it  ceased." — Page  600. 

"We  close  the  work  of  Meeprs.  Kidder  &  Fletcher  with  an 

je.xtract  from  Dr.  Kainey'fJ  adintrable  tnotnnriul  unnri  South 

lAmericivn  steainsliij>s,  and  shall  at'terwnrds  procecu  to  iiJtro- 

[dncc  some  etatistical  and  other  material  from  other  Bourcea. 

Says  Dr.  llainey : 

"  We  sec,  from  a  generalization  and  combination  of  these  InLles  and 
ignalysis,  that  our  great  advance  in  the  Brazilian  trade  hjis  arisen  from 
[imports  instead  of  exports;  whereaa  the  trade  of  Greiit  Britaiu  hits  nd- 
[▼anced  in  both;  aud  purticuhirly  in  her  exports,  which  were  already 
t'lvge;  the  tendency  being  to  eurici  Great  t'litJiin  and  to  impoverish 
lbs:  that  until  1860  her  exports  were  stationary,  while  ours  were  in- 
lereasing;  due,  doubtless,  to  the  superiority  of  our  clij'j'.r-ships  at  that 
iBeriod,  which  placed  ns  much  nearer  than  England  to  Brazil:  that  she 
\tt  now  takiug  the  coffoe-trade  away  from  us,  and  giving  it  to  her  own 
rand  other  European  merchants  and  shipping  :  thint  slie  is  rivaling  us  in 
(the  rubber-trade:  wholly  distfincing  us  in  that  of  manufactures:  and 
Uhat  from  1850  to  1855  she  has  doubled  a  large  trade  of  profitable  ex- 
[ports,  and  increased  her  aggregate  iiiipurts  and  exports  two  hundred 
f-and  twenty-five  per  cent.;  whereas  it  has  taken  us  thirteen  years  to 
j double  a  small  trade,  composed  mostly  nf  importa:  it  being  evident 
ftbat,  with  equal  facilities,  we  could  outstrip  Great  Britain  in  nearly  all 
lie  elements  of  this  Brazil  traile,  as  we  were  doing  for  the  tea  years 
rfrom  1840  to  1850."— Page  610. 

In  the  volumes  entitled  Commercial,  Relations,  lately  pub- 
ilished  by  the  State  Department  at  Washington,  made  up  trom 
[official  and  other  soiu'cea,  an<l  same  degree,  also,  fri>tii  the 
[very   reliable   works   of  Biinilar  eharacter,  edited   by  John 

~[acGreggor,  of  London,  it  is  stated  that  Brazil  produces  niore 
|t})an  half  the  cot^ee  grown  in  the  worhl.     The  crop  of  1S55 

1}oiDg  estimated  thus : 
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Brazil 320,000,000  pounds. 

Java 120,000,000  " 

St.  Domingo 35,000,000  " 

Cevlnn 50,000,000  " 

CiAift  mid  Porto  Rico 20,000,000  « 

Venezuela 20,000,000  " 

Sumatra 15,000,000  " 

Ou.sta  Rica 9,000,000  " 

British  West  India 95,000,000  " 

Moclia 5,000,000  " 

Total 599,000,000       <' 

Tlie  aggregate  commerce  of  Brazil  with  all  the  world,  fi>r 
1852,  is  i?tated  tluis : 

Iraports — Francs.     Exports — Frniios. 

England 74,000,000  23,000,000 

France 33,O(i0,(J(H»  12,(HKI,u()0 

United  States 2-t,000,000  71,000,000 

Hanpe  Towns 12,000,000  3,000.000 

Austria 0,0()0,U(iO  7,000,000 

Belgium G,OOQ,0(lO  8,OUO,000 

Switzerland 5,000,000           

We  have  at  present  no  commcrcnal  treaty  M'ith  Brazil,  and 
Mr.  Robert  G.  !i<co1t,  our  consul  at  Rin,  says,  in  a  letter  to 
the  State  Deiiartiiteiit,  tJiat  our  tnuk'  very  greatly  sutlers  from 
the  eyetem  in  I'nrce  there  whieli  taxes  our  agricultural  pro- 
ductions more  than  any  other,  inehiding  even  flour,  and  at 
the  same  time  taxes  the  cntl'cc  that  is  taken  in  exchange 
liiglier  than  any  other  articles  of  export.  He  strongly  urges 
a  commercial  treaty,  reciprocal  in  its  character,  and  t'onnded 
upon  the  basis  of  justice  and  fairness.'  for  the  Consul  thiidcg 
there  nnist  be  an  advantage  to  our  trade  growing  out  of  tlie 
system  of  internal  imji'mvciuents  wliicli  is  being  projected 
in  Brazil,  and  believes  tliat  the  right  o\'  navigation  of  its 
great  rivers  would  also  vastly  add  to  that  trade  in  connection 
with  steam  lines  estaldished  from  our  ]i(irts.  lie  concludes 
as  followp,  and  so  do  we  : 

"  No  two  coniitrieft  in  ttie  world  hove  greater  nintual  interests  tb«n  t)ii>  beau- 
tiful Empire  ami  oiir  own  Republic:  they  arc  the  two  greatest  and  only  two 
powers  on  thu  glfbe  with  iifgro  ulaverv  reeocnizcd  mid  pnerned  by  law. 
The  first  i«  cxolusivelvon  agricuUural  nation,  ami  the  last  cbielly  so.  We  each 
rtme  and  produce  what  the  other  want£,  and  no  where  in  the  marta  of  oonimerce 
do  tiie  two  countries  eom<;  in  compelition  with  their  respeetiv*;  produet*.  We, 
therefore,  cannot  become  rivals  in  trade,  and  everytliiiig  indnces  us  to  become 
frienda,  and  gtrcnirtlven  more  and  more  "ur  commercial  relations.  We  are  too 
far  apart  even  lu  have  thtiae  jealousies ntid  inii>nnd<-r9tnndin(r8ao  common  among 
coiitiguouR  or  neiglibtirini»  nations.  The  govt^rnment  of  Brazil  ia  a  constitutional 
empira  in  theory,  but  ha^  a  coagtitution  as  liberal  and  laws  oa  free  as  a  repub- 
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lie,  in  fact  We  wish  to  trade  -witli  BntW  on  fair  terms  and  with  the  Rdvnntngc 
of  at  leMt  nonie  i-coiiiroeity,  but  in  e<>  liuin);  not  to  be  inviileou»ly  eetcctej  as  a 
nation  to  fill  the  cofferg  of  Lcr  treaaury,  without  some  equiTnlcnt"" 


THE  CHARACTER  ASD  CAUSES  OF  THE  CRISIS. 

The  periodical  press  mistakes  the  instrnmcnts  for  the  au- 
thors ot  existing  social  evils,  nnd  vcnij  its  wrath  upon  l>anl{s 
and  brokei-s  witli  as  little  reason  as  the  cur  who  pursues  and 
snajis  Jit  tlie  stones  wliich  wanton  bojs  cast  at  hini.  Excee- 
Bive  trade,  aided  hy  railroads,  steanisliips,  mails,  and  tele- 
CTaphs,  and  other  nrodern  facilities  of  ititcri'iniiinunication, 
have  paralyzed  productive  iiulustry,  and  made  half  <if  Chris- 
tendotn  one  great  gand)!iiig  shop.  Want  of  pennanency  and 
fixedness  of  property  have  hegntten  excessive  trade.  Mod- 
em legislation  has  made  everything  vendible,  and  every  8])e- 
cies  ot  property  unstable.  Jlen  find  that  labor  entails  pov- 
erty upf»u  theui,  and  that  the  keen  encotmtcr  of  the  wits 
that  trade  requires  and  begets,  opofis  u]>  the  i>nly  avenue  to 
fortune.  All  success  in  life,  and  all  virtue,  merit,  and  res- 
pectability  depend  on  reversing  ll>e  christain  nde  of  morality, 
and  depriving  others  of  the  fruits  of  their  labors,  without 
laboring  for  tliern  in  return.  Tlie  most  pious  Christian  of  our 
day  thinks  tiiat  man  most  nu^ritorious,  who  makes  the  largest 
profits,  and  him  most  eonteni|itilile,  win*  lalKirs  most  for 
others,  and  least  for  Idmself.  Great  merchants,  gi-ent  profes- 
eionul  men,  and  great  artists  are  considered  nieritoriniis  and 
respectable,  exactly  in  projiortion  to  the  injustice  which  they 
perpetrate  on  their  fellow-men,  by  exchanging  the  least  possi- 

*  A  writer  in  the  Kew  Orleans  Delta,  amlcratood  lobe  Wm.  Mann,  E«q.,  late 
Secrrt*r/  of  Legation  id  Brazil,  tiiui  ably  presented  the  subject  of  our  comiuei^ 
eial  relntioiis  with  ItraziL     lie  asks: 

"Why  i»  it  that  while  wc  enjoy  reciprocity  treaties  of  tlip  most  libfti-al  char- 
acter with  every  petty  Duchy,  PriiK'ii)alily,  and  Kingdom  in  Europe,  our  Min- 
isters have  fBile(i  (litlierto  in  negotiating  a  eoiivcntinn  with  thnt  prcat  Bud 
prosperous  Sl^te,  hnving  a  population  of  8,0(X>,()()(>,  and  an  area  equal  to  that 
iifutir  owu  country'  ^^'hy  is  it  we  have  been  foiled  in  securing  the  opi'Uiiif?  of 
Uie  .Amazon,  whoso  imntonse  valley,  pos8c**inK  elements  of  proHperily  and 
wealth  no  where  eieellcd,  still  continues  to  be  withheld  from  the  use*  and  beno- 
fith  of  commerce  ?  "Wh}'  i*  it  that  our  relations  generally  with  that  preat  slave 
empirii,  witli  which  the  South  on^ht  in  justice  to  draw  close  the  bonds  "f  alli- 
ance, are  on  so  jirecarious  a  footing  1  The  answer  to  these  questions  is  obvious. 
The  Federal  Government  has  been  altoffcther  too  busily  cngnu;ed  in  negotiating; 
reciprocity  Iroatics,  excluoively  beneficial  to  Jforlhern  trade  and  Northern  pro- 
ductions, to  have  any  (line  to  bestow  upon  South  .American  affairs.  Mr.  Marcy, 
it  ie  true,  xent  a  Jliiuciter  to  Brazil,  with  inftructions  to  dciiiaud  the  upeiiiuj;  of 
llie  AniBifon,  and  to  insist  upon  the  neccRsity  of  a  treaty,  but  as  the  Aduiinis- 
Iration  subsequently  manifested  utter  indifference  on  the  subject,  the  Brazilian 
I. ovirnmcnt  supposed,  and  was  riyfit  in  9Up|K)siuir,  that  Mr.  Marey  had  retracted 

(r the  position  thus  assumed,  aud  paid  uo  further  attention  to  the  demands  of 

our  Miuister." 
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ble  ammuit  of  their  own  labor  for  the  larcjest  possible  amount 
of  other  pfople't;  lalxir.  Natural  C'<]uity  and  fliristiau  iiioral- 
itj,  alike,  dictate  tJtat  "men  bhoubl  bear  ciiual  burdt'iis,  laboj-s, 
and  inconveniences  for  otliere,  that  they  rt-qnire  others  to  bear 
fttr  tlieui."  But  trade  teaches  and  jiraetices  tlio  reverse  <tf  all 
tliie,  and  most  of  modern  social  fyfttems  incite  and  necessitate 
men  to  cerhcw  labor  ami  tVdlow  trade  or  protVs»;ir)n!i,  or  else 
to  become,  like  tlie  workiii/j;  men  of  Western  Europe  and  the 
Norlli,  despised  and  neglected  paupers. 

In  such  societies,  all  merit,  success,  and  respectability  arise 
from  the  practice  of  injustice,  and  to  do  wrong  to  otuers  is 
eonsidereti  the  only  moral  duty.  It  is  this  false  and  inii[uit- 
ous  social  system  which  bcMts  banks  as  instruments  where- 
with men  of  business  caj)acities  tax  and  oppress  tlie  laboring 
poor.  But  if  banks  and  liankei*s  were  ]>ut  down,  otlier  instru- 
ments of  injn.ilice  would  l)e  employed,  for  we  find  the  present 
pecuniary  fiauio,  bankruptcy,  ami  distress,  exactly  co-exten- 
sive with  trailing  society,  no  matter  what  the  cniTency  sys- 
tem. Banks,  or  no  banks,  distress  prevails  wherever  trade 
preilomimites. 

Vienna  and  St.  Petersburg,  because  they  are  trading  com- 
munities, feel  society  rocking  to  its  base  as  sensibly  jus  Lon- 
don, Paris,  and  New  York.  The  creilit  system,  as  it  iscalie.d> 
is  ten  times  as  much  advanced  liy  gold  and  silver,  which  have 
aimiversal  currency,  as  by  bank  paper,  whose  circulatirm  and 
credit  are  extremely  limited.  Why  not  rather  abuse  railroads, 
mails,  steamships,  telegraphs.  an<l  gohl  and  silver,  than  banks. 
They  are  all  instruments  of  mischief  in  the  hands  of  trade, 
and  banks  far  less  potent  for  harm  than  either  of  the  otliers. 

That  existing  social  evils  are  the  outgrowth  of  excessive 
trade,  is  prove<l  as  clearly  by  the  pros|tcrity  of  ciuintries 
where  there  is  but  little  trade,  as  by  the  general  lianlffruptcy 
of  those  wliere  it  ]>revails.  Eastern  Euro]>e,  Africa,  most  of 
Asia,  and  the  Southern  States  of  America,  are  quite  as  pros- 
perous as  usual.  In  t!ie  latter  countries  properties  are  more 
iixed  and  permanent,  agriculture  tlie  prevailing  pui*suit,  and 
hence  trade  is  chiefly  ci>ntined  to  the  mere  exchange  of  the 
aninutl  prodncts  of  land  and  other  capital,  instead  of  having 
everything  a  mere  gambling  stm-k  to  allure  men  from  the 
paths  of  industry  tothifse  of  traffic,  bargaining,  and  specula- 
tion. The  history  of  the  past  leaves  no  donbt  as  to  the  causes 
or  the  remedies  for  the  present. 

Tliere  were  no  paupers,  no  bankniptcies,  no  want  of  em- 
ployment for  laborers,  and  but  little  trade  in  feiulal  times; 
for  T)roperties  yr ore  JiJ-ed  In  the  hands  of  the  generous,  the 
noble,  tlio  brave,  ami  the  ]>ious,  and  the  sharji  witted  sj>t!cula- 


tor  foimd  no  room,  and  no  opportunity  for  the  exorcise  of! 
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detestable  faculties.  The  King,  the  Barons,  and  tlie  Catlmlic 
Clmrch  held  almost  all  juoperty  as  trustees  for  mankind,  and 
tlioy  were  fuitiifnl  to  tiieir  tniste.  The  brave  did  often  con- 
qner  the  v.'oak  and  tiniid,  but  never  op]>resscd  them  ;  for  true 
cunraj:;e  i-  ;is  lonieut  and  gcneronB  as  trade  and  cimning  are 
rapacious  and  exacting. 

Famines  were  e<iuaily  iinknriwn  in  times  of  remote  an- 
tiquitj,  and  trade  so  dctostt-d  as  to  bo  considered  the  aj^pro- 
pnate  pursuit  of  slaves  only.  Seeing  the  evils  which  it  is 
now  inflicting  on  inaiikiiul,  we  think  the  occasion  ratlier 
opportune  for  reviving  the  opinions  of  the  ancient.s,  than 
for  fitigmatising  them  as  naiTow  jirejudices. 

Until  the  Ulceration  of  the  villeins  and  serfri  of  Europe, 
and  the  confiscation  of  churdi  lands,  j)nij>erty  liad  been  the 
common  if  not  the  ecinal  possession  of  sUl.  Kow  the  cimning 
and  ihc  idle  monopolise  it,  and  wallow  in  luxury,  whilst  the 
lalioring,  who  produce  everything  valuable,  are  starving. 
Mavor  Wood  drew  a  faitlifid  and  exact  picture  of  New  York 
eocjcty,  and  New  York  is  a  favorable  s]>eeimen  aufl  epitome 
of  all  free  society.  Its  citizens  are  qiute  as  entei"iitising,  as 
gi-nerous,  as  moral,  and  intelk'ctual  as  any  in  chrisleiiuom. 
T'is  her  social  system,  not  her  people,  rich  or  j)oor,  who  are 
at  fault. 

Trade  is  afflicting  mankind  with  evils  wide  spread  and  in- 
tolerable, and  the  causes  of  those  evils  shoulii  be  probed  with 
relentless  hand  to  the  very  bottom.  Dauks  and  speculators 
are  the  most  obvious  and  disgusting  efflorescence  of  the 
gangreous  son:  that  atHicts  socit-ty,  occasions  the  sus] tension 
of  it.s  healthy  action  and  vitality,  and  threatens  ita  speedy 
di>-filuHon,  but  tliey  are  Buperficial  g\Tnptom8,  not  tlie  seat  or 
causes  of  disease. 

If  tiiere  were  nothing  to  trade  for,  there  would  be  no  trade, 
anti  without  trade  no  bankruptcies,  and  no  advantage  could 
be  taken  hy  the  cmming  and  idle  of  the  simple  minded  and 
laboring.  Then  capital  would  he  the  possession  of  industry. 
Now  industrv  creates  all  capital;  and  cumiing,  by  means  of 
trade  or  skill,  exploitates  and  accumulates  it.  Property, 
in  this  trading  age,  never  being  l'oun<l  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  by  tbeir  labor  create  it,  has  given  rise  to  the  apothegm 
of  the  socialists,  tliat  "property  is  roljbery." 

Tlie  reason,  the  philosopiiy  of  unm,  when  it  attempts  to  ac 
count  for,  to  originate,  to 

id    mistakes,   because   man's   ] 

taite,  whilst  the  circumstances  which  he  proijoses  to  compre- 
leud,  to  speculate  about,  and  to  act  on,  are  infinite.  Ilis  in- 
stinct, his  intuitive  judgment,  never  errs,  because  that  is  a 
iropulsiou  of  nature,  a  dictate  of  Providence,  a  voice  from 


build  ui>,  always  errs,  blunders, 
phy,  like    himself,    is 


up,  aiway 
hilosoidiv. 


above,  the  reason  of  God.  Yes,  God  reasons  througli  their 
instiufts — lor  hees  and  ants,  and  man,  too,  has  instincts,  ray* 
of  thi;  Divinu  intcUyrt,  tliniiirh  too  often  cdoudtnl,  obeeured, 
and  niisdirected  l>y  \m  shallow  reaaou,  his  narrow,  erring, 
cl tar  1  iitani  c*  j)h  i  I  osop h  v . 

Ill  ftiudal  tiinL'8,  hiniiau  reason  or  pliilosopliy  found  the 
world  a  series  of  suhordiuiitionp.  It  ^irojK^scd  to  destroy  that 
series,  and  make  ail  men  cijiials.  It  has  only  ifucocedcd  in 
BO  a^gavatin;:;  ineijualitios,  that  all  the  hibonoiis  are  pindied 
or  starving,  whilst  tliosti-  who  work  littlo  or  none  arc  indulging 
in  hixuries  that  would  have  shamed  LicenlKis.  Unman  phi- 
losophy found  jiroperty  thou  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  who  held 
it  in  trust  for  all,  and  ])rnpo8ed  to  destroy  what  is  called  a 
monopoly,  by  makiup:  the  aequisirion  of  property  equally 
o]»en  to  all.  It  has  snceeeded  eminently  in  desitr(»ying  equi-" 
taljh)  trusts,  whicli  were  as  old,  in  some  form,  as  man,  which 
(tod,  nature,  and  human  instinet.s  liad  eMahlished,  and  build- 
intj^  up  in  tlieir  stea<l  private  jjr<'pcrties,  which  are  the  closest 
and  tuost  detestaldc  nmnoply  tiie  world  has  ever  eeen.  ITio 
noble,  tlic  priest,  and  the  king,  Imve  disappeared  or  been 
shoru  of  their  fair  i>ro]7oi-ticjns,  ami  the  boss,  the  miser,  and 
speculator  have  taken  their  places,  Tlie  liou.s  are  no  more, 
but  the  hungry,  rapacious  wolves  are  upon  us.  Now,  this 
same  jiresumptions,  sinfid  pliiloso[»!iy,  viewing  its  owni  handi- 
work, exclaims,  "all  property  is  robbery."  Property,  such 
as  you  have  made  it,  "is  robbery,"  but  not  such  as  it  existed 
when  you  begun  your  experiments,  ntir  us  it  now  exists  in 
countries  where  it  continues  in  its  old,  natural,  and  God  or- 
dained forms.  IIuuuiu  philosophy  has  lieen  tinkcHng  at  so- 
ciety for  tliree  or  four  centurieti,  and  has  nearly  destroyed 
that  portion  which  it  ]U'n]>osed  to  benefit. 

lu  America  we  liope  and  believe  that  society  has  still  abun- 
dant recuperative  energy,  and  tltat  liuman  inxtlnH  has  already 
,  begun  to  remedy  the  evils  inflicted  by  !ninian  philosophy. 
Men  feel,  see,  and  intidtively  ajqily  rcTiicdies  for  social  evils 
long  before  they  comprehen(\  their  uatui-e  and  causes.  Tlius, 
blatant  democracy,  whilst  deui^imcing  entails,  eo  nomine,  is 
busy  in  restoring  tbem  iu  various  new  and  salutary  forms. 
Tbe  forty  acres,  with  houses,  stock,  furniture,  itc,  wliich  are 
ealle<l  homestea^ls,  and  exeniptei!  from  lial>ility  to  debt,  in 
man^'  of  our  Nitrtiurn  Statew,  limit  the  range  and  the  rava- 
ges of  trade,  and  are  admirable  forms  of  entail.  They  beget 
actual  equality  liy  multiplying  properties  and  preventing  hind 
moimpnly.  Ihe  prevalent  legislation  securing  to  marrie(i  wo- 
meti  tlieir  property,  free  from  the  debts,  control,  or  liabilities 
of  their  husbands,  and  the  settlements,  so  common,  on  mar- 
ried women,  iu  the  absence  of  legislation,  are  also  ealutar 
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measures  of  entail,  which  give  fixedness  to  propert}'^,  and  pre- 
KBervti  it  from  lieiiifj  wrecked  in  the  absorhing  uiaulstrom  of 
Ktrndc.  ^  The  exeniptiim  ot'  limited  iimoimts  of  property,  of  fur- 

■  niture,  and  toid.s  of  trade,  are  likewise  ennservutive  luetwures, 
H.wLich  lesstui  tile  gHndiliiijijstoek  whieh  is  attracting  mou  from 
Kiahor  to  mere  bargain  making.  Tlie  abolition  of  iniprison- 
■jnent  for  dobt  curtuiLs  very  greatly  the  boasted  credit  system, 
KRnd  has  been  found  by  experience  t(»  be  a  wi«e  and  salutary 
Kaneasure,  The  propohc-d  exenjijti^n  of  a  few  slaves  from  oxc- 
Bicutiun  \i  generally  po]»ijI;ir  at  tlu?  South,  and  will  be  highly 

■  Ctmservative  by  inakirtg  properties  in  slaves  more  desirable 
KlAud  numerous. 

^  A  system  of  small  entails,  like  that  of  Jiidea,  is  eminently 
Kdemueratic  and  conservative.  It  prevents  uinlue  aconmula- 
Ktion,  averts  tlie  ravages  of  trade,  produces  proximate  equality 
B<of  conditions,  and  attaches  men  to  government  bv  making 
■property,  which  it  protects,  a  permanent  and  reliabli-  institu- 
Ktion. 

■  All  modem  improvements  tend  to  centralise  wealth  in  a 
■few  large  cities,  and  to  aggregate  it  in  a  few  hands  in  those 
■cities,  to  increase  the  power  of  capital  over  labor,  and  to 
Kinaku  millionaires  of  the  few  and  paupers  of  the  many.  Tliis 
Btendancy  is  les-i  felt  at  the  South  because  we  have  less  trade, 
Bibnt  even  with  n»  hiiuls  and  negroes  are  slowly  accumulating 
Bill  fewer  hands. 

B  The  legislation,  of  whirli  we  have  been  writing,  is  a  slow 
Bfltiil  unconscious  return  to  the  old  order  of  things,  the  otdy 
Bpractical  corrective  of  the  alanning  and  hcart-remling  enfs 
Bef  the  day.  To  destroy  excess  in  the  credit  system,  to  get 
Hrid  of  banks,  brokers,  and  speculators,  we  must  remove  the 
^toabulum  that  generates  au«l  sustains  them.  Great  part  of 
Btlie  world  is  a  nughty  gambling-house.  Take  away  the  stakes 
Biuid  the  gambling  will  cease.  We  must  give  greater  security 
Baud  fixedness  to  small  properties.  Make  projjerfies  more 
Bnumerous.  Diminish  the  jtower  of  capital  by  preveiiting  ita 
Bondue  concentration  and  aggregation.  And  prevent  panics, 
Hbaokruptcies,  and  the  tm-ning  out  of  cm|doyment  of  the  labor- 
Bing  poor,  by  cuttiiif!:  up  by  the  roots,  the  causes  wliich  gene- 
Brate  these  evils.  We  must  <lo  al!  this,  or  else  we  shall liavo 
^^loody  social  revolutions  such  as  the  world  lias  never  wit- 
^■pVed'  We  fear  that  the  a[»]iri>priate  remedies  have  in  many 
BBiaes  been  delaye<l  already  too  h>ng.  A  few  months  will  de- 
termine this  question,  and  remove  our  anxiety  or  realize  our 
ftpm-ehensions. 

Tlie  whole  matter  may  be  gummed  up  in  few  words.  Phi- 
losophy has  been  teaching,  for  some  centuries,  that  "  it  is  the 
duty  oi*  everybody  to  cheat  everybody,"  and  if  men  were  "  let 
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alone,"  not  "  governed  so  mncli,"  ever^-liodj^,  by  competition, 
(clioatinn;,)  or,  what  the  French  call  "exploitation,"  (which  is 
apiilitt-rltut  not  hull' so  e.xprc'ssive  a  term  iw  tJie  Saxon  "cheat,") 
•would  get  rich,  crime  would  ceitse,  lunl  the  world  need  no  more 
goveniiiient.  Well,  great  part  of  the  world  has  trird  the 
syistotn,  and  just  that  part  «>t'  the  world  has  hecomc,  eociallv, 
morally,  eeniioniieallv,  ainl  ]>iditically  hanlcrupt.  It  is  dis- 
covered, at  last,  that  rra<le,  (and  in  the  sense  we  employ  the 
term,  all  men  are  equally  and  earnestly  engaged  in  it,  tor  all 
are  trviug  to  get  the  better  of  eaeh  otlier;)  we  say,  it  is  at 
last  fhscovereu  that  trade  ("swajtpiiig  jackets")  will  not  feed, 
clotlie,  and  support  numkiud.  "  JMan  must,  desi)ite  the  dis- 
coveries, inventions,  and  teachings  of  philosophy,  still  earn 
his  bread  in  tlie  sweat  of  his  face." 

To  properly  limit,  an<l  restrict  frade,  alias  cheating,  alias 
free  competition,  or  exploitation,  we  must  adopt  a  nioditied 
system  ot  entails.  We  rejoice  that  our  instinct,  despite  our 
philosojihy,  is  impelling  U8  in  that  direction. 


THE  EARLY  TIMES  OF  LOUISIANA. 
NO.  I. 

Tlifl  Dot«8  wliioh  follovr,  and  wliicb,  ia  port,  are  scarcely  reduced  iato  comely 
blipe,  were  collected  by  lti<^  editor  in  18S1,  nnd  wore  intended  us  the  basis  of 
I  history  of  Loaiuana,  wliicli  lie  hud  in  contcmplatjon.     Tliat  intention  having 
been  abnndimed  tlimp  ni>tc«  iiiny  udl  hv  willinut  intoreat  and  value  to  the  read- 
ers of  the  Review,  even  in  their  present  crude  conditiun. 

Tlie  territory  now  embraced  under  the  title  of  Louisiana, 
constitutes  but  a  very  inconsideraI)le  portion  of  that  immense 
and  spleinli<l  <loniain,  which  at  one  lime,  in  tlie  handti  of 
France,  extending  from  the  great  hikes  on  the  north  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  eastward  and  westward  of  the  Missis- 
iiippi  to  an  undefined  e.xtent,  covered  the  fairest  and  best 
portion  of  the  present  American  Union. 

Although  Uernjunlo  de  Soto,  a  cavalier  of  Spain,  had,  as 
early  as  15i0,  traversed  a  large  portion  (if  this  teiritory,  and 
sealed  his  own  romantic  career  in  its  midst,  bo  little  of  it  was 
knowni  to  Europeans  that  as  late  as  lt!72,  one  hundred  and 
eighty  years  after  the  discovery  of  America,  the  French  in 
Cauaila  fur  the  first  time  learned  of  the  existence  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, which  the  Indians  vaguely  described  to  them  as  in 
the  neighbiirhood  of  the  groat  lakes,  running  north  and  south, 
through  liiagnificent  forest,  yet  uuvisited  by  the  tVtot  of  the 
vhite  man.  This  river  they  called  the  Naniesi-se-pon,  or 
river  of  tislies,  and  its  mouth  was  su]>posed  to  be  in  the  Ver- 
million sea,  between  Mexico  and  Caliibnua. 


Bon>. 


?oto,  a  solduT  of  tVirtune,  first  eiilisfpa  nndcr  the  ban- 
ner of  Pizun'O,  and  won  distiuguii-lied  renown  xi])on  the  plains 
of  Peru,  under  that  Idoody  mid  uiif?t'nip\d<ius  con«jueror. 
Fire<l  ■with  tlie  drt'jinift  <it"  fonqiu-pt,  and  fc'"i"V'  and  wealth, 
•which  tlie  New  "WoHd  geeniod  to  ojien,  he  returned  to  Spain 
and  had  the  addrt,'ss  to  l)e  appr^inteil  Goveriuir  uf  Cul)a  and 
Adilantado  of  Fhirida,  a  re^don  which  Nari'aez  had  but 
lately  added  to  Spain.  Never  did  brifi^hter  and  more  *^lowing 
TisiimH  liirht  ii]>  tlie  heart  of  man  than  those  of  this  brave 
knitrht  when  lie  hmded  upon  the  coarits  uf  Florida  Avifh  a 
thousand  tnij>ty  followers,  whose  spirita  were  as  hojieful  and 
bonvant  as  hie  own.  In  the  gallant  fleet,  whieh  anchored  in 
thelBay  of  Santo  Spirita,  (Tampa  Bay,  Pickett  2,)  came  steel 
clad  warriors,  whi>se  heaj-ts  had  Imrne  the  Ktonn  of  a  hundred 
battles,  cavaliers  and  gontlenien  of  the  highest  and  j>roudeet 
lineage  in  Castile,  youthful  aspirants  lor  fame  and  fortune, 
and  all  such  as  were  dazzled  by  ibo  renown  of  the  leader  or 
the  stirring  allureruents  of  the  euteq>rise.  Tlie  fame  of  the 
New  World  had  sjiread  wide  in  Europe,  and  excited  an  en- 
thusiasm for  adventure  wliich  reached  uirough  every  rank  and 
condition  of  society,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  It  was 
lething  akin  to  the  spirit  we  have  seen  aronsed  in  our  own 
ly,  though  intinitely  stronger  and  deeper,  and  which  threat- 
ened to  depopulate  whole  regions  of  our  eomitry  in  the  un- 
coasitig  tide  which  flowed  toward  the  golden  strands  and 
placers  of  the  Pacific  coaj^t. 

In  thatsplendid  army, which  plungedintothowihlemessesof 
Flori<la,  was  provide<l  everything  wnich  the  enonnons  wealtli 
and  enlarged  experience  of  the  great  ca[)tain  had  prociu'ed. 
Helmets,  and  shields,  and  breastplates,  and  coats  of  steel 
rj[narded  the  persons  of  the  soldiers,  wliilst  sworfls,  Biscayau 
r«nces,  anjueouses,  cro.ss  bows,  and  a  piece  of  artillery,  were 
the  sure  and  terriltle  weapfnis  of  ofiensive  warfare  which 
8eemed  to  make  them  invincible  in  such  a  field.  Between 
two  and  three  hundred  cavaliers,  nuiuuted  upon  swift  Anda- 
lueian  steeds,  led  the  advance.  Wagon  trams,  laden  with 
provisions  tVir  two  yeai*s,  aiul  droves  of  cattle  made  uj)  the 
rear.  Artisans  abounded  in  the  camp,  men  of  sciortee  witli 
philosophical  imjilimenls  and  erueibles  for  retinfng  gold. 
Iloary  monks  and  priests,  with  robes,  and  relics,  and  saera- 
niental  utensils  for  the  conversion  of  the  savage  race,  con- 
trasting oddlv  with  greyhound  and  bloodhound  to  effect  their 
conquest,  and  handcutis,  chains,  and  collars  to  secure  their 
Bubmissiiui. 

niere  is  nothing  recorded  in  history,  ancient  or  modem, 
more  romantic,  and  yet  terrildy  disastrous,  than  the  wandei^ 
Inge  of  tliis  heroic  little  army  through  the  trackless  and  al- 
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most  intcrmiiial)lo  wiUlemess,  which  continued  to  open  belbre 
thcra.  AitJeil  by  the  notes  and  descriptions  of  those  who 
aceompiuiied  tJie  expodition,  which  wore  afterwards  publish- 
ed, and  are  lianded  down  to  iih,  unreliable  as  they  often  are, 
we  are  enabled  to  trace  out  their  route  with  great  precision. 
Relies,  which  were  left  by  them  in  the  bauds  uf  the  Indians, 
assist  us  on  the  way. 

Eucompassed  by  dangers  an«i  difficulties,  sufficient  to  appal 
the  stoutest  natures,  struggling  at  times  with  famine  an<I  pes- 
tilence, misled  hy  fait  Mess  f/ui  As,  and  feart'ul  of  niouient-ary 
ajidtUKbes,  aiuJ  engaging  in  sanguinary  struggles  with  a  sleep- 
less, fierce,  and  luercilei^s  Indian  foe,  reauv,  with  Roman 
courage,  to  dispute,  in  pitched  battles  or  fortihed  towns,  every 
foot  of  tlieir  advance,  ]>e  Soto  and  his  followei-s  jiursued 
their  devious  waiulerings  through  Florida  and  Georgia,  Ala- 
bama and  Mississippi,  in  the  vain  search  for  those  precious 
metals,  of  which  the  Xew  World  was  siippoKcd  to  be  but  one 
great  repository.  Reaching  the  Mississippi  river  in  May, 
15-1:1,  after  spending  two  years  iii  the  wilderness,  De  Soto 
was  the  tirst  of  Europeans  t<-i  stand  upon  its  magnificent 
banks.*  The  river  was  crossed,  and  another  year  was  passed 
in  tlie  deep  defiles  of  Arkansas,  where  the  same  melancholy 
disasters  and  disappointments  wore  shared  at  every  step. 
Heartbroken,  at  last,  by  a  train  of  misfortunes  which  seemed 
to  have  no  limit,  the  great  captain  saw  every  vision  of  wcaltli 
and  empire  rudely  dissipatoif,  and  realized,  in  all  its  fulness, 
the  terrible  extent  of  that  infatuation  of  which  he  had  been 
tlie  victim.  He  determined  to  return  to  the  Mis.si?sij>pi  with 
the  view  of  constructing  brigantiues,  to  cojunmnicate  with 
Ouba,  and  reached  the  river  at  the  town  of  Guacltava  below 
tlie  Arkansas.  At  this  point  ende<l  tlie  cliajvter  at'  his  woes. 
A  slow  and  malignant  fever  relieved  him  of  tliat  life  which 
had  lost  its  charm  and  reli.sh,  and  opened  for  him  a  grave 
which  had  no  terrore.  Calling  around  him  his  ojfieers  and 
soldiers,  he  bid  them  an  atfectionate  farewell,  exhorted  them 
to  stand  by  each  other,  ami  by  Moscoso,  whom  he  nominated 
as  his  successor. 

TIio  e.xpedition  ]duuffcd  again  into  the  "wilderaess  west  of 
the  MisKissip]>i  with  the  view  of  reaching  Mexico,  and  thus 
returning  to  Spain.  Finding  this  impracticable  in  its  then 
condition,  they  returue«l.  after  si.x  moutJis,  to  the  river,  at  a 
jxjint  fifty  miles  higher  u^)  than  the  place  of  De  Soto's  death, 
and  began  the  construction  of  brigantines.  Everything  of 
iron  that  remained  in  the  ship,  down  to  the  chains  and  saddle 
stirrups,  were  nsed  in  the  construction,  whilst  Lulian  mantels 
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and  the  bark  of  trees  siifficcMl  for  sails  and  ngfjing.  Three 
hundred  nnd  twenty  Spfuiiardn  iiUiiie  rcnuiint'd  to  embark  in 
these  seven  hrij^Hntinet*,  whielu  as  tliey  saik'd  down  the  river, 
were  pursued  l)j  the  Indians,  w]ir>  did  not  dcf^ist  from  the  fierce 
pursuit  until  tlie  sea  itself  had  lioen  gained,  their  ehiof  send- 
ing to  tlie  Spaniards  his  last  hold  farewell — "Tell  vf>ur  coun- 
trvnien  that  jou  have  been  pursued  by  Quigualtauqul  ahiuc  ; 
if  he  had  been  better  assisted  l»y  liis  peers,  none  of  yon  would 
have  survived  to  tell  the  tale."  After  nearly  two  more  months 
of  privations  and  daufjers  on  the  ocean,  Moscoso  reached  the 
river  Panuco,  on  the  Mexican  coast,  in  Sej)tend)er,  1548,  and 
not  long  after  the  city  of  Mexico,  being  received  witli  wonder, 
admiration,  and  sympathy. 

One  hundred  an<I  twenty  years  had  passed  away  since  the 
eolitudeg  of  the  Western  wilds  were  broken  upon  by  the  foot- 
steps of  civilized  men,  and  even  tlie  vague  traditions  of  Be 
Soto  seemed  to  have  faded  away,  or  been  recorded  among  the 
fabulous  stories  of  the  past,  when  a  Jesuit  priest,  engaged  in 
the  exploration  of  Lake  Supei  jor,  gathered  from  tlie  Indian 
tribes  with  whom  he  conversed,  contradictory  reports  of  a 
great  Western  river.  That  priest  was  Allouez.  lietiirning 
to  Cana<la  he  was  dispatched  witli  Dalton  and  Marquette  to 
establish  a  mission  upon  the  lake,  and  then  t!io  gomf  Fathers 
heard  new  an<l  more  definite  accounts  of  the  wonderous  stream 
whicii  filled  the  iinagiuations  of  the  Indians.  Marquette,  the 
most  enterprising  of  tlie  three,  determined  upon  its  explora- 
tion, thus  adding  to  the  empire  of  the  Jesuits,  and  t!ie  domin- 
ion of  the  Frentm  King.  Associated  with  one  Joliet,  a  Cana- 
dian trader,  five  other  Frenchmen,  and  several  Indian  guides, 
he  left  the  station  on  f!ie  shores  of  Mackinaw,  ascended  Green 
bay  in  birch  canoes,  worked  his  way  up  Fox  river  to  the  high- 
est uavi<rable  point,  and  crossed  the  portage  to  the  hanks  of 
of  the  Wisconsin.  Deserted  by  their  guides,  the  party  de- 
scended the  Wisconsin,  and  in  seven  days  floated  upon  the 
magnificent  waters  of  the  Mississippi,  (June  17,  lfi73,)  which 
they  descended  as  low  down  as  tfie  month  of  the  Arkansas. 
At  this  point  the  Father  paused,  being  satisfied  that  the 
conrse  of  the  river  was  towards  the  Mexican  Gulf,  and  being 
afraid  of  the  Spaniards,  who  claimed  jurisdiction  in  that 
quarter.  He  returned  to  his  missionary  laliors,  whilst  Joliet 
hastened  with  news  of  the  discovery  to  Quebec,  where  it  was 
received  with  admiration  almost  bordering  upon  incredulity. 

A  mightier  spirit,  hfhwever,  than  either  the  priest  or  the 
merchant  had  been  lured  to  tlie  Western  World,  and  eoon 
stood  upon  the  shores  of  the  great  Lakes,  projecting  vast  en- 
terprises, and  preparing  for  their  execution.  Robert  Cavalier 
de  La  Salle,  a  man  of  nnmblo  extraction,  though  educated  in 
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tlie  schools  of  die  'Jesuits,  lia<i  c<>mc  to  Canada  in  order  k 
pusli  his  fortunes  by  conduLting  tradinj;  enterprises  aniongl 
the  ludiaiii?.  His  tnidiiij,'  houses  multiplied  up<m  the  fron- 
tiers, wiiilst  his  richly  hidcai  canoes  ascended  the  rapids  of 
the  St.  I^iwrence  una  iither  riverci.  Of  a  ludd  and  spccula-j 
tive  turn  of  mind,  the  dull  routine  of  trade  did  not  long  satisfyj 
him,  but  kw)king  out  upon  the  boundless  waters  of  the  great! 
Lakes,  the  conee]»tiou  tired  his  brain  that  at  their  western  ex- 
tremities they  wore  the  receptacle  of  waters  which  foandj 
their  uiuuths  in  thti  China  seas.  Keturning  to  France  he  suc-j 
ceeded,  through  the  iulhieuce  i^i'  Count  Frontinac,  in  i>blaiii-| 
ing  tlie  coniniauil  'A'  a  fnrt,  whicli  the  French  had  erected  oaj 
the  eastern  extremity  <>f  Lake  Ontario,  together  Avith  the! 
seizin  of  a  large  tract  of  land  around  it.  He  is  even  said  toi 
have  obtained  a  patent  of  nobiUly  of  sume  sort  as  a  stimulantj 
to  the  nc%v  and  stirring  diHCoveries  ujion  which  he  was  about] 
t»i  enter,  and  which  he  had  ]>rinnised,  in  his  declaration,  "  Ij 
tliink  I  may  affirm  that  the  Mississippi  draws  its  source  some-J 
where  in  tlu^  vicinity  of  the  Celestial  Empire,  and  that  FrancOl 
will  n(»t  only  be  tlie  mistress  of  all  the  territory  between  the! 
St.  Liiwreuee  and  (he  Mi.ssissippi,  but  will  command  the  trade! 
of  China,  flowing  down  the  Jiew  and  mighty  channel  which.] 
1  shall  open  to  the  Gull'  ni  Mexico.* 

La  fSulIe  set  immediately  about  the  construction  of  a  bark,] 
which  he  called  the  Gritlin,  of  sixty  tons  burden,  which  waft] 
launched  near  the  present  site  of  Ijutful<«,  in  New  York,  and! 
begun  to  plow  the  watei-s  'if  Lake  Erie.     On  Ix.iard  of  hurl 
were  embarked  La  Salle,  Tonti,  an  Ittiliau,  a  man  of  great 
courage  and  capacity,  Hennepin,  a  monk,  with  several  othersj 
of  the  Recollect  Order,  sixty  tailors,  huuteis,  and  suldiers,] 
Passing  thnmgh  Detroit,  the  strait  at  the  liead  of  Lake  Erie,! 
this  secmid  Argo  dashetl  into  the  waters  of  another  lake  which  j 
received  the  name  of  St.  Clair,     Fmni  thence  they  pat&ed  into 
Kurtin,  thr<ingh  the  length  of  that  lake,  by  the  straits  of  Mack- 
inaw, into  Lake  Michigan  and  Green  bay,  which  lermiiuited,  [ 
after  twenty  days,  the  limits  of  tlie  lirst  exploration.     On  herj 
return  voyage  the  Griffin  was  sliipwi-eckcd. 

Landed  at  Groen  Bay,  I^  Salle  aiid  his  company  navigated 
Lake  Michigan,  in  bark  canoes,  to  a  misbionary  station  at  the 
mouth  of  the  St.  Joseph's,  whence  they  crossed  to  a  branch  of 
tlie  Illinois  river,  wliich  they  descended  into  the  main  stream, 
on  whose  banks  they  constructed  a  fort,  below  the  present 
hmits  of  Peoria. 

Interrupted  iu  the  progress  of  his  discoveries  by  the  want 
of  proviBions,  the  indomitable  chief  retui-ned  several  times  to 
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Frontcnac,  where,  having  collected  a  new  conipanj,  in  the 
winter  of  16S1-'S2  ho  rt'tiiniod  to  the  Dlinoi.-^,  constnictcd  a 
small  barge,  and  lorfliwitli  cruiniienced  the  descent  of  the 
great  river  to  its  mouth,  lieiug  the  firtit  to  plant  the  banner  of 
France  in  these  new  and  nnoxplored  countries,  which,  in  honor 
of  the  rei^nin^;  soverei*,'n,  received  the  name  of  Louisiana. 

In  thoprores  verbal,  or  act  of  tiikin;^  popsefninn,  which  has 
jllv  lately  been  published,  the  Mit^sissijjpi  is  called  the  River 
Ciiibert,  a  gratefid  act  nf  acknnwdedgiiKnt  nn  the  part  of  La 
Salle  of  tlie  disfiiignj.shed  scrvicft*  rendcre<l  to  him  by  tliat 
liberal  minister,  but  one  which  had  no  influence  ujion  the 
name  of  the  river.  Tlie  process  conchidefl  with  au  interesting 
account  of  the  close  of  the  advontniT.  On  the  6th  of  April 
they  discovered  the  three  channels  or  months  of  the  river,  and 
landed  on  the  bank  of  the  most  western,  three  loiifrucs  from 
the  mouth.  From  this  p<nnt  ccplonitioiis  of  the  niiildlo  clian- 
nel  and  of  the  shores  of  the  (iiilf  were  conducted,  and  having 
discovered  a  dry  point  near  the  niauth,  not  exp<isud  tn  inunda- 
tions, a  cross  was  erccte<l,  and  a  column  with  the  arma  of 
France,  and  the  inscription  Louis  Le  Grifvd,  roi  tie  France  et 
df  N^avarra,  n-gnc,,  L<  Xcuvitine  Avril,  1682.  After  the  erec- 
tion of  the  coimuu,  t!ie  whole  party  being  imder  arms,  and 
chanting  Te  Dennis,  etc.,  and  after  a  national  salute,  M.  do 
La  Salle  procee<led  in  a  hmd  voice  to  declare  tluif,  licing  the 
first  of  Eurojteans  who  have  descended  or  ascended  the  said 
river,  and  having  the  consent  of  the  Chaoanons,  Chikachas, 
Kious,  Molantees,  Illinois,  Mesinganicas,  Natchez,  Koraos, 
etc.,  with  whom  he  had  formed  alliances,  he  took  possession, 
in  the  name  of  Ids  Majesty,  of  all  the  countr}',  seas,  harbors, 
|«rt8,  bays,  straits,  nations,  iicoples,  provinces,  cities,  towns, 
villages,  mines,  minerals,  fisheries,  streams,  and  rivers  from 
the  mouth  of  the  great  liiver  St.  Louis,  or  Ohio,  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico, 

Tlie  object  of  hig  first  ex]>edition  being  accomplished,  La 
Salle  ri'tumed  to  Canada  and  poon  after  to  France  for  the 
third  time,  where  the  fame  nf  his  brilliant  discoveries  gave 
him  a  ready  audience  at  court,  and  procured  for  bini  tlio 
command  of  an  expedition  which  was  speedily  fitted  out  for 
the  colonization  of  Louisiana,  ancl  which  cmisisted  of  a  frigate 
and  three  other  ships,  on  which  were  embarked  five  priests, 
twtdve  gentlemen,  one  hundred  BokHei"si,  hired  mechaiiijcs, 

X'cnltnral  laborers,  furnished  with  tools  ami  imjilcmcnts,  tho 
>le  number  being  two  hundred  and  eighty  men. 
From  the  time  of  the  sailing  of  this  expedition  a  chapter  of 
misfortunes  followed  in  (juick  succession.    Disagreeinente  be- 
tween  Keaujeu,  the  Naval  Commamler,  and  La  Salle  pre- 
vented all  chance  of  corjtoration.    One  of  the  vessels  was 
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gliipwTCcketlT  containiiig  all  the  iinplenifnte  and  tools  neces- 
sary to  tlic  colony.  Al>ay  upwards  i>t'  one  humlrt'd  miles  to 
the  westM'ard  of  the  Mississippi  was  mistaken  for  Aj>pala- 
chicola  Bay,  on  flio  coatit  (»f  Fl<irida,  and  thus  for  many  weeks, 
tlie  vessels  were  heaten  hy  the  waves  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
still  farther  and  tarther  from  the  ohjeot  of  their  e>eareh. 
Satisfied  at  last  of  the  fatal  mistake,  Beaujeu  refused  to  return 
eastward,  except  ujion  conditious  with  which  La  Salle  would 
not  comply,  and  a  laudiutj  was  effected  on  a  bay  called  hy 
him  St.  Louis,  hut  ni»w  heiievcd  to  be  the  Matagorda  Bay  in 
Texas.  From  this  j)oint  expeditions  wore  «ent  out  in  search 
of  the  river,  and  a  fort  was  erected  rni  the  spot. 

Tile  fate  of  the  exj>editiun  nniy  be  briefly  told  :  two  of  the 
shijis  returned  to  France  and  the  other  was  wi'cckcd  ;  wasted 
by  privation,  disease,  and  the  climate,  thirty -six  persons  at 
last  were  the  sole  renniants.  Every  attempt  to  find  the  river 
had  proved  abortive,  and  no  succors  were  received  from 
France.  Leaving  a  small  company  at  the  fort,  which  were 
broken  np  and  scattere<I  by  the  Indians  and  Spaniards,  a  few 
only  surviving,  La  Salle,  at  the  hea<l  of  eighteen  or  twenty 
men,  fi^rmed  the  desjKn'ate  resolution  of  returning  to  the 
Illinois,  to  receive  assistance  fromTonty,  who  hud  been  left  in 
comnuuul  at  that  point,  and  send  intelligence  to  France.  In 
tliis  attempt  he  perished  during  a  mutiny  of  his  own  men. 

After  the  failure  ut'  La  Salle  in  the  ettort  to  plant  a  cohmy 
on  the  banks  <tf  the  Mississi|>pi,  Fi'ance  was  too  nntch  occu- 
pied with  the  Avar  in  which  s!ie  was  plunged  with  her  neigh- 
bors to  give  further  attenfii'U  to  this  darling  scheme,  and  it 
was  not  until  1(J98,  that  Iberville,  who  had  been  engaged  in 
active  service  in  Canada,  persuaded  the  Count  of  Poncharti-ain, 
Minister  of  War,  to  fit  out  a  fleet  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  plans  of  La  Salle.  A  company  of  marines,  and  two 
hmidred  sefllers,  including  women  and  children,  and  for  a 
large  part  Canadians,  embarked  at  Itochelle.  In  seveuty-two 
days  they  arrived  at  the  Island  uf  St.  Domingo  where  tho 
ve&sel  remained  for  a  shi.<rt  time.  On  the  twenty-fifth  of 
Janiiary  the  fleet  cast  anchor  before  the  Island  now  known 
at  St.  Rose,  luit  far  from  Pensacola,  but  were  not  permitted 
by  the  Spanish  oflicer  in  command  to  came  into  port. 
Iroceedinti;  niuThwardly  they  came  to  an  Island  nnw  known 
as  Dauphin,,  but  called  by  the  French,  from  the  number  of 
bones  t'oiind  u[ion  it,  Massacre  Island.  Soon  after,  they  made 
the  }>ass  Itetween  lli>ni  and  Ship  Islands,  but  finding  tho 
water  very  shallow,  turned  their  course  towards  the  Cliande- 
lenrs,  two  Islands  which  received  this  name  either  from  being 
approached  on  candlemas  day,  or  from  being  covered  with 
myrtles  out  of  which  the  Frencu  manufactured  candles.    After 
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makiiig  soundings  the  vcesels  made  the  passage  l>etweon  Ship 
and  Cat  Island,  tile  latter  so  called  for  the  numbers  of  that 
animal  fimiul  njion  it.  Two  of  the  frigates  however,  were 
obliged  to  ronmin  at  the  Chaiideleur  Islands,  and  the  third 
returned  t<i  St,  Domingo. 

Beginning  to  constrnci  huts  upon  Sliip  Island,  IbcrviUe 
sent  out  a  party  who,  discovered  a  number  of  Indians  of  the 
Biloxi  tribe  on  the  Bay  of  Pascagoula,  who  tied  at  first,  but 
were  soon  persuatled  to  terras  of  intercourse  and  friendship. 
Other  Indians  of  the  Bayjigoulds  were  seen,  who  were  on  an 
expedition  against  the  Mobilians  towards  tlie  east.  Tho 
French  titted  out  a  barge,  and  proceeded  without  delay  in 

auest  of  tlie  Mississippi,  the  mouth  of  which  they  entered  on 
10  HtYli  day,  thougli  it  was  not  until  the  Lidians  presented 
indnbitable  evidenecK  of  La  Salle  and  Tonri's  visit  that  Iber- 
ville felt  assured  that  lie  had  not  mistaken  the  river  for  some 
otlicr.  Ascending  tlie  Mississipiti,  they  passed  the  Bayuua 
now  klio\\Ti  as  Plaipiinunert  and  Manchae,  and  finally,  reach- 
ed the  bond  known  as  Point  Coupee,  anrl  another  sujtposed 
to  be  opposite  tJie  mouth  of  lied  river,  over  which  there  was 
&  portHge,  called  by  tho  Fiviuh  portage  de  la  Croix,  from  the 
fact  of  a  eross  l>eing  jdaced  there  to  tietine  the  limits  of  the 
accent.  Having  eounueneed  the  descent  of  the  river,  Bien- 
ville proceeded  to  the  sea  and  to  tlie  anclmrage  of  Slii]>  Ifiland, 
where  he  fonn<l  Ibeiwille,  who  ha«l  floated  down  a  bavou 
which  he  had  discovered  into  Lakes  Maiiriitas  and  Ponteliar- 
train  (so  called  after  the  two  Ministers  of  that  name.*) 

Having  failed  to  find,  at  a  bay  whiclt  he  called  the  St  Lends, 
and  whicli  was  carefully  examined  for  the  juirjvose,  sufficient 
draft  of  water,  Bienville  determined  njion  a  penuanent  settle- 
ment at  Biloxi,  where  having  built  a  fort  with  four  bastions, 
mounted  with  twehe  cannons,  he  retunie<l  t<>  France,  leaving 
the  command  to  Bienville  and  San  voile  with  a  force  of  twenty- 
five  men.t 

•  Ch«rle»oixx  thtia  ap«ak«  of  tho  e«rly  navigntion  of  the  Mi5»is«i[ipi,  (1720.) 
On«  h  obliged  to  lue  pettiaugros  instead  of  cnnnes  of  hark,  that  ia  tniiiKS  of  trees 
nia4e  bolU>w,  but  which  are  very  cluniEtj,  aod  artj  icianai^cd  as  we  ph-ose.  I  am 
in  0D«  which  it  ni*de  of  a  walnnt  tree  so  nnrrow  that  it  will  not  be«r  a  tail,  and 
my  coiidactors  BceuBt<im«d  to  the  tittle  paddles,  which  they  ubo  in  the  Cannes, 
find  it  diffieult  to  us«  the  oara.  Add  to  this  if  the  wind  u  a  little  freab,  the 
water  eoraes  into  the  pettiangre,  and  thi»  frequently  happens  at  this  Husun  of 
th«  year. 

flTie  late  M.  d'tberville  gays  Charlevoix,  being  come  a«  high  aa  the  Natchez, 
foaad  thi»  country  bo  ehanning  and  30  advantageon^l y  situated  that  he  thought 
be  could  find  no  better  siluntioii  for  the  metropolis  of  the  new  colony.  He  traced 
out  the  plan  uf  it,  and  int<>nded  to  call  it  lto»alie,  which  wa«  the  najnc  of  Mudam 
U  Duchesa«  de  Pouchartrain.  It  ia  certain,  hu  adds,  we  muat  begin  a  acttlcment 
I       btorcr  the  tea  ;  but  if  Ix>uiBiana  ever  becuinei!  a  flourishing  uolonj'  a»  vaay  very 
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Bienville  nf»t  inactive,  visited  Pjv^cujr^^ula  river,  where  lie 
found  a  bar  of  six  feet  water,  and  eight  leagues  up,  villages 
of  the  PascagiHilii,  Biloxi,  and  Mocktubovs.  He  also  went 
to  Mobile,  and  by  land  to  Pensacrvla,  lie  heard,  abimt  the 
same  time,  of  tlie  visit  of  two  Engli.shmon  wlio  had  lieen  in- 
stigating the  Indians  against  each  other. 

13ilrixi  was  visikMl  by  some  missiitnaries  t'min  the  Illinois, 
who  heard  of  a  Freneli  settlement  there.     Bienville  also  ex- 

i»lorcd  again  Manripas  and  Pontehartrain  to  the  portage  of 
kfanehac.*  The  Ouachitas,  nn  the  Lafourche,  being  very  fieree, 
prevented  his  descent  <if  the  Lafnurche  to  the  sea.  Returning, 
an  English  ship  of  sixteen  guns,  Capt.  Barr,  was  discovered  m 
tJie  river,  an  expedition  to  tliat  ipiarter  being  intended  from 
Carolina.  IJienvilk)  falsely  told  the  Cajvtain  it  was  not  the 
Mjssi.ssippi,  l>ut  that  river  was  further  to  the  west,  Mdiereupon 
the  Englisii  turned  l)ack,  which  fact  has  given  name  t-o  the 
place.f  A  French  engineer  on  the  ship,  jiroposed  secretly 
to  Bienville  to  introduce  -iOO  families  of  IlngUL^uots  from  Caro- 
lina, it"  religious  liberty  were  alhtwed,  but  the  King,  to  whi>m 
the  proposal  was  made,  answered  that  he  had  not  expelled 
these  Protestants  from  France  to  fonn  a  rejnddic  of  tlieni  in 
Anieriea.  Tlie  river  which  he  descend  to  the  sea  was  foimd 
to  have  eleven  feet,  on  tlie  liar. 

Iberville  returned  to  Louisiana,  7th  Deceird>er,  I6D9,  with 
two  ships  of  war,  and  several  gentlemen  of  distiuction  among 
whom  were  Le  Sear.  whi>  had  cmne  to  uuike  a  settlement  on 
the  MissiBsi]ipi.  and  work  some  nones,  he  had  discovered. 
Sixty  Canudians  alst>  arrived,|: 

Dterville,  iiilonued  of  the  English  attemjjt,  set  about  set- 
tling the  river  in  two  shallo]>s  of  fifty  men  each,  sending 
Bienville  to  procure  Indian  guides  to  a  place  above  inun- 
dation.   These  fixed  upon  a  ndge  eighteen  leagues  from  the 


capital  than  in  tliia  place.  It  i<i  not  aabject  to  the  inundation  of  Mm  rirer.  Tlie 
air  is  pnre,  and  tJio  country  very  extensive;  the  coil  ig  fit  for  overj-  thing  nnd 
well  wat^roii ;  it  is  not  U»)  far  from  the  eca,  and  nothing  liiink-rs  ships  from 
coming  hithor ;  lastly  it  i«  near  all  the  places  where  accoriUtig  as  appears,  thcra 
ia  any  dcMgn  to  make  gotUemeuts. 

•  Soon  afl«r  tha  diiictivery  of  the  MiMiasippi  by  La  Salle,  the  hunters  strayed 
to  itA  l>ankn,  and  thu  missionaries  from  Cuaiidii  located  theiiiselvo:^  nmon^;  the 
trilx's  of  its  triliutftry  waters  of  the  lUiuoig,  and  the  watoi*  dowu  to  the  Miaais- 
aippi  batd<9.  Father  Darion  resided  where  now  itaad«  Fort  Adanu,  between 
Bayou  iiura  and  Natchez. 

fTlie  English  party  on  the  MlHsiwippi  wer*"  font  by  Daniel  Coxo,  of  New 
JerseVi  proprietor  of  the  immense  grant  from  Charles  I.,  of  England  to  tjir  Robert 
Heath  in  1627. 

\  Le  Seur  was  a  geologi«t,  who  came  to  examine  a  greenitth  earth  or  ochre 
found  on  the  bank;  of  the  Missiiwippl.  He  went  up  to  the  Falls  of  Antony,  np 
St.  Peters  river,  and  his  carjfo  of  ochre  came  down  to  Bitoxi,  and  went  to  France. 
It  proved  of  no  imporl«Dce,  and  the  mine  was  abatidonod. 
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sea,  on  wUich  a  fort  wasLnilt.  Tl<o  lirotbers  proceeded  to  the 
Natclii'z  uiid  Tensas  nations,  and  separated,  Bienville  with 
St.  Dennis  taking  his  counsc  up  Tied  river,  to  watch  the 
Spaniards,  and  Tl»erville  to  the  fleet,  where  he  learned  that 
tlie  Governor  of  Peusacola  had  visited  Shi]>  Island,  and  pro- 
tested against  its  occupancy  as  a  piirt  of  Mexico  and  Spain. 
Bienville  spent  several  weeks  upon  the  lied  and  Ouachita 
rivers,  au<l  liearing  of  no  Spanisli  Kettlt-iueuts  refiinu'd  to  the 
fort  on  the  Mississippi,  of  which  he  tnnk  command.  Iber- 
ville retiimed  again  to  Fruuee.  Sauvulle  soon  after  died  of 
fever;  and  Bienville  took  comniaml.  Tlie  garrison  at  fort 
Biloxi  was  reduced  h^-  sickness,  to  sixty  men,  leavinf;  only 
one  hundred  and  tifty  in  the  Colony.* 

On  returning,  Iberville  coninianded  Bienville  to  abandon 
Biloxi,  and  remove  the  forces  to  lirobile  river,  wliich  lie  did, 
leaving  twenty  men,  under  Boisljriaiit,  at  the  former  place. 
On  tlie  16th  of  January,  1701,  Bienville  began  a  settlement 
on  Mobile  river  eighteen  leagues  from  the  sea,  imd  .soon  after 
Biberville  returned  from  France  in  a  frigate,  finding  twetity- 
one  feet  or  more  of  water  at  tlie  pass;  lie  again  returned  to 
France-  Tlie  French  of  Louisiana  were  permitted  to  buy 
provisions  in  the  poi-ts  of  Mexico,  Itciiig  in  great  stress,  and 
the  Governor  of  Pensacola  courteously  otl'ered  to  administer 
to  their  necessities.  Li  this  manner  having  received  ship- 
ments from  Vera  Cruz,  a  vessel  also  arrived  most  timely  from 
France  with  provisions  and  seventeen  passengers.  Bienville 
made  an  expedition  against  the  Alibanions,  to  puuisli  them  tor 
the  murder  of  several  Frenchmen,  on  the  3rd  of  January,  ITOi, 
in  which  expedition  he  sunk  their  pirogues  laden  with  corn, 
and  the  Indians  retreating,  returned  to  Moltile.  Siton  after, 
M.  Decoudray  Ouimont  arrived  at  Daupliin  Island  Avith  ]in>- 
vtsions,  etc.,  with  sixtv-five  sokliei-s,  and  also  Chateague,  a 
brother  of  Bienville,  M.  de  la  Yeiite,  a  missionary,  several 
priests,  two  nuns,  four  families  of  artisans,  and  twenty-three 
poor  girls,  who  were  at  once  married  to  the  Canadians.  In 
September,  great  sickness,  and  thia-ty-live  deaths  jirevuiled  in 
the  O.dony,  and  among  otliers,  M.  de  Tonti,  who  had  been  a 
comjianion  of  La  Salle,  tlied.  Miuiy  acts  of  courtesy  in  tho 
supjdy  of  provisions  were  interchanged  between  the  garrisons 
at  Pensacola  and  Mobile.  The  French  were  frequently  called 
upon  to  act  as  pacificators  in  the  wars  betweeu  the  Choctawa 

•Tlioiigh  two  yen™  in  Louisinna,  tlie  French  did  not  resort  to  agriculture, 

ijt  depended  od  •upplies  from  France  or  St  T}om\Tif>o,  fi«1iiiig  ond  hunting  alio, 

ltd  soin«  little  trnilo  with  Indiim».     Sc'sroh  for  Dit'LuU  mid  oclir^R  lecnicd  the 

bjeut  of  Kovcrnmont ;  ix-'arls  and  the  wool  of  buifalueA  were  iudicaled  in  th^ 

fnlnre  product  of  t)ic  colony. 
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and  Chickasaws.  Nows  wna  received  that  Flibfrville  liad 
sailed  i'nnn  Havana  witli  1,000  Spaniards  to  invade  Carnlhia, 
and  the  lever  Itreakinij  out  amonfr  liis  orew  liad  dit'd  of  yellow 
fever  ■with  peven  or  ei<;ht  hundred  otlierp. 

Tlie  French,  injiirec!  by  the  ChitimacJieP,  etimnlated  a  com- 
bination of  the  Eih)xi,  IJayagoula.s  an*l  Natchez  against 
fthem,  who  nearly  destroyed  that  tribe.  BienA-ille,  with 
[one  hundred  men,  went  to  the  relief  of  Ponsacola,  besieged 
thy  tlie  Enfflish  and  Indians,  but  found  that  tliey  had  witli- 
Fdrawn.  Tlie  first  trading  vessel  arrived  in  Louisiana  tltit;  year 
r&oin  Havana, 

On  the  10th  of  Febrnarv,  1708,  Diron  (FArtairnette  arrived 

[to  till  the  office  of  Intenuant  Coniniissary,  and  to  report  on 

[tlie  \nitit  conduct  of  all  the  officers  of  the  colony,  to  examine 

[the  port,  aud  decide  on  the  pro]>ricty  of  keeping  it  there  or 

[•removing  it,  etc.     Thirty  soldiers  also  arrived.     In  1710  an 

fEuglish  corsair  descended  u]>on  Dan|ihin  Island  and  destroyed 

a  vast  amount  of  i>roperty.    Tlie  next  year  Mobile  was  inun- 

[dated,  and  by  the  proposal  of  d'Artaguctte  the  settlement  was 

[moved  eight  leagues  further  uji.     D'Arta^uette  returned  to 

[France  much  regretted.     In  May,  1713,  MT  de  la  Motlie  Ca- 

[dillac  reached  the  colony  as  now  Governor  General  of  Lonis- 

llana,  together  with  several  agents  ami  directors  of  the  char- 

jfercd  e.imipanj,  appointeil  by  Crozat,  of  whicti  the  King  bad 

[granted  him.     There  were  tJien  in  the  colony  four  liuudred 

ppersons,  iuchidinjr  twenty  negroes,  and   also  three  humlred 

[Bead  of  cattle.     Tlie  object  of  Crozat  was  to  njien  trade  ^^'itIl 

I  tlie  Spaniards  in  Mexico,  to  establish  a  connnereial  dejiot  at 

iDaiijmtn  Island,  with  brigantincs  to  convey  merchandise  to 

jPensacola,  Tanijdco,  Vera  C^ruz,  Tusjian,  and  the  coast  of 

'  Camueachy ;  in  which  he  was  baffled  by  the  Spaniards,  who 

["Would  not  open  their  ports  to  the  Fren<'h.     Jealousies  and  al- 

ktercations,  and  the  formation  of  parties  at  once  resulted  be- 

t\veeu  Cadillac  and  Bienville.     St.  Dennis  set  out  oil  an  ex|vc- 

[dition  to  reconnoitre  Spanish  settlements  near  Tied  river,  and 

'to  open  trade  with  the  interior  of  Mexico.     An  English  olJieer 

came  by  land  into  Louisiana,  and  descended  the  river,  intemling 

to  make  treaties  with  the  Indians  on  its  banks,  and  sound  tJie 

hinouthe.     He  was  carried  jirisoner  to  Mobile.     Two  compa- 

[nies  of  infantry  arrive  at  Mobile,  increasing  the  expenses  of  the 

[colony  to  32,000  livres  jicr  annnni.    Bienville  being  appointed 

Kiuy;  s  Conimandaut,  is  ordered  to  remove  his  bead  (piarters 

to  ISatehez.     Proceeding  with  thirty-live  men,  all  he  had  ob- 

[tained  from  Cadillac,  he  arrived  at  the  fort  on  tJie  Mississii.ipi, 

lading  there  the  pirogues,  witli  jtrovisions,  ^.tc,  which  nad 

been  sent  from  Mobile;  he  ordered  them  to  join  him  at  tho 
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Tnnlcas,  a  fort  which  had  been  CBtablielied  on  the  Mississippi, 
two  leagues  above  the  mouth  of  Ked  river.*  The  !Natc'he^ 
having  killed  and  committed  some  dcpredatiniit;  upon  Fi-eiu-h- 
nicn,  iJienville  deiiuindt'd  KiitiBfaction,  whicli  was,  after  he^^i- 
tation,  {fiven.  They  also  Btljiuhited  to  furnish  posts  and  him- 
bcr  for  a  fort  in  their  vicinity  fur  the  jirntection  i»l'  the  Freneli. 
The  work  was  ci>niinenced  in  June,  1716. 

St  Dennis  returned   to  Mobile,  having   been  absent  two 

J  rears  on  his  expediton  up  Red  river  and  to  the  city  of  Mexico; 
le  at  once  fonned  a  couiRiercial  co-pai'tncr^ship  with  several 
others,  and  purchased  00,000  livres  of  mercliandise  from  Cro- 
zat's  stores  to  trade  witli  the  Spaniiirds  in  New  Leon.  lie 
departed  for  Mexico.  The  result  satisfied  Oadilhic  tliat  no- 
thing cmdd  be  done  in  trading  with  Mexico.  C'adiUac  sent 
seven  men  to  take  possession  of  the  jiost  at  Natchitoelics,  the 
Spaniards  being  about  to  seize  it.  M.  do  UKriinay  arrived 
as  euccessitr  to  CadiHac  as  Governor,  and  M.  Hubert  to  suc- 
ceed Duclos  as  Coniniissairo  Ordonateur ;  also,  tlirce  compa- 
nies infantry  and  fifty  other  persons,  among  wlmm  were  Arta- 
giiette,  Dubreuil,  Trefontaine,  and  Mossy,  all  intending  to 
establish  colonics  in  Louisiana.     Tlie  channel  leading  tu  I)au- 

Shin  Ifiland,  which  had  maintained  a  Hniforni  depth  since  its 
iecovery',  in  1(599,  of  21  feet,  (Martin  says  27  feet,)  suddenly 
closed  up.     Another  Jiad  to  be  sought. 

August,  1717,  the  Western   Company  is  formed,    Tliero 

Fere  then  but  seven  hundred  persons  in  the  colony,  and  four 

mdred    cattle.     Agriculture  was   entirely  neglected.     Tlie 

^Colonists  traded  with  Pensacola,  realizing  thus  a  revenue  of 

^12,000  per  annum.     This  trade  being  considered  prejudicial, 

Wiis  proposed  to  form  plantations  on  the  Mississijjjti  for  U*- 


acco,  rice,  silk,  and  indigo,  as  well  as  to  furnish  naval  stores 
France  and  die  West  Indies.     Three  ships  of  the  Western 


Ibr 


[Company  arrived. 


L'Epiuay  was  recalled,  and  T'ionville  ap- 
of  ti,00<)  livres  per 


tinted  Governor  General,  with  a  salary 
iDum. 

In  February,  1718,  Bienville  set  out  to  select  a  place  on  the 
wxka  of  the  S'lissiseippi  for  his  head  quarters,  which  now  bears 
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"  Th«  popnlation  of  LoaisUna  waa  mucli  Kmttered,  separated  by  lakes  and 

ircrs.     There  were  five  forts  at  the  time  of  Cruxat'g  Clinrfer,  vit:  at  Mobile, 

loTci,  Ship  Ihl.iiid,  iMuphiii  I»lAnil,  Miwii!i»i])pi.     Exports — liiinher,  hidia,  pel- 

The  wouiUnien,  or  Courcun  ile  lioia,  fruiii  Canada,  followed  the  miwiuni, 

ploDgilie  into  llio  wilJerucM,  floating  tbcir  furs,  Ac,  down  to  the  Mir^siscinpi 

Uid  to  Mobilo  to  trade  for  Europeau  goods.     Ve»«el<»  from  the  Froiu'h  ^^  est 

Indies  brought  ttiigar,  coffee,  rum,  Ac,  and  took  peltries  in  return.     PensacolA 

tit.  DUppUod  by  them  with  ve);ct4ible«  and  fowls 

^       "  'ays 

wa»  us  M^rile  us  tJie  desert»  of  Arabia  ;  the  stunted  shrubs  of  Ship  aud  Daiiphiu 
lilauJs  nuuouucc  the  poverty  of  the  soil,  etc. 
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the  name  of  New  Orleans.*  lie  left  fifty  persons  there  to  clear 
the  huul  and  Imilil  gome  houses.  Sixty  iiicn  from  the  ermces- 
eion  of  M.  LUiverney  roEieh  the  colony.  Sorm  after  ctuiie  Ivielie- 
bonrg,  Ivjiight  of  St.  Louis,  Graiulpre  llajor  of  Mv>Lilr,  Dauril, 
Major  of  Xe w  Orleans,  &c.  Eight  hniul jxmI  perBonn  come  over, 
many  bein*^  from  tlie  concessions  of  Ilniissftve  and  de  hi  Harpe. 
La  Harjie  set  nut  for  hi.s  c<ilony  on  Red  river,  at  Cathttla- 
qnioa,  in  1711'.  One  hundred  pai^^engers  ai-i-ived  from  France. 
St.  Dennis  a^tiiu  returned  from  Jlexico,  havin*:  hail  very  great 
advenfuren.  In  Ajiril  one  Inunlred  and  tliirty  passengers 
arrive,  and  also  M.  de  Scrigiiy,  \vh<i,  with  Bienville,  ivas  or- 
derctl  to  exi>lore  and  sound  the  coast  of  Louisiana.  War  ex- 
isting between  France  and  Spain,  the  brothers  Bienville  and 
Serigny,  with  land  forces,  Indians,  etc.,  and  naval  fi>rcee,  ap- 
pear before  Pcnsacola,  \vhich  surrenders  Avitlu.nit  a  bhnv.  On 
the  Oth  of  June  ilvo  hundred  negroes  reach  the  colony  from 
Guinea.  Pensacula  was  snon  retaken  liy  a  Spanish  Hect,  the 
fort  being  coinmaTuled  by  Chateauguc,  brotlier  of  Bienville, 
and  liadly  ga^•i^oncd.  Tue  same  licet  ai>]icared  off  Dauphin 
Island,  and  demanded  its  surrender,  which  Serigny  disregarded. 
Ill  is  lleet,  after  hovering  around  for  sonic  time  and  commit- 
ting pltinder,  finding  their  attempits  to  land  vigorou.sly  resisted, 
raised  the  seige  ami  returned  to  Pensaeohi.  Tlie  Indians  and 
French  Itehaved  wiih  much  galhiiitry.  The  Iviug's  sqnadron, 
coniinandcd  by  M.  de  Chamjnne.'^lin,  arrived  the  next  month 
vith  one  huncired  and  ninety  passen'rers.  An  attack  upon 
Pensacola  i.s  resolved  upon.  Bienville  appeared  before  it 
with  four  liundred  Indians  simultaneously  with  the  French 
fleet.  A  connoiKide  of  two  hours  was  followed  by  a  surrender. 
Tlie  Eastern  ancl  Western  Company  are  united,  and  D'Arta- 
guutte  ordcrckl  to  remove  tlie  colony  from  Daujihin  Island  to 
Bilo.xi  and  the  Mississippi,  as  the  sterile  hmtfs  of  the  coaet 
coulil  not  be  improved,  and  the  King  wislicd  the  river  lands 
cultivated.  A  tarill'of  prices  <»f  the  Ciunpany's  merchandise 
•was  received,  fixing  5  ])er  cent,  advance  on  cost  at  New  Or- 
leans, 10  per  cent,  at  Natchez,  25  at  Natliitoches,  30  at  Yazoo, 
and  .'iO  in  Missouri  and  Illinois.  Articles  not  enumerated  on 
the  tariff  50  [>er  cent.  La  Ilarpe  returned  to  New  Orleans, 
having  fixed  his  establishment  ujhiu  the  laud  i^f  the  NasBO- 
nites,  latitude  33^  ao',  eigliteen  leagues  in  a  straight  line  from 
Natchitoclit'js,  within  the  present  limits  of  Arkansas.  A  cor- 
resj)ondence  arose  with  the  Spauisii  oflicem  in  the  country, 
■who  maintained  it  was  in  their  lurisdictton,  to  which  La  Ilarpe 
replied  tliat  New  Mexico  never  extended  beyond  the  Ilio 
Bravo — that  rivere  flowi^ig  into  the  Mississipju  necessarily 
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'  Occupied  then  by  tbe  Ouoioa 
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"belonged  to  France,  and  tbat  if  the  Spaniards  would  wait 
upon  liim  they  would  be  convinced  he  held  a  post  he  knew 
how  to  defend. 

,  In  172U'twu  hundred  and  eight  passengers  arrived,  aniong 
thuni  young  wijinen  from  tlie  pulilie  hnspitalsj  of  Paris,     A 

.cargo  of  negroes  arrive  from  Guinea.     M.  Beran^'er  wjis  des- 

patehed  to  St.  iJcniani's  iJay  to  examine  it  in  order  to  make  a 

colony.     lie  thougljt  he  had  fiiniid  the  hay  in  25^  45'.     Two 

I  hundred  and  ^ixty  persiius  for  the  conc'e!*.«.ion  of  St.  Catherine, 

.under  Dunianoir,  arrive,  and  also  two  hundred  and  forty  for 

'Law's  concession.  A  great  many  vePhels  continue  to  arrive 
It  Ship  Island.     Several  hundred  arrive  for  other  concessions, 

'to  wit:  de  Guiches,  Salute  Reine,  Meziers,  and  Chauniont, 
Le  Blanc,  Anecris,  de  La  Tour,  etc.  On  the  20th  of  Deeein- 
her  Bienville  hehl  council,  at  wliieh  it  was  determined  to 
abandun  OKI  Biloxi  and  establish  New  Biloxi,  which  La 
IIaq>c  thought  an  unfnrtmiate  nuivement.  Bienville  and 
l)'Artagnette  reconuuciuled  the  banks  of  the  Mist^i.^ippi. 
Eighty-oue  young  women  from  the  Salpetriere  of  Paris  arrive 
under  care  of  Sinters  of  Cliarity.* 

In    1721   one  hundred  and   forty-seven  Swiss  reach  Ship 

(Island  from  France.     The  Western  Company  itrder  Fort  Bi- 

[loxi  to  be  called  St.  Louis,  and  i[obi!e  Fort  Crinde.     Forty 

'Germans  arri\e  f(»r  the  concession  of  Law,  on  the  .Vrkansas. 

linear  one  thousand  live  hundred  negroes  arrive  in  the  cokmy. 

'De  Puuger  surveys  tlic  passes  «>f  the  Mi.ssi.ssij)pi,  and  finds  a 

[bar  of  solt  umd  'M)()  toisjcs  wide  (?.UU  feet)  12  feet  on  the  bar. 
He  proposed  to  deepen  the  clianiiel  by  sinking  vepsels  in  some 
of  tile  pas.seB,  and  also  to  build  a  Ibrt  at  the  Balize,  where 

[ships  of  16  to  IS  feet  niiglit  anchor  safely,  or  to  abandon  Bi- 
loxi and  resort  to  New  <.)rleans.     Three  hundred  aiul  tliirty 

[Germans  arrive,  and  M.  Marigny  de  Maudeville,  Commander 

['of  Mobile. 

La  Ilarpe  sets  out  with  one  vessel  under  Berancer,  fifteen 

[qi"H.  of  flour,  fifteen  of  meat,  d'c,  for  the  support  of  his  detaeh- 

fment  of  twenty  lueii,  and  the  crew,  in  order  to  make  a  settle- 
ment at  St.  Bernai-di'a  Bay.  From  the  scarcity  of  provisions 
tlie  troops  were  sent  to  Pearl  river  and  to  tlx?  Pitscagoulas  to 
live  among  the  Indians. 

•MiirUo  8Ay«,  iinmcilinloly  oii  Ln  nnr]ie'i(  rclnni,  Dicnviilo  lieunl  of  tbi^  in- 
lt«Dtiun  of  the  Coiuiiii««iuner8  to  remove  the  priiicipul  r&tuMialiUieiit  to  New 
Il)rt«An&.  Delunne  removed  to  Npw  OrleniiA  tni  the  Ibt  uf  Noreinber,  11'ii,  und 
jlll  Augu«t,  1728,  iJienville  removed  liie  quortors  tlicrc 

In  1720,  nrcordinir  to  Clinrlevoix,  the  only  Sfttlemonts.  south  of  the  Xntehec 

wcr«  thrMi'  of  .St.  Ruine  and  Madnm  de  Mfiiercs,  n  litllc  belaw  iViint  Coup«e, 

Dtroii  JD'Arlujfiiette,  at  Baton  Kou(fe ;  I'ari'*,  near  Mnneliac;  Mnrijiiia  D'Aneunis, 

'below  Lnfoiiri'bo;  D'Artnt^nuc,  nt  Caiiiies  liruUa;  Do  Moiif-t,  a  liltl«  Jjclow,  and 

iilnutatiua  of  three  brothers  Choqvin,  lately  from  OHDoUa,  at  the  Tchapitoulas. 
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La  Ilurpe  returned  fi'oin  St.  Beniard,  which  he  found  in 
29'  15',  (diiTering  iVnm  Bc'raTin;pr  in  tin's,)  one  hunJi-ud  leagues 
■west  (if  thu  iliphis^ijipi,  n^  loet  water,  at  entrance,  at  naif 
tide  ;  fiirtlier  in  he  toiuid  15  to  30  feet.     He  coasted  the  bay 
from  iijhmd  to  island  to  a  river  flowing  throiir^h  a  prairie  of 
"  ich  land.     At  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  says  La  llai*!)©,  the 
^ountry  is  beautitnl,  and  inlei-spersed  with  forest  trees  and 
ittle  hills  and  prairies  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.     The  river 
lowing  into  tlie  bay  here  comes  from  a  tine  country,  and  fnr- 
her  to  the  west  another  river  scenii?  to  come  from  the  north- 
rest.     On  the  other  side  of  the  bay  is  a  large  river,  flowing 
hrongli  a  higji  country,  where  quarries  <if  stone  are  found, 
[lind  prairies  a.s  far  as  tlie  eye  can  sec  iiUed  with  bnffaloes  and 
^jroebutk.     The  oppositiim  of  the  Indians  prevented  a  settle- 
leiit,  and  l^a  Ilanie  returned  to  Mobile. 

1721,  M.  de  La  Harj)e  was  again  wut  to  the  Arkansas  conn- 
ry  to  establish  a  fort;  to  find  ont  whether  the  river  was 
[jia\ignble  to  tlie  Indian  nations,  and  to  niake  arraiigements 
rith  ])tr.sons  desirous  of  cultivating  lanLls.     He  was  particn- 
irly  iuHitructed  to  examine  the  lands,  ascerta,in  what  Indian 
ribes  lived  tliere,  with  whom  treaties  might  be  fnmied,  mark 
10  coiH-ses  of  streams,  exann'ne  ri  vers,  etc.    Father  Charlevoix 
•rivcd  from  Canada  by  the  llississijjpi.     From  here  he  re- 
turned to  France.    1722,  an  emission  of  copjjer  money  arrived 
tto  eircnhitu  iu  the  French  colonies.     La  Ilarjie  returned  to 
Tew  Orlejuis,     Tie  had  been  furnished  bv  the  commandant 
New  Orleans  with  eigliteen  men,  andonelnindred  and  forty- 
Lve  davs  provisions.     After  leaving  Fort  Ttosalie,  at  Natche? 
le  had  entered  the  Yazous  to  the  concession  of  Le  Blanc. 
[He  then  pntceeded  up  the  Mississt]>pi  to  the  Arkansas  river, 
Land  up  AVhite  river,  visiting  the  concession  of  Mr.  Law.     He 
Ifound  fortv-seven  ])ersone,  and  the  land  partly  sown  in  wheat. 
~lv  ascL-niled  the  river  one  hundred  and  tifteen  leagues,  and 
from  ihe  aiipearanee  of  the  river  concluded  fliat  it  was  navi- 
able  in  hi^h  water  to  the  Spaniards  in  New  Mexico.     "Tlie 
mds  that  border  upon  it  are  of  the  linest  description,  and 
[would    make  magnificent  settlements.     The   river  is  filled 
[trith  a  variety  of  tisli  and  turtles,  and  the  prairies  with  beau- 
1  tiful  flowei*s.^*     He  then  advanced  several  leagues  iuto  the 
|i  neigh  boring  country. 

M.  de  Noyan,  nepliew  of  Bienville,  reached  New  Orleans 
rom  the  Blinois,  and  infonned  Bienville  that  the  Indians 
rere  bringing  in  daily  pieces  of  [)ure  copper.  M.  Benaud, 
lircctor  of  the  mines,  wrote  that  he  had  found,  on  the  Illinois, 
ad,  copper,  silver,  &c.  The  commissioners  ordered  that  no 
lie  p1h»u1(1  go  to  France  Avit.hout  permission,  and  added  that 
Jienvillc  would  be  given  fiUi  powers  to  preside  at  the  council, 
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and  sluMild  lio  not  nnly  Cuiiiiuauding  General,  Imt  fij-st  (lirec- 
tor.    A  Imrricaui?  nfininvd  1  Itli  <it'Septeiuber,  1722,  daniagine j 
the  cri.)}>i5  and  tla'owiu*;^  down  liousus  at  F<irt  Ldiiis,  Biioxi, 
and  Xew  Orleaus.     Tlie  cidtivation  ot"  indigo  was  comiuuuced, ' 
and  a  ve«8td  was  sent  to  St.  Domingo  for  seed. 


COMPETITION  OF  THE  GULF  AND  ATLANTIC  PORTS, 

A  writer  in  the  Augusta  Constitutionalist  at  some  lenghth 
enters  into  the  contej^t  of  the  several  advantages  of  the  Gulf  | 
and  Atlantic  Forts,  from  which  we  shall  make  an  extract,  ia 
the  hopes  that  some  one  properly  ftequainted  with  the  facta 
will,  on  the  pai-t  of  Xew  Orleans  and  Mobile,  reply  to  tlie 
argument  if  it  can  be  done  to  the  greater  advantage  of  tlioso 
cities.    It  is  a  fair  questifin  for  discussion. 

Comparalive  statement  of  what  a  sLiji  of  seven  hundred  tons  will  earn 
in  a  voyage  from  Liverpool  to  Gbnrleaton,  (hd  Atlantic  port,)  aud  to 
New  Orleans,  (a  Gulf  port.) 

Liverpool  to  Charleston^  giving  four  months  for  the  voyage. 

Interest  fonr  months  on  value  of  shiji,  wy  ?25.000  ot  6  per  cent. .  .  $500  00 

Sailing  tbip :  bciiiif  9«aiiiaD'«  w&gess  Ac,  $1,000  per  month 4 ,000  00 

Insurunce  on  ship  out  and  horae,  If  per  cent 447  60 

Port  charge^  (whttrfa^o,  pilotage,  &c) 460  00 

Storini;  3f  bale*  cotton  to  the  ton,  2,276  bale*,  at  lOcenta 227  60 

Conpres»ing  eaiue,  at  RO  centa  per  balu 1,137  60 

Comiuiegiuoii  on  freight,  2,27.'i  bolea,  averaging  880  eaob,  804,500 

lb».  at  id  gtg.  ?8,r>4i5,  at  2i  [ler  cent 216  12 

Cornmiarione  on  disbursement*  in  Charleston. 45  87 . 

Rtpense*  of  Toyage,  less  charges  in  Liverpool r $7,023  99 

Cargo,  2,276  balei,  weighing  380  each  at  ^d,  atg.  freight,  and  S  per 
cent,  primage. 9 ,  077  00 

K«tt  profit*  of  Charle»toa  voyogo $2,054  01 

Same  ghip  on  a  voyage  to  New  Orleans, 

Interrest  for  five  month*  on  value  of  ship,  $2.'>,0OO,  at  6  per  cent. . .  $825  00 

One  month  extra  •wear  nnd  toar  of  ship,  tiwHal  estimate,)  J  per  ct. .  187  60 

Five  monlha  ssiling  of  whip,  Ji  1,000  i>er  month 6,fM.»0  00 

In*uroucQ  Ironi  and  back  to  Liverpool,  2i  per  cent 687  CO 

Port  oharges  (pilotage,  marketing,  See.) 600  00 

Toving  in.  from  and  out  to  Halize,  $426,  and  $212  60 63?  60 

Btoring  2,276  bul&t  cotton,  at  30  cents 682  60 

Compreising  aame,  at  60  cen(«  each 1 , 1 87  60 

Commiuioiie  on  freight,  2,276  bale^  440  each,  at  ^.  st.,  $9,191  at 

5  per  cent, 460  68 

Cttuumsaion  on  di:#bunem«uti,  $3,617  U6,  at  6  per  cent. 186  86 

dicrm  »t  New  Orleans $10,202  90 

Prdgbt^  $9,191,  and  6  per  cent  primage 9,660  00 

Vm. '. $552,90 

Here  we  see  that  the  same  ship  that  would  make  a  profit  of  two 
thousand  and  fifty-four  dollars  and  one  cent,  on  a  royage  to  Charleston, 
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■would,  at  the  tame  rate  of  freight,  mnke  a  loss  of  five  hundred  and  fifty- 
two  dolhus  and  ninotj"  cents  on  a  voyage  to  New  Oilcans.  And  this,  not- 
■witbstnniling  a  car<jo  of  cotton  affords  a  compHriaon  more  favorable  to 
New  Orleans,  than  perhaps  any  ollj^r.  Tht  lieavy  scjnsre  bale*  of  that 
port  gi^nng  an  advantage  in  weight  of  cargo,  as  may  ho  awu,  equal  to 

I  five  hundred  and  forty-six  dollars.     The  couseijuence  is  that  freight  ia 
necessarily  higher,  and  of  course  produce  of  the  tame  quality ,  lower 

I  in  the  Gulf  than  in  the  Atlantic  ports. 

Tliese  are  obvious  disadvantages,  which  can  bo  accounted  for  by 

Iflgures,  and  facts  known  and  tangible.     Say — 

1.  Difference  of  interest  from  increased  length  of  voyage. 

2.  Dilfereiice  iti  sailing  ship  for  same  reason. 

3.  lleavy  difference  in  iusurauce   for  the  dangers  of  passing  the 
iStrails  and  Keys  of  Florida. 

4.  Enormous  chargo  for  towing  to  and  from  the  Balize. 

5.  Ditrfreuoe  of  port  charges. 

0.  Ditt'erence  in  clmrges  for  storing,  commissions,  Jic.,  <fec. 
But  tfiere  are  other  advantages  in  the  Atlantic  porta,  still  more  ii 

'portnal  but  not  so  easily  estiiiiHled. 


TESSESSEE  DERT  AXD  FINAKCES. 

Tlie  folloTiving  extract  is  made  from   the   lato  interesting 
hnessage  of  Governor  Johnson,  of  Tt-nuessee: 

The  Actual  Indebleduesi  of  the  State. 

E2ntcmal  improTem«ot  honda,  bearing  interest  uf  S^  per  cent. . . .  tt22T,416 

)         •'              "              "              "             "            6         "         ....  J, 824. 440 

I  tJnion  Bank  Ijond*                         "              "             5          "         260,U<>0 

LBbuU  of  Tennossee                         "              "             6          "         1,000,000 

^BUte  Capitol  hoiidg                       "              "             6          "         841.000 

^Purc'liii^e  of  Uerraitage 48,IM)0 

;  Bonds  luoTied  nnd  endorsed  for  railruad>,  Ac, 8,58S,(>00 

!  Bnnils  (■iidorstd  for  tnrnpiket. 67 ,  Of)0 

I  Agricultural  Bureau. 30,000 

Total  liabilities , «;l'2.866,850 

Tliis  exhibit  shows  the  aolual  indebtedness  of  the  State  to  he  four  rnilllon  one 
[liutidrcd  and  ninety  thousand  vight  hundred  and  tifly-six  dollars  imd  hixly-Bix 
■ecnU  (?1,190,866  66.)    The  stwk'i  owned  by  the  Stal«  in  bank.",  iiitoroal  im- 

I>rovenieiit  companies,  <te.,  amount  to  Hirei-  iiiilliou  two  kiiodred  and  ninety-two 
Fthoii^and  seven  hundred  and  sixteen  dollar:*  nnd  tisty-six  cent*  (|3,2!»'J,716  66,) 
L  as  will  appear  hy  reference  to  nnothiT  jinrt  of  this  inessiipe.  These  stocks,  when 
frednced  to  their  market  or  estimated  value,  will  ninount  to  two  niillioii  two 
^hnndri'd  atid  fortv-f"ur  tliousaud  oi(»ht  JiutidreJ  nnd  twenty-seven  dollars 
'($2,244,827.)  If  tfiis  anjount  is.  applied  to  the  liijuiilntion  of  the  actual  indebt- 
redness  of  the  Stale,  it  will  reduce  that  debt  to  one  million  forty-seveti  thoneand 
'seventy-nine  dollars  and  sixtv-six  eents  ($1,047,079  60-}  It  is  the  opinion  of 
[fome  eorrect  thinking  and  jmhcious  [lei-sons,  an  well  as  iiiy  own,  that  it  would 

be  ^auQd  jwdiey  and  nnd  economy  to  dispose  of  all  the  Bt<K'k  owned  by  the 
I  6tat«  in  banks  and  juteruui  imjirovenienl  companies,  ur  otherwise,  as  soon  m  it 
Lean  be  done  on  advantngeovis  terms,  ami  to  apply  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of 

the  same  to  the  reduction  of  the  actual  indebteuuesft  of  tbe  State,  and  for  the 
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State,  aa  soon  m  practicable,  to  become  entirely  diaeonnected  with  all  corpora- 
tions -wrhBteTer.  either  m8  nartner  or  stockholder.  Tlic  six  per  cent,  which 
would  be  saved  upon  the  t)ond«  will  nxoount  to  more  than  all  the  dividends 
which  will  be  paid  upon  the  stock  to  long  as  it  is  owned  by  the  State. 

The  following  tabular  statciin-iit  wi)l  «bow  the  amount  of  stocks  owned  by 
the  State  in  banks,  internal  iinproTemcnt  companies,  A&,  its  original  cost  and 
ita  estimated  valno  at  the  present  time : 

Stock  owned  by  the  State, 

Talimate. 

Orlgliial  OosL  Present  Vsloe. 

Bank  of  Tennessee fl. 000,000  >1, 000,000 

Union  Bank BfiO.OOO  650,000 

East  Tennessee  and  Georgia  Railroad 1,660,000  1,300.000 

Franklin  and  Columbia  turnpike '16,960  6B,025 

Lebanon  add  Nashville         "        80,000  48,266 

Kolensville                              "        47,000  14,760 

Nashville  and  Charlotte       "       80,000  20.000 

Lebanon  and  Spnrta             "       85,000  21,170 

Columbia  Central                   "        ..., 139,000  31,170 

Nashville  and  Kenlucky      "        60,000  12,600 

Clarksville  4  KossclUvlUe  "        87,600  9,000 

Columbia.  Pslaski,  <6  Elk'n "       126,600  1S,M8 

Nashville  A  Murfreesboro    "        66,666  SO, 630 

Gallatin  and  Cnmbcrlond     "       6,000  6,283 

Oallatin                                   "        ISO, 000  26,000 

Cumber'd  4  Stone's  River   "       119,000  20,000 

TotaL $8,293,716        12,244, 827 

The  foregoing  eompanies  pay  six  per  cent,  on  tbe  estimated  value. 
It  will  be  perceived  from  the  tabular  statement  that  tbe  nniiuBl  iiidebtedneaa 
and  liabilities  of  the  State  for  intemnl  improvement  companies  and  the  agricul- 
tural bureau  will  make  the  State  liable  for  the  sum  of  twelve  millions  eight 
hundred  and  sisly-six  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fjfty-six  dullnrs  and  sixty -six 
cents  (112,806,866  66)  up  to  this  time.  And  if  all  the  iutemal  improvement 
companies  apply  for  the  aid  of  the  State  which  have  been  authorized  to  do  so 
by  the  various  acts  of  Assemblj'  which  have  been  passed  to  encourage  works  of 
internal  improvement^  it  will  swell  the  State  debt  up  to  not  less  than  twenty 
million  dollars  (420,000,000.) 


PRIVATE  AND  PUBLIC  LUXURY. 


TiTEBE  18  no  fallacy  bo  common,  as  the  doctrine  that  "  tho 
luxury  of  the  rich  benefits  the  laboring  poor,"  and  none  that 
operates  so  injuriously  on  the  well-being  of  luaiikind. 

For  many  years  pitst  t!ie  civilized  world  has  buffered  from 
the  dearness  and  deficiency  f>f  tlie  neceftsariea  of  life,  whilst 
all  the  time  t!>e  markets  have  been  glutted  by  an  excessive 
supply  of  eupcrfluitiea  and  luxuries.  If  half  the  labor  em- 
ployeil  in  producing?  these  luxuries  and  siiperliuitieB,  had  been 
engaged  in  ngriculture,  in  wood-cutting,  coal  mining,  and 
otlier  necessary  callings,  the  comforts  and  necessaries  of  life 
wonld  have  been  cheap  and  ahnndant,  and  famine  and  des- 
titution unknown  among  the  laboring  poor. 
■  Tliere  never  were  so  many  millionaires  in  tho  world  before, 
m  nor  half  so  many  paupers ;  for  to  make  one  millionaire  it  w 
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necessary  to  make  one  tliousami  ptiupers.  Without  the  pau- 
pers tlie  niillioujiire  Lecoiues  u  panpyr,  or  at  least  a  w<.)rking- 
mtm  hiinself.  The  only  use  he  can  make  of  his  mnnej,  is  to 
command  liumaii  hiltor,  and  he  can  only  coiiiinaml  tltat  of 
tlH>.*c'  wlio  are  oonipelled  by  their  wants,  to  live  by  labor. 
lie  is  •nsually  an  unmitigated  nuisance  to  eocictj,  becausjc  he 
eiiiplny.s  the  power  wliieli  capital  gives  him,  to  starve  mankind, 
by  reducin*,'  the  number  nf  a^n'ieultiiral  and  other  useful 
laborers.  Jsiuety-iiine  onodiundredths  of  his  expenditures 
for  superfluities  and  luxuries,  and  to  tliat  extent,  he  has  di- 
verted industry  from  its  proper  channels  and  lessened  the 
Bupplles  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 

When  wc  add  to  the  number  of  those  employed  in  producing 
luxuries,  those  who  vend  them,  and  the  idle  rich  themselves, 
we  have  a  host  quite  largo  enough,  if  jiut  to  useful,  rational 
labor,  to  ])lace  all  society  in  easy  and  comfortable  cireum- 
fltances,  with  oven  moderate  industry  on  the  part  of  its  mem- 
bers. 

Private  luxury  is  su]>posed  to  promote  civilization  and 
progress,  by  exciting  to  the  exorcise  <jf  skill  and  high  art. 
We  think  it  depresses  hi'^h  art  h\y  creating  a  demand  for  a 
vast  deal  of  low  art.  Tnc  wcaltliy  and  luxurious  always 
prefer  what  is  costly,  to  what  is  elegant  and  refined  ;  for  ro- 
finement  and  elegance  are  things  that  wealth  cannot  mouupo 
lize,  and  which  the  wealthy  combine  to  undervalue  and 
decry.  What  is  the  use  of  wealth,  if  the  poor  can  have  as 
desirable  things  as  the  rich?  The  msrdy  rich  are  alwa^'s 
employing  their  money,  and  their  wit,  to  decry  the  elegant 
and  refined,  and  pufi'  the  costly.  Wealthy  nobles  patronize 
art,  nof  because  they  are  wealthy,  but  liceause  they  are  noble. 

Tlie  misdirection  of  industry  occasioned  by  the  luxury  of 
the  wealthy,  begcta  more  human  destitution  ami  suffijring, 
than  all  other  causes  combined,  l»y  devolving  the  6ui>port  of 
society,  on  a  mere  faction  of  its  members.  Great  private 
wealth  is  an  evil,  the  cftects  of  which  it  seems  almost  im- 
possible to  avoid,  however  philanthropic  and  well-intentioned 
its jtossessors  may  be. 

It' given  away  in  charity,  it  ia  Imt  taking  the  products  of 
the  laboring  poor  to  bestow  ton  generally  on  the  idle  poor. 
Extensive  ])rivate  charity  cannot  properly  distinguish  the 
objects  of  its  bounty,  and  often  eneourages  crime,  idleness, 
and  dissipation,  when  it  meant  only  to  relieve  want.  It  is 
seldom  wise  or  prudent  to  bestow  charity,  when  one  cannot 
stipervise  and  eonh'ol  the  conduct  and  cxj>enditure  of  the 
recipientft  of  our  bounty.  Seeing  ami  feeling  this  great  evil, 
the  wealthy,  with  the  purest  intentions,  indulge  in  costly 
and  luxurioufi  expenditure,  in  order  to  encourage  and  give 
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employment  to  tlie  industrious  poor.  Tlie  poor  approve  such 
conduct,  and  are  grateful  for  omployniont  thus  bestowed  by 
the  rid>. 

Better,  far  better,  (in  the  general.)  that  they  were  not  cm- 

J>Ioyed  at  all,  than  employed  on  Buch  terms,  for  ]al)oringmen, 
ike  working  horses,  require  double  to  support  them  ;  and 
their  employment  in  producing  luxuries  dimiiiishes  the  num- 
bora  of  those  engaged  in  fabricating  necessaries,  and  thus 
throws  the  support  of  all  on  the  labor  of  a  few,  whilst  it  en- 
hances the  amount  of  labor  required  by  increasing  the  cost  of 
snpporling  those  eniplnyed  in  procuring  luxuries. 

Better  not  cinjdoyed  at  all  than  thus  emjiloycd.  for  it  en- 
courages and  keeps  alive  a  dolnsion,  with  hoth  the  rich  and  tho 
poor,  most  pemieions  and  ruinous  to  society.  'Jlie  indiscrimi- 
nate cry  of  the  millions  of  tlie  suffering  poor  of  all  Europe 
and  America  for  employment — mere  employment,  shows  tno 
extent  of  the  deleision  quite,  as  much  &n  ttie  useless  operations 
on  which  governments  and  corporations  often  employ  the 
working  chi^ses  in  order  ti>  relieve  their  wants.  Jfeu  require 
to  be  taught  that  nil  other  employment,  except  what  directly 
or  indirectly  tend  to  increase  the  production  of  the  necessaries 
of  life,  but  enhance,  in  the  long  run,  the  sutfering  which  they 
are  intended  to  relieve. 

Tho  national  anthem,  or  rather  the  national  dirge,  of  the 
workingmen  of  France,  lias  pictured  and  dramatized  this  de- 
lusion in  a  single  line : 

''  Ou  vivrc  en  travaillant^  ou  mourir  en  eomhattanty 

The  lievolutionary  Provisional  Government  took  them  at 
their  word,  and  set  them  to  work  at  entirely  useless  and  un- 

¥  reductive  operations.  Tho  natural  consequences  followed, 
he  treasury  broke,  and  the  Government  was  upset  iu  leas 
than  a  montJi. 

Ilad  they  been  employed  in  manuring  and  cultivating  lands 
and  other  necessary  operations,  it  might  have  given  immedi- 
ate confidence  and  credit  to  the  Government,  and  if  persisted 
in,  would  certainly  have  relieved  distress  l>y  ultimately  ren- 
dering jirovisions  cheaper  and  more  abundant. 

Tlie  man  who  has  spent  Ids  life  in  making  money  must,  ne- 
cessarily, be  coarse  and  vulgar,  lie  would  he  more  than  hu- 
man if  he  were  not  the  friend  of  the  coarse,  the  vulgar,  and 
the  costly,  the  deadly  enemy  of  that  refinement  which  is  ever 
sneering  at  his  new-born  wealth. 

Tliat  private  wealth  sacrifices  art  to  costliness,  is  seen  in  the 
gandy  merchandise  that  tills  our  cities,  in  the  vaniished  and 
gilded  ]iomf>  of  the  furniture  and  equipage  of  our  "nouveaux 
riches,'  iu  the  wautou,  tasteless  extravagance  of  dress,  with 
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which  too  many  of  our  ladles  flaunt  us  in  the  streets,  and  by 
a  universal  adoration  of  faehion. 

Art  is  ever  endurino^,  always  the  same,  for  it  is  the  embodi- 
ment of  nature,  and  the  impersonation  of  the  idea  of  beauty, 
which  is  the  same  in  all  human  pouIs  in  every  age,  and  in  all 
civilized  countries.  Fashion  is  fickle,  versatile,  capricious, 
generally  wars  against  nature,  and  attempts  to  make  deformitv 
acceptable  by  bedizening  it  with  finery,  and  decking  it  with 
gilding  and  jewelry,  in  the  vain  effort  to  attract  to  wealthy 
ostentation  that  admiration  which  is  only  due  to  art,  to  nature, 
and  to  beauty.  Our  ago  is  equally  distinguished  for  private 
wealtli,  luxury,  and  faidilonable  ostentation,  and  for  the  ab- 
sence of  a  high  and  rttlinitig  art. 

England  never  ivas  so  great  and  ])owerful  as  now — never  so 
abounded  in  millionaires  and  panpeis,  and  was  never  so  desti- 
tute of  art.  She  has  neither  a  puet,  or  an  orator,  or  an  artist 
of  any  uote.  Her  private  luxury  far  transcends  the  dreams 
of  poetry,  or  the  tfdes  of  Eastern  magniticence.  Yet,  every 
little  city  in  Italy  exhibits  more  attractive  specimens  of  art 
tlian  her  whole  eni]>ire. 

Private  luxury  has  sacrificed  art  at  the  shrine  of  fashion. 
In  this  alisencc  of  art,  this  sen.seless  and  ficnsnal  luxury  of  her 
upper  classes,  and  the  pauperism,  ignorance,  and  crime  of  her 
lower  classes,  does  she  not  cxliibit  symptoms  of  a  bloated  pros- 
perity that  but  j^remonishes  early  decay? 

The  genius  of  England  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth  attained 
its  cnlminatiTig  poiut,  because,  until  then,  fame,  not  money, 
had  been  the  chief  pui'suit  f>f  men.  In  her  reign  foreign  traoe 
began  to  hold  out  attractions  to  the  bold  and  tlie  enterprising, 
who  opened  np  the  May  for  the  sordid  and  the  moiiey-nuiking. 
She  is  now  called  a  nation  of  shop-keepers.  Like  Carthage, 
she  can  command  any  number  of  mercenary  tToi>ps,  and  is  still 
etron<^and  powerful;  but  may  not  her  private  wealth  occasion 
speedy  corruption  and  decay,  as  it  ever  has  with  wealthy  and 
commercial  nations  i 

Athens  was  greatest  in  the  day  of  Pericles.  Tlicn  art  in 
all  its  departments  reached  a  higher  excellence  than  it  has 
ever  since  attained.  Tlie  finest  models  in  architecture,  in 
sculpture,  in  epic,  Ivric,  and  draTuatic  art,  in  historic  compo- 
sitiou,  in  pliilosophical  discpiisitions,  and  in  oratory  belong  to 
that  age.  "We  hut  imitate  thym,  and  imitation  always  talla 
below  its  original. 

Private  wealth  was  then  scarcely  known  in  Athens,  and  so 
little  respected  that  Pericles  stripped  himself  of  his  patrimony 
to  beautify  and  adorn  the  city.     Men  then  lived  for  the  state, 
and  were  proud  of  public  luxury,  ashamed  of  private  show ; 
and  costliness  of  living. 
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Soon  after  the  death  of  Pericles,  the  Athenians  liecame 
§commorciah     Trade  bpgat  private  wealtli,   corruption,  and 
piational  weakness,  and  tlie  city  fell  the  easy  and  unresisting 
ij)rov  of  the  poor  but  hardy  Macedonians. 
I     No  nation  has  attained  to  the  greatness  of  Rome,  and  her 
Igreatness  was  all  owuiej  to  her  contempt  for  private  wealth  and 
lindividnal  luxury,  another  devotion  to  public  interests  nnd  to 
■the  grandeur  and  magnificence  of  her  public  works.     F(jr  the 
Kret  five  hundred  years  of  her  history,  costly  living  was  treated 
Hb  a  crime,  men  required  to  take  tneir  meals  in  view  of  the 
Ktnblic,  8o  that   die  "censores  morum"  might  discover  and 
Kunigh  any  departures  from  Bimplicity  and  economy  of  living. 
Kxtensive  conquests  introduced,  sonn  after  the  Punic  wars, 
Wjomnierce  and  private  wealth,  and  tliis  Ifogat  corruption  and 
Hecline.     The  uays  of  ihe  Emjvire  are  eqiuilly  remarkable  for 
ncrimiual  private  luxury,  and  for  ra[)id.  intellectual,  and  nioml 
Uecay.     Now  and  then  an  Emperor  would  arre.st  the  progresB 
hf  decrepitude  and  decline,  by  interetsting  the  people  in  the 
Erection  of  great  works  of  art,  great  public  rctads,  bridges, 
i^iS  muniments  of  national  <lefeiicp;  Init  the  Roman  Sena- 
tors had  become  usurious   and  luxurious  sensualists,  private 
wealth  had  banished  all  patriotism,  all  elevatinu  of  sentiment, 
all  regard  for  art,  all  intellectual  enjovnient,  and  introduced 
in  their  stead  private  luxury,  and  a  cold,  calculating,  cowardly 
selfishness  of  morals. 
I      If  we  except  England,  all  nations  have  been  short-lived,  or 
Bather  their  strength  and  prosperity  have  been  short-lived, 
[after  commerce  had  introduced  private  wealth  and  luxury. 
p*ha?nicia,  Carthage,  Athens,  Venice,  Genoa,  Portugal ,  Spain, 
bud  Ilolland,  furnish  a  few  among  many  instances. 
f    What  is  expended  in  public  works  of  usL-fulness  or  of  art,  is 
invested  for  tne  benefit  of  all,  but  especially  of  the  poor  and 
the  laboring;  class.     This  is  espeeially  commendable  for  two 
reasons.     The  rich  may  liave  costly  buildings,  fine  libraries, 
beautiful  lawns,  extensive  museums,  paintings,  and  statuary, 
and  other  works  of  art,  and  thus  might  monopolize  the  pleas- 
ures of  taste  and  of  intellect,  but  for  a  well-directed  public 
luxury  and  expenditure,  that  shall  open  up  tt>  the  jHntr  higher 
sources  of  employment  than  any  which  private  wealtli  can 
monopolize.     The  laboring  [loor  pay  all  the  taxes,  for  labor 
creates  all  values,  and  the  only  return  that  can  be  made  to 
l_them  is  to  expend  as  much  as  possible  of  the  income  of  gov- 
■trnnient  in  such  public  luxury  as  is  equally  participated  in  by 
■Hch  and  poor. 

f  The  policy  and  practice  of  ancient  republics  was  admirable 
in  this  matter.  So  numerous  and  refining  were  the  public  in- 
stitutions of  Athens,  tliat  the  common  people  were  capable  of 


criticizing  the  lang^iage  of  their  most  fiiiineut  oratore.  Kome 
more  thau  rivalled  Athens  iu  the  inagriitiule  and  nimiber  of 
her  jjublic  works,  and  in  the  various  j>ri>vi!jion8  which  slie 
made  for  training,  educating,  refining,  and  aiuuhing  the  masses. 
But  it  is  needless  to  iinilti]>Iy  examples.  All  Italy,  ami  Greece, 
and  Egypt,  and  Southwestern  ^\^ia  abound  with  remains  of  art, 
■which  attest  that  puLlic  luxury  vrus  as  universal  in  tliosse  olden 
and  purer  days  as  private  economy  and  siuiplicity  of  life. 

Tlie  modern  States  of  Continental  Europe  have  not  been 
nogleetful  in  providing  nietins  and  opportunities  e)f  ratiinial 
and  retining  relaxation  and  enjoyment  fur  the  wlmlc  people. 
All  their  cities  abound  with  public  paries,  gardens,  tine  speci- 
mens of  art  and  architecture,  jniblic  libraries,  ifcc,  which  tend 
to  equalize  conditions  by  aft'ording  to  the  poor  enjoyments  as 
refined  and  elevating  as  any  which  the  rich  posee^.  Paris  is 
almost  as  democratic  as  ancient  Athens  or  Itonie,  for  her  citi- 
zens have,  ''without  money  and  without  price,"  as  many  sources 
of  enjoyment,  and  as  many  means  ot'intellectiud  improvement, 
as  the  people  of  those  ancient  cities.  It  were  well  tiuit  her 
citizens  were  satistied  with  imitating  autiqiuty  in  public  ex- 
penditure and  hixui'y;  but  tliey  are  becoming  clamorous  iu 
requiring  of  Government  their  daily  food,  thejiantvii  et  circen- 
seji  eventually  so  corrupting  and  debilitating  to  Iloman  char- 
acter. 

England  has  been  very  remiss  in  this  matter;  she  is  not  at 
all  distinguished  for  her  juildie  works,  her  specimens  of  iirt 
and  architecture,  and  still  less  so  for  any  pi'uvision  for  the 
enjoyment  and  retinement  of  her  people.  Slie  has  committed 
the  fatal  mistake,  of  trusting  to  political  liberty,  as  an  ade- 
qnate  and  sufficient  means  of  i>reventing  too  gross  socitJ 
iue<jualify  of  cnnditions.  Tlie  peoplu  uf  Great  Britain  are  free, 
BO  far  as  the  domini<_)U  of  government  is  concerned,  but  are 
the  most  abject  slaves  to  capital  on  earth,  for  tliere  are  more 
de])endent  hel])less  paupers  in  her  dominions  than  in  any 
other  e<[ual  populati<.>n.  Engkuil  has  made  all  projterty  a 
monopoly,  and  property  has  become,  if  not  ''robbery,''  at  least 
a  merciless  tyrant. 

But  we,  of  America,  have  far  transcended  the  folly  of  Eng- 
land in  confiding  to  political  equality  as  tlie  adequate  means 
of  begetting  and  continuing  social  eqmdity  and  M'ell-being. 
The  imemployed  masses  at  the  North,  are  n(»t  oidy  woi*se  off 
tlian  the  serfs  of  Ilussia,  or  the  citizens  of  Paris,  but  they  are 
worse  off  than  the  paiqx'i"s  of  England,  for  she  mulies  better 
provisions  for  the  unemployed  poor  than  we.  Already  in 
mucti  of  the  North  the  condition  of  the  laboring  poor  is  at  all 
times  less  desirable  than  that  of  the  poor  oi  Europe,  for  there, 
public  luxm-y  and  expenditure  open  up  to  them  many  sources 


of  pleasure,  UDknown  to  America.  Property  is  no  where  bo 
close  a  monopoly  as  in  tlie  Eastern  ]>ortii)n  of  the  Union,  The 
State  owns  nothing,  has  reserved  nothing  for  public  use  and 
enjnjincnt.  Tlio  most  democnitic  jieoj^e  in  theory  in  the 
world,  we  are  fast  in  becoming  the  least  so  in  practice. 

The  city  of  Washington  presents  the  single  exception  to 
this  monopoly  Hyi^tem,  this  inattention  to  the  interests  and 
wants  of  the  public,  and  etipecially,  of  the  working-men. 
We  sliall  proliably  make  tlie  peculiarities  and  advantages 
which  tliis  city  now  presents,  and  the  far  greater  which  sho 
holds  forth  in  prospect  the  subject  of  a  futtire  essay. 


KOKTIIERN  MORALS. 


We  have  sometimes  been  rejiroved  for  snggesting  tlie  con- 
trast in  regard  to  morals  presented  at  the  North  and  tiie  South. 
A  contemporarj'^  aids  us  witli  some  remarks  relating  to  the 
late  movements  in  Olito  to  suppress  the  Free-lovo  Association 
in  Erie  county.    lie  says : 

"Here  we  are  now,  good  render,  in  the  (aat  half  of  tlio  nineteenth 
century  of  Christian  teaching,  wiili  such  inalilutions  as  the  above 
flouriahing  among  us,  with  such  jmiuful  endences  of  degeneration  of 
mind,  morala,  education,  and  ruin  to  social  circles,  taking  root  in  our 
sister  States,  and  we  find  the  people  in  authority  even  giuzxled  to  knowr 
Low  to  treat  such  immoral  associations.  What  reason  tells  them  is 
'justice,'  the  masses  are  inclined  to  look  upon  aa  'oppression'  in  this 
'free  Republic,'  and  would  e\fu  sympathize  with  and  strengthen  the 
'  Free-lovera'  as  being  martyrs  in  their  cause." 

A  further  extract  is  much  in  point  from  the  Cincinnati  En- 
quirer, and  we  commend  it  to  our  correspondent  "Python." 

"The  Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  Jeffersonian  of  the  24th  inst,  speaking  ot 
the  Circuit  Court  being  held  in  that  country,  remarks: 

"  There  are  thirty-four  applications  for  divorce,  twenty  of  which  have 
already  been  granted.  The  ease  with  which  divorces  can  be  obtained 
under  our  laws  we  regard  as  a  premium  oifered  to  matrimonial  infi- 
delity and  family  disruptions.  Indiana  is  fast  becoming  the  13olany 
Bay  of  bad  husbands  and  frail  wivea.  Our  laws  should  be  reformed, 
or  the  marriage  slate  will  become  a  mere  experiment,  or  the  occasion 
for  gratifying  temporary  lust  and  passion. 

"There  is  much  truth  in  what  the  Jeflersontan  says,  and  it  applies 
equally  to  Ohio. 

"  Where  parties  can  obtain  a  divorce  upon  frivolous  pretexts  and 
hght  causes,  the  result  cannot  be  otherwise  than  a  great  increase  in 
immortality  and  crime.  If  things  go  on  as  they  have  done  for  several 
T«ars,  it  will  he  ns  much  as  our  Courts  can  do  to  ttnmarry  those  who 
Wve  ruahed  into  the  matrimouial  contract.    It  is  time  tluit  a  check 
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was  put  to  this  exceeding  facility  of  divorce,  either  bv  a  cloeer  scmtiDy 
in  the  Courts,  or  by  ameDdnienta  of  the  laws  authorizing  it.  The  fact 
that  divorcea  can  be  obtained  so  readily  is  not  calculated  to  add  to  the 
MDctity  of  the  marriage  obligatiou,  and  to  increase  the  circutnspectiou 
of  paniee  when  about  to  enter  into  its  L&Iy  lites." 


HEMP  GROWING  REGION  OF  THE  DNITED  STATES. 

W.  Gilpin,  of  lOesouri,  haa  "well  expressed  himself  in  regard 
to  tills  sunject,  and  we  quote  his  remarks  as  lately  given  to 
the  jiublic: 

There  is  a  region  of  Miesouri  of  rapidly  rising  fame  and 
iinportancc,  gaining  for  itself  a  State  and  a  national  reputa- 
tion, wliich  we  will  define  as  the  "region  of  the  heiuj)  culture." 
Specially  favored  hy  nature  in  its  gcograpliical  locality,  cli- 
mate, navigation,  and  superlative  fertility,  this  region  has 
become  the  seat  of  a  hemp  cidture  which  has  a  strong,  organ- 
ized, and  national  foundation.  Tlie  liemjj  culture  receives 
special  attention  in  twenty  counties  bisected  by  the  Missouri 
nvcr,  and  all  adjacent  to  its  two  shores.  Tliey  fonn  a  belt 
of  laud  east  and  west,  enclosed  between  the  thirty -eighth  and 
fortieth  degrees  of  latitude.  Here  is  the  production  of  these 
coimties  in  hemp,  flax,  and  tobacco,  in  order  as  they  lie  along 
the  river— census  of  1850: 

Homp,  Umi.      Flax,  ponnd*.        Tobkaco,  ponnda. 

Jackson 361  1,443  38,920 

Lafayette 2,463  6,807  75,036 

Saline 1,559  160  287,533 

Cooper 38  9,835  137,800 

Moniteau 11  7,621  39,550 

Cole 11  5,129  43,150 

Cass 1  2,048  5,353 

Johnson 65  7,670  900 

PetHs 52  2,784  1,3<X> 

MiUor 3  5,600  12,900 

Platte 4,355  420  66,000 

Clay 1,288  88,197  20,050 

Ray 431  6,802  516,906 

Carroll 300  1,779  289,869 

Chariton 170  3,213  2,667,908 

Howard 904  16,948  3,188,122 

Boone 61  20,695  584,949 

CUnton 193  6,376  6,850 

Randolph 23  17,368  2,262,796 

Buchanan 1,894  620  7,850 

14,173  tons,  or  28,346,000  pounds. 
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Since  1860  the  hemp  culture  has  doubled  in  vigor  both  in 
the  land  asei^cd  to  ita  caltui-e  and  iti  the  application  of 
machinery  to  its  production  and  inanutactiire.  The  produc- 
tion of  that  year,  within  the  above  region,  was  28,346,000 
pounds,  estimating  the  ton  at  2,000  pounds ;  and  that  of  the 
whole  State  16,119  tons,  or  32,238,000  pounds. 

The  course  of  the  Missouri  river  tlirough  this  region  of 
fluperlativo  fertility  may  be  coui])nred  to  the  Nile  flowing 
through  lower  Egypt  to  the  Mediferraiieaii.  It  i«i  in  the  ability 
of  an  abundant  and  boiinteoiiB  production  that  this  comparison 
holds,  but  not  in  temperature,  climate,  or  physical  features. 
In  Egypt  the  arable  and  inhabitable  district  is  limited  to  the 
ravine  of  the  Nile,  which  is  ovei-tlowod  and  irrigated  by  its 
waters;  bevond  this  the  primeval  desert  reigns  every  where 
Bupi-eme.  With  us  the  same  fertility  chai*acterizes  the  borders 
of  the  stream,  which  Ims  the  siinic  abundance  of  fertilizing 
waters,  the  same  splendid  navigation,  tlie  same  solemuity  in 
its  ever-flowing  channel,  and  the  same  redundancy  of  benig- 
nant attributes  which  have  defied  tlie  Nile.  But,  on  every 
side,  from  the  gently  elevated  crest  that  bounds  the  ravine  of 
the  Missouri,  exjiands,  with  a  radius  of  rme  tlumsand  miles, 
that  variegated  calcareous  jdain  which  we  define  as  the  "Basin 
of  the  Mississippi."  Tliis  undulating  plain  has  an  ai'ca  equal 
in  capacitv  to  all  the  other  river  ba.sins  of  the  world,  and  com- 
bines all  tJieir  varieties.  So  ranch  does  the  mind  revert  to  tlie 
ocean  to  explain  by  comparison  its  exquisite  romantic  beauty, 
at  once  immense  and  regular,  that  this  hymn  to  the  sea  may 
with  propriety  describe  it : 


P     fror 


"Thou  glorious  mirror,  where  tbe  Almighty's  form 

Gliusos  itself  in  tempest;  in  nil  time — 
Calm  or  convulsed ;  in  breeie,  or  gale,  or  st'jrm. 

Dark  hearing,  boundless,  cndlciiLS,  and  suMiuc— 
The  image  of  pternity — the  tlirone 
Of  tbe  invincible,  •   •   •  each  lono 
Obeys  thee ;  thou  goest  fortlt,  dread,  fathomless,  alone  1" 


The  current  course  of  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi  rivers  is 
from  north  to  south.  Tlic  latter  is  so  through  its  whole  length. 
The  Missouri,  after  a  southern  couiise  of  3,OO0  miles,  receives 
the  Kansas  river  in  latitude  39",  turns  abruptly  to  the  cast, 
penetrates  the  State  of  Missouri  and  bisects  it  from  the  west 
to  east,  with  a  channel  four  hundred  miles  in  length.  Into 
the  eastern  mouth  of  this  channel  all  tlie  great  mitural  lines  of 
travel  coming  from  the  Atlantic  by  the  St.  Lawrence,  Ohio, 
and  South  Mississippi  rivers  concentrate  as  rays  to  a  focal 
point.  They  are  altogether  carried  forward  to  tlie  central 
west  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kansas,  where  the  unbroken  prairie 
B    fonnation  meets  tlio  river,  and  to  which  tlie  radiant  laud  routes 
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Pacific  ocean,  similarly  concentrate.  This  channel  is,  then, 
now,  and  is  dcotint'd  prosi>ectively  to  remain,  the  most  tlu'ouged 
and  wonderful  in  the  world.  It  is  central,  ccM  and  wfsty  to 
the  American  continent,  to  the  Basin  ot  the  Miseissipj-ii,  and 
to  the  American  Union.  It  lies  alou^  t!ie  axis  of  that  isother- 
mal, tcmi»Grate  zone  within  which  is  the  zodiac  of  nations, 
and  is  also  the  axis  of  the  population,  progress,  travel,  prodnc- 
tion,  consumption,  coLnuicrce,  transportation,  and  habitation 
of  the  human  race.  It  is  the  highway  from  Western  Europe 
to  Oriental  Asia.  It  is  under  that  line  of  latitude  where  all 
things  iiurthern  and  southern  meet  and  blend  together;  where 
the  day  and  night,  the  seswons  of  the  year,  labor,  the  growth 
of  nature,  and  all  the  elements  of  human  society  and  of  the 
vegetable  and  aniuinl  wurkl  have  the  widest  range,  the  (greatest 
variety,  and  the  highest  development.  This  chaimel  has  a 
double  shore,  or  SOO  miles  of  coast.  It  Iuls  the  familiar  accom- 
modation and  safety  of  a  canal,  a  raili'oad,  or  a  street.  Its 
depth  of  water  and  capacity  for  commerce  will  receive  and 
carry  forward  the  freightage  of  all  tJic  oceans  and  uU  the  con- 
tinents. Similar  channels  both  antiquitj'  and  modern  times 
have  seen  and  used — sucb  are  the  Lower  Nile,  the  liosiihorous, 
and  Dardonelles;  tJie  Strait  i>f  Hercules,  the  English  Channel, 
the  Baltic's  mouth,  tbe  Hudson,  front  New  York  to  Albany ; 
only  this  has  greater  length,  divides  more  fertile  shores,  and 
connects  more  mimerous  hosts  of  nations. 

Such  is  the  hemp  region.  It  has  an  altitude  one  thousand 
feet  above  the  sea,  a  salubrity  ecpal  to  the  table  lauds,  a 
fertility  superior  to  the  Delta  of  Louiwiana,  an  unlimited  area, 
a  navigation  better  than  the  sea,  a  climate  exactly  congenial 
to  the  white  man,  a  rural  beauty  forever  graceful,  fresh,  and 
fascinating.  It  is,  on  a  vastly  magnified  scale,  the  couuterpiut 
of  that  delicious  and  classic  Italy,  traversed  by  the  Po,  dotte<l 
with  cities,  Venice,  Verona,  Mantua,  Milan,  of  which  Shak- 
speare  has  written,  and  where  Virgil  and  Tiisso  sung.  If  an 
ellipse  bo  described  extending  from  the  Osage  moutn  to  Fort 
Riley,  some  live  hundred  miles,  and  in  l*readui  three  hundred, 
it  will  contain  that  district  of  fat,  lustrous  soil,  exuberant  vege- 
tation, graceful  beauty,  and  abundant  streams,  where  naliire 
has  l>ouutil'ully  blended  all  her  choicest  gifrs  to  locate  the  rural 
quiutesseuce  of  America  and  of  the  world ! 


MISEHAL  RESOURCES  OF  GEORGIA. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Eeview  wc  [iresented  some  items 
in  regard  to  the  geology  of  Mississippi,  and  are  glad  to  add 
to  them,  such  as  come  to  hand,  in  regard  to  the  other  Southern 
States. 


MnrEBAL  RK80UECE8   OF  QEOBGIA. 
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A.  concise  account  of  the  geological  formation  of  the  State 
aud  of  the  localities  and  fjiialities  of  the  minerals  found,  Mifh 
a  statement  of  their  \'alue,  bolli  practical  audeeieiitiiic,  would 
be  of  interest  to  many,  but  it  would  require  a  vohnne,  and  liea 
bejond  the  limits  of  these  brief  lettei-s.  Abricf  outline,  how- 
ever, will  not  be  out  of  jjlace. 

The  territory  of  Georgia,  extending  from  the  ocean  to  tho 
mountains  of  the  N.  W.,  embi'acos  all  the  difl'erent  geologi- 
cal formations  which  have  been  discovere<l  in  the  ITnited  iS tatea, 
witli  the  exception  <A'  that  of  the  Connecticut  valley,  the  geo- 
logical equivalent  aud  age  of  which  is  still  a  matter  of  dispute. 
This  series  is  only  of  scieatific  interest — no  minerals  of  eouimer- 
cial  value  having  been  found  within  its  limits — whilst  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Georgia  formation  are  those,  which  not  oidy 
in  this  country,  but  in  all  parts  of  tlic  world,  have  proved  of  | 
economic  imnortauce.  It  is  in  them  that  the  gold,  gilvcr,  cop- 
per, ziidc  ana  iron,  the  coal  and  marble  aud  cements  and  lire- 
clavs  and  all  useful  minerals  are  found. 

llie  strata  on  the  Eastern  Hank  or  Athiiitic  slope  of  tho  Ap- 

Salachian  chain  of  mountains  (the  Alleghaniesand  IJlue  Kidge) 
ip  generally  to  the  S.  E.  On  the  western  deelivitifs  they  tsiko 
the  opjjosite  com-se  and  tslopo  to  the  N.  W.  The  outen-pping 
strata,  then,  it  is  evident,  arc  controlled  in  their  dip  and  bear- 
ing by  tJiis  chain,  and  rnuning  N.  E.  and  S.  AV.  correspond 
in  direction  with  it. 

The  rich  metalliferous  strata,  then,  of  N(.»rth  Carolina,  after 
leaving  that  State,  enter  immediately  into  Georgia,  and  re- 
taining their  general  course,  tra\'ei"se  the  State  from  Rabua 
to  Carroll  county,  a  dibtance  of  150  or  200  miles. 

llie  formations  of  Tennessee,  for  tho  same  reason,  are  found 
extending  into  Georgisi,  and  the  strata  of  Polk  county  at  Duch- 
town,  so  rich  in  copper,  and  in  other  counties,  so  abundant 
in  the  richest  mai'bles  and  iinest  coals,  find  their  equivalents 
in  Fannin  and  the  more  western  counties  of  Georgia. 

These  facts  of  themselves  would  indicate  the  probable  exis- 
tence of  equal  mineral  wealtli  in  this  State,  but  wo  have  more 
positive  and  indeed  tangible  proof  in  the  minerals  already  dis- 
covered. 

Commencing  in  the  carboniferous  series  of  Dado  county, 
the  extreme  N.  W.  of  the  State,  the  strata  are  found  nearly 
horizontal,  sloping  slightly  to  the  west,  at  an  angle  of  from  1 
to  5  deg.  Tlie  Raccoon  mountains  are  tho  continuenco  of 
Waldeii  s  Eidgc  of  Tennessee,  and  like  it,  consists  of  alterna- 
tions of  shales,  sand-stones,  coal  seams  aud  beds  of  tire-clay. 
Ibe  ravines  between  the  poaks  frequently  expose  tine  sections 
of  the  strata.  In  one  of  them  7  seams  of  coal  were  traced 
aud  found  to  vary  from  2  i  aches  to  i  feet  thick.    Ouo  seam 
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ill  another  peak  is  eaid  to  be  6  feet  in  tlncknees.  Tlie  stata  of 
the  coal  measures  cap  the  range,  below  them  tlie  carboniferotis 
limestone  appears  and  I'ornis  the  basis  of  the  uioniiljiiii ;  15 
miles  to  the  east  of  this  range  the  Lookont  runs  parallel  to  it. 
Its  strata,  also,  are  nearly  horizontal,  and  its  heavy  eandstonea 
and  shales  are  identical  with  diose  of  the  lower  strata  of  the 
Haccoijii  mountains.  Tlie  coal  Beams  of  this  latter  range,  if 
contined  in  an  imaginary  line  towai-<i  the  Lookout  mountaing, 
would  ovei-shoot  hn  fiumniit  a  few  feet.  Some  efforts  have 
been  made  to  find  eoal  on  this  range.  It  is  certain  though, 
that  it  cannot  be  toumt  in  workable  quantities.  Narrow  Beams 
may  and  probably  will  be  found,  corresjionding  to  the  lower 
scams  of  llaccoon  mountain,  but  they  will  not  probably  ex- 
ceed an  inch  or  two  in  thickness. 

To  the  east  we  pass  successively  over  the  edges  of  the  car- 
boniferous limestone  and  a  bed  of  conglomerate,  an<l  leaving 
the  rocks  t»f  the  carboniferous  period,  pass  over  strata  of  the 
Devonian  and  Upper  Siluriati  (each  with  their  characteristic 
animal  remains,)  and  find  the  limestones  of  the  Lower  Silurian, 
in  some  places,  actually  made  up  of  the  shells  of  inullucks 
cementea  together.  Beautiful  slabs  of  marble  exhibiting  fine- 
ly their  animal  origin  may  be  procured  from  these  strata. 

Tliese  rocks  lie  nearly,  and  in  some  places  quite  horizontal, 
but  on  going  farther  east  we  lind  horizontal  beds  of  niagne- 
fiian  limestone,  devoid  of  animal  remains,  which  probably  be- 
long to  the  Lower  Silurian  formatirm. 

This  is  the  lowest  stratum  exhibited,  and  forms  the  "  Anti- 
clinal Eidge,"  a  few  miles  from  the  county  seat  of  Catoosa 
county.  Kast  of  this  the  dip  of  the  strata  is  reversed,  from 
"N.  W.,  whicli  west  of  this  ridge  i.s  the  constant  (^lope,  to  S.  E., 
which  18  the  dip  uf  all  strata  soutbeiiet  of  this  line.  In  pass- 
ing from  Loftkout  mountain  to  thisjilace  we  pass  in  order  from 
the  carlnmifemus  fonnatious  to  the  older,  traversing  succes- 
sively tile  Oarbtmiferous,  Devonian  and  the  Silurian  foi-mations. 
From  the  ridge,  to  the  oast,  the  same  beds  are  found,  but  in 
the  reverse  order,  and  we  ascend  in  the  geological  scale.  The 
fopnillferous  stata,  farther  east,  is  fcmnd  inuJerlying  or  dipping 
under,  the  shales  and  clay  slates  which  in  turn  underlie  the 
luetajihoric  slates.  This  inferior  ])OBition  of  rocks,  which  are 
tlie  iintst  recent,  is  due  to  the  ]iecuHar  action  liy  wliieli  the 
Appalachian  chain  was  f  jriued,  u  force  as  it  were  acting  from 
6,  E.  doubling  and  overlap])ing  the  strata  and  reversing  their 
natural  positions.  Tlio  same  fact  has  been  observed  Jhroijgh- 
out  the  extent  of  the  eastern  flank  of  these  inonntains.  The 
line  of  junction  between  tlie  calcareous  rocks  and  tlie  crystal- 
line metamuqibic  will  be  found  near  tbe  fallowing  line,  vary- 
ing, however,  with  the  surface  of  the  country.    Leaving  the 
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Tennessee  border  the  line  runs  south,  tlirougli  the  western 
part  of  Murray  county,  and  contitmes  south  ;  it  paeses  through 
the  central  portion  of  Caee  county,  and  turning,  by  a  rather 
sudden  cur\'e  to  the  S.  W.,  it  leaves  the  State  near  the  N.W. 
corner  of  Carrol!  county.  The  country  to  the  N.  W.  of  this 
line  includes  all  the  loesiliferons  strata  of  the  State,  ■which  is 
older  than  the  coal. 

Tlie  beds  are  filled  with  organic  remains  and  present  a  fine 
field  for  pnleontological  investigation,  and  all  withiu  a  com- 
paratively limited  sjiace.  But  there  is  wurk  here  also  for  the 
practical  (jeologist.  Tlie  minerals  nf  tliis  section,  found  in  the 
coal  measures  and  the  lower  formations,  are  of  utmost  impor- 
tance. The  coal  fields  of  Georgia,  though  more  limited  in  ex- 
tent than  those  of  Tennessee  and  Alabama,  contain  cojil  of 
the  finest  quality,  and  its  exact  quantity  should  bo  ascertained. 
Fire-clay  is  abundant,  and  if  iron  f>re,  (either  the  *'  Black-batid" 
as  called  by  the  miners,  or  any  other  ore  which  may  be  looked 
for  in  this  position,)  could  be  found  in  proximity  to  the  coal, 
the  cost  of  fuel,  whicli  is  always  a  very  heavy  tax  to  iron 
workers,  would  be  much  reduced,  and  the  price  of  iron  neces- 
sarily lessened. 

Tlie  marble  workers  and  builders  of  our  cities  import  large 
quantities  of  sandstone  from  Vermont,  and  other  Isew  Eng- 
land States,  at  a  cost  of  from  $15  to  $20  per  ton,  while  within 
1,  2,  and  300  miles  they  have  inexhaustilile  (piarries  of  the 
same  material,  equal  in  every  res])eet  to  the  northern  stone. 

Why  should  our  railroad  companies  and  masons  import  all 
the  cement  tlioy  use  from  Kew  York,  when  magnesiaii  and 
argillaceous  limestones,  of  exactly  the  com positioti  for  hydrau- 
lic cement,  as  good  as  that  of  Rosendale,  exists  in  abuudance 
in  our  limestone  country? 

Gypsum  is  found.  Does  it  exist  in  quantities  which  M'ill 
supply  the  demands  of  agriculture  and  the  arts?  It  probably 
exists  in  tlie  neighborhood  of  our  numerous  sulphur  springs 
and  is  suJHciently  valuable  to  justify  explorati<.>u. 

Among  the  fossilil'erous  strata  are  found  Epsom  salts  (sulpliate 
of  magnesia,)  Alum,  Saltpetre,  phosphate  of  lime,  ttc,  all  of 
which  are  valuable,  and  preseut  an  open  field  tor  industry  and 
investment  of  capital.  Men  on  the  ground  are  read}'  to  engage 
in  these  enteri>rise8,  but  they  want  some  <^tne  to  point  out  the 
valuable  minerals,  to  ascertain  for  tlieiii  their  exact  chemical 
constitution,  and  inform  them  how  they  may  be  prepared  for 
market.  Kilns  of  limestone  have  been  burned,  and  because  it 
did  nut  "  8la<-k"  (which  hydraulic  lime  never  does)  if  was  con- 
sidered worthk'ss,  and  the  properties  of  the  rock  left  uninves- 
tigated. Graphite  or  Blacklead  in  considerable  ouantities, 
Bcattered  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  is  reported  to  have 
been  found  in  some  of  the  N.  W.  counties  (Chattooga.) 


TnE   BAB  OF    CHARLESTOX. 


THE  BAR  OF  CnAHLESTOJf.  ^ 

Capt.  Ccllcm,  of  the  United  States  Engineers,  reports  very 
favorably  of  the  success  of  the  etibrts  novr  beinj^  prosecnted 
for  decpc-ning  the  channels  of  the  bar  i>t'  Charletiton.  No 
subject  can  be  more  important  to  the  jienple  of  that  city,  and, 
indeed,  of  the  M-hnIo  South,  in  a  commercial  point  ol  view. 
The  dredging  operation  is  performed  by  a  machine  invent- 
ed by  an  old  schoid-iiiate  of  ours,  whoso  mechanical  genins 
developed  it^self  coeval  with  the  earlicpt  gambollings  of  boy- 
hood, Natlianiel  Lebby,  of  Charleston.  It  is  <jf  such  power  that 
bricks,  cantmu  balls,  roots,  bits  of  wreck,  parts  of  piles,  con- 
creted sand  and  shells,  and  even  a  boat  grapnel  of  30lbs.,  have 
been  readily  pumpc*!  up  from  the  depth  of  twelve  feet.  Seve- 
ral times  150  cubic  yards  have  been  excavated  in  less  than 
lialf  an  liour.    The  engineer  tells  us — 

"My  di^sign  has  already  been  crowned  with  great  success,  these  ope- 
rations hariug  resulted  in  Oeeiifuing  the  bulkhead  in  mid-channel  for 
[a  small  v/'\i\lh,  full  tico/eet,  and  tbtii,  projecting  western  end  of  Drun- 
iken  l)i<k  Shoal,  three  to  seven  feet  over  tiie  whole  area  of  the  proposed 
Mjutting,  .ijivinp  us  now  a  connparatively  straight  chatinel,  tliough  uar- 
[tow,  with  tiffkteen  feet  of  water  at  high  liiie.  With  such  gratifying 
[resulls,  after  accomplishing  hut  one-fcmrth  of  the  work,  we  have  much 
tto  hope  fur  iu  our  further  operations. 

At  the  ]>rest?tU  rate  of  progress,  the  dreOgtng  of  the  whole  channel 
kvili  hp  completed  about  the  end  of  next  summer.  Py  substituting  a 
riarger  pump,  and  economizing  power  by  some  alight  modifications  of  the 
f  machine,  the  whole  work  might  be  accomplished  in  a  much  shorter  time. 
[  "But  the  question  will  naturally  be  ask<?d,  will  tot  the  channel  im- 
l mediately  till  up  as  soon  as  opened  ?  Tiiia  iiuory  cannot  l)«'  positively 
[answered  except  by  yEoIus  or  Neptune,  who  preside  over  the  winds  and 
[waves;  but,  in  my  humble  opinion,  our  task  will  not  be  that  of  Sisy- 
[phus,  ever  removing  the  aanda  but  to  be  rolled  back  upon  us.  Judg- 
[liig  from  past  indicalions,  there  is  every  probability  of  the  clianiiel  not 
Imnterially  changing,  wlien  once  opened,  exccjit  by  the  influence  of 
I  southerly  storms  (fortunately  generally  of  short  duration)  blowing 
I  transversely  to  its  direction,  which  might  deposit  sand  from  the  shoals 
I  forming  its  southern  bank.  To  the  northeiv^t,  it  is  protected  from 
[■terms  by  Sullivan's  and  Long  Ish^inds,  to  the  east  by  Rattle  Snake 
[  Shoals,  to  the  southeast  anrl  aoutli,  by  Drunken  Dick,  and  from  all 
I  other  quarters  by  the  mainland  or  adjoining  islands;  so  that  it  may 
ibe  regarded  as  a  land-locked  channel.  All  past  indications  are  in  favor 
of  its  remaining  open.  In  Des  Barres's  chart  of  1780,  it  is  repreaen- 
l  ted  as  a  mere  sluice;  probably  because  it  was  not  sounded  out  thor- 
oughly. Since  1821,  when  there  was  but  six  feet  at  low  water,  it  has 
been  deepening,  having  acquired  a  depth  of  over  eight  feet  in  1852, 
of  ten  feet  in  1854,  since  when  it  has  remained  nearly  stationary  up 
I  to  the  time  of  our  commencing  dredging.  This  deepening  is  doubt- 
I  leas  due,  iu  «  great  inea.sure,  to  the  erection  of  the  artificial  rock  is- 
land for  the  foundation  of  Fort  Sumter,  but  more  particularly  to  the 
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building  of  BowmanV  Jetty,  botli  of  wliioli  liavt  londeil  to  throw  a  larger 
volume  of  water  througli  »  narrower  cli«niiel,  which  being  thus  restrio- 
tetl,  ba<l  necessarily  to  excavate  a  deeper  opening  fur  ita  discharge.  Its 
direction  is  al»o  favorable  tf>  its  permanency,  being  nearly  east  and  west; 
the  tJood-tidnl  wave  sweeping  directly  through  it,  with  a  velocity  of 
two  and  a  half  miles  per  hour,  thus  thoroughly  scouring  it  twice  eve- 
ly  Iwenty-four  Imurs.  As  further  pvidence  of  its  probable  permanency, 
it  may  be  sUited  that  the  great  September  gale  of  1854,  and  many  se- 
rere  storms  since,  have  produced  little  or  no  change  in  the  channel. 
Since  our  dredging  operations  conintenced  there  have  been  no  indica- 
tions of  filling  up,  but  on  the  contrary,  the  bottom,  where  we  have  been 
at  ■work,  yet  remrtins  strongly  marked  with  deep  boles  formed  by  the 

ion-hose  cf  the  centrifugal  pump  by  which  the  dredging  is  executed. 

But  8U]>pose  that  sand  should  occasionslly  be  washed  in,  which  is 
not  impossdde,  nor  perhaps  improbable,  particidaily  during  a  violent 
sootli-easl  storm  ;  how  trifling  wouhl  be  the  cost  of  removing  it,  when 
compared  with  the  vast  advantacs  arrruing  to  the  commerce  of 
Ciiarleston  from  an  open  channel  of  twenty  feet  in  deplli?  The  dif- 
ference of  marine  insurance  alone  would  propably  pay  (ho  cost;  and 
the  fuel  saved  by  steamers  bound  north,  by  shortening  their  voyages 
some  fifteen  miles,  would  make  n  considerable  item  towards  it." 


DOMESTIC  TREATMEXT  OF  SLAVES. 

The  Hon.  J.  F.  Marshall,  in  an  address  before  the  State 
Agricultural  Society  of  South  Carolina,  givon;  expression  to 
the  kindly  synipatlues  in  refl^ard  to  the  true  welfare  of  the  ne- 
gro, whicn  are  so  little  unclerstood  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
Slaveholding  States: 

"An  all-wise  providence  has  seen  proper  in  Lis  justice  and  mercy, 
to  place  them  here  in  our  midst  for  our  social  and  practical  benefit,  and 
for  their  improvement  in  morals  and  religion,  From  a  handful  import- 
e<l  two  hundred  years  ago,  tlicy  have  increased  under  our  benign  sys- 
tem of  treatment,  to  over  four  niillion.s.  They  have  grown  up,  around 
and  with  us;  they  have  increased  with  our  strength  and  is  a  part  of 
our  domestic  system.  It  forms  the  very  basis  of  our  wealth ;  no  other 
form  of  labor  can  be  substituted  in  its  stead,  and  produce  the  same 
quantity  of  cotton,  rice,  sugar,  and  tobacco,  than  is  now  produced  in 
the  Slave  States.  Neither  the  European  or  Asiatic  could  labor  upon 
onr  plantations.  They  would  perish  by  the  thousand,  and  our  lauds 
would  be<^ome  a  bowling  wilderness. 

"History  tells  us  that  the  only  government  under  which  the  negro 
lias  ever  made  any  iinprovemert  in  mind,  tnorals,  and  religion,  and  the 
Otttjr  government  under  which  be  has  led  a  contented  and  happy  life, 
it  uaaer  the  government  and  dominion  of  the  white  races.  But  then^ 
•re  some  tickiy  tentimentalistg  at  the  North,  who  are  not  only  "  rejuda 
iog  the  justice  of  Heaven,"  but  would  fain  re-create  the  universe,  ij 
order  to  give  the  negro  a  Utopian  happiness,  which  they  deny  to  tliei 
uhite  ilavt  and  free  negroes,  who  are  now  going  about  their  streets  beg 
^Dg  for  bread  and  clothing  1     We  say  to  the  North,  "  pluck  the  beam 
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out  of  thine  own  eye**  and  provide  for  your  own  slaves.  We  who 
Lave  been  raised  up  with  tfie  inatitution  from  childhooci,  are  its  best 
judges,  and  upon  our  slioiilJers  rest  the  responsibility.  We  are  eatis- 
tied  that  it  ia  hero  by  Diviue  appointment,  and  palsied  be  that  arm 
that  dare  attempt  to  alter  the  relation  of  master  and  slave. 

"  With  these  facts,  then,  before  us,  it  becomes  each  and  every  one 

I    of  us,  to  inquire  what  are  the  best  means  of  increasing  and  improve- 

I  |ng  the  condition  of  our  slaves.     My  answer  is  to  pay  more  attention 

I  lo  the  hygenic  operations  of  our  plnutatioiis.     Select  healthy  locations 

I  for  yoiu"  negro  honaes,  with  plenty  of  pure  water  convenient.     Tear 

I  down  as  soon  as  possible  your  log  cabins,  nud  in  their  stead  erect  fram- 

I  ied  buildings,  two  feet  at  least  above  the  ground,  and  have  them  well 

I  Tentilated.     Whitewash  every  spring  with  lime,  and  have  a  general 

I  cleaning  up  once  a  week  during  the  summer  and  fall  months,     Above 

I  all,  have  them  well  clothed  and  fe<l,  and  you  will  have  willing  minds 

I  and  strong  muscles  to  execute  the  ht-iviyst  tHsk.     This  will  be  worth 

I   more  to  you  than  all  the  calomel  and  <|uinine  in  the  ap(jthecury^a  .store, 

I        "After  you  have  provided  for  the  comfort  and  health  of  your  ne- 

I  ^ocs;  your  next  and  highest  duty  is  to  provide  for  their  moral  and  re- 

r/ligiou8  instruction.     They  are.  it  is  true,  your  inferiors  in  mind  and 

f  character,  and  are  dependent  upon  yo»i  for  all  the  comforts  and  happi- 

'  ness  they  enjoy.     But  they  have  a  sou!  to  be  saved  or  lost,  and  it  ia 

yottr  duty,  as  I  know  it  will  be  your  pleasure,  to  have  "  Christ  and  Him 

crucified"  preached  unto  them.     If  you  have  not  churclies  convenient, 

erect  on  your  plantation  a  chapel,  and  if  you  are  not  able,  get  your 

neighbors  to  unite  with  jou  in  erecting  a  house,  where  you  and  your 

neighbors,  with  your  servants,  cau  worship  the  same  God.     Do  not,  I 

beseech  you,  send  off  your  negroes  to  worship  as  they  do  at  the  North, 

by  themselves.     I  have  known  great  mischief  to  have  grown  out  of 

Buch  meetings.     We  have  enemies  in  our  midst  in  "sheep's  clothing," 

and  it  behooves  us  to  be  on  our  guard.     When  we  have  done  this,  I 

believe  God's  blessings  will  rest  upon  us  and  the  institution.     We  will 

flourish  like  our  own  green  bay  tree,  and  bid  defiance  to  the  bowlings 

of  our  enemies  at  the  North." 


I 


CHARLESTON  AND  THE  WEST. 

Col.  Walter  Gwynn,  the  able  engineer  pf  the  Blue  Ridge 
Hailroad,  represents,  in  his  Into  rc]>ort,  that  work  to  be  under 
rapid  progress.  The  Keport  of  President  Froet  opens  a  large 
view  of  the  future  of  this  road  in  its  connection  with  the  pub- 
lic works  of  other  States. 

Tli«  Directors  will  not  «>ii1arge  on  the  vast  advantages  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Rail- 
road to  tlie  whole  State,  nor  undertake  to  demonstrate  its  vital  necessity  to  any 
rfiwonaWe  expectation,  or  bone  oT  Clmrle«ton  attainirie  that  ascendancy  in  the 
cuiiimi>rce  of  the  South  lo  which  it  nK[Hr(>»,  and  which  Ft*  ^eograpliical  poaition 
should  secure.  Eifort  and  progre»^,  unprecedented  in  t.be  history  of  the  world, 
ii  mauifc-st  throughout  the  furthest  liniite  of  our  confederacy.  The  States 
whirh  nre  inert  and  fiipinu  in  this  mighty  and  absorbing  competition,  must  be 
reconciled  to  recede  into  insignificnDce.  Geori^ia,  by  the  connection  of  its  rail- 
roads with  the  Georgia  and  £a»t  Tenne««ce  Railroads,  girdlea  our  State  closely 
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on  the  south  and  west,  intereepUng  the  triid«  beyond,  and  condncting  it  to 
SaTftonali.  Virginia,  by  th«  connection  of  its  roAds  with  th«  Teuhe^bee  and 
Vir^ioia  liailroad,  girdles  our  State  on  Uie  west,  and  draws  the  trade  of  that 
region  to  the  ports  of  tliat  State.  North  Carolina,  by  the  projected  extension 
of  its  State  Road  from  Saiisbair  down  the  Valley  of  the  French  Road,  to  con- 
nect with  the  Tennessee  and  Virginia  Road,  forty  mile*  northeast  of  Knoxville, 
presents  another  transit  fur  the  western  trade  to  heraeaporta.  By  the  Kuther- 
furdton,  Charlotte  and  Wilmington  Railroad,  the  xrestcm  section  of  which  is 
in  progress,  North  Carolina  drun-s  the  lielt  still  more  closely  around  the  north- 
eastern boundary  of  our  Stat*.  The  tendency  and  effect  of  these  roads  to  drain 
the  commercial  resources  of  Charleston  must  be  manifest.  It  is  a  presumptuous 
confidence  which  would  disregard  tlicw  oou petitions.  When  they  work  their 
effects,  the  trade  of  Charleston  must  be  limited  to  tlie  products  and  wants  of 
South  Carolina. 

The  Blue  Ridge  Road  at  Knorvillc  will  connect  with  the  Northern  tcrminns 
of  the  Creor^Ha  and  East  Tennessee  Ruilioad,  and  with  the  iiouthern  tormiDua 
of  the  Tennessee  and  Virginia  Railroad,  aud  crossing  the  direction  of  those 
Roads,  will  form  a  weetcm  connection  with  the  Knoxville  and  Kentucky  RaiU 
road,  designed  to  connect  the  latter  city  with  Danville,  in  Kentucky,  from  which 
a  railroad  is  completed  to  Covington,  opposite  to  Cineinnati,  on  the  ()bio.  From 
Knoxville  it  will  be  103  miles  nearer  to  t'barleston  than  to  Savannah,  and  46 
biles  nearer  than  to  Richmond,  so  that  the  ^'irgi^ia  and  Georgia  Roads,  which 
now  transport  the  trade  of  East  Tennessee  from  Charleston,  must  beconte  tribo- 
t«riee  to  tJie  Blue  Ridge  Road,  while  the  trade  along  the  extent  of  the  Koox- 
ville  and  Kentucky  Road  will  nnturullv  continue  along  the  shortest  line  to  ths 
Atlantic,  at  Charleston.  By  the  comnfetion  of  the  Chattanooga  and  Cleveland 
Road,  and  by  a  projected  branch  of  tlie  Blue  Ridge  Road  from  Citico  Creek  to 
Athena,  on  the  Georgia  and  East  Tonueasec  Railroad,  Chattanooga  will  be 
brought  within  twentv-thrce  miles  as  near  to  Charleston  as  it  is  to  Savannah, 
orer  the  Georgia  Railroads.  This  Southwestern  Branch  of  the  Blue  Ridga 
Road  may  compete  with  the  Georgia  Roads  for  the  trade  of  Chattanooga,  whila 
the  main  Road  to  Knoxville,  having  the  advantage  over  Savannah  of  103  miles 
in  distance  from  Knoxville,  must  engross  the  trade  from  that  city  and  the  coun- 
try dependent  upon  iL 

It  is  a  misapprehension  to  snppoee  that  the  Blue  Ridge  Railroad  is  important 
only  M  tributary  to  the  commerce  of  Charleston.     The  distance  between  the 
western   limits  of  South   Carolina  and  Tennessee,  across  Kortli  Carolina  and 
Georgia,  by  the  Bine  Ridge  Road,  is  only  eighty-nine  miles.     Andci-son  is  195 
mile*  from  Knoxville,  Greenville  is  asi,  Abbeville  is  240  miles,  Newberry  278 
allcc,  Columbus  822  miles,  Winsboro'  861   miles,  Cnmdcn   384   miles,  while 
Charleston  is  410  miles  over  the  projected  junction  of  the  Greenville  and  Co- 
lombia Railroad,  with  the  South  Carolina  Railroad  between  New  Market  and 
Aiken;  and  is  453  miles  from  Knoxville  by  the  way  of  Columbia.    South  Caro- 
lina imports  corn,  wheat,  flour,  bacon,  lard,  tobacco,  whiske)-,  salt,  lluic,  horses, 
iirale%  and  cattle.     East  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and  Southwestern  Virginia,  pro- 
dnoe  these  articles  in  excess  of  the  domestic  consumption.     While  corn  is  selling 
e  dollar  a  bushel  in  the  country  west  of  Columbia,  it  can  be  bought  ia 
easee  for  twenty  cents.     A  large  portion  of  the  bacon,  lard,  and  whiafcey 
h  is  consumed  in  this  State  is  brought  from  Cincinnati  by  waj'  of  Baltimors 
Charleston.     Hogsheads  of  bacon  and  hams,  marked  "Cincinnati,"  may  b« 
in  the  depots  of  the  Greenville  and  Columbia  Railroad,  as  far  as  Anderson. 
iS  bacon  is  carried  383  miles  from  Cincinnati  to  Wheeling,  by  the  Ohio  river 
when  it  ia  navigable,  and  245  miles  by  railroad  wfaeo  it  is  not     From  Whcel- 
iog  it  ia  carried  to  Baltimore  380  miles  over  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad, 
by  se*  660  milea  from  Baltimore  to  Charleston,  from  Charleston  257  miles  to 
Aadctaon,  900  milea  by  water,  and  762  miles  by  railroad,  being  1,670  milea  in 
alt.     Or  if  the  Ohio  is  not  navigable  from  low  water,  or  being  froren,  the  ear- 
TiMC  from  Cincinnati  to  Anderson  ia  882  miles  by  railroad,  and  6S0  by  water, 
betog  1,&32  miles.     If  the  bacon  is  carried  to  Anderson  by  the  way  of  New 
Orlcooa  and  Charleston,  the  distance  from  Cincinnati  to  Charleston  is  more  than 
1^     1,000  milea  by  river  and  sea,  and  267  by  railroad  from  Cbarleaton  to  Anderson 
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If  it  he  carried  from  XuhTillc,  the  (IietAnc«  u  780  milm  by  railroad,  and  more, 
than  OOO  inilca  by  the  Ohio  and  Cutubwrland  rivers.  If  from  CIinttanoKa,  this 
diitancc  it  615  milea  by  railroad,  and  aboat  VOO  miles  by  tlie  Ohio  and  TenoM- 
iie«  rivers.  By  no  other  routes  can  Western  produce  be  brought  into  Sonth 
Carolina.  By  the  Blue  Ridge  Railroad  the  carriage  of  bacon,  lord,  whiskey, 
flour,  and  tobacco  from  Knoxville  to  Anderson  will  be  only  106  miles.  Tlie  dis- 
tance from  Knoxville  to  all  the  other  western  Districts  of  the  State  may  be  cal- 
oulated  from  Anderson.  These  Districts  will  bo  most  benefited  by  the  Bluo 
Ridge  Railroad.  Bat  by  a  calculation  of  distances  by  the  three  routea  men- 
ttoned,  compared  with  the  distance  of  many  other  Districts  by  the  Bine  Ridge' 
Road,  it  will  appear  that  a  large  part  of  the  State  should  be  as  much  iDtereat«d' 
M  Cliarlcston  in  the  Bluo  Ridge  Koad. 

Wheat  is  carried  from  Knoxvilte  to  Richmond,  463  miles,  and  then  manufac- 
tured into  flour.  But  tho  largest  portion  ia  carried  300  miles  further,  by  Jame* 
river  and  Chesapeake  bay,  to  Baltiraore,  and  there  mannfactured.  Why  migrht 
not  the  water  power  along  the  Greenville  <ind  Cuttimbia  Railroad,  and  especi- 
ally at  Columbia,  be  employed  in  successful  competition  with  those  cities,  the 
cost  of  corriage  beine  so  much  in  favor  of  South  Carolina.  Columbia  might, 
profitably,  and  should  manufacture  flour  as  largely  as  either  of  those  cities.  It 
nas  much  greater  water  power  than  Richmond,  and  a  similar  locality  in  an  ele- 
vated country,  and  a  benlthy  climate,  with  an  easy  Railroad  cnrriage  to  market. 

Cincinnati  lias  become  an  immense  depot  of  provisions,  because  it  lias  a  shorted 
railroad  connection  with  the  Atlantic  tuan  other  Western  cities^  and  Baltimore* 
the  nearest  place  of  export  for  thorn,  engrosses  a  large  share  of  that  trad& 
Knoxville  must  also  become  the  depot  of  a  great  trade  in  Western  prodnctioni, 
and  Charleston  oocnpy,  in  reference  to  it,  the  position  of  Baltimore  to  Cincin- 
nati 

Tables  of  distanoos  appended  to  this  report,  and  an  accompanying  map  of 
the  roads,  rival  and  tnbutiiry  to  the  Blue  Ridge  Road,  will  fully  illustrate 
the  value  of  the  road  to  every  part  of  the  t^tate. 

A  road  designed  for  local  eunvonicnce  should  be  constructed  at  the  expense 
of  those  whose  interest  it  servo*;  but  the  Bloc  Ridffe  Road,  desimied  to  unite 
the  geographical  divisions  of  the  country,  separated  by  mountain  ba^^icr^  must' 
be  accomplished,  if  ai  all,  at  the  public  cLar|^e.  The  enst  i»  too  great  for  indi« 
vidua!  enterprise.  The  benefitg  are  common,  not  local  and  pecniiar,  so  as  to 
entice  private  adventure  by  private  gaiu.  The  mountainous  region  through' 
which  It  passes  is  spnrrely  settled  and  deficient  in  wealth,  so  that  it  can  contri- 
bute comparatively  little  towards  the  expense.  Tlic  road  will  unite  the  Atlan-' 
tic  and  Western  sections  of  the  country  for  their  common  defence  and  mutual 
welfare.  The  imports  It  will  bring  into  this  State  will  be  distributed  as  thev* 
are  needed  into  every  district,  and  the  political  strength  of  the  union  it  wilf 
eflfect,  will  add  security  to  the  property  of  every  citizen.  The  economical  ana 
political  importance  of  its  construction  outweiphft  even  it«  eomraeroial  benefita. 

The  only  charge  upon  the  taxable  property  wliiuh  the  State  has  made  for  the 
construction  of  railroads,  consists  in  the  subitcription  to  the  Blue  Ridge  Road, 
and  the  appropriation  at  the  last  session  of  )5,0O0  per  mile  to  purchase  iron  for 
the  Charleston  and  Savannah  Railroad.  One  million  and  fifty  thousand  dollars 
of  the  Burplns  revenue  was  received  by  the  State  from  the  United  Stiites,  nomi- 
nally on  depoat^  The  State  subeoribcd  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  this 
deposit  to  toe  Lonisville,  Cinctnnoti  and  Charleston  Railroad.  This  subscription 
became  tronsferred  to  the  South  Carolina  Hailrond,  and  the  aid  which  the  Leg- 
iflature  hof  given  to  other  railroads  was,  by  the  trnnsfer  of  parcels  of  this  stocE, 
at  por,  iu  |iityment  of  the  State  eub^riptions.  Besides  the  stuck  in  the  Soutb 
Carolina  Railroad  Company,  the  Leiri^Iutvire  has  also  appropriated  in  aid  of  rail- 
roads, the  debt  and  interest  which  the  South  (!n.rolinn  Railroad  Company  owetf 
to  the  State  on  account  of  the  loan  of  ^100,000,  made  many  years  ago  to  tbak 
Company. 

It  IS  itii)>ortant  to  exhibit  what  the  States  of  Virginia,  North  Candina,  G«or^ 
gia,  ^our  Atlantic  rivals  for  the  trade  sought  by  the  Blue  Ridge  Road)  and  TeiH 
nesaee  have  done  for  railroads,  and  comparing  their  financial  resources  with.^ 
thoee  a(  South  Carolina,  show  how  very  tar  it  baa  been  axoelled  by  them  ia  en- 
tcrpriae  and  energy. 


AIDS  TO  RAILBOADfi   BY  THE  STATES. 

Valu*  of  Ted  end  personal  estati  by  tht  eentut  of  I8&0. 

Virginia (801,000,000 

Oeonrt*. 888,000,000 

S/.-"   ■■.     'in» 288.000,000 

N  >n»...., 220.000,000 

TcL. 207.000,000 

Oontribiutiont  to  Railroad*. 

TIBODIU. 

To  Ui«  Virginia  Central f 1, 613. 000 

To  tlif  Virginiii  and  TenneM«e 1.800,000 

To  the  Blue  Ridgp 1,234,000 

To  the  Covington  and  Ohio T!)8,(W0 

To  other  Rulroads 4,683,000 

$10,028,000 

CEO  ROLL 

The  Stftte  p»id  the  whole  co«t  of  the  roaJ  from  Atlanta 

to  Chattanooga,  on  tlic  Tennowee  river $5,000,000 

It  ha*  not  been  aoocrtatOMl  what  amoant  Georgia  has 
contributed  to  other  rokda. 

•OOm  OAKOUKA. 

Bine  Ridge  Railroad  »ab«cription 91,000,000 

Conditional  ^larsnty  of  Company's  Bonds. .  f  1 ,000,000 
Appropriations  for  iron  for  the  Charleston 

A  Sarannah  RAilroad,  100  miles,  at  f  5,000 

per  mile 500,000 — 11, 600, 000 

$2,500,000 

KOKTS   ClftOLnfA. 

•Tf,  .1..,  '.,t I,  Carolina  Central  Railroad $8,000,000 

1  I  Carolina  and  Atlaotto  Railroad ..     1,005,000 

!■'  •■■m  and  North  Carolina  Railroad.. ., 500,000 

T» other  Kailroods 1,822,000 

$6.»58,000 

TK!»'E8£KB. 

r-  'iJo  by  Aet»  of  the  Legislature  for  State  aid 

Is 120,000,000 

D-..1M..  .-^>,..-U  to  railroads  under  the  prorisioD  for  St*le 

«>d 18.500,000 

Aatiti  and  Debt*  of  South  Carolina. — From  Op*.  ^d!iim'«  Muiagt,  Dee.  1850. 

DCStS. 

Tbree  and  five  per  cent  Stock. |1S3,407 

Fire  Loan  B'>d<{« 1,(69,858 

B<.i,,^,  \...v  SI  ,1.,  ITniije 600.000 

h                               liond 400,000 

I:                             iisury  Surplus  Fund. 1,051,422 

$3,744,698 
Gukroatj  of  South  Carolina  Railroad  Bonds, 2,000.000 

$5,744,698 
Aimwn. 

C«pitalof  Bank $8,770,802 

Sinking  Fund 1,440.885 

8har«  in  Kaitroad^  pnr  raWe. 1,742,800 

C*ah  tit  October. 189,525 

$5,148,114 


OHIO-ITS  PAST  AND  PRESENT." 

The  State  of  Ohio,  situated  on  the  river  of  the  same  name, 
having  Ljike  Erie  ou  its  north,  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  to 
the  east,  Kciitneky  on  the  south,  is  separated  from  the  Missie- 
eippi  river  on  the  west  by  the  States  of  Indiana  and  Illinois. 
In  extent  it  is  39,964  square  miles,  being  somewhat  more  than 
that  of  the  Kingdom  of  Portugal,  and  in  all  respects  it  is  one 
of  the  most  important  States  of  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi, 
or  of  the  Federal  Union. 

Physical  Aspect. — ^The  face  of  the  country  is  delightfully 
varied,  and  forms  a  table-land  from  600  to  1,000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  A  ridge  of  highlands  divides  the  waters 
flowing  north  into  Lake  Erie  from  those  flowing  south  into  the 
Ohio.  There  is  a  ridge  crossing  the  State  in  the  latitude  of 
Columbus,  south  of  which  the  surface  is  diversiticd  in  hills  and 
valleys.  Swamps  and  morasses  occasionally  occur,  forming, 
however,  only  a  twentieth  part  of  the  whole  surface.  The 
river  bottoms  are  extensive  and  very  fertile.  Prairies  are 
numerous,  but  the  country  was  originally  covered  with  mag- 
nificent forests,  which  are  still  far  from  being  extinct. 

The  Ohio  river  and  Lake  Erie  receive  tlie  waters  of  the 
State.  Tiiose  streams  which  enter  into  the  Ohio  are  the  Mus- 
kingum, Hockhocking,  Scioto,  Miami,  &c.  The  Muskingum 
is  navigable  seventy-five  miles  for  steamers  and  for  small  boats, 
nearly  to  its  sources.  Tlie  Hockhocking  courses  through  a 
hilly  and  beautiful  country,  and  is  a  deep  and  narrow  stream. 
The  Scioto  can  be  ascended  to  nearly  its  source,  and  contains 
many  thriving  towns  on  its  banks.  Its  valley  is  wide  and 
fertile.  The  Little  Miami  is  less  adapted  to  navigation  than 
to  mill  sites.  The  Uig  Miami  enters  the  Ohio  in  the  south- 
west corner  of  the  State,  after  a  coui-sc  of  one  hundred  miles. 
The  northern  rivers  are  the  Maumee,  Sandusky,  Cuyahoga, 
&c.,  which  arc  in  part  navigable,  but  furnish  the  most  abund- 
ant water-power  for  manufacturing  pHr[>08€s.  The  other 
streams  are  the  Portage,  Black,  Kocky,  Vermillion,  &c.,  «S:c. 

Geolooy  and  Mines. — Nearly  over  the  entire  surface  of  tho 
State  there  lies  a  deposit  of  various  thickness,  known  by  the 
name  of  alluvium,  believed  to  have  been  made  by  organic 
currents.  One  of  the  most  important  strata  is  a  transition 
limestone,  equivalent  to  t!ie  mountain  limestone  of  Europe. 
It  crops  out  in  places,  forming,  at  small  cost,  a  valuable 
building  material.  East  of  the  Huron  and  Olantangy  rivers, 
the  lime  stratum  dips  under  one  of  shalo  or  clay  slate ;  further 
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eaet  this  passes  under  a  stratum  of  sandstone  ;  still  further  the 
sandfltono  is  overlaid  by  a  conglomerate,  and  then  b^'  the  lower 
coal  series  ;  and,  finally,  the  upper  coal  series  passing  beyond 
the  eastern  and  southeastern  boundary  of  the  Slate.     One-third 
of  the  State  is,  therefore,  within  the  great  coal  basin,  of  which, 
Wheeling,  Virginia,  is  the  centre.     In  several  of  the  southern 
counties  are  extensive  beds  of  the  best  iron.    In  Western  ObioJ 
are  found  gypsum,  salt,  and  lead.     It  is  estimated  that  thai 
beds  of  workable  coal  would  be  euflScicnt  to  last  10,000  years, 
supposing  Ohio  to  use  as  much  as  is  now  used  in  England  and 
Wales.     By  the  census  of  1850  it  appears  that  Ohio  produced 
as  follows : 

EatnblUhmcDta.  CcplUI.  TilDS  of  products. 

Pi^  iron 86  1. 60S. 000  1,266,850 

Ironcanting 183  2,063,660  8,009,360 

Wrought  iron 6  164,800  127.849 

Salt a  188,760  132. 2e3 

The  county  of  Tuscarawas  is,  in  extent,  550  square  miles,  in  1 
every  one  of  which  it  is  said  coal  may  be  found.     Professor ^ 
Mather,  in  his  report  on  the  geology  of  the  State,  estimates  the 
quantity  of  coal  in  this  county  alono,  at  80,000  millions  of 
bushels!     In  1840  the  production  of  coal  in  Ohio  is  stated  at 
2,382,368  bushels ;  in  18i8  at  6,538,968  ;  in  1857  at  40,000,000 
bushels,  and  the  production  of  iron  has  swelled  to  the  aggro«1 
gate  of  100,000  tons. 

Salt  springs  are  numerous.  The  coal  is  bituminous.  A] 
belt  of  iron  averages  twelve  miles  in  width  and  one  hundred! 
miles  or  more  in  length.  Salt  works  are  frequent  and  succcs^'j 
ful.     Marble,  freestone,  and  gypsum,  occur. 

The  fertility  of  tho  soil  ot  Ohio  is  far-famed.  Where  the' 
transition  lime  rock  is  tlie  upper  stratum,  to  wit,  in  nearly  half 
the  State,  the  soil  is  remarkably  adapted  to  wheat  and  grass, 
though  seven-eighths  of  the  State  are  considered  well  adapted 
to  the  growth  ot  wheat.  What  is  known  as  the  Connecticut 
reserve,  having  a  shale  and  sandstone  basis,  is  less  fertile,  yet 
producing  fruits  and  grains  suitable  to  the  climate.  About 
25,000,000  acres  of  land  in  the  State  could  bo  brought  into  til- 
lage, which  would  support  many  millions  of  inhabitants. 

CuMATE. — On  account  of  its  elevation,  the  climate  of  Ohio 
is  several  degrees  lower  in  winter  than  on  the  same  parallel  ia 
the  Atlantic  States,  but  the  winters  are  still  severe.  Along 
the  Valley  of  the  Ohio  the  temperature  is  milder  than  in  the 
interior,  but  fever  and  agues  prevail  to  some  extent  in  this 
section.  Tlie  climate  otherwise  is  very  healthy,  as  much  so 
AS  that  of  the  majority  of  the  States. 

FoBESTS. — In  the  forests  are  found  black  walnut,  oak,  hickory,, | 
sugar  and  other  maple,  beech,  birch,  poplar,  ash,  sycamore, 
paupau,  buckeye,  cnerry,  dogwood,  elm,  hornbeam.    Tho 
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cypress  is  almost  the  onlj  evergreen,  and  these  ai'e  but  scanty. 
Medicinal  roots,  such  as  genseng,  valerian,  colurabo,  snake 
root,  blaod  root,  tfcc,  arc  found.     Fish  and  game  arc  abundant. 

AoEiooLTURE. — ^At  tlie  kfit  federal  census  (1850)  it  appeared 
that  there  were  in  fHiio  143,807  farms,  having  under  cultiva- 
tion about  10,000,000  of  acres,  with  about  8,000,000  more  en- 
closed, but  unimproved.  Tlie  average  number  of  acres  to  each 
farm  was  125 ;  average  value  of  farm  $2,493,  and  of  farming 
implements,  $188.  Gross  value  of  all  the  farms  in  the  States, 
with  tlieir  implements  and  macltiiiery,  $371,000,000.  The 
chief  agricultural  productions  were  as  follows: 

Horses,  asses,  and  mules 466,820   number. 

Milch  C0W8 544,490       " 

Working  oxen 65,381       " 

Total  all  neat  cattle 1,358,947      " 

Sheep 3,942,929       « 

Swine 1,964,770      « 

Value  live  stock 44,121,747  dollars. 

Value  animals  slaughtered 7,439,243       " 

Wheat 14,487,551  busliels. 

Eye 425,918      " 

Oats 13,472,000       « 

Indian  com 14,393,103       " 

Potatoes 5,245,760      « 

Barley 212,440       « 

Buckwheat 638,060       « 

Hay 1,443,142  tons. 

Maple  sugar 4,588,000  pounds. 

Tobacco 10,454,449       " 

Wool 10,196,371       ♦• 

Silk  cocoons 1,552       " 

Wine 11,524  gallons. 

Only  one  other  of  the  United  States  exceeded  Ohio  in  the 
production  of  wheat,  and  her  growth  of  Indian  corn  was  larger 
than  that  of  any  of  her  sisters,  thus : 

Ohio 59,078,695  bushels. 

Kentucky 68,672,591      " 

Illinois 57,646,984      " 

Indiana 52,964,336      " 

Tennessee 52,278,233      " 

Tlie  other  agricultural  Y'roducts  are  hops,  clover  and  grass 
seed,  peas  and  beans,  market,  nursery,  and  orchard  products, 
flaxseed,  flax,  hemp.  The  results  of  the  vineyards  are  large, 
and  are  commanding  a  market  in  all  parts  of  the  Union.  h 

Makufactukes. — Ohio,  in  the  possession  of  coal  and  iron,    fl 
may  be  said  to  have  few  rivals  in  capacity  as  a  manufacturing 
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State  when  the  full  fruition  of  her  reasonable  hopes  are  real- 
ized. In  1850  she  Iiad  inanufactured  cotton  goods  to  the  value 
of  but  a  few  hundred  thousand  dollars ;  woolk'us  to  the  extent 
of  $1,111,027;  pig  iron  about  the  eauic  ;  castines  $3,069,350; 
wrought  iron  ^1 27,849.  She  distilled  or  brewed  ueur  100,000 
barrels  of  ale,  and  12,000,000  gallons  of  wlusky,  itc.  The 
gross  Etatisticfi  of  all  her  manufactores  are  as  follows : 

Establishtncntfi 10,622  number. 

Capital 129.019,538 

Kaw  material  used $34,677,937 

Hands  employed 51,500  number.        1 

Wages  paid $13,467,660  *] 

Annual  product $62,647,259  '  I 

CoscMEECE. — Ohio  being  an  inland  State,  must  show  very] 
low  figures  in  the  foreign  coraracrce  of  the  Union.     For  tlia  1 
inland  or  home  trade,  slie  enjoys  advantages  from  her  posi-l 
tion  with  reference  to  the  Ohio,  Mibsissippi,  and  the  lakes,  1 
together  with  her  great  works  of  internal  miprovements,  en-' 
joyed  by  few,  if  any,  of  the  other  States.     One  of  her  leading 
authoritiefi  says,  at  the  close  of  1857,  that  her  production  of 
com   has   reached   to  90,000,000   bushels,  and  of  wheat  to 
22,000,000.     lie  estimates  the  total  ngricidtural,  mining,  arid 
manufacturing  product  uf  Ohio  for  that  year  at  $196,000,000, 
and  says  Ohio  is  now  worth  $1,000,000,000,  and  three-fourths 
of  it  has  been  made  out  of  the  proSts  of  labor  applied  in  the 
industrial  pursuits.     Of  iier  products  she  exports  $60,000,000, 
besides  enjoying  the  commerce  of  her  neiglibor  States. 

Tlie  annual  statement  of  commerce,  published  at  Cincinnati,  i 
shows  that  the  total  produce  received  at  that  city  in  1856-'57, 
reached  $77,090,146,  and  the  exports  were  $55,642,171.  In 
the  city  and  vicinit}",  half  a  million  gallons  whisky  are  distilled,  | 
consuming  8,000,000  bushels  com  and  other  grams.  Number  I 
of  hogs  packed,  344,512.  The  city  is  increasing  as  a  wheat,  I 
flour,  and  tobacco  mart.  Over  half  million  galkms  wine  are  I 
produced  from  the  vineyards  in  the  vicinity,  giving  employ- 1 
ment  to  a  large  number  of  persons,  and  producing  large  re- 1 
turns  to  capital.  I 

Internal  Imtbovements. — ^The  Ohio  canal  was  completed  I 
in  1S32,  from  tlie  Ohio  river  to  Lake  Erie,  307  miles.  Its  J 
branches  or  feeders  are  the  Columbus  branch,  ten  miles  ia  I 
length,  the  Lancaster  branch,  nine  miles,  the  Athens  extension  I 
to  JBocking,  a  prolongment  of  the  Lancaster,  fifty-six  miles:  i 
the  Zwiesville  branch,  fourteen  miles,  connects  the  Ohio  canal  I 
with  the  Muskingum  improvement,  by  which  another  chan- 1 
nel  ifl  opened  to  the  Ohio  river  at  Marietta.  The  Walhonding  I 
branch  is  twenty -five  miles  in  length.  I 
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Tlie  Jiiiarni  canal  connects  Cincinnati  with  Luke  Erie,  two 
hundred  and  seventy  miles,  completed  in  1832,  with  several 
brandies.  Tlie  whole  number  ot  miles  of  canal  constructed 
by  the  State  is  eight  hundred  and  twenty-seven,  at  a  cost  of 
over  $15,000,000.  Tlie  other  canals,  which  are  private  pro- 
perty, are  tlio  Sandy  and  Beaver,  seventy-six  miles,  extending 
from  the  Ohio  canal  to  the  Oliio  river  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Beaver.  The  Mahoning  canal,  seventy-seven  miles.  The 
canals  have,  however,  in  part  yielded  to  the  railroads,  and  are 
in  general  far  from  being  works  of  the  first  class. 

Tlie  oldest  railroads  are  the  Little  Miami  from  Cincinnati 
to  Springfield,  eiehty-fnar  miles,  the  Mad  River  from  Lake 
Erie  to  bpringfield,  one  hundred  and  tliirty-lbur  miles,  the 
Mansfield  and  Sandusky,  the  Lake  Erie  and  Kalamazoo,  from 
Toledo  on  Lake  Erie  to  Adrien,  forming  a  junction  with  the 
Michigan  Southern  road,  to  which  it  forms  an  outlet  to  the 
roads  of  Ohio,  thirty-thi-ce  miles.  It  will  occupy  too  much, 
space,  however,  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  numerous  railroad 
routes  now  in  operation  in  Ohio.  They  constitute  several 
great  lines,  running  through  the  State  from  east  to  west,  and 
from  north  to  south,  cutting  it  uj)  iu  almost  every  conceiva- 
ble manaer,  and  bringing  almost  every  county  and  town 
in  its  limits  within  the  reach  of  railroad  improvement.  Per- 
haps one  of  the  most  important  of  all  of  these  great  works,  is 
the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  railroad,  three  hundred  and  thirty 
miles  in  length,  which  is  lately  completed,  and  connects  by  a 
direct  route  the  cities  of  Cinciunati  and  St.  Louis.  Tlie  rail- 
roads in  prtigress  or  in  operation  in  Ohio  at  this  time  make 
up  an  aggregate  length  of  three  thousand  miles,  the  face  of  the 
country  being  most  favorable  to  their  construction.  There 
are  no  lines  of  pre-eminent  importance,  because  it  is  said  that 
travel  and  commerce  are  not,  as  in  other  States,  forced  into 
peculiar  channels  by  the  natural  configuration  of  the  country. 

Cities. — Among  the  cities  are  Cincinnati,  which  ia  known. 
as  the  "  Queen  City  of  the  AVest,"  supposed  now  to  have  a 
population  of  over  200,000,  making  it  the  fitlh  city  of  the 
American  Union.  It  is  sitnated  on  the  Ohio  in  a  beautiful 
valley,  surrounded  by  lulls.  Tlie  city  occupies  the  river  shoro 
for  more  than  three  miles,  and  including  villages,  much  further. 
Columbus,  the  capital  of  the  State,  is  the  centre  of  a  rich  coun- 
try, which  is  daily  adding  to  its  opulence  and  extent.  Dayton 
is  at  the  meeting  of  various  railroad  lines,  and  is  therefore  ac- 
cessible from  every  point.  Zanesville  on  the  Muskingum,  is 
in  the  midst  of  a  rich  and  populooa  valley  region.  Chillicothe 
on  the  Scioto,  is  enclosed  by  picturesque  hills.  Springfield  Ja 
at  the  junction  of  the  Mad  river  and  Lagonda  crecK,  which  af- 
fords every  variety  for  mill-fiitea.    Steubenville  and  Porta- 
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month  are  on  tho  Ohio.  Sandusky  city  is  on  Lake  Erie,  and 
Toledo  on  the  Maumee  river,  at  the  terminus  of  tlie  Wabash 
and  Erie  canal. 

Population  of  Citieb  and  Towns. 

1800.   1810.    1830.    18S0.      1840.     1850.   ' 

Cincinnati....  750     2,540    9,642    24,831     46,338  115,436 

Columbus 6,048  17,882 

Cleveland 6,071  17,034 

Dayton 6,067  10,97T  i 

Zaneeville 10,365 

OhiUicothe 3,977  7,100^ 

The  population  of  Cincinnati  has  very  nearly  doubled  since 
1850,  and  the  other  cities  named  have  aUo  made  rapid  ad- 
vances. Of  the  total  inhabitants  of  Cincinnati  in  1850, 60,558 
were  born  in  the  United  States,  and  54,541  in  foreign  coun- 
tries.    Of  the  foreign  born  33,374  were  German. 

Education,  Religion,  <S:o. — ^The   amount  appropriated  to 
schools  in  Ohio  from  the   several  funds,  reactied  in   1855, 
$2,613,818.     The  whole  number  of  common  schools,  12,012; 
number  of  scholars   attending,  357,547   males,  and  311,477 
females.     Total  number  of  school-houses,  7,830,  which  had  i 
been  erected  at  a  cost  of  $2,229,911.    There  are  91  high  i 
schools,  having  about  4,000  scholars,  and  88  schools  for  colored  ' 
children,  with  about  tlio  same  number  of  attendants.    There 
were  also  a  lar^e  number  of  German  schools,  adapted  to  that 
class  of  population. 

Twenty-six  daily  newspapers  were  printed  in  1850,  10  tri- 
weekly, 201  weekly ;  total  of  all  classes,  261,  printing  annually 
30,447,407  copies.    The  total  number  of  libraries  other  than  I 
private,  were  352,  having  186,828  volumes  on  the  shelves.  . 
The  whole  number  of  paupers  reported  was  but  1,673. 

There  is  a  lunatic  asylum  at  Columbus,  which  had  at  the 
last  statement,  261  inmates.  Two  other  institutions  of  like 
character  have  been  opened  at  Newbnrg  and  Dayton. 

The  Ohio  penitentiary  at  Columbus,  has  about  six  hundred 
inmates.    A  library  and  schools  are  attached  to  the  prison, 
and  the  convicts  are  instructed  in  tho  elementary  branches,  i 
The  State  derives  a  snmll  revenue  from  the  inefitution. 

There  is  a  deaf  and  dumb  asylum,  with  one  hundred  and  forty- 
eight  occupants,  and  a  blind  asylum,  containing  seventy-two.    1 

The  value  of  church  property  in  Ohio  by  the  census  of  1850,  j 
was  $11,586,315,  and  the  capacity  of  the  churches  was  to  ac- 
commodate 1,457,769  at  one  sitting;  tho  Methodists  being  the 
predominating  sect,  giving  with  the  Baptists,  one-half  of  tho 
whole  number  of  seats. 


Tliere  were  in  1850,  twenty-six  colleges,  with  3,621  pupils, 
two  hundred  and  six  academies  and  private  Bchools,  with 
15,0o2  pupils;  (56,020  pereons  in  the  State  over  twenty  years 
of  age,  were  incapable  of  reading  and  writing,  or  about  three 
per  cent,  of  that  class,  which  compares  very  favorably  with 
the  other  western  States. 

Revexoe. — ^Tlie  total  revenue  of  the  State  of  Ohio  in  the 
year  ending  with  Januarv,  lS5«j,  was  $3,G31,173,  and  the  ex- 
penditure ^3,ol 2,484.  The  State  cannot,  by  its  constitution, 
contract  debt  for  internal  iiapruvemente.  Total  debt  in  1856, 
$16,273,427.  Value  of  the  real  estate  at  the  same  time, 
$577,858,539,  and  of  the  personal  estate,  $383,018,816.  Total 
taxes  of  all  sorts,  $8,954,511. 

History. — After  the  western  explorations  of  Marquette, 
1673,  from  Canada,  and  the  expedition  of  D'Ibervillo  to  the 
mouth  of  tlic  Mississippi  and  up  its  streams,  the  French  began 
the  construction  of  forte  througliout  the  extensive  region  which 
was  embraced.  Thus  was  founded  their  claim  to  Ohio,  whilst 
tlie  Englifili  on  the  otlier  hand  claiuied  it  from  grants  made  by 
their  Crowii,  which  extended  from  eea,  to  sea  and  from  a  ces- 
sion made  by  the  six  nations  of  Indians  who  claimed  the  entire 
sovereignty  of  the  Ohio  Valley.  The  English  Ohio  Company 
having  made  a  settlement  on  the  Great  Miami,  it  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  French  iu  1752,  at  which  time,  war  occurring 
between  die  two  nations,  many  liostile  expeditions  were  con- 
ducted with  diffcreJit  results.  The  defeat  of  Braddock  was 
followed  by  the  victories  of  Dunmore.  On  the  return  of  peace 
in  1763,  the  whole  of  Canada  was  ceded  to  England,  ana  with 
it  all  of  the  territory  to  the  east  of  the  Mississippi  river.  Af- 
ter the  war  of  Independence,  all  of  the  western  lands  held 
by  the  several  States  were  ceded  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Surveys  and  sales  of  diese  lands,  being  at  once 
made,  the  Ohio  Now  England  Company  purchased  a  tract 
lying  adjacent  to  the  Scioto  and  Muelcinguin  rivers,  where  in 
1788,  Marietta  was  begun,  the  first  permanent  settlement  in 
Ohio.  Governor  Arthur  St.  Clair  was  appointed  Territorial 
Governor. 

In  1787  John  Cleves  Symmes  purchased  from  Congress 
a  million  of  acres  in  Ohio,  northward  from  the  Ohio  river, 
and  between  the  two  Miami's,  in  which  region  was  founded 
the  second  settlement,  at  Columbia,  about  hve  miles  distance 
from  the  present  city  of  Cincinnati.  Matliias  Demnan  pur- 
chased for  tive  hundred  dollars  the  site  on  which  Cincinnati 
is  built,  and  tlie  first  cabin  was  erected  in  17SS.  Other  set- 
tlements immediately  followed.  The  Indians  in  despite  of  all 
treaty  stipulations,  continued  to  harrass  the  settlers.    Block- 
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houses  were  constructed,  and  in  1789,  Fort  Washington  as  a 
means  of  protection,  was  begun.  Tliese  aggressions  ctmtlnu- 
ing,  General  Harmar,  with  1,300  men,  marched  against  tlje 
Indian  towns,  but  was  compelled  to  retreat.  In  17^1  General 
St.  Clair,  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  3,000  men,  undertaking  a 
similar  enterprise,  was  attacked  by  a  combination  of  nearly 
all  of  the  northwestern  tribes,  ana  after  a  gallant  struggle, 
sustained  a  most  disastrous  defeat.  Tlie  result  -of  these  re- 
verses was  severely  felt  in  the  settlements,  and  for  some  timo 
the  tide  of  emigration  actually  ceased.  In  173-1  General 
Wajne  assembled  an  army  at  Greenville  for  the  pur|>08e  of 
chastising  these  insolent  savages,  and  obtained  soon  after  a 
decisive  victory  over  a  force  of  2,000  warriors  at  the  Kapida 
of  the  Maumee.  Not  until  the  country  was  laid  wabte,  and 
forts  on  every  hand  were  seen  springing  up,  did  these  hardy 
warriors  abandon  their  futile  struggles.  When  we  considei-, 
says  an  authority,  the  tierce  and  unrelenting  warfare  waged 
by  the  Indian  tribes  upon  the  white  settlements  of  the  West, 
daring  thirty-seven  years  of  almost  uninterrupted  conflict  from 
1757,  when  the  liret  white  man  was  killed  in  Kentucky,  down 
to  the  period  of  Wayne's  victory,  we  may  form  some  faint  idea 
of  the  tiiil  and  perils,  and  sutl'ering  of  the  bold  and  hardy  race 
of  pioneers  who  eflected  the  colonization  of  the  westcDi  world. 
An  Indian  chief,  at  the  conckiHion  of  a  treaty  yielding  up  the 
right  of  soil  ju  Kentucky,  said  to  Boone,  "  brother,  we  have 
given  you  a  fine  land,  but  I  think  you  will  have  trouble  to 
settle  it,"  and  his  prediction  was  fully  verified,  there  and  else- 
where, of  lands  purchased  of  the  Indians. 

Constant  streams  of  population  began  now  to  pour  into 
Ohio.  Connecticut  sent  many  to  her  reserved  tract  tiordoring 
on  the  Lake  Erie.  In  1 798  the  iidiabitants  of  the  Territory  num- 
bered 5,000,  with  eight  organized  counties.  The  first  meeting  of 
the  Territorial  legislature  was  held  in  September,  1799.  AVm. 
Henry  llarrison,thon  secretary  of  the  Territory,  and  afterwards 
President  of  the  United  States,  was  at  that  time  elected  to 
Congress.  In  1S02  the  Federal  Government  authorized  a 
convention  to  form  a  State  constitution.  It  sat  at  Chillicothe, 
and  Ohio  was  admitted  into  the  Federal  Union  soon  after. 
The  first  legislature  met  in  the  same  place  in  1803,  and  two 
years  aftcrwai-ds  the  United  States  acquired,  by  another  Indian 
treaty,  the  reserve  west  of  tlie  Cuyahoga  river,  and  subso* 
qnontly  the  Maumee  and  Sandusky  region.  In  ISll  the  In- 
dians were  defeated  by  General  Harrison  at  Tippecanoe,  and 
in  ISlC  the  seat  of  government  was  removed  from  Chillicothe 
to  Columbus,  where  it  now  is. 
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PoPTTLATIOIT. 

1800.   teio.    I'm.    laso.     isio.     ibsq. 

White* 46.028     228.861     6'26,672     628,829     1,602,122     l,«fiO,060 

Colored 837  1,880         4.728         9,674  17,346  26.279 

ToUL 48,866     230,760     681,484     937,908     1.619.407     1.980,329 

Density  to  the  square  mile  in  1S40,  38.02;  1850,  49.55. 
Of  the  total  population,  but  1,219,433  were  born  in  the 
State,  and  538,134  in  the  other  American  States,  and  218,513 
were  born  in  foreign  coantriee.  Of  theee  about  120,000  were 
GermanB. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE. 

We  adverted  in  our  last  to  a  movement  in  Mississippi,  for 
the  establishment  of  an  Agricultural  Bureau,  upon  a  plan 
matured  by  Mr.  Iludson.  It  has  since  received  the  sanction  of 
the  Legislature,  and  will,  we  hope,  speedily  be  put  in  opera- 
tion. 

South  Carolina  seems,  also,  to  have  been  aroused  on  the 
subject,  to  judge  from  a  report  made  to  the  Legislature  by  Mr. 
Black  and  others,  from  which  we  extract.  May  we  hear  of 
similar  movements  in  other  quartci"s.     Says  the  report: 

"  Ist.  We  propose  to  raise,  bv  subscription,  a  sura  not  less 
than  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  in  sliares  of  one  hundred 
dollars,  to  be  invested  or  appropriated  by  a  board  of  twelve  di- 
rectors or  trustees,  elected  by  the  stockholders,  each  share 
having  one  vote.  One-third  of  the  stock  subscribed  to  be  paid 
to  the  trustees  in  thirty  days  after  their  election,  and  the  or- 
ganization of  the  company,  one-third  twelve  months  after  said 
organization,  and  the  remaining  one-third  two  yeare  after  said 
organization.  The  funds  so  paid  in  to  be  deposited  by  the 
said  trustees  jointly,  in  the  Bank  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina, 
and  drawn  out  unier  such  special  regulations  as  shall  be  sanc- 
tioned and  authorized  by  the  said  trustees. 

"  2d.  To  purchase,  at  some  place  selected  by  tlio  stockholders, 
each  share  having  one  vote  as  aforesaid,  in  a  locality  suited  to 
the  purpose,  such  a  quantity  of  land  as  may  be  thouglit  most 
advisable  by  the  trustees.  On  this  land,  to  erect  college 
baildings  and  such  other  improvements  as  may  be  thougnt 
necessary,  having  regard  to  ecmomy  and  the  carrying  out  the 
object  in  view,  and  at  the  same  time  upon  such  a  plan  as  will 
admit  of  a  more  extended  scale  of  improvements,  should  the 
funds  of  the  college  justify  and  require  it. 

"3d.  Such  a  number  of  professors  appointed  by  the  trustees 
as  may  be  thought  most  advisable,  under  all  the  circum- 
stances. 

"4th.  The  subjects  upon  which  each  of  the  professors  ifl, 
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devote  his  time  are  to  be  designated  by  the  said  tmatees — the 
triiBtces  having  in  view  a  thorough  scientific  and  practical  ag- 
ricultural education. 

"5th.  The  terms  of  admission,  qaalili cation,  tuition,  sail 
ries,  &c.,  to  be  regulated  by  the  trustees. 

"6th.  On  the  land  upon  which  the  college  buildings  are 
erected,  will  be  a  model  or  cxperiinental  Ihriii,  under  the  care 
and  management  ?>f  a  practical  farmer  and  planter,  conducted 
in  sucli  a  way  as  to  anurd  t!ie  pupils  the  best  means  of  wit- 
nessing the  various  experiments  in  agriculture,  and  at  the  same 
time  uniting  to  the  theory  and  science  of  agriculture  the  de- 
tails of  practice. 

"  7th.  Each  stockholder  who  shall  subscribe  and  pay  in  ten 
shares,  shall  be  entitled  to  send  one  pupil  free  of  any  charge 
for  tuition,  and  for  every  additional  ten  shares,  one  scholar  on 
like  condition." 


INVITING  FIELDS  OF  FLORIDA. 


A  correspondent  in  Florida  has  lately  presented  its  advan4 
tagcs  in  a  very  strong  point  of  view.     Jle  says : 

"  Next  let  us  look  at  the  capacity  of  Florida  for  producinf^ 
crops  for  market.  ITie  great  staple  of  East  Elnrida  is  l<iiig 
staple  (sea  island)  cotton.  In  the  production  of  this  valuable 
staple  its  value  is  only  beginning  to  bo  known.  Facts  which 
have  been  stated  to  me  by  coinpeteut  judges,  satisfy  my  mind 
that  with  the  same  care,  an  article  of  equal  (inenes,  with  that 
raised  upon  the  islands,  can  be  made  in  many  localities  in  Flori- 
da ;  whilst  in  staples  of  jnediuin  fineness  bi^th  the  quantity  and 
profits  of  the  islands  can  be  more  than  doubled.  From  $250 
to  $300  to  the  hand  is  by  no  means  unconmion,  whilst  somfe 
have,  in  favorable  seasons  nearly  doubled  these  aitiounts.  I 
doubt  wliether  the  best  cotton  lands  of  the  Southwest  can  ex- 
ceed this.  Then,  for  the  production  of  sugars,  a  largo  amount 
of  land  can  be  found  equal  to  any  in  the  country.  For  tho 
production  of  tobacco,  though  at  present  cultivated  to  only  a 
limited  extent  in  the  eastern  section  of  tJie  State,  yet  both  soil 
ind  climate  are  known  to  be  eminently  favoraltle.  To  a  per- 
son possessing  tho  necessary  knowledge  and  skill,  and  paying 
proper  attention  to  ita  culture  and  preparation,  an  average 
yield  of  $300  per  acre  can  be  fairly  calculated  on.  These  cou- 
clnsions  have  not  been  hastily  formed,  but  are  founded  on  facte, 
which  no  reasonable  man  can  doubt.  All  that  is  needed  to 
make  Florida  one  of  the  most  valuable  planting  States  -is  a 
population  adapted  to  develop  the  resources  of  her  soil.  Land 
18  cheap,  easily  cleared  and  cultivated,  and  abundantly  pro- 
ductive." 
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STATE  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

THE   FREBIDBNT'b   UIBSAOE   AND  THE    REPORTS  AND    DOCUMEKTB  OF  THX 

OEPARTUENXS. 

The  first  session  of  the  35th  Congress  has  again  brought 
together  the  public  men  of  the  nation,  to  deliberate  and  act 
upon  the  vnnous  and  important  matters,  which  the  course  of 
anairs  renders  annually  necessary  in  all  countries,  and  in  an 
especial  degree  in  countries  like  ours,  where  events  crowd 
each  other  and  restless  progress  marks  ever}-  order  of  society. 

Tlio  Hon.  Benjamin  Fitzpatrick,  of  Alabama,  was  elected 
President  of  the  Senate,  a  position  which  he  will  nndoubt- 
cdly  grace,  and  which  was  made  vacant  by  the  lamented  de- 
cease of  General  Rutsk.  It  will  be  remembered  tliat  Governor 
Fitzpatrick  received  a  very  decided  support  for  the  Vice 
Presidency  in  the  last  nominating  convention.  In  the  Ilouse 
of  Representatives  the  Speaker's  chair  has  been  asiii^ned  to 
James  L.  Orr,  of  South  Carolina^  a  young  statesman  \vlio  has 
made  his  mark  in  the  national  councils,  vvSiose  energy,  ability, 
and  integrity  are  nnivereally  acknowledged,  and  who  has 
won  the  affectionate  regard  and  estocia  of  all  with  whom  he 
has  been  politically  associated. 

On  the  secrmd  day  of  the  session  the  message  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  handed  in.  Being  the  produc- 
tion of  one  of  our  ripest  statesmen,  who  has  acquired  expe- 
rience and  reputation  in  every  department  of  national  affairs, 
executive,  legislative,  and  ministerial,  it  was  undoubtedly 
awaited  with  more  than  ordinary  interest.  Mr.  Buchanan 
opens  with  an  appropriate  religious  acknowledgment  of  the 
many  blessings  which  have  been  vouchsafetl  to  us  as  a  people, 
and  an  earnest  6up])lieation  for  their  crvntinuance.  He  refers 
to  the  financial  distresses  of  the  country,  and  the  consequent 
probable  reduction  of  the  revenue,  und  the  necessity  which 
may  exist  for  a  loan  liy  resort  to  treasury  notes,  which,  bv 
economy,  will  be  Hiriited  to  the  smallest  possible  suni.  Tins 
economy  will  consist  not  in  the  suspension  of  useful  works 
already  commenced,  but  only  in  the  postponement  of  new 
ones  wliich  have  not  already  been  entered  upon.  Tiiough  ho 
docs  not  consider  the  distress  likely  to  be  pennanent  m  its 
character,  he  sees  the  almost  certainty  of  its  periodical  recur- 
rence 80  hmg  as  our  banking  system  is  allowed  to  exist  as  at 
present,  without  control,  issuing  notes  and  making  discounts 
with  no  reference  to  the  specie  basis,  and  alternately  con- 
tracting or  expanding  to  suit  the  interests  or  necessities  of 
mjre  than  1,400  institutions  Bcattered  through  almost  every 
town  and  village  of  the  Union,     lie  does  not  conceive  that 
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the  framere  of  the  Conetitiition  could  hare  intended  that  the 
Government,  endowed  with  tlie  sole  ]mwer  of  coining  and 
regnhiting  the  vahie  of  money,  should  be  powerless  to  pre- 
vent others  from  driving  this  money  out  of  the  conntiy  and 
filling  up  its  place  with  that  which  does  not  represent  it.  Tlie 
remedj  for  the  present  evils  arc,  however,  more  witli  tho 
States  than  with  Coni^res:*,  and  they  are  urged  to  act  upon 
the  subject  by  pD>hibiting  llie  issue  of  notes  for  under  $20 
or  $50,  by  requiring  at  k-ust  one  dollar  of  specie  for  three  of 
circulation,  and  by  rendering  liquidation,  beyond  tho  possi- 
bility of  legal  quibble  or  subteriuge,  as  the  instant  result  of 
suspension.  Weekly  statements  of  the  condition  of  tlie  banks 
should  also  be  required.  All  that  Congress  can  do,  and 
this  the  President  urges,  is  to  pass  a  unitomi  bankrupt  law 
applicable  to  all  banking  institutions,  making  it  the  irrever- 
Bible  organic  law,  of  every  bank  existence,  that  a  suspoiision 
of  specie  paj-ment  shall  produce  its  civil  death.  A  national 
bauK,  if  not  HiicoiiKtituttunal,  as  exiierience  has  sliown,  has 
added  to  the  evils  it  was  proposed  to  remedy,  by  beconnng 
itseb',  from  interest  and  necessity,  deeply  involved  iu 
schemes  of  inflation  or  contraction.     Says  the  President: 

"  The  existence  of  b.ioks  aod  the  circulation  of  bank  paper  are  so 
identified  with  tlie  hnbilH  of  our  people,  tbnt  tLey  chiidoI  at  tliis  day 
be  suddenly  aboliBhei)  without  muL'li  immediate  injury  to  llie  country. 
If  we  could  coufine  tbeiii  lo  their  appropriate  Rpln;ie,  and  jirevont  tlieiu 
from  aflministering  lo  ihe  spirit  of  wild  and  reckless  speculatiou  by 
extravagant  loans  and  issues,  ibej  might  be  coiitiuued  with  advantage 
to  the  public." 

In  regard  to  the  Central  American  question  and  the  Clay- 
ton-Bulwer  treaty  the  President  is  explicit.  Tlii^i  treaty  haa 
led  to  great  difficulties,  and,  being  understood  diiTerently  by 
tlie  two  parties,  ought  pruperly  to  be  terminated.  ITie  Eng- 
lish claim  that  it  respected  their  then  existing  rights  ui  Cen- 
tral America,  and  simply  prohibited  any  furtlier  extension 
of  them.  Had  this  been  the  American  understanding  a  rati- 
fication of  the  treaty  would  have  been  impossible,  TIic  onlj 
consideration  which  could  have  warranted  our  Government 
in  departing  from  its  time-honored  policy,  in  »^tipulating 
against  its  owai  occupation  of  Central  American  territory, 
was,  that  Great  Britam,  in  this  respect,  should  be  placed  in 
the  game  position.  The  late  treaty  (entered  into  by  Mr, 
Dallas)  had  for  its  object  a  settlement  of  these  disputes,  and 
though  the  President  doubts  whether  it  would  in  any  case 
have  effected  the  object  desired,  without  giving  rise  to  new 
and  complicated  questions,  he  still  gave  it  liis  aiiproval  with 
the  amendments  recommended  by  the  Senate.  These  amend- 
meats  related  to  the  Bay  Islanas,  whose  sovereignty  being 
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admitted  to  be  in  Honduras  by  the  contracting  parties,  was 
jet  sought  to  be  limited,  in  several  important  jmrticulars,  by 
the  recognition  of  a  convention  entered  into  by  Great  Britain 
with  that  State.  The  British  Government  rejected  the  amend- 
ment and  the  treaty,  hnt  proposed  a  new  negotiation  of  simi- 
lar character,  but  not  at  all  more  satisfactory  in  regard  to  the 
rightfl  of  Hondiirae.  Tliis  was  at  once  declined,  Tliere  is 
every  reason  to  expect,  however,  a  peaceful  and  satisfactory 
Bettlement  of  the  question. 

With  France  we  have  no  discuBsion,  though  our  commer- 
cial relations  with  her  arc  upon  a  footing  of  far  lees  liberality 
than  with  other  foreign  nations.  Since  tlie  act  of  1828  we 
Lave  oflered  to  all  the  world  to  admit  the  vessels  of  any  na- 
tion npon  the  same  terms  that  onr  ovni  are  admitted,  provi- 
ded the  privilege  would  be  reciprocated.  All  of  onr  treaties 
have  been  framed  npon  this  basis  except  that  with  France, 
which  is  still  in  force,  levying  discriminating  duties  and  im- 
posing restrictions  unM"ortliy  of  the  age. 

With  Knssia,  as  ever,  our  aHairs  are  on  tlie  most  friendly 
footing,  and  with  Persia  a  treaty  has  been  negotiated  which 
it  is  believed  will  be  very  beneficial  to  American  commerce. 
Spain  has  made  no  approaches  to  a  settlement  for  her  out- 
rages upon  our  flag,  and  the  general  tone  and  temper  of  that 
government  towards  the  United  States  is  to  be  regretted.  She 
claims,  as  a  set-oflf  against  our  complaints,  that  the  Amlstad 
negroes  have  not  yet  been  paid  for,  though  her  rights  in  the 
premises  have  been  recognized  by  the  Govemnient.  Tlie 
President  recommends  the  removal  of  this  plea  by  the  neces- 
Barv  appropriation  at  an  early  day. 

Our  new  minister  to  China  is  iiistnicted,  whilst  preserving 
the  nculrality  of  his  Government,  to  eo-ojieratc  with  tlie  le- 
gations of  the  other  powers,  in  such  peaceful  measures  as  will 
secure  those  just  concessions  to  commerce,  which  the  nations 
of  the  world  nave  the  right  to  expect  and  which  China  could 
not  long  be  expected  to  retain. 

It  is  trie  duty  of  the  United  States,  under  its  treaty  stipu- 
lations, to  guarantee  the  neutrality  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama 
and  the  riglits  and  sovereignty  o/  New  Granada  over  it,  and 
also  to  protect  the  weak  Goveniments  of  Central  America 
from  htistile  expeditions  fitted  out  in  this  country.  Tlie  pres- 
ent neutrality  hiws  are  very  imperfect  and  perplexing,  and 
the  whole  subject  is  recommended  to  the  attention  of  Con- 
greffl. 

Demands  have  been  made  upon  Paraguay  for  satisfaction 
on  account  of  the  attack  upon  our  exphiring  steamer,  Water 
"Witch,  and  wrongs  perpetrated  upon  our  citizens  established 
in  that  country ;  ana  it  is  recommended  that  the  Executive 
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be  aathorized  to  use  other  means,  ^oiild  prompt  reparation 
be  denied. 

Upon  the  subject  of  Kan^s,  the  President  is  clear  that  tlie 
constitution  lately  adopted  may  be  pmporly  siibmitted  to  the 
people  for  their  ratification  in  the  manner  determined  upon  by 
the  convention,  without  violating  the  principles  of  the  Kan- 
sas Nebraska  act  or  those  of  }>opular  sovereignty.  Tlie  con- 
vention were  not  bound  to  submit  any  other  question  to  tho 
jieople  except  that  which  relates  to  the  domestic  institntiou 
of  slavery.  The  whole  contest  and  (hscussion  hinged  upon 
that.     We  give  the  words  of  the  message : 

"Kansas  liiw  for  some  years  occupied  tcK>  much  of  tbo  public  atten- 
tioD.  It  is  high  lime  this  should  be  directed  to  far  more  important 
objects.  When  once  admitted  into  the  Union,  whether  with  or  with- 
out slavery,  the  excitement  beyond  her  own  limits  will  speedily  pass 
away,  and  she  will  then  for  the  first  time  be  left,  as  she  ought  to  have 
been  long  since,  to  manage  her  own  affairs  in  her  own  way.  If  her 
constitution  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  or  on  any  other  subject,  be  dis- 
pleasing to  a  majority  of  the  people,  no  human  power  can  prevent 
tbem  from  changing  it  within  a  brief  period.  Under  these  circum- 
stances it  may  well  be  questioned  whether  the  {>eace  and  quiet  of  the 
whole  country  are  not  of  greater  importance  than  the  mere  temporary 
triumph  of  either  of  the  political  parties  in  Kansas. 

"Should  tho  constitution  without  slavery  be  adopted  by  the  votes 
of  the  majority,  the  rights  of  property  in  slaves  now  in  the  Territory  are 
reserved.  The  number  of  those  is  very  small ;  but  if  it  were  greater 
the  provision  would  be  equally  just  and  reasonable.  These  slaves 
were  brought  into  the  Territory  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  are  now  the  property  of  their  masters.  This  point  has  at 
length  been  finrtUy  decided  by  the  highest  judicial  tribunal  of  the 
country — and  this  upon  the  plain  principle  that  when  a  confederacy  of 
sovereign  States  ac<juire  a  new  territory  at  their  joint  expense,  both 
equality  and  justice  demand  that  the  citizens  of  one  and  all  of  them 
sLbII  have  the  right  to  take  into  it  whatst^ver  is  recognized  as  pro- 
perty by  the  common  constitution.  To  have  summarily  confiscated 
the  property  in  slaves  already  in  the  Territory,  would  have  been  an 
act  of  gross  injustice,  and  conlrarj-  to  the  practice  of  the  older  States 
of  the  Union  which  have  abolished  slavery." 

Though  onr  Government  can  have  no  concern  with  the 
religious  opinions  of  the  Mormons,  yet  its  active  inter- 
ference may  be  called  for,  should  these  opinions  determine 
their  civil  polity  in  a  manner  inconsistent  with  their 
rights  and  duties  as  a  part  of  the  American  system.  The 
officers  and  agents  of  tho  Government  have  already  been 
compelled  to  retire  from  Utah,  acts  of  open  hostility  have 
been  perpetrated,  and  nothing  remains  there  but  the  despotic 
authority  of  Brigham  Young.  This  uiiscrnpnlous  leader  has 
for  eeveral  years  been  concentrating  his  power  and  resooK 
—  6 
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hiB  arms  ami  other  rnunitions  of  war,  and,  it  is  believed,  hoa 
succetjded  in  aliynatinnj  tliGi"  Indian  tribes  and  bringing  them 
over  to  his  alliance.  lie  bas  laid  iu  store  provisions,  &c.  for 
three  years,  intending  to  take,  in  the  event,  to  the  mountains, 
and  tlien  bid  deiiauce  to  all  tlie  i)ower  ol'  the  Goverunient, 
Iluinanity  reqnii*es  that  this  rebellion  should  be  put  down  as 
Bpeedilj  as  potisible  and  by  tJio  largest  display  of  means. 
Four  now  regiments  are  recommended  to  bo  i-aised  for  that 
purpose. 

Li  (jrder  to  preserve  om-  relations  with  the  Pacific,  a  mili- 
tary road  across  tlie  continent  will  be  indispensable.  Cali- 
fornia cannot  be  protected  without  it.  Tlicre  can  be  no  ques- 
tion uf  the  power  of  Congress  to  construct  a  military  road 
through  the  Territories,  and  the  President  does  not  distin- 
guish between  an  ordinary  road  and  a  raih-oad.  The  difficul- 
ties, too,  in  the  way  of  such  a  work  have  been  exaggerated. 
The  distance  on  the  Arizona  route,  between  the  western  boun- 
dary of  Texas  and  the  eastern  boundary  of  California,  does 
not  exceed  470  miles,  and  the  face  of  tue  country  is  in.  the 
main  favorable.  Congress  should  assist  the  work  on  this 
part  by  grants  of  land  or  UKmoy,  or  l>oth  ;  sectiring  in  retura 
the  transportation  of  the  mails  and  munitions  of  war. 

A  territorial  government  is  recommended  to  be  established 
over  Arizona. 

The  detailed  financial  statistics  of  the  message  will  be  seea 
when  we  speak  of  the  report  of  tlie  Secretary  of  the  Trcasiiry. 
The  recomiuendation  of  the  Secretary  of  the  N^avy  to  con- 
Btruct  ten  small  war  steamers  is  endorsed.  Tlie  suggestions 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  are  important. 

Tliougli  the  power  of  Congress  to  dispose  of  certain  portions 
of  tlie  public  laiuls  for  the  benefit  of  the  rest  may  be  admit- 
ted, yet  the  public  lauds  are  too  rich  and  noble  an  inheri- 
tance to  bo  recklessly  squandered. 

"  It  ought  ever  to  be  our  cardinal  policy  to  reserve  the  public  landa 
aa  much  as  mny  be  for  actual  8ettlera,aud  tliia  at  moderate  piricea.  We 
sbsll  thus  Dot  only  best  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  new  States  and 
Territories,  and  the  power  of  the  Union,  but  ehall  secure  homes  for  our 
posterity  for  many  genorations." 

The  system  of  making  presents  to  the  Indians,  to  induce 
them  to  remain  at  peace, lias  proved  inelfectusl ;  and  it  would 
he  undoubtedly  better  to  colonize  them,  in  suitable  localities, 
where  they  can  be  advanced  in  civiliy^ation.  The  Creeks,  and 
Others,  settled  to  the  west  of  the  State  of  Arkansas,  are  mak- 
ing such  rapid  advances,  that  the  agreeable  anticipation  may 
be  realized,  at  no  distant  day,  of  incorporating  them  into  the 
Union  as  one  of  the  sovereign  States. 
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FACIFIO  SAILBOAD)  STC. 

RigiM  economv  is  recommended  in  every  braiJcR  Of 
Govenuiiont,  and  care  should  be  taken  that  monoj  expel 
bv  the  Government  shall  be  faithfully  and  economically 
ployed. 

'!fhe  habit  of  presenting  important  bills  for  the  approv 
the  PrcMdent,  at  the  last  hours  of  the  Session  of  Cortgre 
one  of  eeriona  inconvenience  and  calculated  to  lead  to  re 
which  are  to  be  deprecated.    The  President  declares: 

"For  my  own  pan,  I  have  deliberately  determined  that  I  fthal 
prove  no  bill  which  I  have  not  examined  ;  and  it  will  be  a  caae  < 
treoie  and  most  urgent  necessity  which  shall  ever  induce  me  to  d 
from  thi«  rule,  I  therefore  respectfully,  but  earnestly  recomment 
the  two  Houses  would  allow  the  President  at  least  two  days  pre 
to  the  adjournment  of  each  session  within  which  no  new  bill  ah 
presented  to  biin  for  approval.  Under  the  existing  joint  rule,  on 
IS  allowed  ;  but  this  rule  has  been  hitherto  so  constantly  suspenij 
practice,  that  important  bills  continue  to  be  presented  to  bim  t 
the  very  last  moments  of  the  session.  In  a  large  majority  of  caa 
great  public  inconvenience  can  arise  from  the  want  of  lime  to  ex( 
their  provisions,  because  the  Constitution  has  declared  that  if  a  I 
presented  to  the  President  within  the  last  ten  days  of  the  sessic 
is  not  required  to  return  it,  either  with  an  approval  or  with  a 
'in  which  case  it  shall  not  be  a  law.'  It  may  then  lie  over,  ai 
taken  up  and  passed  at  the  next  session.  Great  inconvenience  i 
only  be  exjHMienced  in  regard  to  appropriation  bills;  bui  fortun 
nndor  the  liite  excellent  law  allowing  a  salary,  instead  of  a  per 
to  memliers  of  Congress,  the  expense  and  inconvenience  of  a  i 
•ession  will  be  greatly  reduced." 

What  he  says  upon  the  District  of  Columbia,  we  also  qi 
"I  cannot  conclude  without  commending  to  your  favorable  c* 
eration  the  interests  of  the  people  of  this  District.  Without  a  i 
sentative  on  the  floor  of  Congress,  they  have  for  this  very  reason 
liar  claims  upon  our  just  regard.  To  this  I  know,  from  my  ]aa 
quaintance  with  them,  they  are  eminently  entitled."  ^M 

The  Treasury,  now  under  the  control  of  Ilowell  Cobio^ 
bo  expecteii  to  be  administered  upon  the  sound  basi 
economy  and  accountability,  principles  which  have  boei 
keystone  of  the  Democratic  party.  A  long  experience  ii 
tional  affairs,  in  which  he  has  acquired  distinction,  qua 
Governor  Cobb  in  an  esiiecial  degree  for  the  arduous  an 
sponsible  duties  of  the  Treasury, 

The  aggregate  receipts  for  the  last  fiscal  year  were  $88, 
839,  and  the  expenditures  $70,822,724,  being — 

Otvil,  foreign  iiiU-rcoune,  and  tniscellanooas.... |27,6S1,{ 

Serice  in  charge  of  Interior  Deportment 6,898,1 

8ervic«  in  charge  nf  War  Department 19,861.7 

Sarrioe  in  ohtrve  of  Navy  Department 18,7S6,C 

Purohase  of  |>ublic  debt,  principal,  premium,  and  interest 6,948,{ 

•70,822,^ 


When  tlit3  last  estimatea  were  made  the  tariff  had  not  been 
revised,  aud  the  country  was  in  creat  commercial  prosperity. 
It  is  too  soon  to  pronounce  an  opinion  regarding  the  eflecta  of 
the  late  modification  of  duties,  and  it  cannot  be  known  what 
influence  the  present  revuleious  in  trade  will  have  upon  the 
revenue.  Tlie  esporte,  it  is  tlionght,  rnay  fall  short  ten  per 
cent,  in  value  of  what  they  were  last  year.  In  a  healthy  state 
of  things  our  importa  increase  on  the  average  ten  per  cent, 
aaaxially,  hut  taking  into  consideration  the  great  resources  of 
tho  country,  the  prosperity  of  many  branches  of  indugtry,  our 
elasticity  in  recovering  from  disasters,  it  may  he  concluded 
that  the  duty  paying  imports  will  not,  in  t!ie  worse  case, 
decline  more  than  twenty-five  per  cent.  Taking  into  con- 
Bideratiou  tiie  etiect  of  the  reduced  rates,  and  guarding  against 
every  possible  contingency,  the  Secretary  suggests  that  autho- 
rity be  given  to  the  liepartraeut  to  issue  Treasury  notes  to  aa 
amount  not  exceeding  !{;20,000,000,  payable  within  a  limited 
time  and  with  a  specified  interest.  Unless  prompt  action  be 
had  upon  the  matter,  it  will  not  be  practicable  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  collectinp;  the  customs.  These  expenses  have 
been  swelled  by  the  lavish  system  adopted  in  late  years  of 
building  revenue  cuttere,  multiplying  porta  of  entries  and  de- 
livery, and  erecting  expensive,  and  often,  unnecessary  build- 
ings at  pointe  remote  from  tho  ordinary  channels  of  trade. 

The  public  debt  lias  been  reduced  to  1^:^5,105,154,  but  its, 
liquidation  was  arrested  by  the  state  of  tlie  country.  In  jus- 
tlhcation  of  what  reduction  was,  in  fact,  effected  at  the  in- 
ception,of  the  crisis,  tlio  Secretary  argues  that  the  Treasury 
would  suffer  no  injury,  if  compelled  at  last  to  resort  to  a  loan, 
fi'om  having  the  character  of  the  loan  changed  from  debts  fall- 
ing due  at  a  distant  poriod  to  TreasuiT  notes,  at  a  lefes  rate  of 
interest,  and  which  could  be  redeemed  at  tho  pleasure  of  the 
Department. 

It  is  not  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  provide  specific  re- 
lief in  times  of  public  distress,  aud  it  has  no  constitutional 
power  to  do  so,  and  therefore  it  is  fallacious  to  argue  that  our 
expenditures  should  be  increased  for  the  purpose  of  affording 
this  relief.  Being  engaged  in  the  prosecution  of  necessary 
.and  legitimate  works  for  the  public  service,  it  is  the  policy 
and  duty  of  Government  to  contiuue  their  prosecution,  but 
there  are  other  public  works  of  less  necessity,  which,  for  a  va- 
riety of  causes,  have  not  yet  been  commenced,  and  should  be 
postponed.  Such  postponement  will  violate  no  eststiug  con- 
tracts ;  will  deprive  no  one  of  employment  to  which  he  is  au- 
tiiorized  to  look;  will  inflict  no  wrong  upon  any  portion  of  the 
people.  Upon  such  a  system  of  administi'ation  it  is  proposed 
.to .conduct  the  Treaenry. 
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^P  The  proposition  to  raise  the  tariff  as  a  means  of  relief  to  the 
country,  is  ftlilj  and  trinniphantly  resisted  by  the  Secretary. 
It  ill  becomes  the  Unite<I  States  which  has  taken  the  lead  m 
the  direction  of  free  commerce,  and  at  laet  carried  with  lier  bo 
ujaiiy  other  nations,  to  be  the  first  to  begin  the  retrogi-ade  , 
movement.     Even  the  mannfacturers  are  not  to  be  benctited  J 
by  such  a  change.     What  they  need  is  steady  prices  and  a  | 
eound  currency,  and  protection  against  the  ruinous  erjiansionj 
in  the  credit  system.    No  change  in  the  tai'iff  is  therefore  ra-l 
corameTnied :  ] 

"The  doy  has  poascJ  in  thia  couulrj  for  increasing  rejtrictions  upon  com-,1 
merce;  ana  it  La  Dnp«d  that  the  sAine  remark  will  »ooa  be  applionhle  to  all  1 
other  conntrie«,  AVe  are  aouustomed  to  look  to  the  amount  of  our  exports  and  J 
iin]>orta  a»  widences  of  onr  growing  wealtlu  To  encourage  commerce,  enlarge'^ 
its  operationg  and  extend  iu  liinit«,  have  been  regarded  by  nil  portions  of  oupi 
peopl*  as  object*  worthy  of  their  united  effort*.  One  branch  of  commerce  can-  1 
not  long  exist  without  the  co-operation  of  the  other.  We  cannot  cxjMct  to  J 
furniih  the  world  with  our  cotton,  breadstuffs,  tobacco,  rice,  and  other  produo- J 
tions,  unleM  we  are  willing  to  receive  in  return  their  produotiona.  There  mnstil 
I  At  inutunlity  between  nations  as  between  individuals.  If  a  policy  is  to  be  J 
'4iSopted  by  which  the  productions  of  otlier  countries  are  to  be  excluded  fronl  J 
OOn,  for  tlie  benefit  of  fhf  domestic  producer  of  such  articles,  justice  to  other  1 
interests  demands  that  there  should  be  adopted  a  policv  by  which  the  pro-  1 
duMrs  of  our  present  exports  should  also  be  furaiahed  with  a  market  for  th«  J 
fmits  of  their  induatrj.  To  do  this  ia  impracticable;  not  to  do  it  would  bail 
unjuaU"  J 

The  cause  of  the  present  troul.iles,  the  Secretary  finds  largely  I 
to  the  action  of  railroad  companies  and  of  tlie  banks.  Thaj 
railroadjj  leave  a  debt,  which  almost  equals  their  capital,  to  J 
wit,  1^417.243,664:.  The  undue  expansion  of  credit*;  stiuuilating  i 
an  eager  desire  to  borrow,  and  a  willing  disposition  to  lenu,  1 
engendering  schemes  of  improvident  speculation,  leading  to  J 
rapid  fluctuation  in  price,  ana  habits  of  extravagance,  are  at  tho  I 
bottom  of  all  the  disturbance.  It  becomes  the  Government  to  j 
t«te  such  steps  as  will  prevent  tlie  re-occurrence  of  the  evil ;  i 
and  a  compulsory  bankniiit  law  is  reconmiended,  n|ij»licablQ  j 
to  banking  institutions  auu  railroads.  It  should  be  a  law  for  3 
the  protection  of  creditf>rs,  not  for  the  relief  of  debtnj-s,  to  pre-  1 
vent  improper  credit,  not  to  pay  improvident  debts;  compul-| 
BOry,  not  voluntary.  Tho  prior  acts  of  1800  and  1S41,  were,  1 
ill  their  nature,  highly  objectionable.  We  give  the  language  J 
of  the  report :  ] 

"  I  do  hot  recommend  n  law  similar  to  either  of  those  which  have  heretofore  % 
edstud,  aiid  were  abunduned  after  a  short  and  unsatisfactory  experience.  Ttia  1 
fitit  was  a<]npted  on  the  4th  of  April,  1800,  and  was  repealed  on  the  10th  De-  i 
ceoitier,  lS(i3.  It  provided  for  a  compalsory  process  of  bankruptcy  against  1 
tho*e  incrchnnt*  and  couimisAion  ogents,  at  the  suit  of  creditors,  whose  insol- A 
renfj  hod  become  manifest  by  certain  overt  acts  of  fraud  or  defalcation,  and  ^ 
affected  a  collection  and  distribution  of  the  ciatat«  of  the  bankrupt  throngh  tb«  i 
juilicial  tribunals  of  the  United  States,  which  was  followed  by  his  discnarjia  % 
'i-')>ts  his  estate  had  not  satigfieiL  The  second  act  was  passed  12tii 
and  wa«  repealed  3d  March,  18-13.  Tliie  act,  besides  the  conipul- 
•f  the  act  of  1*00,  wntnined  »  system  of  bankruptcy,  to  be  applied 
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on  the  petition  of  an  insolvent  debtor,  of  any  olast  or  profesfioD,  and  to  r«»n1t 
in  his  relief  from  his  debts  and  enKagements,  upon  the  surrender  of  hi*  property 
and  compliance  with  other  conditiooi  of  the  act. 

"Tticre  are  grave  objectiona  to  the  present  adoption  of  the  systems  deveIoI>ed 
in  these  statutes.  The  volnntory  feature  of  the  act  of  1841  is  rejected  as  unwise, 
unjust,  and  unnecessarT.  It  wo»  this  provision  which  rendered  that  law  so 
jiwtly  odious  in  the  puLlio  mind.  Nor  do  I  propose  to  extend  the  provisions 
even  of  a  ooinpulaory  bankrupt  law  to  the  numerous  coses  covered  by  the  aet 
of  1841.  It  is  better  to  leave  to  th«  operation  of  the  insolvent  and  banknjpt 
laws  of  the  several  States  all  casc<s  which  do  not,  from  their  magnitude  and  iui- 
portance,  affect  the  general  commercial  and  business  interests  of  llie  country. 
It  is  believed  that  the  ]iower  of  the  States  is  ample  to  meet  sucli  oasca,  and  the 
propriety  and  policy  of  exercising  such  powers  will,  sooner  or  later,  be  devel- 
oped by  the  lessons  of  bitter  Ciperienec 

The  admirable  workings  of  the  Independent  Treasury  bts- 
tern  have  been  lately  exlubited  to  viudicate  its  ■wisdom  and 
etficiency.  The  contrast  between  the  state  of  the  country 
now,  and  before  the  system  was  adopted,  is  striking.  In  1837, 
■when  the  crisis  was  at  its  height,  the  demand  of  the  Govern- 
ment for  its  funds,  to  meet  its  obligatiinis,  weakened  the  banks, 
crippled  their  resources,  and  addeti  to  tlie  general  i>anic  and 
pressure.  In  1857  the  disbursements  of  the  Government  snp- 
j>lied  the  banks  Avitli  specie,  strengthened  their  hands,  and 
would  have  atiorded  the  necessary  relief  had  not  their  condi- 
tion been  beyond  remedy.  Such  a  result  was  liardly  contem- 
plated by  even  the  friends,  and  certainly  not  by  the  opponents 
of  the  measure.  Had  the  old  systetu  of  collecting  iti  tlie  notes 
of  banks,  and  depositing  with  them  as  a  basis  ot  credit  been 
in  vogue,  the  strong  probability  is  that  the  present  crisis  would 
liave  been  nuieh  sooner  reached,  and  the  etfect  more  disas- 
trous, because  more  extended,  and  with  fewer  sources  of  relief. 
Tliough  $400,000,000  have  been  coined  at  the  mints  of  the 
United  States  in  the  last  ten  years,  it  is  estimated  that  the  total 
amount  of  s])Ccio  in  the  country  docs  not  exceed  $260,000,000, 
of  which  the  banks  have  about  $60,000,000.  Kotwithstaud- 
ing  this  great  increase  of  sjieeie,  that  in  the  vaidta  of  the 
banks  has  only  increased  from  $43,000,000  to  $60,000,0o0, 
whilst  t!ie  circulation  in  the  same  time  has  increased  from 
$114,000,000  to  $214,000,000.    Says  the  Secretary  : 

"In  this  connection,  it  cannot  fail  to  attract  observation,  tliat  at  tbe  very 
moment  when  the  General  Govornmonl,  through  the  instrumentality  of  tlic  In- 
dependent Treasury  svi^'era,  wos  meeting,  with  promptness,  it«  liabilitiM 
of  every  character,  and  by  the  very  act  of  disbursing  its  specie  funds  atfording 
relief  to  the  banks  and  the  country,  tlio  State  governments,  for  the  want  of 
such  a  system,  were  unable,  with  nominally  full  treasuries,  to  pay  their  debt<^ 
and,  in  the  effort  to  do  so,  were  subjeoted  to  the  charge  of  either  paying  their 
liabilities  in  depreciated  currency,  or  odding  to  the  distress  of  the  country  by 
their  demand*  upon  the  banks  forspecie  fnnds.  These  difficulties  are  the  legiti- 
mate fruits  of  their  past  policy,  ana  for  the  present  must  be  endured :  it  will  be 
their  own  fault  if  another  revulsion  should  find  theu  in  a  like  condition." 

It  ia  recommended  to  tlie  States  to  provide  against  the  issue 
nk  notes  for  aU  sums  less  tkau  twenty  dollars. 


I      A  large  amount  of  vahiaUe  information  lias  Lccn  collected 
upon  tlie  subject  of  iron,  and  an  extensive  cabinet  of  ores, 
I  taken  from  every  section  of  the  countiy,  as  called  for  in  the 
;  terms  of  the  appropriation  made  at  the  last  session  of  Con- 
eross.    A  competent  chemist  vrill  be  soon  employed  in  mak- 
ing the  necegsary  analyses.     Tlie  evidence  ib  already  conclu- 
sive that  fliere  is  a  decided  difference  in  the  supcepti  bill  ties 
I  of  different  kinds  of  iron  to  oxydation,  an  iuijM.tlant  point  to 
he  ascertained,  when  it  is  consiidered  that  already  the  con- 
l  sumption  in  the  several  departments  of  the  Govenmient  ser- 
I  vice  amount  to  over  100,000,000  pomids  annually  of  that 
^  mineral. 

Prof.  J.  n.  Alexander  has  been  sent  to  England  to  confer 
[  Tvith  the  proper  functionaries  in  relation  to  some  plan  or  plans 
I  of  arranging  on  tlie  decimal  basis  the  coinage  of  the  two 
I  countries,  so  that  the  respective  units  shall  hereafter  bo  easily 
and  exactly  commensurable.  The  result  of  the  inisRion  will 
Ibe  aniionnced  at  an  early  day.  A  detailed  report  will  he  made 
.of  the  action  of  Professors  V ethake  and  Rogers,  of  Pennsyl- 
rVauia,  appointed  to  examine  the  process  discovered  by  Mr. 
Barchiy,  lor  preventing  the  abrasion,  counterfeiting,  and  de- 
!  teriom'tion  ot  coins. 

I     The  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Construction  demands  serious 
j  consideration. 

"By  rtferenoo  to  tJie  tables  aeconipanying  the  report,  the  number  of  jmblio 
buil Jinir*  jrei'toil  prior  to  1850,  and  tWir  cost,  will  bo  *Lowu;  nlso  the  number 
"  oril^!  to  be  erected  miicc  Hint  time,  m  well  ns  tlic  propositions  which  have 
anrej  n|>oD  CongresH  for  the  still  further  enlargement  of  the  Bvatem.  In 
of  Mie'e  facta,  it  in  submitted  that  Congress  should  cither  return  to  th« 
iiTBetice  if  tlie  Government  prior  to  1850,  or  else  ftdopt  a  system  that  would  do 
jastii?e  tothe  different  sections  of  the  oountr}*.  If  tliesc  puolic  buildings  are  to 
be  ercrtel  to  the  extent  indicated  by  the  legislation  of  the  last  few  yeiirs,  not 
only  ji^ricc  to  the  different  sections  of  the  countr}',  but  econumv  and  tlie  public 
iotere^  require  tbiit  they  shouli]  be  subjected  to  a  system  which  will  jfuard  the 
imblicintere-it  aj»ftin8t  tlie  unwise  eipenditnres  likely  to  bo  incurred  from  the 
pretett  mode  of  leipHilating  oo  the  subject  NopubUc  building  should  be  au- 
tliofLL'd  until  an  official  report  has  been  made  to  Congress  showing  the  necessity 
for  iteercctioii,  and  its  cost. 

'The  sue  cstions  made  in  the  report  of  the  engineer,  on  the  proprielv  of 
ty^cmntlEiiig  this  claHs  of  bu!>iii(>as,  are  commended  to  the  consideration  of  CoiV> 
Before,  however,  adopting  the  late  legislation  ou  this  subjecc  as  the 
policy  of  the  Guveriiment,  it  would  be  wtll  to  consider  the  expeiiBC  which 
*  system  will  permanently  entail  uf)on  the  Ti-enaury.     The  number  of  cu»- 
toi-housea,  court-houses,  and  Post-offioea,  which  would  Ke  called  for,  can  hardly 
be'ompated  with  accuracy;  but  oar  general  information  nn  the  subject  is  suf- 
fiant  to  justify  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  attended  with  an  expense  which. 
woJd  never  be  compensated  for  in  any  advantages  to  the  public  service.     My 
ow  opinion  is  decidedly  against  the  system;  but  if  Congreai  adopts  it,  I  am 
devouB  of  ])lacing  it  upon  the  most  just  and  economical  prinoiplei," 

"he  Secretary  of  War,  Governor  Flovd,  is  one  of  the  well 
trid  statesmen  of  Virginia,  having  filled  uxany  oflices  of  high 
pokical  rank  and  consideration  in  the  couuti-y. 
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The  army  of  the  United  States  consists  of  nioeteea  regi- 
ments, viz :  ten  of  infantry,  four  of  artillery,  two  of  drngoons, 
two  of  cavalry,  and  one  of  mounted  riflemen.  Tlic  whole 
strength  of  it  is  17,984,  but  on  the  1st  July  last,  in  reahty,  but 
15,764  men.  This  force  is  employed  to  gairison  sixty -eight  forts 
and  to  occupy  seventy  posts  of  military  necessity,  occupying 
an  area  of  about  3,00i>,000  scjuare  miles.  Tliough  the  spirit  of 
our  people  is  opposctl  to  a  hirge  standing  army,  yet  the  high- 
eat  duty  of  (TOvernment  is  protection  to  its  citizens,  which  is 
not  scciiro  under  the  present  system.  An  increase  of  the  army 
IB  therefore  iiidispensal.ile.  The  opening  of  the  Pacific  coasts, 
and  the  emigration  thither,  menaced  and  interrupted  bv  in- 
numerable savage  clans,  present  a  contingency  which  di^  not 
exist  in  earlier  ttmeti  when  settlers  were  i^eiierully  in  immcLiiate 
commiitucatiou  with  the  older  and  well  established  coinmuni- 
ties.  Five  additional  regiments  at  least  are  required.  Says 
the  Secretary : 

I  "The  external  boundary  of  our  oountrv,  requiring  throughout  a  more  or  leas 
I  Tigilnnt  military  gnpervision,  is  11, 000  rrules  in  leupfh,  jiresenling  every  variety 
■of  climole  and  temperature,  from  the  inclement  cold  of  our  Canada  frontier  to 
the  tn>|>ical  regions  of  sontliern  Texas.  Bvit  the  oecnpntion  of  this  lontf  line  of 
frontier  in  n  trifling  JitRi'uUy  in  emnparisoa  with  that  of  protecting  the  Joubl© 
line  of  Indian  frontier,  extending  from  the  Lake  of  the  Wooda  to  the  btnka  of 
the  Rio  Grande  on  the  east  aide  of  the  Roctv  mountains,  and  from  bev»nd  the 
river  Oregon,  on  the  IJritish  frontier,  lo  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  CaliArnia,  on 
the  Trestern  slope  of  those  inountaina.  Superadded  lo  the«e  linos,  remirjng  to 
bo  occupied,  are  the  great  line*  of  intercomtuunieation  between  the  Valley  of 
the  Mi«<iisisippi  and  the  Pacific  ocean,  urhieh  iraperntively  demand  that  protec- 
tion -n-hich  only  the  United  States  troops  can  furuiah.  These  lines  aie  very 
long,  and  are  now  extremely  impoi-tant,  whilst  every  j-enr  renders  then  more 
and  more  ao.  From  our  western  frontier  of  settlements  to  those  of  N>rthern 
Oregon,  the  distance  is  about  1,800  miles ;  from  the  some  frontier  to  thi  scltlo- 
nients  of  California  via  Salt  Lake,  is  1,800  miles;  from  the  frontier  of  A'kiniMis, 
Kt  Forth  Smith,  by  Albuquerque  or  Santa  Fc,  to  Fort  Tejon,  is  abuit  1,700 
miles ;  and  from  San  AnU>nio,  by  EI  Paso,  to  Son  Diego,  near  the  burdirs  of 
the  white  settlementa,  is  1,400  miles,  constituting  on  aggregate  line  of  ^700 
miles,  which  oarbt  to  be  occupied,  and  which  we  pretend,  in  some  sort,  toieep 
open  and  defend." 

A  line  of  posts  shonlJ  he  established  parallel  with  our  fiou- 
tiere,  where  ought  to  be  concentrated  large  bodies  of  etficiert 
cavalry.  No  more  favorable  time  could  bo  selected  to  arran^ 
tlieso  posts  than  the  present,  when  the  lands  are  not  taken  u) 
by  60ttlei*8.  This  double  lino  of  defence  woidd  prove  tb 
most  economical  system  of  frontier  protection,  dirniuishii^ 
also  the  cost  of  transportin;^  nuinitions  nf  war  and  stores. 

Operations  against  the  Indians  in  Florida  are  being  vigo- 
onsly  pressed,  but  from  the  nature  of  the  country,  great  dii- 
culties,  embarrassments,  and  delays  are  unavoidable.  To 
regular  troops  have  been  replaced  by  vohmteers. 

A  very  large  force  has  been  despatched  to  Utah.  Tfion;h 
every  effort  has  been  made  to  avoid  collision  in  that  (juartf, 
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the  aggressions  and  disorders  ■which  have  occurred,  give 
rise  to  the  most  painful  anticipations  fur  the  future.  The 
MorjTions  occupy  a  position  directly  in  tlie  line  of  comniunica- 
tiou  between  the  eastern  and  western  extremities  of  the  Union, 
They  stand  like  a  lion  in  the  path,  defying  the  military  power  of 
the  Government,  and  encouraging,  it  is  believed,  tlie  Indians  to 
pillage  and  massacre  the  emigrants.  The  rapid  settlement  of 
our  Pacific  possessions,  the  rights  of  emigrants,  and  the  indis- 
pensable necessity  of  securing  a  free  transit  through  our  own 
Territories,  require  the  prompt,  absolute,  and  thorough  re- 
moval of  this  hostile  power.  Though  our  otHcers  were  in- 
structed to  avoid  any  conflict  with  the  Mormons,  this  deluded 
people,  in  advance  of  their  arrival,  determined  to  resist  the 
troops  and  to  cut  oft"  every  means  of  obtaining  the  necessary 
supplies.  The  purpose  of  thctmilitar^'  expedition  was  to  hold 
the  Indians  in  checK  and  to  aid  the  civil  authorities  in  enforc- 
ing obedience  to  the  law. 

"The  T^rrilorj'  of  Utah  in  peopled  almost  excluMvely  by  tho  roligioug  sect 
knoim  n»  Mnrruonit,  From  the  time  their  numbers  reached  a  iwijit  Baffin 
cient  U>  constitute  n  commmiitv  cnpabte  of  anr  thing  like  indcpenacut  notion, 
thic  [leuplc  have  claimed  the  right  to  detach  tlieniKlveii  from  the  binding  obli-' 
l^tioiLS  of  the  laws  which  fjoverncd  tho  corotDunities  where  they  chnriecd  to 
live.  They  have  «iibstiti]teil  for  the  laws  of  the  Imid  a  tlieo«racy,  having  for 
\tA  head  an  individual  -whom  tJtey  profosa  to  believe  n  prophet  of  God.  Thia 
projihfit  ooniraands  obedience,  and  receive*  it  implicitly  from  hia  people,  in 
virtue  of  wliat  he  aMure*  them  to  bo  authority  derived  from  revemtifni*  ro 
ceived  bv  him  from  Ilearen.  Whenever  he  nuds  it  convenient  to  exercise 
any  special  command,  the«u  op]M>rtune  revelations  of  a  higher  law  come  to  his 
aid.  From  hig  dei-rees  there  is  no  appeal ;  against  hi«  will  there  i«  no  resistance. 
The  general  plan  by  which  this  system  is  per|ietuated  consists  in  calling  into 
actiTe  play  the  very  worst  trails  of  tho  human  chnraotor.  Roligtous  fanaticism, 
wipported  by  imposture  and  fraiiil,  i*  reliod  on  to  enslave  tho  dull  and  ignorant, 
whiUt  the  more  crafty  mid  less  honesit  «ro  hold  together  bj'  Btimulnliug  their 
MlfikhncHS  and  licensing  tlieir  appetites  and  lusts.  Running  counter,  as  their 
tenets  and  practices  do,  to  the  ciierished  truths  of  Chri)<tiaa  morality,  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that,  wherever  the»e  people  have  resided,  diMord  and  con^ct 
with  the  legal  outhoritics  have  steadily  characterized  their  historv- 

"From  the  first  hour  they  fixed  themselves  in  that  remote  anci  almost  inae- 
resaible  region  of  our  territory,  from  which  they  arc  now  sending  defiauee  to 
the  sovereign  power,  their  whole  plan  has  been  to  prepare  for  a  successful  se- 
eessioD  from  the  authority  of  the  United  States  and  a  pennaoent  eslnblishmeut 
of  their  own.  They  have  practiced  an  cxclusivcness  unlike  any  thing  ever 
before  known  in  a  Christian  country,  and  have  inculcated  a  jealous  distrust  of 
all  whose  religions  faith  differed  from  their  own,  whom  tlipy  characteriite  under 
the  genend  denomination  of  gentileii.  Tlioy  have  filled  their  ^ank^<  and  hnrems 
chiefly  from  the  lowest  classes  oi  foreigners,  nltbough  some  parts  of  tho  United 
Stat<!3  have  likewise  contributed  to  their  nuiubcrs.  They  are  now  funuidablo 
from  their  strength,  and  much  more  so  from  the  remoteness  of  their  position 
and  the  difficulty  oi"  traversing  the  aountry  between  our  frontiers  and  Great 
Halt  Lake.  This  Mormon  brotherhood  has  Scarcely  preserved  the  semblance  of 
obedience  to  the  authority  of  the  United  States  for  some  v'ears  past;  not  at  all, 
indeed,  except  as  it  might  confer  some  direct  benefit  upon  themselves  or  con- 
tribute to  circulate  public  money  in  their  commuuity.  Whenever  it  suited 
Uieir  temper  or  caprice  they  have  set  the  United  Stotes  authority  at  defiance. 
Of  late  years  a  well  grounded  belief  faaa  prevailed  that  tho  Mormons  were  insti'. 
'ftting  the  Indians  to  hostilities  against  our  citizens,  and  were  exciting  amongst 
I  Indian  tribes  a  feeling  of  insubordination  and  discoatent" 
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The  staff  organization  of  tlie  ai-ray  is  defective.  It  sliould 
not  be  sepamte  and  independent.  The  uncertain  and  ill- 
defined  rights  of  brevet  rank  are  also  reprobated,  and  the 
Bystcm  of  promotion  by  seniority  instead  of  by  merit.  We  aro 
behind  almost  every  ci\ilixed  nation  in  this  respect.  It  is  re- 
con:iiienih'd  that  all  of  the  reginients  be  constructed  &o  as  to 
permit  Jiieir  contraction  for  peace  and  rc-expansion  in  war, 
without  altering  the  basis  ot  construction.  It  can  be  done 
without  increase  of  officers  or  additional  expense.  The  staff 
slionld  be  collected  in  ono  corps  and  assigned  to  appronrLite 
duties  by  the  President.  A  provision  diepeusiiiig  witli  the 
staff  bureaus,  and  a  power  in  tlie  President  to  regulate  the 
duties  (m  the  principles  above  stated,  and  to  transfer  officers  to 
and  from  the  line  and  staff,  would  restore  this  institution  to  its 
proper  effectiveness.  On  the  subject  of  brevet  and  seniority, 
we  give  the  language  of  the  rcpoit : 

"To  avoid,  for  the  future,  tlie  diflicultics  utteuJing  brevet  rank,  the  best  plan 
is  to  crenlt",  permanently,  the  pencral  offices  now  exercised  under  broveta, 
making  ab  ninny  iiiikjor  genursia  uiiil  brigadier  generals  na  the  etrength  of  the 
aruiy  i  cquiros.  This  would  afford  promotion  to  many  brevet  oflicer»  of  inferior 
rank,  and  thus  absorb  nearly  all ;  as  l)ie  strength  of  the  amiy  requircfi  these 
officers, and  tln'V  have  always  existed  under  the  brevet  rank,  no  increase  of  «;«- 
pense  ■would  follow  their  b«ing  permanently  established.  The  law  should  tlien 
provide  that  brevet  rank  shuuld  ^ive  no  right,  under  any  oircumstnucea,  unless 
by  the  special  a(i»ipnmeat  of  the  rre«ident  in  8ueh  cuse,  retaining  that  rank  a* 
a  mere  honorary  diftinetion,  exoept  in  cnse  of  sperlnl  iissigument,  but  at  all  times 
rceommcnding  the  bearer  as  a  worthy  candidate  for  promotion. 

"Promotion  raay  be  made  a  reward  of  merit  and  an  incentive  to  zeal  by  en- 
aetin^  that  it  shaft  take  place  by  seniority  in  corps  (unless  in  extraordinary 
coses)  to  the  rank  of  captain,  and  beyond  tfial  by  selection  from  the  next  lera^ 
in  the  same  ann  to  that  to  be  filled  as  far  as  colonel,  iuclusive.  General  olficers 
to  be  at  the  choice  of  the  President,  as  they  now  are." 

TIio  propriety  of  separating  the  purchase  of  stores  and  sup- 
plies, and  all  money  accountability  from  the  officers  proper  of 
the  army,  is  recommended,  as  is  also  a  retreat  for  infirm  and 
disablcu  officers,  and  for  the  unworthy  a  prompt  dismissal 
from  the  service.  For  the  last  purjiose  a  board  of  live  officers 
6hould  be  detailed  in  each  case,  to  act  upon  the  principles  of 
a  court-martial. 

The  habit  <if  employing  soldiers,  as  laborers,  is  considered  de- 
moralizing, and  it  would  greatly  promote  the  efficiency  of  rank 
and  file  if  promoti«tn  to  commisaious  were  made  readily  and 
certainly  attainable  from  the  ranks. 

Two  explorations  are  now  in  the  field — one  beyond  the 
waters  of  the  Upper  Missouri,  and  the  other  upon  the  Colorado 
of  the  West.  Thirty-five  camels  aro  emphiyed  in  the  con- 
straction  of  the  military  road  from  Fort  Defiance  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Mojavi  river,  and  they  aro  answering  the  highest  ex- 
pectations of  the  Secretary  who  introduced  them  into  the 
coontry.     Captain  Pope  is  engaged  upon  the  artesian  wells  in 


'Tew  Mexico,  and  favorable  reBulte  are  anticipated.  Many 
fneeless  military  reserves  liave  been  gold  at  fair  prices,  but  the 
'military  asylum  at  Harrodsburg  ia  yet  unsold,  nu  adequate 
^price  being  oft'ercd. 

'  The  Secretary  recommends,  most  urgently,  the  establiish- 
[ment  of  a  national  foiiiidry.  It  would  booh  develop  the  most 
iimj>ortant  facts,  for  at  present,  with  uU  of  our  iron  nrea,  we 
hare  not  yet  iliscovereu  a  mine  capable  of  making  the  beat 
«nti8,  «fcc.  Such  a  foundry  would  serve  as  a  laboratory,  at  which 
tlio  quality  and  value  ot  metals  througliotit  the  Union  would 
(be  tested  and  lixed.  We  have,  without  dtmbt,  iron  eijiial  to 
jthat  of  Xorway,  and  yet  are  driven  to  the  piircbase  of  her 
iron  for  the  manufacture  of  small  arms.  Tlie  cost  uf  heavy 
guna  would  also  be  decreased.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  rifled  or 
grooved  musket  is  any  imjirovement  upon  the  pattern  <if  1842. 
J^pairs  are  demanded  ujion  the  fortitications  at  IJatuu  Rouge, 
*na  the  school  of  artillery  practice  at  Old  Point,  requires  the 
purchase  of  snme  adjacent  tracts  of  land  in  order  to  secure 
Its  greater  efficiency. 

Our  fortifications  are  progressing.  New  York  will  be 
made  impregnable,  and  her  gnus  heavier  and  more  numerouB 
than  those  ot  Sebastopol.  lathing  need  be  said  upon  the  im- 
|>ortaQce  of  seacoast  defcncea  Fortifications  are  the  cheapest 
wad  most  eflfectual  defence.  No  fleet  can  match  them.  By 
retarding  t!ie  landing  of  the  foe,  they  give  time  for  the  con- 
■centration  offerees  upon  any  given  point.  A  larger  force  by 
means  of  our  infinitely  diversified  system  of  railroads,  could 
be  concentrated  at  Isew  York,  for  example,  in  two  weeks, 
than  could  be  brought  tliere  from  abroad  in  a  year  by  all  the 
fleets  which  any  European  power  could  possibly  command. 

Tlie  distinction  between  army  and  navy  pensions  is  invidi- 
ous, and  should  be  almlished. 

The  Commission  appointed  to  report  upon  the  claims  of 
tlie  volunteers  nf  Oregon  and  Washingtim  Territories,  have, 
after  careful  examination,  ascertained  a  very  hirge  amount  to 
be  due,  which  should  be  promjitly  provided  for. 

Luprovemcnts  are  still  going  on  in  the  breech-loading  rifle, 
and  several  kinds  have  been  purchased  for  experimout,  or  for 
I180  in  tlie  Army. 

The  expense  of  the  Quartermaster's  Department  is  una- 
voidably large,  but  we  quote  the  language  of  the  rei>ort  upon 
this  point : 

" Our  t«rritnry  lyinj;  lietween  the  Missiaisippi  river  and  the  Pacific  ocean  is 
ibout  1,'200  tiiilei  in  leii^tli  from  north  to  south ;  its  breaitth  from  enut  to  vett, 
b  latitude  4V  deg.,  is  1^600  Diilea;  in  latitude  S8  dvg.,  1.800  miles:  and  in  Inti- 
tnde  82  dpg..  1,500  miles — the  area  being  iibout  '2,00<>,000  •(juare  miles.  _ 

"The  nieriJiiin  of  IDS  degree*  west  longitudft  divides  this  Territory  into  two 
Jenrly  equal  parts.  The  ea«t«m  half  is  o  great  plain  riaiiig  gradually  fi-gu\  the 
lippi  river  to  the  foot  uf  the  mouctaios  along  the  meridian  of  106  degree*, 
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where  it«  elerntion,  near  the  northern  boundary,  is  2,500  feet ;  in  the  middle 
Intitnde,  6,000  feet;  nnd  near  the  southern  houn^nry,  4.000  ffwt  aboTe  the  Ma. 
Tliv  western  hnlf  ii<  n  niouiilaJM  region,  tliechoiusof  which,  so  far  m  jet  known, 
have,  generally,  a  direction  north  and  south. 

"]f  we  draw  a  liui'  nearly  coinciding  with  the  moridinu  of  99  degpeea  ■west 
longitude,  dividing  the  great  plain  into  two  nearly  eqnul  partH,  we  shall  find 
that  portion  ea^t  of  thie  line  differing  entirely  from  that  we«t  of  it.  The  eMt- 
ern  part  ig  fertile,  the  wostc?rn  uriJ  and  sterile.  The  width  <»f  the  fertile  district 
is  from  -100  to  500  miles,  of  the  sterile  from  300  to  400  miles.  The  surface  of 
this  nncultivablo  region,  alonf];  the  routes  generally  travelled,  i?  sandy,  gravel- 
ly, and  pebbly.  It  supports  no  tree»,  except  a  few  willows  and  cotton  woods 
along  the  tttreanis,  to  wtiich  rao«Quite  is  added  in  the  southern  latitudes.  The 
grass  in  sparse ;  numerous  varieties  of  cactus  uro  abundant.  Portions  of  the 
river  bottoms  (where  the  soils  of  the  different  strata  become  mixed  and  where 
water  can  be  had  fur  irrigation)  are,  to  a  limited  extent,  cultivable.  The  mi- 
nor streams  frequently  disappear  in  the  sands. 

"On  the  we.tterit  border  of  the  [ilnin  the  mountains  rise  abruptly  from  it.  The 
routes  explored  by  the  Pacitio  railroad  parties  entored  the  mountain  region 
throtlgh  tne  lowest  known  passes,  whose  altitudes  vary  from  4,000  to  10,000 
feet  aoore  the  sea.  Tlie  mountain  ridj^es  and  peaks  rise  above  these  passes  from 
1,(>00  to  fl,O0<?l  feet  Nearly  the  entire  ilistaoce  to  the  Pacific  is  occupied  by 
mountains  separated  by  desert  plains  or  basins.  The  two  great  chains  forming 
the  east  and  west  borcfer  of  the  mountain  region  have  the  greatest  clevaUon, 
inclosing,  as  it  were,  the  others. 

"Great  aridity  and  sterility  characterijse  the  mountain  region,  except  the  Pa- 
cific slopes  uf  its  western  border,  and  generally  the  aspect  is  dreary  and  deso- 
late in  the  extreme. 

"To  be  sure,  at  the  foot  of  the  weafflm  slopes  of  the  highest  mountain  chains 
and  spurs,  fertile  soil  and  the  means  of  irriirulioD  are  often  found.  And  there 
are  small  mountain  valleys  that  are  cultivable,  and  also  river  bottoms;  but  the 
plains  may  lie  called  barren,  and  with  rare  exceptions,  the  soil  can  only  be  cnl- 
Tated  when  the  means  of  irrigation  are  at  band.  Oocsjtionolly  belts  of  for«st 
are  found  nrnong  the  niiiiint.Dln',  liut  the  instances  are  ext'eptional. 

"Tli«  great  uneul'ivnbln  Mt — including  plain  and  mountnin  region — through 
wliicb  all  routes  lo  tlie  Pacific  must  pass,  has  a  width  nenrour  northern  boundary 
uf  1,1U0  miles;  in  latitude  38  dei;.,  of  ],2(Kl  miles,  and  uear  the  southern  bounda- 
ry of  1,000  miles.    The  length  of  the  roads  thi-ough  the  belt  is  of  course  greater. 

"Over  nearly  this  whole  rcpion,  and  over  distances  quite  as  great  as  these,  the 
Quartermaster's  Department  is  called  upon  to  furninh  transportation  and  sup- 
)Aita  for  our  troops,  who  are  keeping  up  a  eontlaual  patrol  of  that  vast  territo- 
ry, and  a  groat  portion  of  the  time  engaged  in  warfare  with  the  numerous  and 
hardy  savages  who  range  perpetually  over  those  boundless  wiltia.  Heavy  ex- 
penditures cannot  be  avoided  id  lli«  liuartcrraastor's  l>epart.raent  as  long  as  wo 
keep  up  a  military  organization  in  the  West." 

Oil  the  subject  of  the  Pacific  Raih-oad,  the  Secretary  eays, 
that  cnrefnl  survcrs  have  been  made,  whicli  are  set  forth  in 
eight  large  volumes.  Tlie  r<iute  from  El  Papo  to  the  Ciiloratlo 
is  hejoiid  question,  and,  on  all  anthnrity,  the  best.  Tlie 
grades,  climate,  water,  and  distance,  are  the  most  favorable 
on  this  r<iute.  But  the  construction  of  tlie  mad  would  uot 
remove  the  necessity  of  keeping  open  and  maintaining  at 
least  two  other  routes  for  emigrants  and  military  stores,  and 
these  rout£M  should  be  opened  at  once. 

Tlie  Post  Master  General,  Hon.  A.  Y.  Brown,  of  Tennessee, 
has  carried  into  that  Department  the  strong  practical  sense, 
and  the  eminently  laborious  and  business  habits  which  have 
ever  marked  him  as  a  man. 


THE  POSTOmcE   SYSTEM, 

The  number  of  Post  Offices  in  the  United  Statos,  Las  in-, 
creased  tW>m  7,000  in  1S27,  t-o  27,148  in  1857.  In  the  last 
year  about  8,000  Post  Masters  "were  appointed,  only  1,681  of 
•which  were  by  removal  of  previous  incumbents.  Tliere  are 
7,8S8  mail  routes,  and  6,576  contractors.  Length  of  roatee 
242,601  miles,  viz : 

Length.  Coit  of  traniportiw       Per  mile 

Kailroad   routes...  22,530  2,559,847  10^  cents. 

Steamboat       "...  15,242  9&1,998  22       " 

Coach               ''...  49,329  1,410,826          7i     " 

Other  inferior '*  ...  155,497  1,059,735          6       " 

Total  auiount  transportation  of  mails  nearly  seventy-fivo 
millions  of  miles,  at  a  cost  of  ^6,222,046.  Ine  iticrease  in 
the  last  year  in  expense  $586,972.  "Whilst  the  railroad  trans- 
port has  been  increased  by  2,207  miles,  the  Kteaniboat  lias 
i>een  only  294  miles.  The  coach  routcf*  Iiavc  been  reduced 
1,124  miles.  Minute  statistics  are  given  to  show  tlie  points 
at  which  these  changes  took  place.  Tlie  inferior  routes  have 
increased  1,582  iniles.  The  total  expenditures  of  tJie  Depart- 
ment for  the  last  fiscal  year  are : 

Compensation  to  PostmuUrs |2.2B6,C0g  86 

Ship,  »tearnboaf,  «nd  way  letters 17 , Si)4  76 

TraiiKjkorlatioD,  including  foreign  mails 7 ,239, K33  27 

Wrapping  pnper J52,120  78 

Office  funiiliire,  for  post  offices. 3,!<78  26 

AdveHiiiing 76,100  57 

Mailbigs 66.210  21 

Blanks. 117,170  87 

Mail  toek-<,  keyi,  and  gtam}W. 12.287  &0 

Mail  dcpredntmns  and  special  agents 65,228  3S 

Clerks  for  offices — post  offices. 884,025  flO 

Postage  stamps SO, 638  80 

SUvinpcd  euv elopes 63,697  74 

P«3'mcnta  to  letter  carrion) 164,710  6l 

Repavruents  for  "  dead  letters" 41  84 

Miscellaneous  payineotA 180,107  09 

Paj-uienls  for  balances  oo  British  maik 207 ,008  88 

Payments  for  balances  on  Bremen  mails 6, 187  44 

$11,608,067  08 

The  revenues  in  tlio  same  time,  are : 

Letter  postage 1988.207  ii 

SUmpssold ,,., 6,447,7«i  61 

Kewspapers  and  pamphlets. 684,868  61 

Registered  letters 35,876  87 

Fines ," 16  00 

KecriptA  on  account  of  emoluments., 79,361  OO 

Receipts  on  account  of  letter  carriers 164,710  61 

Receipts  on  account  of  dead  letters 6,766  67 

£iira  eompeuBution  oTercLargcd ••  1,667  SO 

Miacellnneous  receipts 9,739  26 

t7 ,868,061  7» 
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Tlie  anionnts  appropriated  fnr  the  Panama  mails  were 
$135,000 ;  Charleston  and  Havana,  $50,000 ;  New  York  and 
Havre  and  Bremen,  §;2n0,00(l. 

A  plan  for  the  cfmvcnient  and  safe  remittance  of  money  by 
mail  IS  again  roconimt-ndt'd.  It  exists  in  England  on  a  very 
liberal  liasi.*,  and  the  ani«nmtfi  so  remiftod,  in  sums  under  five 
pounds  sterling,  has  increased  t'nmi  k'S!>  than  ont'-third  of  a 
million  pounds  sterling  in  IS-iO,  to  nearlv  twelve  millions  in 
1856.  The  [dan  is  in  posssession  of  the  l*ost  Office  Commit- 
tee as  suggested  by  the  late  Postmaster  General. 

The  contraet  for  carrying  the  Ilavre  and  Bremen  mails 
ha\"ing  expired,  the  Sceret^iry  felt  ci'nstrained  in  the  absence 
of  any  congressional  legislation  to  make  provisional  arrange- 
ments, allowing  tor  conipeusation  the  sea  and  inland  postages 
accruing  from  the  mails.  Tliis  is  a  great  reduction  from 
fonner  pay,  and  it  is  In  »ped,  will  inaugurate  a  system  of  self- 
sustaining  mail  service. 

A  contract  for  the  Panama  mail  has  been  made  for  $100,000 
per  annum,  and  tVu-  the  New  Orleans  and  Vera  Cruz  line,  semi- 
monthly, for  ljl"29,062.  An  extension  nf  tlic  tim;.>  of  the  contract 
with  the  Pacific  mail  steamship  company  is  advocated.  The 
number  of  trips  on  the  Collins  line  being  decreased,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  extra  compensation  having  been  withdrawn, 
the  amount  of  postages  has  declined  one-half. 

Full  statistics  are  given  of  the  working  of  our  foreign  maiL 
service,    and    of  the   British   and   Prussian   postal   treaties. 
Speaking  of  the  expense  oif  the  systjem,  the  Postmaster  says : 

"  Whether  it  is  more  desiratilc  to  besiibjeot  to  this  outlay  for  the  trnnsuiusioa 
of  onr  mails  abroad  tbnn  to  incur  probablj  s  still  greater  expcnec  in  fully  pro* 
vidinj;  our  own  nicoiii  of  oc«oii  trailsportAttoo,  is  for  the  wisilom  of  CoQgr«M  to 
dttennine.  If,  fortunately,  as  before  •ugf^eited,  our  steiitusliip  eump&ni^  idded 
by  receipts  from  passengers  and  mervhaudisc,  shall  find  gnliicient  encourage- 
inent  to  estnblish  lines  of  isteaniora,  and  carry  the  mail*  for  the  postages  tbereoo, 
it  will  be  a  gri!at  point  gained.  On  thin  priiicijile,  were  it  practicable,  1  wonla 
be  plen-xed  not  only  to  see  the  number  of  trijis  increased  upon  existing  linei^ 
particularly  to  the  continent,  but  all  the  lines  put  in  ojieration  which  have  b«en, 
or  moy  be  pn'j&eted  by  our  enterprising  citizens.  Among  these  are  the  proposed 
lines  from  Norfolk  to  liilford  Uaven ;  from  New  Orleans  t<i  Bordeaux;  from  New 
York  to  Autwcrri.  IlamtHirR,  or  (iluckstadt ;  from  Savannah  to  Para,  in  South 
America  ;  from  Tananm  to  \'B!pftrni6o,  <tc  This  whole  subject  i»  worthy  the  se- 
rious cousidertttion  of  Congress  ;  and  I  Tenture  to  hope  that  such  action  may  b« 
taken  upon  it,  at  an  early  dav,  as  that  the  Uepurtiitent.  may  clearly  understand 
its  duty  in  the  premises.  MHietber  (.lie  present  lines  are  to  be  continued,  and 
the  trips  increased,  on  the  expiration  of  the  contracts^  or  new  ones  establishei], 
•t  a  cost,  in  each  instance,  exceeding  what  the}'  may  earn  in  postages,  and,  if 
so,  at  what  expense  in  each  case,  I  respectfully  snbinil  to  Congress  to  decide." 

A  postal  treaty  has  been  concluded  with  France,  and  one  _ 
also  with  Hamburg,  similar  in  all  respects  with  that  cxistinfffl 
with  Bremen,  and  some  changes  of  the  arrangements  witn 
Qreat  Britain  are  in  progress. 


FOEEIQN   MAILB,    ETC. 
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Kumhtr  of  UtUrt  and  neiptpapm  conveyed  in.  the  open  mail  Jt/iwrn  the  United 
StaUtohd  Great  Britatn  from  Julp  I,  I8S3,  to  June  SO,  1857,  I'nWumud; 


Tc«T  «JJIng 
JanaCO. 

Bt  railed  SUitM  itMinen. 
Leitera.           Newapapvra. 

Bjr  BriUih  rteamer*. 

Lellew. 

Hewtpapcn. 

1854 

1,696.8S8 

901,477 

2,740,6t5a 

1,571.299 

18S5 

2.02(5,727 

1,777,130 

1,815.501 

1,377.470 

1850 

2.017,269 

1,662,825 

1.891,859 

1,5!?S,189 

1847 

1.220,733 

1,178. 629 

2,658.848 

3.143,423 

0,860,567       5.620,061 


9,106,669 


6,625,381 


A  well 


iged  system  of  city  posts 


icli 


ired. 


arrangea  system  oi  city  posts  is  mucii  requii 
Tlie  whole  system  of  agencies  upon  the  express  routes  has 
heen  improved,  tlie  object  being  to  provide  greater  security 
for  the  uiaile,  to  guard  against  delays,  and  to  see  that  pas- 
sengers enj<iy  no  advantages  over  the  mails.  Some  additional 
labor  will  be  thus  required. 

Tlio  great  interruptions  and  delays  on  the  mail  route  be- 
tween New  Orleans  and  Xcw  York,  receives  the  attention  of 
the  Departuteiit.  Though  the  time  is  fixed  at  six  days,  that 
amount  of  diijpatch  coni»titufos  the  exception  rather  than  the 
rule.  In  1856  of  627  through  mails,  40-1:  ranged  i'mm  7  to  13 
days.  In  1857  of  (351,492  ranged  from  7  to  20  days.  At 
Kew  York,  in  the  year  ending  Mareli,  1S57,  there  were  97 
days  when  no  mail  was  received  from  Xew  Orleans.  Among 
tlie  causes  of  this  state  of  things  are  tlie  divisions  of  contracts 
on  the  route.  Sixteen  links,  or  rontes,  make  up  the  connec- 
tion, each  under  a  8ej>arato  and  distinct  contract.  Under  the 
act  of  the  last  Congress,  propnsals  have  been  advertibcd  for 
carrying  the  mails  from  ^lew  York  to  New  Orleans  by  steara- 
ere  to  Florida,  and  across  the  isthmus  by  railroad,  and  thence 
again  by  steamei-s.  Tlie  Florida  Kailroad  Company,  in  re- 
6]»ouse,  nave  ottered  to  carry  the  mails  tri-weekly  on  this 
route,  witlun  five  days,  for  $300,000  per  annum,  or  daily  for 
'500,000  per  anniim;  to  coinnieuce  on  the  completion  of  the 

ilroad. 
mitted  : 

•■  The  company  will  perform  a  daily  service  ibroaghont  the  year  for  the  sum 
off456.2n0. 

"  To  ineur«  a  five  dnys'  mail  they  will  guaranty  the  time ;  or,  in  other 
words,  no  pay  will  be  demandod  for  any  trip  not  performed  within  tive  day* 
between  the  tertiiinal  poiata  of  the  route,  riz  :  New  York  and  Xew  Urleanx. 

''The  company  will  aluo  stipulate  that  at  any  time  durin);  the  contract,  when 
required  by  the  Uepartmeut,  ujion  three  montlis'  notification,  they  will  convey 
a  mail  from  Cedar  Key  lo  Aapinwall,  Greytowu,  or  llnosacualoo,  (n«  preferred 
by  ike  Department,)  and  hack,  twice  monttily,  auJ  from  Ccdur  Koy  to  Key 
W««t  and  Havana  and  back,  twice  monthly,  U>«  compensation  for  both  icrvices 
to  be  1100,000  per  annum. 

"  The  time  between  Cedar  Key  and  Aipinwall  guarantied  not  to  exceed  one 
hundred  and  twenty  houre^  and  betwoea  Uedar  Key  and  H«Tana  not  to  exceed 
thirty-five  hour*. 


Tlie  following  modilicatioufi  were  afterwards  sub- 
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"  If  Grcjtown  or  Huumm»1«o  be  selected,  the  tine  to  be  proportionately 
reduced. 

"Tlic  Korvico  to  Havana  tnd  the  PAcific  crotsing',  to  «t«rt  from  Tamp*,  ij>> 
Btcnd  of  C«dur  Ery,  wliea  the  road  to  that  point  is  completed." 

Tlie  g^eat  westeni  or  Mississippi  mail  roiite  lias  been  one 
of  much  jierplt'xity  to  the  Department  and  cMiiijihiint  to  the 
mercantile  cojiunuiiity.  It  is  jiopeJ  that  thy  Cairo  and  New 
Orleans  river  mail  will  pi  ion  be  unnecessary,  in  conseqnence 
of  the  prnj^ress  made  upon  the  New  OrJeann  and  Mobile 
northern  railroads.  Tlie  contractors  have  failed  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  dntien,  hut  as  no  one  ebe  would  undertake 
the  traiisp<.irtatii)U  uf  the  mails,  except  at  double  the  rates 
paid,  and  as  the  contract  liad  but  a  short  time  to  run,  it  waft 
thoujii^ht  best  not  to  abandi.m  it. 

In  relation  to  the  contrnet  tor  carrying  the  mail  overland 
to  the  Pacific,  and  in  juBtitication  of  his  course  in  adopting 
the  Southern  or  El  Paso  route,  the  Posttnaister  iutroducee  an 
able  and  elabi  irate  argument,  and  the  matter  is  of  such  pub- 
lic ijnportaiice,  that  we  cannot  do  better  tJian  refer  very 
largely  to  it.  Tlie  inlbrmatiou  will  be  deemed  very  valuable 
by  every  class  of  i.mr  rcadei*9. 

Altlioutrh  the  superiority  of  the  climate  on  the  Southern 
route  is  eonceiled,  it  may  etill  be  argued  that  the  degree  of 
cold  on  tlie  A]bu<pierque  route  is  not  greater  than  on  the 
Btaye  routes  of  the  Northern  Atlantic  States.  Many  can 
recollect  the  uncertainty  of  the  mails  and  the  amount  of  suf- 
fering experienced  by  jiaeseugers  on  the  Northern  etas'e 
routes,  pnor  to  the  introduction  of  railroads,  even  when  tne 
stations  were  short,  and  the  opportunities  of  recruiting  the 
exhausted  and  beimnilied  energies  were  freijuent.  Would 
the  country  be  satisfied  with  a  route  to  the  Pacific  no  better 
tlittu  that  between  Ilarrisburg  and  Cumberland,  when  a  more 
mild  and  favorable  one  could  easily  be  opened?  Imagine  a 
stage  full  of  passengers  starting  at  mid-winter  from  St.  Louis, 
witli  the  snow  eight  or  ten  inches  deep,  and  the  thermome- 
ter at  10'  to  15°  above  zero.  Travelling  day  and  night,  with- 
out interruption  and  on  a  constjiut  ascent,  Albufpiercpie  is  at 
last  reached  6,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  with  the 
thermometer  at  5°  below  zero.  Again  Cantpbetl's  Pas8 
must  be  climbed  to  an  elevation  of  7,(X>0  feet,  where  the  ther- 
moincter  is  found  from  2°  to  32°  below  zero  !  A  more  strikinof 
picture,  however,  will  be  that  of  the  emigrants  who  must  foU 
low  this  route  and  grapple  with  the  giant  hardships  and  suf- 
ferings of  such  a  region.  Contrast  Avith  this  the  El  Paso* 
•route,  which  is  safe  and  certain  at  every  season  of  the  year, 
as  well  for  mail  service,  the  accommotlatiou  of  emigrants, 
and  the  future  location  of  the  railroad.     It  is  the  most  readily 
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opened ;  an  important  consideration,  also,  in  reflecting  that 
■within  twelve  months  fr(»ni  tlie  date  <>1'  the  contract  the  route 
is  expected  to  be  in  operation.  Captain  Marcy,  \vho  ex- 
plored both  rontee,  gave  a  decided  preference  to  the  Southern. 
He  says: 

"  Our  rusd  from  here  nun  acroa  th«  Lluio  Eatacado  for  lereDtj-cight  mllee^ 
upon  a  perfectly  level  prairie,  m  firm  and  nnootb  as  marble.  It  then  descends 
from  tlie  high  table  land,  about  fifty  feet,  into  a  rolling  [irairie  country,  where 
the  Colorado  of  TeiaM  hs^ila  fiource.  Tliu*  far  thcr«  ia  bnt  little  timber  or 
■water  on  our  route,  except  at  certain  points  noted  upon  the  map;  but  these 
points  can  be  made  from  Jay  to  day  with  loaded  teams.  A»  if,  however,  in 
cocapeoeation  for  the  absienec  of  other  favor*,  nature,  in  her  wise  economy,  hoa 
adorned  the  entire  foce  of  the  country  ivith  a  liLxuriant  verdure  of  different 
kind«  of  gama-grasa,  affording  the  iDo»t  nutritious  sustenance  for  aniinaLs  and 
rendering  it  one  of  th«  beat  countries  for  grazing  large  tlocks  and  herds  that 
can  be  conceived  o£ 

"Immediatelv  after  we  descended  from  the  high  table  landx,  we  struok  upon 
an  entirely  different  country  from  the  one  we  liad  been  passing  over  before. 
By  a  reference  to  the  map  it  will  be  seen  we  kept  near  the  plain  upon  the  head 
branches  of  the  Cotorad'^  and  tjic  Clear  Fork  of  the  Brnzos.  Here  we  found  a 
smooth  road  over  a  geullv  undnlatinj^  countr}-  of  prairies  and  timber,  and 
abounding  with  numerous  cfeiir  eprini^  branches  for  two  hundred  mlle-s  and  in 
many  placea  covered  with  large  groves  of  mezquitc  tiiub<M-,  which  makes  the 
very  best  of  fuel.  The  soil  cannot  be  surnnsseu  for  fertility.  The  ^'rass  re- 
maiue  green  during  the  entire  winter,  and  the  climat-c  if  salubrious  and  healthy. 
Indeed,  it  posaesses  all  the  requisites  that  can  be  desired  for  making  a  fine 
agriculture  country  ;  and  I  venture  to  predict  that,  at  no  very  distant  jxiriod, 
it  will  contain  a  very  dense  population.  It  is  only  necessary  for  our  practical 
farmers  to  see  it,  and  have  proleetion  from  the  incursions  of  the  Indians,  to  set- 
tle it  at  once. 

"SJrwn  after  crossing  the  Rio  Bmto\  our  road  strikes  out  upon  the  high 
ridffe  lying  between  the  waters  of  the  Tinity  and  Red  rivers;  and  it  appenrs 
M  if  natnre  hiid  fonwed  this  e.Tpressly  for  a  road,  as  it  runs  for  a  hundred  miles 
*hr«ugh  a  country  which  is  freqiientlv  much  broken  up  on  each  side  with  hills 

1  deep  ravines,  and  the  only  place  where  wngons  can  pa*9  is  directly  upon 
_  I  crest  of  tbia  natural  defile.  It  is  as  firm  and  smooth  oa  a  turnpike,  with  no 
streams  of  magnitude  or  other  obstruction  through  the  entire  distance  to  near 
Preston,  where  we  left  it  and  crossed  the  Red  river — from  Preston  to  Fort 
Washita,  and  thence  to  our  outward  route  upon  Gaine's  creek,  the  road  passing 
through  the  Chickasaw  country,  which  is  rolling,  ond  in  many  places  covered 
with  B  eml  variety  of  large  timber  and  well  watered,  with  do  mountains  or 
high  hills  to  pass  over.  Hence  you  will  perceive  thot  fi-om  DoIVa  Ana  to  Fort 
Smith,  a  distance  of  nine  hundred  and  ninety-four  miles,  our  road  passes  over 
smooth  and  very  uniformly  level  ground,  crossing  no  mountains  or  deep  val- 
leys, and  for  live  hundred  miles,  upon  the  eastern  extremity,  runs  through  the 
heart  of  country  po&iessing  great  natural  advantages.  I  conceive  tliis  to  be 
decidedly  the  best  overland  wngon  route  to  California,  for  several  reasons. " 

An  extract  from  the  report  of  Captain  Pope,  of  tlic  Tiroo- 
graphical  Engineers,  is  equally  in  point, — (See  Railroad  Ke- 
porta,  vol.  ii.)  | 

"In  glancing  at  the  topographical  features  of  the  immense  plains  which  ex- 
tend westward  from  the  vuntiera  of  Arkansas  and  Missouri,  the  first  great  pe- 
cnliarity  which  strikes  the  attention  is  the  remarkable  interruption  of  their 
Vast  monotony,  presented  by  the  bolt  of  eoantry  between  the  thirty-second  and 
tbirly-fuarth  paralleU  of  latitude.  The  great  deserts,  commencing  about  the 
"*Bety-*eveath  meridian,  evtvnd  over  a  distance  of  six  hundred  miles  to  the 
b«««  of  the  Rocky  MoontaJna,     Id  this  whole  extent  they  arc  bftdlj 
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watered  by  a  fev  sloggith  ttreuns,  -wliich  intersect  them,  many  of  which  dii- 
appear  nltogetber  ia  the  <]ry  season,  and  are  destitute  absolutely  of  timber, 
except  A  eparae  grpwtb  of  dwarf  cotton  along  t!ie  streaniR.  From  the  Qorthem 
part  of  thi'  United  States,  at  the  parallel  of  40°,  this  immenge  region  of  docert 
country  extends  without  interruption  as  far  to  the  south  aa  the  parallel  of  84*. 
At  this  parellel  its  continuity  is  suddenly  and  remarkably  interrupted.  Be- 
tween the  thirty-second  and  thirty-fourth  pHrallela  of  latitude  a  broad  belt  of 
well-watered,  well  timbered  eoiintry,  adapted  in  a  high  de^^e  to  af^ricultural 
purposes,  projects  for  three  hundred  and  twelve  miles,  like  a  vast  peninsula, 
into  the  parched  and  treeless  wa!<te  of  the  plains,  and  at  it«  western  limit  ap- 
proaches to  witbia  Iom  than  threo  hundred  miles  of  the  Rio  Grande  at  £1 
Piiso." 

Commissioners  Emory  ami  Bartlett,  Lieutenant  Parke  and 
A.  II.  Campbell,  who  are  entirelv  familiar  with  both  routes, 
testily  in  favor  of  the  Southern,  feeeretury  Davis  was  equally 
clear  upon  the  i>racticaljility  ami  advaiitaces  of  tLis  route. 
Lieutenant  M<>wry,  of  Arizona,  says  it  is  the  only  available 
route  at  all  Rea,S(>ns  of  the  year,  thnl,  though  the  South  Pass 
being  JU';  much  chwed  by  simw  for  four  or  five  months  at  a 
time  as  if  barred  by  a  gate  of  adamant.  Durinf^  the  wnter 
of  1854-'5,  he  was  in  Salt  Lake  Valley,  and  no  mail  from  tho 
eastward  reached  there  from  November  to  April  I  The  scar- 
city of  water  is  no  greater  objection  to  this  route  than  to  the 
others,  and  it  is  beUevc<l  to  be  less.  Only  in  one  place,  viz: 
from  Tucson  to  the  Gila  river,  DO  miles,  is  there  entire  want 
of  water  in  tlie  dry  season,  und  this  may  be  remedied  by  two 
Artesian  wells. 

"From  Fort  Yuma,  on  the  Colorado  rirer,  to  Carissa  Creek,  and  San  Diego 
county,  Ciilifornio,  about  one  hundred  niileiii  the  route  is  hearj  with  sand,  and 
water  is  found  in  but  three  places  at  all  seasons  of  tho  year.  In  the  wet  sea* 
son  water  is  fonnd  every  few  milea  Twenty-four  milea  from  Fort  Yuma,  or* 
Colorado  city,  are  Cook's  well?,  which,  at  an  expense  of  $1,000,  can  bo  made  to 
furnish  an  ample  supply.  Twenty-six  miles  beyond  are  the  Alamo  Mucho 
wells,  which  can  be  enlnrKed,  at  the  same  cost,  to  any  quantity  desired. 
Thirty  mile*  further  on  are  the  Indian  wells,  which  will  also  yield"  an  ampla 
supply.  Twenty  milc«  further  are  the  Sackett's  wells,  which  are  fed  by  a  sab- 
terrancan  etream,  and  con  also  be  made  to  supply  any  qaaality  of  water, 

"  These  two  distances,  from  Tucson  to  tho  Gila  and  from  Fort  Yuma  to  Ca- 
riaaa,  present  the  only  difficulties  on  the  route.  United,  the  distance  is  but 
one  hundred  and  ninety  miles,  and  it  is  travelled  at  all  seaooas  of  the  year  by 
heavily  loaded  teams." 

Mr.  Campbell  sustains  the  opinion  and  views  of  Lieutenant 
Mowry,  ana  thinks  that  the  difficulty  may  even  bo  lessened  by 
avoiding  the  tract  from  Tucson  to  the  Gila. 

The  allowing  will  show  tlio  respective  distances  by  the 
two  routes : 

Albuqverqn*  route. 
Distance  from  San  Francisco  to  Fort  Smith,  on  the  Albuquerque 

route,  (see  Captoln  Whipple's  report,  vol  i, p.  16) 1,962  mile*. 

Trom  Fort  Smith  to  New  York,   (Captain  Humpnrey's  report, 

Pacific  Railroad  report,  ToL  1.  p.  108) 1,»4B      " 

ToUl „,i^nu »,iVl       " 
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Jll  P<uo  ro^u. 
From  Sftn  FroDci»co  B«y  (San  <Toc6)  to  Falton,  LicutenaDt  Parke's 

report,  1866,  (iinpiibli»hcd) 1,012  milea. 

From  San  Francigoo  Bay  (San  Jos6)  to  San  Franciaco 44      " 

From  Falton  to  New  York,   (Humphrey's  report,  in  Pacific  Bail- 
road  report,  vol.  1,  p.  108) 1,336 

Total 3,361       " 

But  even  this  difference,  small  as  it  is,  against  the  El  Paso 
route,  cun  be  entirely  obviated  by  a  slight  change,  which  is 
pointed  out  in  the  surveys,  and  tlierefore  need  not  be  con- 
sidered. The  following  additional  statistics  will  close  the 
Bubject : 

Route  from  Memphis,  via  El  J*<uo,  iScc- 

From  Memphis  to  Preston 876  mile*. 

From  Preston  to  Waco  Tank* 616  " 

From  Waco  Tonka  to  Fort  Fillmore 40  ' 

From  Fort  FiUmoro  to  Pimas  villages 806  '" 

From  PiiDOK  villages  to  Fort  Yuma. 167  '             .i 

From  Fort  Ynmn  to  San  Bernardino 180  "           " 

From  San  Bernardino  to  San  Franciaco,  via  Cajon  Pa«s, 

Cafiada  de  loa  Uvoa,  and  Estero  Plain ,.  420  ' 

2,103       ' 

Route  fmm  St.  Lomt,  via  Spnngifitld,  Antelope  Hill*,  or  Canadian  river,  Atbtt- 
qvrrque,  dec,  io  San  J^anci*co, 

Prom  St.  Lonis  to  head  of  Pajarito  creek 860  milss. 

From  head  of  Pajarito  creek  to  San  Francitco  via  Cnflon 
Camuel  or  San  Antonio,  New  M&iico,  and  via  Tah-ee- 
chaj-pah  Paaa,  California 1,240      " 

2,106      " 

From  St  Lonis  to  Campbell's  Pass,  via  Gallateo 1,080      " 

Prom  Campbell's  Pass  to  San  Francisco,  as  above. 1,085      " 

2,166      " 

The  Navy,  under  the  Hon.  Mr.  Toucey,  reports : 
Tlie  Home  Squadron  has  consisted  of  the  steam  frigates  j 
Wabash  and  Roanoke,  the  slonps  of  war  Saratoga  and  Cayane, 
and  the  war  stfaiuers  Suequehannali  and  Fulton.  Tlie  actioa 
of  tliis  6qua<Iron  is  minutely  detailed,  which  has  been  chiefly^ 
on  the  Centnil  American  coast  and  the  West  India  Islands.  < 
If  any  unlawful  expedition  shall  effect  a  landing  in  any  of  these  j 
quarters  it  will  be  because  it  has  eluded  the  vigilance  of  the  | 
squadron. 

The  force  in  the  Pacific  has  consisted  of  the  Independence^ 
St.  Marys,  John  Adams,  Decatur,  and  the  Massachusetts.     It 
has  also  been  employed  on  the  Central  Ajncrican  coast. 
St.  Mar}*B  has  made  examination  of  Jarvis  and  New  NantuckoftJ 
Islands  to  aecertaiu  the  quality  an<l  quantity  of  guano  deposits^! 
but  found  no  guano  at  all.    Samples  of  the  earth  were  how- 
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ever  remove<l,  and  the  Islands  taken  possession  of  in  the  name 
of  the  United  States,  tlieir  dincovery  having  been  previously 
made  by  the  American  guano  Comi>anj.  The  action  of  Cap- 
tain Davib  of  the  St,  Alarys,  so  far  as  he  aided  General 
Walker  and  his  men  to  retreat  from  Central  America  and 
return  to  the  United  States,  was  approved  by  the  Department, 
but  liis  intfrterence  with  Walker's  schooner  Granada,  and  her 
tranel'er  to  the  Nicuraguan  authorities  by  him,  was  not  ap- 
proved. The  expense  of  transporting  the  party  was  $7,475, 
which  Cnnffress  are  recomnienaed  to  pay. 

Tlie  Mcditen-ancan  squadj-ou  has  been  well  employed,  con- 
sisting of  the  Congress,  Susquehaiinah,  and  Constellation, 

Tlie  Brazil  srpiadron  consisted  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  Fal- 
mouth, and  Gorin!into\vn  ;  and  the  Jamesto^^ii,  Cumberland. 
St.  Loitis,  Viueeiiiies,  Dale,  and  Duljdiin  liave  been  employed 
upon  the  African  coast  in  discharge  of  our  duties  under  the 
slave-trade  treat v  of  1 S42.  The  East  India  6qua(h'on  comprised 
the  St,  Jaeiut(v,  I'ortsniouth,  and  Levant,  and  did  good  service 
on  a  intMnnral)]e  occasion  there.  The  Chinese  having  lin*d 
into  one  of  our  boats ;  the  outrage  was  promptly  redrcssud  by 
the  capture  and  duiiiolitiou  of  forts  conuuanding  tlie  ap- 
proaches to  Canton,  a  residt  which  has  contributed  largely  to 
the  security  and  protection  of  our  citizens  in  that  quarter. 
The  disturlnmccs  in  China  have  made  it  necessary  to  increase 
very  largcdy  this  squadron. 

Besides  these  squadrons,  other  vessels  have  been  in  eommia- 
sion  in  ditfei'ent  branches  of  service.  The  rtosolute  whicli 
had  belonged  to  the  British  ex]jloring  expedition,  was  aban- 
doned, and  came  at  last,  by  purchase,  in  possession  of  the 
United  States,  was  repaired  and  delivered  over  to  tlic  English 
by  Capt.  Ilartstcne.  Tho  iSiibcjuchannah  and  Niagara  were 
emploved  in  laying  the  transatlantic  cable.  The  rlynionth, 
Capt.  "Dalgreen  was  six  months  at  sea,  with  a  view  to  tlie 
improvement  of  ordnance  and  gunnery  practice.  The  result 
of  the  experiments  made  by  her,  with  the  lieaviest  guns,  seems 
to  dispel  all  remaining  doubt  whether  such  ordnance  would 
be  mauageablo  on  ship  board,  and  justifies  their  use  in  our 
naval  servic«!. 

A  naval  code  has  been  prepared,  and  will,  at  an  early  day, 
be  submitted  for  the  action  of  Coivgress. 

A  surveying  party  has  been  dispatched  to  the  Atrato  and 
Trnano  rivers  to  verify  previous  suni-eys,  in  view  of  a  ship 
canai  betweeii  tlie  Atlantic  and  Paeiiic  oceans.  Capt.  Page 
will  soon  resume  his  surveys  on  the  tributaries  of  the  Paraguay 
river,  and  the  Parana,  and  the  results  of  his  tii-st  explorationa 
will  soon  be  made  puidic,  as  will  alsr>  those  of  tlie  North  Pa- 
cific and  Bherings  Straits  survey  uiuler  Commander  Rodgera, 
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The  Secretary  refers  to  the  late  iDcrease  of  the  Navy  from 
7.500  to  8,500  men,  to  tlie  appropriations  lor  harracka  at 
Bnxiklyn  and  Pensacola,  and  calls  attention  to  tho  had  con- 
dition of  thoee  at  other  places.  A  site  for  a  naval  depot  at 
Blythe  Island,  Georijia,  has  been  purchased  for  ^130,000.  The 
war  steamer  being  built  at  Hoboken,  by  the  executor  of  Mr. 
Steven?,  has  cobt  already,  $703,755,  and  a  further  and  very 
large  sum  will  be  rerjuired  for  her  completion.  Tlie  Naval 
Academy  at  Annapolis  flourishes,  having  attached  to  it  for 
pm'poises  of  instruction,  176  acting  midh^hipmen.  Upon  the 
ftultject  of  the  late  naval  courts  of  inquiry',  convened  in  re- 
gard to  the  action  of  a  previous  board,  wc  give  the  Secre- 
tary's remarks  entire ; 

"  Wlien  I  entered  nj>on  my  duliua  in  this  Department  I  found  a  bbtsI  court 
of  inquiry  already  organized  under  the  act  of  January  16,  1867.  Deeming  it 
ioiportaot  that  tlie  iDvestijtution  directed  by  that  aet  sliould  be  bmugbt  to  an 
caily  eon«lu8ion,  I  immodifiU'ly  organized  two  addilional  cuurU.  Thi?'<e  three 
courts  have  prosecuted  tht-ir  labors  with  great  assiduity.  The  result  in  many 
caaet  has  been  presented  to  you.  Ab  to  all  thog«  cases  in  which  the  courts  have 
recomnieoded  restoration  to  the  active  list,  or  to  the  service,  or  a  transfer  from 
furlough  to  leave  pay,  you  have  approved  the  action  of  the  courts ;  and  when 
viiu  shall  have  present'cd  corrcsnonding  nominntiong  to  the  Senate,  you  will 
Lore  doD«  a«  to  them  all  which  this  act  has  committed  to  your  discretion.  As 
tu  thoM  ea«et  in  which  the  courts  have  recommended  no  change,  the  action 
oi  the  Preaident  whether  it  be  that  vf  approval  or  disapproval,  wiU  not  vary 
tbv  rusult,  but  leave  the  parties  in  ttatu  quo,  as  if  there  liad  been  no  inquiry. 
Tlie  President  having  no  power  to  change  the  state  of  any  person  already  in  the 
Nav}-,  except  by  dismiesal,  or  by  promotion  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  or  to  restore  any  person  to  it  except  by  a  new  nui>oiotment,  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  same  body,  it  is  obvious  that  littie  cout<l  be  done  to 
remove  or  palliate  the  presumed  evil  which  it  was  the  object  of  that  act  to 
remedy,  except  bv  the  prompt  cxecutioD  of  tlio  act  itself.  Unwilling  to  be 
drawn  into  any  nflcgation  against  those  officers  who  had  been  (iffccted  by  the 
action  of  the  retiring  board,  I  examined  the  act  of  Congress  to  f>e<*  if  any  such 
duty  had  been  imposed  upon  ine.  I  found  that  it  ndmitled  no  latitude  of  con- 
•imotion.  It  directed  a  definite  inquiry.  It  prescribed  tlie  exact  limits  of  the 
i:  '■in.     It  leftiu  thd  Department  no  power  to  enlarge,  or  to  restrict, 

v.     It  directed  the  pnysical,  mental,  professional,  and  moral  £tne$s 

•^r  for  the  naval  service  to  be  invciitigated  bv  a  court  of  inquiry. 

V  the  precept  to  the  court  in  every  cose  directed  that  precise  Inquiry. 
I-  :.^  were  given  to  the  judges  advociite  in  every  instance  where  the  party 

d>:-4ircil  ii,  to  take  the  initiative,  and  to  present  all  the  evidence  which  they  in- 
tended to  intnjduce  before  the  party  should  be  called  upon  to  respond  to  it,  and 
then  t«i  give  him  ample  opportnnity.  Tliey  were  directed  to  c^msent  to  depo- 
aitions  when  nuoe&sary  or  convenient.  They  were  inwtructed,  when  reasonable 
f,!.-. ...;.,,  .iioiild  be  nmde  to  any  court,  to  give  way  to  it,  and  to  iutcqiose  no 

ihe  traiuifer  of  the  case  to  another  court,  to  which  there  should  be 
I'  „  11.  Thciie  instructions  were  given  to  insure  a  fair,  impartial,  and 
faithful  execution  of  the  inlentioDi  of  Coogreaa. 

A  policy  has  been  adopted  of  shortening  the  period  of  the 
cruiise  in  remote  seas,  and  is  believed  to  be  oeet  for  the  activity 
jiud  usefulness,  and  economy  of  the  navy.  Tlie  proportion  of 
laudtiinen  and  boys  allotted  to  a  national  ship  iias  been  in- 
sreasfcd,  in  consefpience  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  enlist- 
'  American  seamen. 


The  five  steam  sloops  ordered  to  be  built  by  the  last  Con- 
gress, towards  which  f  1,000,000  was  appropriated,  are  being 
constructed  at  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Noifolk,  and 
Pensacola.  Uno  of  these  vessels  will  be  built  by  a  private 
contractor,  the  object  being  to  open  inipntvoine'nt  by  sunimon- 
ins  the  skill  and  trenius  ol  the  country  to  contest  the  pi 
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superiority  with  the  navy  yards.  Tlio  vessels  will  bo  con- 
structed with  water-tielit  cunipartments.  These  steamers, 
will  not,  however,  supply  the  wants  of  the  navy.  Small  ones 
are  required  for  the  Jiarboi*8  south  of  Norfolk,  which  would 
cost  but  little,  and  being  of  light  draught,  great  speed,  and 
heavy  guns,  would  be  formidable  in  coast  defence.  Ten  such 
vessels  must  bo  of  incalculable  advantage  to  the  navy,  and 
would  cost  ^2,300,000. 

"The  .estimates  for  the  suptxjrt  of  the  navy  aii<l  inanne  corps,  and  for  all 
other  objects  under  tlie  coutrul  of  the  Navy  Department,  for  the  fical  year  end- 
ing June  80,  1859,  are — 

For  the  eiippt>rt  of  the  nary  and  marine  oorpa (;9,'7-10.SlG  01 

For  specific  objecta 4,8«tl,783  22 

Making $14,616,298  2S 

"The  aggregate  estimates  for  the  fiwal  year  ending  June,  1S6S,  were  f  IS,80S,- 
S12  77,  being  $813,085  less  than  the  present  eslimntca.  This  difference  ia  prin- 
cipally cansed  by  estimating  $360,000  for  the  armament  for  the  five  new  eloope, 
$360,000  more  than  lost  year  for  building  the  gloo|>»,  and  by   estimating  lor 

Erovisions  ntid  pay  for  one  thousiuid  additional  men,  authorized  by  the  act  of 
larch  3,  1857. 

"The  expenditure*  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1867,  for  nil  purjiosea  under 
the  control  of  ttie  DcpBrtmeut  were  $12,682,696  81  ;  of  which  ^,^3,608  14, 
being  for  s]>ecial  objects,  the  legitimate  expenses  of  the  navy  and  marine  eorpt 
for  that  period  were  $8,288,997  07. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Jacob  Thompson,  of  Missis 
sippi,  is  the  youngest  member  of  the  {jresent  Cabinet,  and 
attained,  several  years  since,  a  high  reputation  in  Congress. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  uie  nrntters  cntnisted  to  the 
Interior  Depart  uunit  is  the  management  of  the  jmblic  domain, 
which  covers  a  surface,  exclusive  of  water,  of  1,450,000,000  of 
acres,  stretching  across  the  Continent,  and  eml>raeing  every 
variety  of  climate  and  soil ;  abounding  in  agricultural,  mine- 
ral, and  timber  wealth ;  inviting  everywhere  to  enteqirise  and 
settlement.  Tliis  dumain  was  acquired  originally  by  cession 
from  tlio  States,  and  then  by  successive  treuties  with  France, 
Spain,  Mexico,  etc.  Such  accessions,  whilst  bringing  with 
them  sovereignty,  leave  the  right  of  [iroj^erty  in  individuals 
unaffected,  llcnee  the  estnblisihnient  of  boards  for  determin- 
ing laud  claims,  and  the  opening  of  the  courts  for  the  same 
purpose.  These  claims  are  held  under  titles  from  Great  Bri- 
tain, France,  Spain,  and  Mexico,  and  are  of  every  diversity 
of  shape,  exhibiting,  in  striking  contrast,  the  irregularities  of 
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the  foreign  surveys  when  compared  with  the  fiiniplicity  and 
beauty  ot  our  own  rectangular  system.  The  clainiB  of  the  abo- 
rigines are  also  admitted  and  considered,  llie  surveying  bvs- 
tem  is  now  organized  into  twelve  different  districts,  ana  the 
lines  of  survey  have  already  been  extended  uver  more  than 
one-fonrth  of  the  whole  public  domain,  or  401,604,988  acres,  of 
which  57,442,870  have  never  been  offered,  besides  80,000,000 
subject  to  entry  at  private  sale.  The  whole  amount  di(;poscd 
of  by  the  Government  in  every  way  to  this  time  is  3<»3,8<]2,464 
acres.  In  the  last  fifteen  months  the  falling  off  in  receipta 
from  hind  sales  has  been  $5,222,145,  with  ii  falling  nff  also  in 
the  location  of  land  warrants  of  20  per  cent.  Tljis  is  evidi-nco 
that,  before  the  late  crisis,  the  investments  in  wild  lands  had 
greatly  decreased.  Tliere  are  83  organized  land  districts, 
each  with  a  register  and  receiver,  though  there  are  none  yet 
for  New  Mexico  or  Utah,  the  surveys  there  having  been  in- 
terrupted by  the  Indian.^  and  Mormons.  A  land  office  and  a 
claims  commission  shoidd  at  once  be  establij>hed  in  Xew  Mex- 
ico. The  policy  of  the  land  laws  is  to  favor  actual  settlens. 
They  are  allowed  twelve  months  to  pay  for  pre-emption  righta 
of  160  acres,  but  in  eases  where  tie  lands  are  not  offore*!,  the 
time  is  indefinite,  which  leads  to  abuses.  A  general  law  of 
pre  emption  is  reeonimended,  and  it  sliould  extend  to  alter- 
nate reserved  railroad  sectious.  A  geological  survey  is  re- 
commended for  New  Mexico,  wliicli  undoubtedly  abounds  ia 
the  most  valuable  minerals. 

"The  mode  of  dispoaing  of  the  piiblie  lanils  under  existing  legislAtion  ii  cimple, 
uoiforni,  and  complete.  Liindit  are  introdii^'c-d  into  market,  and  o|ieDed  to  free 
oompctiiion  at  public  sale  bj  the  PrcaideiitV  proclamation,  which,  at  the  same 


time,  nutifiee  settlers  to  come  forward  and  secure  their  homes  at  the  minimum 
price,  without  risk  of  competition  at  public  «nle.  Then  such  lands  a*  remain 
thui  undisposed  of,  are  open  to  free  purchase  at  private  sale,  at  the  ordinary 
minimum  of  |1  25  per  a<-re;  or  when  in  market  ten  years  and  upwards,  at  ro- 
dae«<l  prices — always,  however,  with  the  preference  right  of  purena«e  awarded 
to  the  Botual  settler. 

Tlie  public  domain  is  the  property  of  the  United  States,  and  the  iudiridnal 
eititens  thereof  have  equal  rif^hta  of  purchase.  Actaal  settlers,  as  already 
shown,  arc  amply  protected  by  law  from  interference,  and  efficient  snfeguarda 
•re  thrown  sronnd  their  right^L  As  an  ovidence  of  this,  it  is  estimated  that,  in 
the  sales  of  the  Inst  year,  three-fourths  of  the  sold  and  Icicatcd  lands  were  taken 
lor  actual  settlement.  Large  diRtriets  of  the  public  lands  ore  valuable,  howev- 
er, only  for  the  limber  found  upon  ihom  :  they  ore  unsuitable  for  settlement; 
and  to  restrict  their  purchase  to  settlers  alone,  would  prevent  their  sale  for  an 
indefinite  period,  ana  hold  out  a  standing  temptation  to  trespass  and  plunder." 


The  Intlian  Bureau  of  the  Department  has  grown  to  be  a 
great  foreign  office,  conducting  the  correspondence  and  ad- 
justing the  relations  of  more  than  sixty  interi«jr  governments. 
The  most  important  questions  are  involved,  and  it  is  to  be 

Cit  Congress  will  at  an  early  day  prescribe,  in  one 
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nnifonti  system  of  laws  for  the  regnlation  of  Indian  inter- 
course. Tlie  tribes  nnw  within  oiir  limits  nnuilier  325,000 
bouIh,  divided  into  three  clasgcs.  1.  The  wild,  raving,  and 
fierce,  who  are  controlled  only  by  their  fears,  and  who  com- 

?ri8e  three-fourths  of  the  whole  number.  2.  Tlie  tribes  of 
exas,  California,  Utah,  and  New  Mexico,  in  which  tlie  sys- 
tem of  colonization  has  been  adoj>ted.  Tliey  are  c«mcentrated 
on  small  reservations,  in  order  to  be  tanght  the  industrial  arts, 
in  which  the  hai>piest  resnlts  have  followed.  3.  Tlae  Indians 
of  thu  west  bauK  of  the  MiBeouri,  thoee  of  Kansas,  and  of  the 
fonr  ^reat  tribes  occupying  the  counti'y  west  of  Arkansas. 
The  degree  of  civilization  to  which  these  tribes  Iiave  reached 
varies  very  much.  Some  are  steeped  in  ignorance  and  degra- 
dation, ana  others  arc  rapidly  advancing.  Though  they  were 
gnarantjed  forever  the  possession  of  the  country  they  occupy, 
ley  arc  alreadv  pressed  bv  the  extension  of  emitrrntion.  A 
further  removal  of  tlie  Lidfan  is  impracticable.  If  he  cannot 
adopt  tlie  liabits  of  eivjlizatinn  he  must  pass  away.  In  the 
Northern  Superintendencies  the  case  is  peculiarly  emliarrass- 
ing.  Trespassed  upon  everywhere,  his  timber  spoiled,  him- 
self threatened  with  ptci-sonal  violence,  feelintr  unable  to  co^>o 
with  the  superior  race,  the  Indian  proprietor  nas  become  dis- 
heartened. Many  have  abandoned  their  reserves,  and  still 
more  desire  to  sell.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  our  people 
Tivill  succeed  in  getting  i>ossession  of  tlie^e  homes  of  the  In- 
dian. Tlie  habit  of  paying  the  Indians  their  annuities  in 
money  leaves  them  a  victim  to  the  sharper,  and  a  better  sys- 
tem is  suggested. 

"Tlicy  shoulJ  be  gmlhered  on  siQiillcr  rceervstiona  and  in  deiuer  Bettleinciit& 
They  luu^t  be  fnmiliarized  witli  the  idea  of  sepanitv  pro;>erty,  by  eocourogiug 
them  to  erect  lionses  as  homes  for  tbemselrea  and  iheir  famibee.  For  tbt»  pur- 
pcnc  tlie  reserrations  shoulil  be  divided  into  fnrnui  of  suitable  size,  and  distribu- 
ted among  the  indiriduala  of  the  triboii,  to  hold,  in  sevcrall}-,  ai  their  «eparate 
Olid  private  estate,  but  without  tlie  power  of  celling,  uiort^ragiug,  lensiiig,  or  ia 
any  Dimmer  alienating  the  same,  except  to  members  of  the  same  tribe  with 
themselves.  Aettlements  by  white  men  within  the  reserves  shonld  he  pro- 
hibited, and  the  prohibition  riitidly  enforced ;  and  increased  efforts  fiboiild  bfl 
made  to  suppress  the  sale  of  ardent  spirito,  to  effect  which  the  co-operation  of 
the  Indian  aiithoriiieB  Bliould  be  secured.  Farms  should  be  established  in  eentnd 
positiona,  at  which  all  the  children  of  the  tribe  should  bo  collected  and  required 
to  labor,  and  where  they  conld  be  taught  the  nidiments  of  an  education.  A 
certain  portion  of  them  should  be  apprenticed  to  useful  trades,  and  the  surploa 
of  the  proceeds  of  their  labor,  whether  on  the  farm  or  in  the  work-shop,  should 
be  divided  ninonjj;  their  parents.  Here  they  would  be  taught  the  great  truths 
that  labor  is  honorable,  and  that  want  anil  suffering  inevitably  follow  in  the 
train  of  improvidence  and  idleness,  implements  of  husbandry,  blankets  <>'><1 
olotliing.  useful  articles  of  furniture,  books,  and,  indee<l,  everything  which 
promises  to  give  comfort  to  their  hutnes,  should  be  purchased  and  divided  jitr 
etqiita." 

In  the  SoHtliern  Superintendencies  things  are  more  favora- 
ble.   Tiie  tribes  of  Arkansas  have  established  admirable  gov- 
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emmeuts  ami  laws,  and  in  every  respect  are  liiglily  advanced. 
A  District  Court  of  the  United  Statei?  for  their  Teiritorv  is  re- 
commended, and  in  time  they  shniild  be  admitted  to  tlie  full 
enjo^Tiient  of  all   the  rights  and  privileges  of  citizenship. 

Daring  the  laet  year  $1,291,476  were  invested  hv  tlie  Gov- 
ernment in  State  Btocka  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indian  tribes. 

In  regard  to  the  distinction  exiijting  in  the  Pension  Office 
between  the  rights  of  widows  and  those  of  cliildrcu  and  grand- 
children of  military  pensioners,  the  Secretary  argues  with  great 
abilitv.  The  descendants  should  be  contented  with  the  rich 
iulieritance,  derived  from  a  glorious  ancestry,  in  tlio  liberties 
tliey  enjoy,  and  iu  the  institutions  which  give  them  protection. 
Congress  has  been  liberal  to  the  revolutionary  heroes.  Up  to 
June,  1857,  under  the  pension  laws,  l^43, 001, 900  have  been  paid 
to  tliem,  and  §Nls,302,f)tjU  to  their  widows,  Itesidcs  large  do- 
nations of  lands  and  diBbui-sements  of  money  iinJer  other  laws. 
The  whole  number  of  acres  of  land  donated,  under  all  of  the 
bonnt}'  acts  of  the  Government  from  the  revolutionary  war,  has 
reached  60,70-1,904  acres. 

Tlie  public  buildings  in  the  District  of  Columbia  are  next 
treated  in  the  report,  and  a  permanent  bridge  across  the 
Potomac  is  ur^ed  as  a  great  public  necessity.  Tlie  District 
Bliould  be  considered  as  much  etititled  to  a  delegate  on  the 
floor  of  Congress  as  any  of  the  Territories.  The  people  have 
rights  and  interests  which,  as  American  citizens,  are  dear  to 
tliem,  and  there  can  be  no  just  reason  for  denying  tliem  a  re- 
presentative to  make  known  their  wants,  llie  authority  to 
erect  and  re]>air  bridges,  open  and  keep  in  repair  streets,  ave- 
nnes,  lanes,  drains,  etc.,  should  be  exercised  under  the  charter 
and  not  by  Congress.  The  reservations  and  squares,  however, 
ahoidd  continue  to  be  objects  of  attention  with  the  Govern- 
ment, and  the  time  would  seem  to  have  arrived  for  a  judicious 
enlargement  of  the  Capitol  grounds. 

The  institution  for  the  insane  in  the  District  is  conducted 
witli  skill,  and  has  one  hundred  and  ten  inmates,  and  fourteen 
indigent  persons,  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind,  have  been  entered 
at  public  expense  in  the  appropriate  asylum.  Tlie  report  of 
the  inspectors  of  the  pcnitentiarj'  is  also  worthy  of  attention. 

An  increase  in  the  salaries  of  district  attorneys  seems  to  be 
required,  coupled  with  a  provision  that  the  amount  sliall  in- 
clude every  senice  that  may  be  incumbent  upon  their  posi- 
tion ;  and  it  is  also  suggested,  that  the  clerks  of  com-ts,  instead 
of  being  appointed  by  the  judges,  should  receive  their  appoint- 
ment hi  the  same  manner  as  attorneys  and  marshals.  On  tliis 
lyetem  only  can  their  fees  be  regiUated  and  their  accounta- 
'  lity  for  them. 
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A  site  for  the  erection  of  a  court-house  at  Boston  haa  been 
selected,  and  instructions  have  been  issued  to  the  marshal  of 
Minnesota  to  take  a  census  prior  to  her  admiseion  as  a  State. 

Work  hjis  been  commenced  on  all  the  wagon  mads  ordered 
to  be  constructed  by  the  last  Congress,  in  Ivansas,  Nebraska, 
I  and  Cahfornia. 

I  "The  obvious  di'sigu  of  Congress  in  these  appropriAtinnB  was  to  locat«  aod 
I  opon  road)",  whioh  slioiiKl  meet  present  oinergenvies  ami  the  demands  nf  emijfTft- 
I  toon,  and  not  to  inlmdiicc  n  eyslein  of  improvements  whii-h  would  raquire  other 
I  and  larger  appropriation!  to  be  made  from  year  to  year,  for  their  completion. 
\  'With  this  view,  niiJ  to  oeoure  the  speedy  onid  econornical  construction  of  those 
f  KTeat  and  extended  thoroughfares,  it  waa  deemed  expedient  to  appoint  a  euper- 
I  inteiident,  and  organise  a  auilable  corps  of  operatives  on  each  road.  Kach  su- 
I  perint«ndent  ■was  instructed  to  pass  over  the  entire  length  of  the  section  of  the 
Itouto  oasl^oed  him.  loeating  it  on  the  most  direct  and  advuntngeoiu  ground, 
lAad  opening  and  improving  it  in  sach  a  manner  as  to  admit  oflho  easy  passage 
I  of  a  loaded  wagon. 

I  The  report  of  the  Government  Comniiesioner  ftir  running 
I  and  marking  tlie  boundary  line  between  the  United  States  and 
I  Mexico,  is  being  printed,  and  will  be  handsomely  illustrated 
I  'with  plates  and  charts. 

[  The  Commissioner  of  Patents  should  be  rcijnired  to  report 
[to  the  Secretary  of  tlie  Interior,  and  not  to  (^migres8,  as  at 
I  present.  Tlie  exception  which  has  existed  in  his  case,  grew 
I  out  o(  his  being  originally  an  officer  of  the  Stute  Department, 
I  which  is  not  itself  required  to  make  an  annual  report.  In  the 
[last  year  2,060  patents  have  been  issued.  The  receipts  of  the 
[office  were  $lt!l,415,  being  slightly  over  the  expenditures. 
[This  Bureau  should  continue  to  be  KOf-ssustaining.  Great 
[Britain  having  reduced  the  fee  required  from  an  American 
[citizen  fm-  a  patent,  tlie  United  States  should  reduce  the  fee 
[  also,  and  to  the  same  extent,  Tlie  appeal  from  the  decision 
[.of  the  Commissioner  to  the  Unilud  StatL'.s  courts  is  an  anonioly, 
[confounding  the  executive  and  judicial  braiiches  of  the  Gov- 
[eninient.  It  should  be  abolished,  and  in  its  stead,  a  perma- 
[nent  Board  of  Keview  established,  consisting  of  three  mem- 
[  bers,  selected  fi-om  tlie  Examiners'  office.  It  is  believed  that 
[tilts  arrangement  can  be  made  so  as  to  prove  satisfactory  to 
[  all  parties.  What  the  Secretary  says  in  relation  to  the  agri- 
Icultural  branch  uf  the  office,  we  give  entire,  and  with  it  close 
lour  synopsis  of  tlic  message  and  ducumcnts,  intending,  in 
another  article,  to  comment  upon  many  of  the  suggestions 
land  arguments  which  are  to  be  found  in  this  valuable  Beries 
[  of  State  papers. 

I  "Tlu'  «'^rii*ultural  division  of  this  office  is  growing  in  popularity  witli  tli« 
I  conntrj',  and  increasing  in  usefulness.  It  may  be  well  questioned  whether  any 
I  other  expenditure  of  the  public  money  Las  ever  proved  so  Inrpelv  remunerative 
I  and  ao  beneficent  in  its  intluencesL    Tiic  crop  of  Chinese  and  .\frlcnn  sugar  cane 
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•lone^  for  the  pr«s«nt  year,  will  more  tban  comp«Dg«t«  for  the  money  hereto- 
fore expended  in  this  behnlf. 

"  MeaxurM  have  been  taken  for  the  estnblislimvnt  of  a  more  catififnctory  syi- 
t«ni  fur  the  distribution  uf  seeds;  the  introduiition  of  the  tea  plant;  the  colleo- 
tion  of  the  seed  and  puttings  of  the  native  ^rape  vinee  with  the  view  of  test- 
ing their  value  for  the  maoufncturo  of  wine ;  the  investigation  of  the  nature 
and  habita  of  the  in«ect«  that  infest  the  cotton  plant,  with  a  view  of  oaeertain- 
tng  whether  some  plan  can  be  devised  for  the  protection  of  the  cotton  planter; 
and  for  the  ohemical  aoalyna  of  the  varioog  plants  and  aoiU." 


I 


• 
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DIRECT  TAXATION  AND  THE  TARIFF  SYSTEM. 

The  late  lamented  Gen.  James  rTaniilton  has  ably  contrast- 
ed tLe  two  gystems,  and  indieated  a  line  of  policy  to  be  pur- 
saed.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the  last  public  paper  from  his  pen, 
and  may  properly  be  incorporated  in  our  pages,  among  other 
documeutfl  of  similar  character: 

"  What,  then,  'u  the  remedy  F  A  radical  change  in  the  mode  of  rataing  the 
revenue*  of  the  country',  which  Bhnll  be  equivalent  to  ita  necessary  and  una- 
voidable expenditures.  You  ask,  how  is  this  to  be  effected  f  J  answer,  by  di- 
rect taxation,  and  the  abolition  of  every  custom  house  from  the  St,  John*  to 
the  Rio  Grande. 

"The  mere  6taternent  of  a  change  so  stupeDdousi,  and  environed,  ticeraingly, 
by  soeh  insuperable  difficulties,  is  well  culculat«d  to  stagger  tiio  strongest  and 
apiMl  the  weakest  mind.  But  this  scheme  of  finance  will  grow  stronger  the 
more  it  is  considered,  until  at  length  it  will  came  recommended  to  the  good 
•ease  and  adoption  of  every  niiin  in  our  country,  excepting  those  who  may 
[>rofit  by  the  ceulralization  in  New  York,  and  the  (rands  uf  our  present  system 
of  collection. 

"  Let  me,  tiieii,  avow,  what  I  believe  to  be  true,  that  through  this  unexpect- 
ed revulsion  in  our  fiminces  (which  is  b  clianpe  so  f«'arful  rh«l  in  most  countries 
it  would  produce  rcvolulicm,)  it  will  be  attended  with  the  blesHtng  of  aruu^int; 
our  people  from  their  lethargy,  and  conviacing  them  that  the  crisis  has  arrived, 
and  now  is  the  accepted  tiine  for  action. 

''I  will  now  endeavor  to  exhibit  the  modus  opn'andi  of  working  out  this  great 
enterprise. 

"  As  some  one  State  must  make  a  beginning,  I  know  no  State,  from  the  intel- 
ligence and  oourago  of  her  people,  better  cjualified  to  be  the  pioneer  of  this 
great  movement,  than  our  own. 

*'  If  I  were  one  of  her  Rfpresentutires  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
I  aiiould  certainly  feel  great  pride  in  carrying  out  her  public  sentiment  in  this 
particular,  with  an  industr}'  nothing  should  relax,  ana  a  teal  nothing  should 
Camp. 

"I  should  commence  by  offering  to  the  Senate  or  ITouse,  to  which  ever  body 
I  might  belong,  a  series  of  resolutions  which  should  open  up  onJ  eviiu'erate  the 
l^ialory  of  the  financial  system  of  the  United  States,  trom  the  adoption  of  the 
Federal  Constitution  to  the  present  time. 

"  I  would  be  able  to  show  that  our  system  of  collection  by  customs  is  the 
most  stupeodnus  system  of  decepliou  and  injustiee  ever  invciiled  by  man  ;  in 
short,  it  19  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  Ayetem  of  clandestine  and  insidious  rob- 
berAi' — that  it  is  calculated  to  build  up  such  a  stale  uf  things  as  now  exist  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  with  its  portentiuiu  catastrophe,  and  to  impoverish  such  a 
country  as  the  South. 

"I  would  show  that  it  has  added  five  hundred  millions,  at  an  estimate  far 
below  (.he  truth,  to  the  wealth  of  tlic  commercial  and  manufacturing  cities  of 
Uio  North,  and  subslructed  and  abstracted  about  as  much  more  from  t^e  resour- 
ce* of  the  agricultural  States  of  the  South. 
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"  I  would  show-  that  the  system  of  direct  taxation  is  the  fairest,  the  mo«t 
equal  and  least  onerous,  on  earth;  that  it  throws  its  burdens  on  those  best  cal- 
culated to  bear  them,  and  ita  miaimum  weight  on  those  least  able  to  snatAin  the 
former. 

"  The  ryKtem  can  be  arranged  so  as  to  exclude  all  domiciliary  inqnisition  ia 
a  form  of  irri»at  simplicity;  without  vexation  or  hardship  ;  anj  for  about  one- 
third  of  the  taxes  wo  now  pay  through  the  Custom  Houw,  we  shall  raise  reve- 
nue enough  to  pay  till  the  just  expenses  of  the  governuiont.  The  system  itaelf 
will  lead  In  moderation  and  economy  in  the  public  exjx'nditures,  and  arrest 
waste,  corruption  nnd  extravagance.  Indu'ed,  tlic  taxes  may  be  »o  arranged  a* 
to  be  imposed  and  collected  with  the  simplicity  and  facility  with  wliich  tht 
State  toxe*  are  collected  and  paid.  It  will,  of  course,  arrest  the  career  of  a  gov- 
ernment of  Oriental  magnificence  and  Bulwtitulo  a  |iliiio  republican  polity,  full 
of  hii^h  moral  power,  but  not  swollen  and  debilitntpJ  by  Moated  corruption. 
The  public  lands  might  be  reserved  sacred  as  a  fund  for  the  pnrpoeea  of  edaca- 
tion,  and  Uie^  support  of  the  army  and  narj'. 

"  But  what  would  recommend  such  a  system  of  finance  to  our  favor,  will  ba 
that  "direct  taxation"  will  lead  to  "  direct  trade" — that  great  and  long  desired 
bletsing  of  southern  aspiration,  whicli,  when  accomplished,  will  be  attended 
by  a  gush  of  prorperity  the  South  has  never  known. 

"  I  would  show  that  we  have  submitted  to  these  evils  for  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury', from  a  mistaken  attachment  to  the  Union  of  these  States,  which  has  at 
last,  fortunately,  ceased,  froiri  the  conjoint  operation  of  exaction  and  fanaticism, 
and  is  regai'dct]  now  by  all  men  of  sense  as  nothing,  but  as  a  degrading  super- 
stitioD,  when  it  tolerates  injustice,  spoliation  and  abuse." 


TRADE  SEEKING  ITS  OLD  CHANNELS. 

It  seems  at  last  that  the  Mammoth  Railroads  of  the  North 
have  found  that  they  cannot  live  uiid  breathe  upon  the  rates 
of  freight  to  which  they  have  heen  driven  by  competition, 
and  that  the  ne^v,  and  necessarily  mnch  enhanced,  tariff  adopted 
by  them,  begins  to  work  favorably  for  the  iAd  Missiiisippi 
routes  and  New  Orleans.     Says  a  Western  journal : 

The  advanced  rates  of  freight  established  by  railroads  promises  to  operate 
largely  in  favor  of  steamboats  A«  a  beginning,  we  tiotiee  tfie  purchase  of  S,000 
bbls.  t'iuur  to-day,  to  be  shipped  to  LJverpool,  via  New  Orlenna  Let  oa  se« 
how  the  rates  compare,  taking  the  two  routes  from  this  city  to  Liverpool: 

BT  WAT  OF  HXW  TOBR. 

Cincinnati  to  Kcw  York Jl  75 

Kew  York  to  Liverpool 60 

§2  is 

ST  WAT  or  KKW  OftLEAJTS. 

Cincinnati  to  New  Orleans, ,...., , 60 

New  Orleans  to  Liverpool 96 

SI  44 
By  way  of  New  York 2  '26 

Difference  in  favor  of  New  Orleans 79 

It  is  easy  to  sec,  therefore,  that  with  the  high  rates  established  by  the  rail* 
roadt,  the  great  bulk  of  the  flour,  pork,  etc,  to  be  shipped  from  the  We*t  will 
be  forwarded  by  river.  If  railroads  cannot  make  money  by  carrying  at  ratea 
below  those  indicated  by  the  tariff  that  takes  effect  on  the  ISth,  they  cannot 
DUkke  money  at  all. 


COTTON  FACrrOKIES   VX  TEXAB,   ETO. 
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COTTOK  FACTORIES  IN  TEXAS. 

A  factory  at  Tellico  ia  about  to  be  established  uiider  the 
most  favorable  auspices,  to  consist  of  2,500  spindles,  and  50 
looms.    Of  the  movement,  the  Palestine  Advocate  says : 

'*  In  reference  to  the  stability  of  the  enterprise  wo  have  this 
to  say  :  the  President  and  oflicers  of  the  company  generally 
are  among  the  wealthiest  and  most  enterprising  gentlemen  of 
this  State.  We  are  personally  acq^nainted  witii  a  number  of 
them,  and  we  are  confident  that  men  of  their  wealth  and 
standing  in  the  couiuiimity  would  not  embark  in  any  enter- 
prise that  was  n<,it  un  a  linn  and  reliable  basis.  We  are  in- 
fonned  that  over  $ilOO,000  of  the  capital  stock  has  already 
been  taken.  Tliis  is  all  very  well  as  far  as  it  g<>es,  and  it  is 
a  pretty  good  beginning,  but  they  wish  $3u0,000  in  order  to 
pm-chase  negroes  and  can-y  out  tfio  pruject  as  was  originally 
coutemplatcU.  It  is  eminently  a  Southern  enterprise,  and  as 
such  has  our  wannest  wishes  m  itsbeliaU".  Wekunw  that  the 
difficulties  attending  the  organization  are  now  Ticarly  sur- 
mounted, and  all  th;it  is  now  necessaiy  is  a  liberal  eucuurage- 
luent  at  the  hands  of  some  of  otir  cai)itali6ts." 

The  Quitman  Herald  says  : — 

"  We  are  infomied  by  a  gentleman  that  a  move  is  on  foot  in 
tlie  Lidian  Nation  to  establish  a  cotton  factory.  Some  ten 
thousand  dollars  have  already  been  snbBcribed,  and  it  is 
tliought  that  a  sufficient  amount  will  be  raised  for  that  object. 
We  doubt  not  that  it  will  prove  successful.  Indian  women 
will  be  the  operatives,  and  being  naturally  very  ingenious 
will  doubtless  make  gt>od  weavers,  &c." 


EDUCATION  IX  MISSOURI. 

From  the  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools 
we  learn  that  the  amoimt  of  State  School  monies  distributed 
to  the  several  counties  of  the  State  increased  from  ^177,456 
iu  1855  to  $238,845  in  1857.  Tlie  rapid  increase  of  the  fund 
justifies  the  expectation,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Superintendent, 
tliat  twenty -five  yeai's  hence,  the  amount  to  be  apportioned 
will  reach  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars. 

The  number  of  children  attending  the  public  schooU  was, 
in  1S56,  97.557  against  74,04S  the  yeari*"'^'^  i^'"^'  Tliere  were 
built  in  185(],  1,01)1  school  houses.  The  means  for  building 
them  were  partly  the  avails  of  private  iiitlividiml  sub8cni>- 
tioiis  and  purtly'the  proceeds  of  taxes,  which  last  amounted 
to  $82,571.  Tlie  statistics  embodied  in  the  report  are  present- 
ed in  tlie  following  table : 
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EXPOETINO  AHT)  ntPOETlNO   CmES. 


TotAl  nnmber  of  School  Districts  in  th«  State. 3 ,  868 

"              Scliool-honacs 2,611 

"                Colleges ,,,  9 

"              Academies 48 

"              Male  Teachers. 2,409 

"              Ftmsle  Teachers 480 

"               Children  between  five  and  twenty  years 302,lt!4 

"               Children  tttuglit  during  the  year 07.907 

Total  aroonnt  paid  tcachera'  vagea. |S79,815  88 

"              doi-ivcd  from  .Stat«  School  Fund. 181 ,275  51 

"               derived  from  Townehip  Fund. 64 ,706  09 

"               raised  to  build  and  repair  scliool-housee.. 32,671  9( 

"               of  unsold  school  land  ID  acres. 189,867  SB 

Tlie  Superintendent  saja  it  is  believed  that  the  number  of 
children  attending  tlie  different  private  schools,  wlle/^es  and 
academiesij  ext^eedw  the  nmiibor  set  forth  in  the  Btati'sitics  of 
common  pcliouls ;  bnt  eliouhl  the  number  attending  tlie  pri- 
vate schoole  onlv  equal  that  attending  the  common  schools, 
then  -wt'  have  tlio  annual  attendance  of  one  hundred  and 
ninety-five  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fourteen  children,  or 
about  two-thirds  of  the  whole  nambcr  of  children  in  the 
State  between  live  and  twenty  years  of  age. 
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EXPORTING  AND  IMPORTING  CITIES. 


oi;(t  cniEr  luu-oftTiNO  cent 


-1857. 


Dornestto 
FixhIuco. 

KewTork 174,688,288 

Kew  Orleans 91,633.806 

Boston 12,181.581 

PhiWlelphia 6,838,198 

Baltimore l.S,40e  3(»8 

Richmond 6,745,002 

Charleston 16,993,506 

Savannah 10,670.273 

Mobile 20, 67  .'5, 987 

Oswetfo 8,059,627 

San  Francisco.., 1,978,100 

OtherporU 22,892,602 


Forflffn 
Bc-exporL 

|6,S82,y8y 

319,298 

8.060,018 

152,860 

20^,942 

12,996 

12,909 

242 

476,531 

621.296 

3,693,868 


Specie. 

$43,488,240 

140,60,1 

13,085.318 

144.998 

8.000 


1 1 , 841 , 506 
429,258 


ToUL 1278.906,713       |14,905,609         $69,136,928 

Grand  total  of  all  cxporta. $362,949,144 

Last  year 826 ,  964 ,  998 

ora  cnrsr  ncpormro  omn— 1867. 


New  York $223,550,367 

Boston 44,840,088 

New  Orleans. 24,891,368 

Philadelphia 17,850,030 

Baltimore ...       10,681,208 

San  Francisco 9,130.698 

Oswego 8,702,969 

Grand  total  all  imports $360,890. 141 

lAstyear 314,639,042 


Baffalo 11,601.419 

Salem 1,929.417 

Portland 2,087,366 

Charleston 2,046,731 

New  Haven. 1,053.601 

Other  Distriota 16,608,027' 
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MDIPniS  ASD  CnARLESTON  RAILROAD. 

The  following  will  eliow  the  mpid  increase  of  buaiuess  upon  * 
thia  important  Southern  road: 

Eaminpn  and  Operating  Erptnte*. 

IfOT,  ISM. 

I * fc    t —— * —  I 

Jaly.           AoEiut.  Sepleintwr.  JuIt,            Aiisu»t.      Sepiumbvr. 

PuHnRcn |M.Ba8S9      |S1,K<  45  tJVT.lOO  (10  ttl^  U      tVtMt  f<^     |b,fl!>»  A  ; 

FrelgbU 18,740  «        1T,8S0  84  S4^90  «0  8.MT  74          ifX!  8^        1T,»»1  4S 

MklU MUSS         MIIBS  8,814  &8  1,781  IB         1,78116         1,764  ST  j 

^Kft^m 88878            47S  19  aW  1)0          

SraHMmtnn...  |S7,2SS  SI       $78,996  AS      t84,8in  13      $S1,6S4  10      $80,66114     t4a,789  4S  J 
Expeaaaa.. 88,012  90        US,167  99        84,10113        ie,»40  US        18,410  83        31,439  4tf  ^ 

1S57.  1858.  Ini^cmso. 

Orm  Mtralogi  Ibr  three  mooUu $m,C60  91    tlM,»74  87    9119,609  91 

F.  0.  ARMS. 
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Dr.  Ziivin^nionc'i  Trtn'rlt  and  Jte- 
ttarchetin  Siiulh  Africa,v\\\\  liumeroos 
map*  Bad  iliiutratinna.  New  York; 
Harper  &Bro.     1868. 

We  are  indebt-ed  to  the  publishers 
for  tbU  miperb  work,  in  throe  royal 
octavo  volume^,  and  have  in  prepara- 
tion an  eluborats  Article  reviewing  and 
oondeDsing  much  of  the  vulnuhle  in- 
ibmiAtton  contained.  Meanwhile,  vre 
can  only  recommend  it  as  being  one  of 
die  most  novel,  graphic,  and  deeply  ex- 
citing works  of  the  pre&eot  day. 

The  Hathftth  Ealer ;  being  pnaaages 
from  the  life  of  a  Pythogorcan.  New 
Tork;  Harper  ds  Bro.     18S8. 

The  work  i<  baaed  u(K>n  the  admira- 
ble "Opium  Eater"  of  De  Qnincey. 
Hasheean  ia  a  drug  to  be  found  in  the 
East  Indiei^  whose  exhilarating  cfTrctd 
are  moat  eztraordinarr,  throwing  the 
'"eater"  ioto  the  condition  of  trance, 
daring  which,  aighta  and  vitions  almost 
indescribable,  are  enjoyed.  Tliis  ex- 
perience is  depicted  in  some  of  the  most 
thrilling  chapter*. 

77«-  Spanish  Cttnmittt  in  A merica  and 
iU  rriation  lo  tht  J/tttori/  of  Slavrri^  and 
to  th*  Chttrnment  of  Colon  iet,  by  Arthur 
Helpa.  New  Yorlc;  Harper  &  Bro. 
1867.  We  have  the  third  volume,  not 
having  Been  the  first  or  second.  It  is 
taken  up  with  M.ixico,  during  the  ad- 
miniatration  of  Corte«,  Niesraguo,  Kn- 
eomiendaa,  Onatcmaln,  and  Peru.  Hie 
work  is  made  np  from  original  records 
and  doenmeoto,  and  will  probably  run 


through  several  adilitional  volnmea.    It 
ia  a  reprint  from  the  Eiiglish. 

FirU  Book  of  Katural  Fhiloiophw 
and  AiiTonomj/,%y  Wm,  A.  Norton,  M, 
A.,  Prof,  of  Civil  Engineering  in  Yole 
College,  and  author  of  a  treatise  on 
ostronomj";  intended  for  beginners. 

National  Fo-uTtk  Readtr,  by  R.  O. 
Parker  4  J.  M.  Wntson,  1868,  contain- 
ing ft  course  of  instruction  in  elocution 
and  declamation.  We  are  indebted  to 
A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  New  York,  for  tljo 
above  works.  The.ie  gentlemen  are 
almost  the  largest  publishers  of  school 
books  in  the  country,  and  we  have 
found  their  works  generally  of  the  moat 
approved  character. 

Our  thanks  are  due  to  the  Hon.  John  1 
Blidell,  of  the  United  States  Senate,  far  j 
Tolumea  3  and  4  of  the  Erplorationt  i 
and   Surveys  of  lite    Pacific   Railroad 
routes,  conducted  under  tue  orders  of  ] 
the  War  Departmejtt.     These  are  hand- 
some  quartos,  largely  illustrated  with 
maps  and  engravings. 

Volume  III  embraces  (he  Report  of  j 
Lieut  Whipple,  ii|>oa  the  route  near4 
the  thirty -fifth  parnllel  of  latitude,  with 
pnpcrB  upon  the  Indians  and  their  an- 
tianitiee,  by  IVof.  Kubunks;  Geologi- 
cal formations,  by  Professor  Blake ;  and 
Posaila,  by  Prof.  James  Dall. 

Volume  IV  coutaioa  the  zoology,  < 
meteorology,  and  astronomical  results] 
of  the  expedition  by  Dr.  Kennedy,  and] 
fhebotany,  by  I>r.  Bigelow;  Cactiiccai^  I 
by  Dr.  Engelman ;  Botanical  coUoctioni, 
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by  John  Torry ;  and  the  Mo«e«a,  by  W. 
&  SulUvant,  Esq. 

Th«se  voluiDM  nre  au  oroRment  and 
honor  to  the  cotintry. 

To  EJmuad  Flag^g,  of  the  State  De- 
partment, wa  are  also  inflebteJ  for  vol- 
vmes  8  ar.il  4  of  the  Report  on  Com- 
menial  ReUiionn,  made  iiiider  autliori- 
ty  of  CongrcM.  Tliese  volume«  inolade 
tne  respt^tiw-i  of  our  Conaiils  and  Con- 
aulnr  agente,  to  circulars  received  from 
the  DenartmcDt,  and  are  given  in  full 
As  we  liave  sevcrnl  consuls  residing  in 
the  eame  conntr}',  it  must  ha]>i)eQ  Uiat 
there  will  be  much  repetltiun  iu  jmb- 
lishiug  the  retiinis  entire,  and  son>e- 
times  actual  oontlict;  but  the  Sujiertn- 
tendent  cuiiudcrs  this  a  minor  evil  in 
compariiion  with  the  advunUges  other- 
wise pecured.  Our  consuls  hove  cer- 
tainly done  tliem»elve»  great  credit  by 
the  fiillne^  witli  which  they  liove  fur- 
nished information  to  the  l>cpnrlment, 
and  these  volumce  rt^Rt  long  continue 
to  be  Taluflble.  All  that  reuoins  of 
the  series  is  the  volume  devoted  to 
Tariff^  which  we  believe  is  uow  in 
preeak 

See  in  the  adrertising  pages  of  the 
Review  a  nolico  of  the  Ilixtorlca/  Ma- 
gazine, a  new  and  valuable  rnonlhly, 
published  in  New  York.  The  first 
twelve  nuraburs  are  before  ui»,  and 
make  a  very  handsome  appearance. 

Tjeonard  Scott  it  Co.,  New  York,  con- 
tinue to  eeiid  us  their  lliyrint  uf  the 
PoreiifH  heviewt,  which  we  find  to  ba 
Tery  iDitruelivcw  They  are  put  ota  very 
low  rate,  and  ought  lo  be  in  the  library 
of  every  gentlemao. 

An  Introductory  Addre**,  by  Dr. 
D.  Warren  Urickle,  of  New  Ur^eBn^ 
delivered  before  the  elatie*  of  (he 
JVifw  Hchool  of  Medicine,  is  an  excellent 
production.  It  plHat>es  us  to  leurn  that 
the  Inidtutiou  still  continues  to  in- 
cremae  in  numbers  and  usefulness. 

Thanks  to  James  Barron  Hope  for  * 
pamphlet  copy  of  his  stirring  Poem  <»i 
the  Si'tttement  of  Virgiiiiti,  recited  bj' 
him  ut  the  late  celebration  atJnmostowD. 
Ur.  Uope  is  one  of  our  rising  poets,  and 
is  a  ator  of  no  little  lustre.  We  have 
an  original  ]>oeia  of  his  which  will 
soon  appear. 


The  Atlantic  Monthly,  pnhliahed  At 
BoetoD  by  Phillips,  Sampson  St  Co.,  pro- 
mises to  be  the  vehicle  of  the  thoughts, 
fancies,  ond  imaginings  of  the  leading 
literary  characters  of  New  England. 

ricreafler,  the  valuable  iafonnfltion 
contained  in  the  2Sd  aiiauai  report  of 
the  Jame»  Rivtr  ami  JCanaicha  C'lW'pa- 
ny,  which  the  ol)icers  have  been  kind 
enouffh  to  send  us,  will  furnish  material 
of  which  good  use  will  be  made.  The 
same  remark  is  made  in  relation  to  the 
Thirlif-Jirtl  Annual  Report  of  the  Bal' 
tiiiiore  and  Vhiti  Railroad  Companti.  It 
is  printed  by  John  Murphy  3:  Cm.,  of 
BiiUimore,  in  a  style  which  is  not  sur- 
passed by  the  typographical  featoi'ee  of 
any  work  published  in  this  country.  . 
The  tiibulor  part  is  admirable. 

The  official  pamphlet  Report  of  the  ' 
Profecdimis  of  the  late  Southern  Con- 
eentio)!,  held  at  Kuojtville,  Tennessee, 
as  prepared  by  Win.  Bloir  Lord,  of  Bal- 
timore, is  before  us.  It  is  a  good  occa- 
sion to  remind  gentlemen  on  the  »evi>- 
ral  committees,  that  it  is  about  time 
to  enter  upon  the  duties  ossigued  to 
them,  if  they  are  in  reality  auxioua  to 
see  the  purpose.^  of  the  Convention  car- 
ried ont.  Surilj'  such  Bcrvices  are  due 
to  the  t>outJi  fi'oro  her  able  sons.  Thos* 
who  have  not  receitc<l  their  copies  uf 
the  Renort  will  nddreKS  Kinsloc  Jt  Ric«v 
Knoxville,  Tennessee,  enclosing,  wesup* 
pose,  a  postage  stamp, 

Addrtiu  on  Bank*  ond  Banking,  dr- 
liveredby  W.2i'.  Billo,  Enj.,  at  thttitutt 
Capitol,  Kaihvillc,  7V;i/i.,  Aow.  16,  1857 

Addrenn  on  the  Bonk  fiiention  in  th* 
Leginlature  of  South  Carolina,  Dee. 
1857.  by  William  Orepg. 

Tliese  are  oblu  expositions  of  the  fi- 
nancinl  questions  of  tlie  day,  and  will 
fiirnisli  material  for  auuther  occOiiion. 

Tiieker'i  Jiiitory  of  the  United  Stale*, 
3  vo/«.  Philadelphia;  J.  P.  Lippincott 
it  Co.  We  noticed  this  work  iu  our 
last  The  further  we  hove  reed,  the 
more  pleased  ore  we  with  the  produ<^ 
tioDH,  and  the  more  disposed  to  think 
the  author  fair  iiiij  ju$t  iu  his  dealings 
with  the  two  great  political  parties  ex- 
isting at  the  foundation  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  also  in  his  references  to  the 
North  ond  the  Jsjulli.  Tlie  exceptiooa 
are  but  rare. 


Erratum — In  the  article  on  Ohio,  page  71,  the  pn>duction  of  Whiskey  in 
C  acinnati  is  i-lutctl  nt  half  million  ^auoru,  instead  of  biirrelt,  by  a  laytut prn- 


nat,  which  was  immediately  correoted. 


DE  BOW'S  REVIEW. 


FEBRUARY,   1858. 


STEPllES  F.  AUSTIN  AND  THE  EARLY  TIMES  OF  TEXAS. 

"In  the  eye  of  rcnson  and  of  truth,"  Bays  Bancroft,  "a 
colony  is  a  hotter  offering  than  a  victory."  If  this  be  true — 
if  It  be  tme  that  the  man  who  lays  in  the  wilderness  the  foun- 
datinns  of  u  State,  is  more  entitled  to  the  gratitude  and  re« 
enect  of  mankind  than  he  who  defends  or  destroys  institu- 
tions once  establislied,  then  the  name  of  Stephen  F.  Austin  ia 
one  which  cmght  to  occupy  a  high  place  in  the  estimation  of 
the  present  age  and  of  posterity.  Whenever  the  story  of  hie 
life  shall  be  truly  written,  if  indeed  it  ever  shall  be,  it  will 
then  be  seen,  and  admitted  by  all,  that  he  was  in  truth  the 
man  who  first  led  American  enterf)rise  into  what  was  then  aj 
vast  wilderness ;  that  he  was  the  man  who  first  planted  a  coloj 
ny  in  Texas,  and  who  nursed  it  through  a  feeble  infancy  ;  whoj 
toiled  for  it  and  suffered  for  it,  and  who  stood  by  it  under  all 
manner  of  discouragements  until  it  grew  to  strength  and  vigor. 
It  will  then  be  seen  how  completely  he  sacrificed  all  consider- 
ations of  personal  eafie  and  of  personal  aggrandisement  to  the 
'  icomplishment  of  the  great  ol>ject  of  Ins  ambition.    It  will 

en  be  seen  that  he  knew  no  day  of  rest  from  the  moment, 
when  in  early  manhood  he  entered  the  wilderness  with  a  <lozen 
followers,  to  the  close  of  tlie  eventful  year  1836,  when,  in  the 
midst  of  unremitting  toil,  he  bowed  his  head  and  died.  It 
will  then  be  seen  that  he  was  a  man  of  eminent  talents,  of 
rare  virtues,  and  of  gentlemanly  accomplishments ;  that  he 
"was  forbearing,  patient,  and  constant ;  that  he  was  prudent  in 
counsel,  courageous  in  action,  and  amiable  in  private  life ; 
and,  to  crown  all,  that  he  was,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  an 
honest  man,  whose  word  was  always  as  good  as  his  bond. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  idea  of  plantmg  a  colony  of  Nort 
Americans  in  the  territory  of  Texas,  originated  with  Mose*' 
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Anetin,  tbe  faUier  of  tlie  subject  of  this  eketch.  Moses  Aus- 
tin wag  a  native  of  Durham,  in  tlie  State  of  Connecticut.  He 
caiue  of  a  higbly  respectable  family,  rei-eived  a  liberal  educa- 
tion, and  watt  regularly  l)red  to  tbe  business  of  nierchaudise. 
He  was  a  man  of  uncoinuion  sagacity,  and  of  an  enteq>ri9ing 
•character.  lie  began  life  as  a  merchjint,  in  the  citj'  of  Phila- 
delphia. He  afterwards  removed  to  the  city  of  Kichniond  in 
Virginia,  and  subseijucntly  purchased  the  lead  mines,  known 
as  Chissel's  mines,  on  New  Iliver,  in  Wythe  county,  in  that 
•State.  Ilere  ho  engaged  extensively  in  mining,  and  in  the 
manufacture  of  lead.  He  iutroduced  artisans  from  England, 
«nd  establiBbed  the  first  manufactnry  of  shot  and  sheet  lead 
that  was  established  in  the  United  States.  A  little  village 
grew  up  around  him  on  New  River,  which  was  called  Austin- 
ville,  at  which  place  Stephen  F.  Austin  was  born,  on  the  3d 
day  of  November,  1793. 

In  the  year  1797,  the  enterprising  disposition  of  Moses  Ana- 
tin  led  him  to  explore  that  portion  of  tipper  Louisiana,  now 
embraced  within  the  limits  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  which 
has  since  become  so  celebrated  for  its  mines  of  lead.  lie  had 
been  informed  by  some  adventurous  travellers,  of  the  rich- 
ness of  those  mines;  and  having  succeeded  in  procuring  the 
necessary  passports  from  the  Spanish  Minister  at  "Washington, 
he  resi)lved  to  visit  that  section  and  to  see  for  himself.  The 
result  was  that  lie  determined  to  remove  his  family  to  Upper  i 
Louisiana,  and  to  engage  in  working  the  richer  mines  of  tnati 
country.  He  procured  a  concession  from  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment of  a  league  of  land,  including  what  was  called  tlie  2dine- 
a-Burton.  In  pursuance  of  hia  determination,  he  removed 
his  family  and  a  number  of  laborers  to  the  Mine-a-Burton  in 
the  year  1799.  This  was  at  that  time  a  perilous  adventure. 
Parties  of  tniners  had  been  in  tlie  habit  of  going  there  in  the 
Bummcr  to  dig  ore,  which  they  transportetT  on  horseback  to 
8t.  Genevieve,  which  was  forty  miles  distant.  There  were  no 
families  residing  near  the  mines.  In  fact,  there  were  no  fami- 
lies nearer  than  St.  Genevieve.  The  Osage  Indians  were  hos- 
tile, and  Austin  experienced  in  his  new  home  aU  tbe  vicissi- 
tudes of  a  frontier  life.  It  was  amidst  such  scenes  as  are  al- 
ways presented  by  a  new  settlement  in  the  wilderness,  sur- 
rounded l)y  savage  enemies,  that  the  mind  of  Stephen  Austin 
received  it«  earliest  permanent  impressions.  It  was  in  the 
midst  ctf  a  thriving  community'  ol  hardv  and  enterprising 
men,  where  industry  wiis  subduing  the  wilderness,  and  where 
civilization  was  beginning  to  diffuse  its  reiinements,  that  his 
character  was  formed.  It  will  be  seen  that  he  was  trained  in 
a  fecliofll  admirably  suited  to  f|ualify  him  for  tbe  difficult  part 
which  it  afterwards  became  his  duty  to  perform. 
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Tn  the  year  1S04,  being  then  in  tlie  oleventli  year  of  his 

ago,  Stofilien  Anstin  wa*?  sent  to  Colchester  Academy  in  Cm- 

necticnt,  to  pursue  his  academical  studies.     He  remained  in 

that  ijietitution,  which  was  then  in  high  repute,  for  one  year, 

llienco  he  removed  to  an  Academy  at  New  London,  where 

I  he  remained  until  180S.     He  then  returned  to  the  West,  and 

Ibecanie  a  stndent  of  Transylvania  University,  at  Lexinorfon, 

I  Kentucky,  where  he  devote'l  himself  for  two  yeara  to  hia 

[etudies,  jind  was  distingnishcd  amongst  his  fcllow-studcntd  for 

rhia  intelligence  and  gentlemanly  deportment.    It  was  at  Tran- 

reylvania  that  ho  formed  an  intimate  acquaintance  vrith  Joseph 

|H.  Hawkins,  who  afterwards  resided  in  New  Orleans,  in  tno 

'  practice  of  law,  aiid  assisted  Anstiu  in  his  first  enterprise  of 

colonization. 

.  In  the  year  1813,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  Stephen  F.  Austia 
^'Waa  elected  to  the  Territorial  Legislature  of  Missouri,  fromi 
the  county  of  Washinjo^ton,  and  was  rcgulariy  re-elected  until! 
tlie  year  1819,  when  he  ceased  to  reside  m  the  Territory^ 
While  he  was  a  member  of  the  Territorial  Legislature,  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  Tliomas  H.  Benton,  who  was  a  member 
«f  the  same  body,  Mr.  Benton  always  respected  him  as».  ai 
man  of  character  and  talents,  and  thc\v  maintained  a  friendly 
and  political  correspondence  during  Austin's  life. 

Daring  these  years,  from  ISOO  to  1817,  Moses  Anstin  Hod! 
•conducted  an  extensive  and  profitalJe  business  in  raining;and! 
in  tlie  manufacture  of  «hot  and  sheet  lead.  He  had  nind'e- 
very  valuable  improvements  on  his  property,  and  had  acqiu'iH- 
ed  iin  ample  fortune.  His  house  had  become  the  centre'  of 
the  thriving  and  enterprising  community  which  had  formed 
itself  around  him.  lie  dispensed  «  liberal  hospitality,  and 
had  hefiirchim  the  cheering  prospect  of  spending  the  opening 
of  his  life  in  gruoc-ful  and  pmsjjcrous  case,  when  misft'rtiuie 
suddenly  came  upon  him.  lie  was  h  large  stockholder  inj  the 
Bank  of  St.  Louis.  In  the  veare  1817  and  1818  the  siSun  of 
lliat  institution  fell  into  embarraastnent,  and  were  fimUly  in- 
volved in  complete  ruin.  Moees  Austin  was  one  of  tiki  prin- 
ciple snifercrs.  The  visions  of -social  ease  and  of  a  greeoiand 
quiet  age,  which  he  had  begvu  to  enjoy,  suddenly  gaire  place 
(it  the  (lisngreeable  realities  which  always  wait  on  a  great  re- 
I  verse  of  fortnno.  He  was  naw  in  his  55th  year.  Ho  s,a\v 
that  the  demands  of  creditoi's  would  sweep  away  thi;  aucu- 
inulations  of  twenty-fire  yoans  of  labbor.  Instead  of  l>«'>wing 
before  the  ?troke,  ne  retaijwd  a  firm  mind  and  a  rciiolfut© 
heart..  He  sent  for  his  fnu  Stephen,  and  told  him  tliat  ho  had 
I  determined  to  surrender  the  whole  of  his  property  t«>  hia 
I  crcdiloiit.  He  carried  tbi.^  determination  into  eftect,  au<l  then 
proposed  to  his  .son  the  idea  of  forming  a  colony  vi^Tq^aEu 
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proper  and  mature  deliberation,  the  fatbor  and  bob 
iame  to  tJie  determination  to  take  the  necessary  preliminary 
•tepe  for  that  purpose,  and  if  they  were  Buccesbful  in  the  pre- 
liminai'ies,  to  devote  all  their  energicB  to  its  final  accoupliah' 
laent, 

Tlie  title  of  Spain  to  the  territory  of  Texas  ■was  about  this 
time  eBtablished  by  the  treaty  of  the  22d  of  Febniarj',  1819, 
between  the  Government  of  Spain  and  that  of  the  United 
Stat'ee.  This  treaty  in  eoractiiaes  called  th^:.  Monroe  treaty ^ 
because  Mr.  Monroe  was  President  of  the  United  States  when 
it  wae  made ;  and  it  is  »i:»mctimei4  called  the  Ireaty  of  De  Onia^ 
jecanse  Don  Luis  de  OniH  was  the  Spanish  Mini»ter  at  Wash- 
ington, with  whom  the  treaty  wa»  netrotiated.  In  confcquenco 
I  of  this  treaty,  and  the  territorial  rights  secured  to  Spain  by 
It,  it  became  necessary  for  Moses  Austin  to  apply  to  tne  Gov- 
iBrnmeut  of  Spain,  or  to  the  Spanish  authorities,  for  permis- 
sion to  colonize  in  Texas.  lie  accordingly  resolved  to  mako 
the  application  in  person.  As  a  preparatory  measnre  to  the 
enterprise  tif  colonization,  Stephen  Austin  left  Missouri  in  the 
month  of  April,  1819,  and  proceeded  to  a  place  known  as 

■Long  Prairie,  on  lied  Kiver,  in  the  Territory  of  Arkansas. 
[Bere  he  commenced  a  small  farm,  intending  to  make  that 
point  the  rendevous  of  tlie  settlers  who  were  to  be  introduced 
into  Texas,  in  the  event  that  Moses  Austin  succeeded  in  hia 
application  for  permission  to  plant  a  colony  there.  Stephen 
Austin  remained  in  the  Territory  of  Arkansas  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  years  1819  ana  1820.  in  the  meantime 
Jie  received  the  appointment  of  Circuit  Judge  in  that  Terri- 

"^  In  the  autumn  of  the  year  1820,  Moses  Austin  left  Missouri 
and  proceeded  to  Little  Rock,  in  Arkansas,  where  ho  was  met 
by  his  son  Stephen.  It  was  then  tlutuglit  advisable  to  aban- 
don the  farming  enterprise  at  Long  Prairie,  and  that  Stephen 
should  go  to  iSew  Orleans  and  co-operate  with  his  lather 
as  they  might  subsequently  arrange,  and  as  circumstanced 
might  require.  Moses  Austin  proceeded,  by  the  way  of 
Nachitoches,  to  visit  the  Spanish  authorities  at  San  An- 
tonk>  de  lie.xar.  After  a  very  fatiguing  and  hazai-dous  jour- 
ney through  a  wilderness  country,  lie  reached  Bexar  in  the 
lAonth  of  2i^ovember,  and  proceeded,  with  as  little  delay 
as  possible,  to  lay  his  business  before  tJie  Governor  of  tlie 
Province,  Don  Antonio  Martinez.  The  authority  of  Gover- 
nor Martinez  was  limited,  and  extended  only  to  tlie  customary 
local  administration  of  the  Pnivinco.  He  was  subject  to  the 
orders  of  the  Commandant  General  of  the  Eastern  Internal 
Provinces,  at  Monterey,  in  the  State  of  New  Leon.  Tliis  lat- 
ter was  am  office  of  very  extensive  authority,  and  was  tilled 
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at  that  time  by  a  man  of  ability  and  reputation,  Bon  Joaquin, 
de  Arredondo.  lie  was  the  same  •who,  in  the  summer  of 
1813,  destroyed  the  revolutionary  force,  composed  partly  of 
Americans,  and  commanded  by  feledo,  at  the  disastrous  bat- 
tle of  Medina-,  and  who,  in  the  year  1817,  shared  the  honor 
of  triumphing  over  the  genius  and  valor  of  Xavier  Mina. 
Arredondo  had  given  orders  to  Governor  Martinez  not  to  per- 
mit foreigners,  and  especially  North  Americans,  to  enter 
Texas.  The  Governor  and  the  Commandant  General  were 
not  personally  on  the  most  friendly  terms,  and  Martinez  was 
cautious  not  to  expose  himself  to  die  charge  of  disobedience 
to  his  snperior. 

Moses  Austin  made  his  application  in  person  to  Governor 
Martinez,  and  was  much  surprised  and  disappointed  to  find, 
not  only  that  his  proposals  on  the  subject  of  colonization 
would  not  be  considered,  but  that  ho  was  not  received  with 
that  courtesy  which  is  expected  from  a  man  in  high  station 
to  a  petitioner.  Martinez  ordered  him  to  leave  the  Province, 
and  even  refused  to  look  at  papers  which  established  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Austin  had  formeny  been  a  Spanish  subject.  To 
parry  this  blow  Mr.  Austin  endeavored  to  engage  the  Gover- 
nor in  a  conversation  more  general,  using  the  French  lan- 
guage, of  which  he  had  acquired  a  knowledge  in  Missouri, 
and  with  which  the  Governor  was  also  acquainted.  His  at- 
tempt was  unsuccessful.  The  Governor's  manner  was  very 
ungracious,  and  he  peremptorily  repeated  the  order  that  Mr. 
Austin  should  leave  the  Province  without  delay.  Mr.  Austin 
was  not  only  disappointed,  but  incensed  by  the  manner  of  his 
reception  and  dismissal.  He  retired  from  the  Government 
house,  resolved  to  leave  Bexar  within  the  hour.  As  he 
crossed  the  Plaza,  he  accidentally  met  a  gentleman  with 
whom  he  had,  many  years  before,  spent  a  night  at  a  country 
tavern  in  one  of  the  Southern  States.  Tliis  gentleman  was 
the  Baron  de  Bastrop.  When  they  had  formerly  met,  they 
had  conversed  freely,  and  had  thus  acquired  some  knowledge 
of  each  other,  both  being  men  of  cnten>rise  and  of  much 
experience.  Now,  when  they  unexpectedly  encountered  in 
the  Plaza,  their  recognition  of  each  other  was  instant  In- 
deed, it  was  said  by  those  who  knew  him,  that  the  Baron 
never  forgot  any  one,  and  he  was  himself  of  so  distinguished 
a  figure,  tiiat  it  was  not  an  easy  matter  for  any  one  to  forget 
the  Baron.  The  Baron  de  Bastrop  was  a  native  of  Prussia, 
and  had  seen  service,  in  early  youth,  under  the  banners  of  the 
Great  Frederick.  lie  was  now  a  Spanish  subject,  and  re- 
sided in  San  Antonio.  He  was  a  man  of  education  and 
talents,  and  was  much  respected  by  the  inhabitants  of  BeiLSx. 
He  was  also  initiated  into  all  the  mysteTica  oi  \\x«  Qtox^iu- 
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ment  hotise,  was  on  terms  of  pereonal  friendebip  with  Gov- 
ernor Martinez,  and  possessed  much  iufluence  with  all  the 
autliorities  ol'  the  Province. 

Bastrop  invited  Aintin  to  his  house,  where  the  latter,  in  a 
few  words  explained  to  lum  tho  object  of  his  visit  to  San 
Atitouio,  and  iiiformod  liuu  of  his  interview  with  the  Gov- 
ernor, and  of  its  conbomienccs.  The  generous  temper  of  the 
Baron  at  once  incline<I  him  to  serve  Austin  if  it  were  poseibl© 
for  him  to  do  st),  and  he  pledged  himself,  in  the  most  earnest 
manner,  to  make  the  el£c»rt.  'lie  repaired  immediately  to  the 
Governor's  hwnse,  and  informed  hie  EAcelleucy  that  Austin 
was  his  friend,  and  a  man  of  high  character  and  integrity, 
■wh4)se  intentions,  in  coming  into  the  Province  were  ojx;n  and 
imdiftgnibed.  Ue  represented  further  to  his  Excellency,  that 
Austin's  hualth  was  broken  by  recent  exposure,  that  ho  was 
Buffering  from  fever,  and  t hut  he  could  not  travel  without 
danger  to  his  life.  lie  begged  the  Governor,  as  a  pcrsunal 
favor  to  himself,  to  revoke  the  order  for  Austin's  innuediate 
departure.  Tlie  Grovenior  listened  with  respect  to  the  Biiron's 
representations,  and  granted  his  request  in  the  most  obliging 
manner.  TIio  Bjirou  retired,  very  well  satisfied  with  the  re- 
sult of  his  lii*st  interview  with  the  Governor  m  behalf  of  his 
friend  Austin.  At  the  end  of  a  week,  Bastrop  had  succeeded, 
by  the  aid  of  other  influential  citizens  M'hom  he  liad  enlisted 
in  the  cause,  in  removing  the  objections  of  Governor  Martinez 
to  tlio  project  of  Austin,  and  in  procuring  from  him  aiid  the 
Aginitamieuto  of  Bexar,  a  promise  to  recommend  Austin's 
proptisitions  for  the  settlement  of  three  hundred  fatnilies 
•within  tlie  limits  of  Texas,  to  tlie  favorable  consideration  of 
tho  Commandant  General  AiTedondo,  and  the  Provincial 
Deputaciou  of  the  Eastern  Literual  Provinces ;  which  latter 
was  a  body  who  held  their  sessions  at  Monterey,  and  shared 
with  the  Cummandant  General,  the  government  of  the  Eastern 
Provinces  of  New  Spain.  After  yielding  his  first  opposition 
to  Austin's  propositions,  G<>vernor  Martinez  entered  very 
heartily  into  all  his  plans,  and  evinced  a  sincere  interest  in 
their  future  success.  It  seems  that  he  formed  a  very  favora- 
ble  judgment  of  Austin  as  a  man  of  integrity  and  of  honorable 
purpose's.  Austin  determined  to  leave  San  Antonio  without 
waiting  to  hear  the  result  of  his  application  to  tho  aufliorities 
at  Monterey,  and  to  return  to  Missouri  to  arrange  some  press- 
ing matters  of  business.  Governor  Martinez  promised  to  give 
him  Uio  earliest  possible  information  of  the  fate  of  his  appli- 
cation, and  took  leave  tif  him,  saying,  "  if  you  live  to  return, 
you  may  count  on  my  assistance  in  every  way  that  duty  and 
circumstances  will  permit." 

On  his  return  from.  San  Antonio  to  Nachitochoe,  Austin 
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wft?  ToM)enand  flesertcd  by  his  companions,  and  was  exposed 
t(i  i^^reat  puflering  before  he  reached  a  hospitable  roof  <»n  the 
S:il>ino,  where  he  rested  for  a  few  days.  Hie  weak  condition 
obliged  him  to  rest  again  in  Nnchitocncs.  Here  he  recoveK»d 
in  some  measure  his  strength,  and  after  infonning  liis  gon 
Stephen,  by  letters,  of  what  had  transpired,  he  jnirHued  his 
jonrney  to  Missouri.  Shortly  after  his  retuni  honie,  he  l^nd 
tlie  plesiBure  of  heariri<(  officially  fn>m  Governor  Marline::,  that 
his  propositions  had  lieen  favorably  received  at  Monterey, 
and  that  he  was  at  liberty  to  commence  his  settlenient  in 
Texas  inimediHtcly,  About  the  mmo  time  he  procured  a 
"fettlcuient  of  his  affairs  with  the  Bank  of  St.  Louis,  which 
fas  more  satisfactory  than  he  had  anticipated,  inasmuch  as 
it  left  him  the  prospect  of  beginning  his  new  settlement  in 
Texa«,  with  means  sufficient  to  provide  the  stores  and  roe^ 
chanical  and  agricultural  implements  necessary  to  such  an 
enterjjrise. 

MoscH  Austin  was  now  (in  the  Spring  of  1821)  industriously 
engaged  in  making  his  preparations  to  return  to  Texas,  ite 
gave  notice,  by  letters,  to  those  whom  he  expected  to  accom- 
pany him,  that  he  would  be  in  Nachitoches  by  the  latter  part 
of  May,  and  that  he  did  not  wish  to  bo  delayed  a  single  day, 
in  proceeding  on  his  way  to  the  Brazos  ana  Colorado.  But 
it  was  written  in  the  book  of  God's  Providence,  that  tlie  brave 
old  man  should  be  spared  the  trials  and  sufi'erings  incident  to 
tlie  further  prosecntion  of  such  an  enterprise  as  he  had  con- 
ceived. He  fell  sick  about  the  first  of  June,  at  the  house  of 
his  daughter,  Mrs.  James  Brvan,  since  so  well  known  in  Tcxaa 
as  Mrs.  James  F.  Perry.  Ho  died  in  his  daughter's  arms,  on 
the  10th  day  of  June,  1821,  in  the  fifty-seventh  year  of  his 
age.  Tlie  farnilv  of  Moses  Anstin  consiBted  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  of  his  wife,  who  survived  him  about  three  years;  of 
his  daughter  Mrs.  Bryan,  above  named  ;  of  liis  son  Stei>hen, 
wlio  was  then  in  New  Orleans ;  and  of  a  younger  sou,  James 
Bniwn  Anstin,  who  was  then  at  school  in  Kentucky,  and  who 
was  afterwards  well  known  in  Texas.  Wliile  on  his  death 
be<l,  Moses  Austin  declared  it  to  bo  his  earnest  desire  that  his 
son  Stephen  slionld  endeavor  to  have  himself  recognized  by 
the  Spanish  authorities  in  Texas  as  his  representative,  and 
that  he  should  carry  forward  the  enterprise  of  colonization. 

In  anticipation  ot  hia  father's  return  from  San  Antonio,  and 
with  the  expectation  of  meeting  him,  Stephen  Austin  had 
gone  about  tne  1st  of  February  from  New  Orleans  to  Naclii- 
toches.  Moses  Austin  had  left  that  place  a  few  days  before, 
for  Missouri,  and  tlie  father  and  son  did  not  meet.  Stephen 
Anstin  however,  saw  several  persons  in  Nacbitoclies,  who 
bad  already  engaged  to  go  to  Texas  with  hie  father,  ■^xoNV'Jit^ 
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Jiis  application  succeeded ;  and  from  these  persons  lie  learned, 
■b  also  from  his  fatlier's  letters,  the  particulars  of  the  trip  to 
TSftn  Antouio,  the  contingencies  upon  which  the  further  prose- 
cution of  the  enterprise  depended,  and  the  plans  that  had 
been  formed  for  the  future.  Stephen  Austin  returned  from 
Nachitochcs  to  New  Orleans  to  await  his  father's  movements. 
His  time  in  New  Orleans  was  spent  principally  in  the  library 
of  his  friend  Hawkins,  where  lie  devoted  himself,  witli  the 
greatest  assiduity,  to  the  study  of  law.  In  the  mouth  of  June 
lie  heard  from  a  friend  in  Nachitoches,  of  the  arrival  tliere  of 
the  Commissioner  whom  Governor  Martinez  had  sent  to  meet 
Moses  Austin,  to  inform  him  of  the  confirmation  of  his  grant 
by  the  authorities  at  Monterey,  and  to  coiuluct  him  into  the 
province  of  Texas.  Stephen  Austin  deemed  it  best  that  he 
should  hasten  to  Nachitoches  to  meet  the  Commissioner,  fear- 
ing that  his  father  might  be  unexpectedly  delayed.  Accord- 
ingly, he  left  New  Orleans  again  on  the  ISth  of  June,  for 
Nacliitoches,  by  the  way  of  Red  river.  On  reaching  Nachi- 
toches ho  received  intelligence  of  his  father's  death.  This 
was  a  heavy  blow  to  him,  out  he  met  it  with  the  fortitude  of 
a  mind,  which,  though  extremely  sensitive,  was  of  firm  tex- 
ture, and  not  easily  subdued  by  discouragement.  Ue  was 
now  in  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  He  felt  that  the 
hopes  of  his  family  would  centre  on  himself.  He  resolved  to 
accept  the  trust  which  his  father,  in  his  d}ing  moments,  had 
bequeathed  to  him,  and  to  make  for  his  dear  and  aged  mother, 
a  new  home,  under  a  milder  sun,  where,  if  she  could  not  for- 
get the  pleasant  yeare  spent  in  the  old  hall  at  Mine-a-Burton, 
sne  migat  at  least  enjoy  at  the  hands  of  an  affectionate  and 
dutiful  son,  those  comibrtsand  observances  with  which  it  was 
once  the  pride  of  a  tender  husband  to  surround  her. 

The  Commissioner  sent  by  Governor  Martinez  to  meet 
Moses  Austin  at  Nachitoches,  was  Don  Erasmo  Seguin,  who 
etill  lives  at  San  Antonio,  having  attained  to  a  venerable  age. 
He  was  accompanied  by  Don  Juan  Martin  de  Veramendi, 
who  was  afterwards  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  State  of 
Coahuila  and  Texas.  Sequin  and  Veramendi  were  both 
gentlemen  of  character  and  experience.  Stephen  Austin 
waited  on  them,  was  kindly  received  by  them,  and  had  the 
gratitication  to  hear  them  express  the  opinion  that  the  Spanish 
authorities  would  interpose  no  objection  to  the  assumption  by 
him  of  the  character  uf  successor  to  his  father  in  the  enterprise 
of  colonization.     He  immediately  made  his  arrangements  to 

Erocec'd  with  them  to  San  Antonio,  The  party,  consisting  of 
•on  Erasmo  Seguin  and  Don  Juau  Veramendi  aud  their  escort, 
and  Austin  and  fourteen  followers,  left  Nachitoches  about  the 
5th  of  Jidy ;  and  aftei-  considerable  delays  in  getting  fairlsa 
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eqnipped  for  their  journey,  they  crossed  tbo  Sabine  on  the 
Kith,  and  proceeded  by  the  way  of  Nacop;docbes  and  alonf; 
the  old  San  Antonio  road  towards  Bexar.  The  party  reached 
the  Guadalupe  on  tlic  10th  of  August.  From  thts  river  three 
of  the  Mexicans  who  belonged  to  Don  Eraemo  Seguin's  escort, 
left  thera  and  pushed  on  to  San  Antonio,  to  inform  his  family 
of  his  approach.  On  the  morning  of  the  12th  of  August,  while 
Seguin,  Veramendi,  and  Austin  were  eating  breakfast,  these 
three  men  returned,  accoraj)anied  by  several  others,  and  an- 
nounced the  stirring  news  of  the  declaration  of  Mexican  in- 
dependence. 

On  his  arrival  in  San  Antonio,  Stephen  F.  Austin  was 
welcomed  by  Governor  Martinez,  as  the  proper  representative 
of  his  deceased  father;  and  he  accordingly  made  arrangenienta 
for  the  immediate  exploration  of  the  country,  and  the  selection 
of  a  suitable  section  tor  his  colony.  Moses  Austin  had  formed 
the  opinion  that  the  country  near  the  Gulf  coast  and  watered 
by  the  Brazos  and  Colorado  was  the  best  suited  to  his  purpose. 
After  a  minute  and  careful  examination,  Stephen  Austin  came 
to  the  same  conclusion,  and  determined  to  plant  his  colony  on 
thoee  riveis.  Austin  now  returned,  as  speedily  as  was  pos- 
sible, to  New  Orleans,  and  began  his  operations  for  the  in- 
troduction of  families  \nu>  the  Province  of  Texas.  Governor 
Martinez  had  given  him  instructions  as  to  the  quantity  of  land 
which  should  be  promised  to  each  settler.  Austin  had  formerly 
agreed  with  his  early  friend  Joseph  Hawkins,  that  he  winild 
divide  with  him,  in  an  equitable  manner,  whatever  lands  ho 
might  subsebuently  acquire  in  Texas,  if  Hawkins  would  assist 
him  in  setting  his  enterprise  fairly  on  foot.  Hawkins  was  a 
generous  ana  sanguine  man,  and  now  entered  heartUy  into 
Auatin's  views  in  regard  to  the  settlement  which  the  latter  was 
abont  to  form  in  Texas.  Unfortunately,  however,  Hawkins 
began,  about  this  time  to  feel  the  pressure  of  pecuniary  em- 
barrassment, and  was  not  able  to  render  to  Austin  that  efticient 
«id  which  the  latter  so  much  needed.  By  their  joint  efforts 
lowever,  tliey  fitted  out  a  small  schooner,  called  "  the  Lively." 
She  sailed  from  New  Orleans  about  the  20th  of  November, 
1S21,  having  on  board  eighteen  men,  with  all  necessary  pro- 
viaions,  arms,  ammunition,  and  farming  utensils.  They  nad 
directions  to  enter  Matagorda  bay,  and  to  ascend  the  Colorado 
jiver,  until  thev  found  a  suitable  place,  where  they  were 
directed  to  build  cabins,  to  plant  com,  and  to  erect  necessary 
defences  against  the  attacks  of  hostile  Indians.  Austin  left 
Kew  Orleans  the  next  day  after  llie  Lively  sailed ;  he  pro- 
ceeded by  land  to  the  bay  of  Matagorda,  where  he  expected 
to  meet  those  who  passed  over  on  the  schooner.  As  he  passed 
through  Nachitoches,  he  collected  a  party  of  ten  men.  to  afc- 
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cona])any  him.     He  had  already  made  pnblicationg  in  the 
newBpapers,  sitting  forth  the  outlines  of  the  enterprise  on 
which  he  had  entered,  and  inviting  colonists  to  join  him.     In 
these  puhlications  the  teiins  on  which  colonists  would  be  re- 
ceived, the  amount  of  land  that  would  l»e  granted  to  them, 
and  all  other  neceesary  particulars,  were  fully  set  forth.     The 
fame  of  Austin's  enterprise  had  tlius  gone  forth  thnjughout  the 
Southwestern  States,  and  many  persons  were  already  approach- 
ing the  frontier  of  Texas  with  the  intention  to  offer  themselves 
as  colonists.     By  means  of  agents,  Austin  caused  all  such  per- 
sons to  be  informed  how  they  should  enter  the  Pwvince  of 
Texas,  and  how  they  should  conduct  themselves  until  they  ^1 
could  be  formally  received  as  settlers,  and  put  into  poesessioa  ^M 
of  their  lands.     With  his  small  company,  Austin  pushed  on 
to  meet  the  passengers  of  the  Lively ;  but  when  he  reached 
the  mouth  oi  the  Colorado  river,  no  traces  were  to  be  seen  of  j 
the  schooner  or  of  any  of  those  who  sailed  on  her.     Austin , 
remained  near  the  mouth  of  the  Colorado  for  about  three 
months,  occasionally  searching  the  neighboring  shores  of  the 
bay  and  gulr  for  the  long  expected  schooner,  until  he  despair- 
ed of  seeing  her,  when  lie  took  his  course  up  the  Colorado. ' 
Reaching  the  La  Baliia  crossing,  he  had  the  happiness  to  meet 
Lis  brother,  James  Brown  Austin,  who  had  come  to  join  him. 
Together  they  proceeded  with  about  twenty  men  to  San  An- 
tonio, which  place  they  reached  about  the  15th  of  March, , 
1822.     Another  vessel  was  soon  after  fitted  out  by  Hawkins 
with  supplies  and  emigrants  for  the  new  colony;   but  the 
navigation  of  the  Gulf  coast  was  then  little  underMtoixl,  and 
this  second  vessel  was  obliged  to  land  her  cargo  on  the  beach, 
where  it  was  plundered  by  the  Caraucahua  Indians.    Tliese 
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first  attempts  to  introduce  emigrants  and  supplies  by  the  way 
of  the  Gnlt  were  comparatively  fruitless. 

Tlie  Declaration  (>f  Mexican  Indei>t'ndence,  was  a  part  of  ^^ 
the  famous  plan  of  Ignala,  which  was  first  prticlaimed  by^^ 
Iturbide  and  Guerrero,  on  the  2l6t  of  February,  1821,   and       ' 
sanctioned  by  the  tirst  Mexican  Cortes,  which  met  on  the  24th 
day  of  February,  1822.     It  was  some  time  after  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  that  Governor  Martinez  received  Ste- 
phen Austin  as  the  representative  of  his  father,  and  desig- 
nated the  quantity  of  land  which  he  was  authorized  to  give 
t<>  each  one  of  hie  colonists.     It  was  now,  on  the  arrival  of 
Aiistin  and  his  brotlier  in  San  Autonio,  in  March  1822,  made 
a  question,  whether  or  not  the  acts  of  Martinez  would  bo  ap- 
proved by  the  new  and  inde]>eudent  Government  of  Mexico. 
In  view  of  this  difficulty,  Govenior  Martinez  advised  Austin 
to  proceed  at  once  to  Monterey ;  and  if  he  did  not  find  an 
authority  there,  competent  imder  the  new  order  of  things,  to 
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ratified  and  confinn  what  had  been  done,  then  to  proceed  to 
the  city  of  Mexico,  and  seek  from  the  chief  Executive  Power, 
or  from  Congress,  a  fnll  ratification  of  what  had  already  been 
done,  and  allnecesBary  powers  and  instructions  for  the  further 
prosecution  of  his  enterprise.  Tliis  was  a  terrible  blow  to 
Austin's  spirits ;  but  he  said  that  the  only  path  of  safety  was 
to  follow  the  advice  of  the  Governor,  and  he  accordingly 
made  up  his  mind  at  once  to  go,  if  necessary,  to  the  city  of 
Mexico,  and  to  make  the  best  effort  that  could  be  made,  for 
the  realization  of  his  ultimate  hopes.  He  left  the  infant  and 
scattered  settlement  to  the  care  of  a  friend  in  whom  he  re- 
posed confidence,  and  with  two  companions,  one  of  whom 
acted  as  his  interpreter,  he  set  out  on  iiorseback  for  the  cap- 
ital of  Mexico.  On  the  second  or  third  day  after  he  left  San 
Antonio  he  encountered  a  war-party  of  about  fifty  Caman- 
ches.  Tliey  came  upon  him  wuile  he  was  halteci  by  the 
road-side  for  the  purpose  of  refreshing  himself  with  a  cup  of 
cofifec.  Tliesc  Indians  immediately  began  to  overhaul  ^lis 
baggage,  and  tlieir  aspect  was  menacang.  It  chanced  how- 
ever, u»at  one  of  the  principal  chiefs  ot  the  tribe  was  with 
the  party.  To  this  personage  Austin,  with  great  presence  of 
mind,  addressed  himself  through  his  inter])reter,  using  the 
Spanish  language,  which  many  of  the  Camauches  understood 
sufficiently  lor  flie  purposes  of  conversation.  Austin  told  the 
chief,  that  he  was  a  citizen  of  the  United  States — that  the 
Americans  were  friendly  to  the  Canianches  and  traded  with 
them — that  the  Camanches  got  rifles  and  powder  and  lead 
and  blankets  from  the  Aniericans — that  whenever  a  red  man 
passed  through  the  United  States,  the  IJig  Chief  at  Washing- 
ton gave  orders  that  nobody  should  hurt  him.  He  said  ho 
had  oeen  told  that  the  Camanches  were  a  great  nation  and 
that  they  were  brave.  He  said  that  he  w^as  not  afraid  to 
travel  through  the  country  without  soldiers,  because  he  was 
an  American  and  he  did  not  expect  that  any  Camanche  would 
hurt  him.  Tliis  speech  had  such  an  effect  upon  the  rude  war- 
rior that  he  ordered  all  of  Austin's  baggage  to  be  restored  to 
him,  and  told  him  that  the  Camanches  would  not  hurt  him. 
After  Austin  crossed  the  Rio  Grande  ho  found  the  roads  eve- 
Tywhere  infested  by  robbers.  During  this  part  of  his  journey 
he  had  a  single  companion,  named  Lorenzo  Christie,  who  had 
formerly  served  in  the  revolutionary  force  commanded  by 
Zavier  Mina.    Austin  and  this  man  assumed  the  humblest 

Jnise,  and  described  themselves  as  men  who  had  served  un- 
ar  Mina,  and  who  were  going  to  the  city  of  Mexico,  to  try 
to  get  some  remuneration  for  their  services  in  the  cause  of 
Hexican  Independence^  Whenever  he  reached  a  town  Aus- 
tin tdways  reported  himself  to  the  proper  authorities  and  ex- 
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biliited  bis  passport  He  reached  tlio  capital  of  Mexico  aboifl 
the  last  of  April,  and  found  the  political  affairs  of  the  couiM 
try  iu  the  most  disturbed  condition.  fl 

Ai'ter  the  promulgation  of  the  plan  of  Ignala,  and  tlie  TreH 
ty  of  Cordova  which  was  entered  into  betwccfi  Iturbido  aafl 
O'Douoju,  the   Spanish  Viceroy,  the   Executive   Power  \M 
Mexico  was  committed  to  what  was  called  a  Provisional  Jun^ 
ta,   (a  eort  of  Council  of  Regency)   of  which  Iturbido  wa« 
President.     After  the  meeting  of  the  Cortes  or  Congress,  that^ 
body  became  divided  into  three  different  factious  or  partic 
One  of  these  parties  was  in  favor  of  a  limited  Monarchy,  ani 
the  offer  of  the  Crown  to  a  member  of  the  royal  family 
Spain.    A  second  partj'  were  in  favor  of  a  Republican  for 
oi  Govenimeut,  and  still  a  third  party  was  composed  of 
pei-sonal  friends  of  Iturbide,  who  sought  his  own  elevatic 
without  much  regard  to  the  means  by  which  it  was  to  l)© 
comjilished,  and  with  but  little  conceni  for  the  public 
The  friends  of  this  ambitious  officer  took  advantage  of  his  no 
Bition  as  President  of  the  Provisional  Junta,  and  Commanue 
of  the  Array,  of  which  he  was  the  temporarj'  favorite,  and  ale 
of  the  statt!  of  indecision  as  ti3  the  future  policy  of  the  com 
try,  into  which  the  minds  of  men  had  fallen,  to  ])roclaim  hii 
Einperor  of  Mexico.    On  the  night  of  the  ISth,  he  was  prock 
ed  Emperor  in  the  streets  of  the  city,  amidst  the  roar  of  cat 
Jion,  the  pealing  of  hundreds  of  l>ells,  and  the  deafening  shont 
fef  tliu  holdiery  and  the  mob.     On  the  next  day  (the  19th 
"May,  1822)  the  Congress  assembled  in  their  Hall.    The  scea| 
was  one  which  has  had  few  parallels  since  those  days  whe 
fierce  Pretorian  bands  were  seen,  with  clashing  words,  to  cor 
pel  a  Roman  Senate  to  cast  tho  puqdo  of  Empire  at  tho  fe« 
of  some  Hero  of  an  hour.     Tho  troops  gathered  around  thi 
Congress,  and  with  dj-awn  gwords  ana  brandished  knives,  tol{ 
the  racmbera  that  they  would  cut  their  tliroats  unless 
nomination  of  Don  Augustin  as  Einperor,  was  confirmed  bl 
a  decree.    Tlie  decree  was  made.     Thus  was  Iturbide  ra,h 
by  violence  to  the  "bad  eminence"  from  which,  in  a  tew^ 
months  he  was  to  be  rudely  hurled. 

Of  course  Austin  found  it  impossible,  in  the  midst  of  rev< 
lutions,  to  make  any  progress  in  a  business  which  to  the  pul 
lie  men  of  Mexico  seemed  of  such  trifling  imjKsrlance  as 
settlement  of  a  few  families  in  a  distant  wilderness.     On  tl 
21st  of  July  the  Coronation  of  the  Emperor  Augustine  tli 
First,  took  place.     As  soon  afterwards  as  public  anaire  boga 
to  wear  an  aspect  of  temporary  arrangement,  Austin  press 
his  business  xipon  the  attention  of  Government.     Ho  was  abl, 
assisted  by  two  of  the  ministers,  Dou  Jose  Manuel  de  Heritsr 
and  Don  Andres  Quintana,  the  latter  of  whom  was  a  man  of 
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iouB  and  splendid  talents,  and  although  in  tlie  service  of 
Emperor,  an  ardent  friend  of  liberty  and  progress.  Qen. 
D  Anastacio  Bnstamente,  who  afterwards  made  so  distin- 
shed  and  principal  a  fignre  in  the  affairs  of  the  Mexican 
pnblic,  was  also  favoraoly  inclined  to  Austin's  project,  be- 
ring  that  results  very  beneficial  to  Mexico  would  flow  from 
settlement  of  Texas,  and  the  sulyugation  of  the  hostile 
tea  of  Indians  in  that  Province.  He  exerted  his  influence 
h  the  members  of  Congress  and  of  the  Council  of  State  to 
cure  the  dispatch  of  Austin's  business.  It  chanced  that 
re  were  at  this  time,  in  the  Mexican  Capital,  several  per- 
8  petitioning  for  leave  to  colonize  the  vacant  lands  of 
xico.  The  Congress  therefore  deemed  it  advisable  to  enact 
aneral  colonization  law.  A  committee  to  whom  tlie  busi- 
»  had  been  referred,  reported  a  general  law,  which  was  in- 
ded  to  dispose  of  the  whole  subject  of  colonization.  Tlie 
posed  bill  or  decree  was  taken  up  for  discussion,  and  Con- 
B8  had  with  great  deliberation  considered  nearlv  all  of 
provisions,  vnien  on  tlie  31st  of  October,  the  fimperor" 
ame  exasperated  because  Congress  had  refused  to  make 
ecree  to  suit  him  on  the  subject  of  the  organization  of 
itary  tribunals,  turned  the  members  o;it  of  their  hall 
an  armed  force.  At  the  same  time  Iturbide  publielied 
.ecree  that  the  Congress  was  dissolved,  and  vesting  the 
nslativc  power  of  the  nation  in  what  was  called  a  "jun- 
Instituyente,"  which  was  a  body  nominated  by  him- 
*.  This  new  Legislative  body  look  up  the  subject  of  colo- 
ition  at  once,  so  great  was  the  interest  wliic^i  had  been 
ited  in  relation  to  it.  Another  committee  was  formed, 
.  a  law,  nearly  the  same  in  terms  as  the  one  fonnerly  nn- 
diecussion,  was  reported.  Tliis  Iqw  was  passed,  received 
Emperor's  sanction,  and  was  promulgatea  on  the  4th  of 
luary,  1823.  Austin  had  interested  hinisglf  greatly  in  the 
sage  of  this  law,  and  was  much  gratified  wlien  this  im- 
tant  point  was  gained.  It  remained  to  him  now  to  pro- 
e  autliority  from  the  Executive  branch  of  the  Goveru- 
ot  to  carry  on  his  enterprise  in  Texas.  Governor  Marti- 
;  had  ceased  to  be  Governor  of  Texas,  and  had  arrived  in 
xico  about  the  22d  of  December,  1822.  He  had  some  in- 
intial  friends  in  the  Capital,  and  he  called  upon  them  to 
ist  Austin.  The  facts  in  Austin's  case  were  all  laid  ])eforo 
!  Council  of  State,  and  his  claims  to  the  favorable  conside- 
ion  of  the  Government  were  strongly  urged  by  Don  An- 
»  Quintana,  and  by  other  gentlemen  of  great  weight  and 
iaence.  The  Council  decided  favorably  to  Austin  on  the 
th  of  Jannary,  and  on  the  18th  of  February,  the  Emperor 
bliahed  his  decree,  granting  to  Austin  the  powers  which 
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lie  solicited,  and  investing  him  witli  authority  to  govern  tnT 
cohtny  which  he  wae  aboiit  to  establish  until  there  should  be 
a  turtlier  organization,  Tlius,  niter  ten  months  detention  in 
the  Mexiean  Capital,  the  inilofatigable  exertions  of  Austin 
Boomed  to  be  rewarded  to  the  extent  of  hie  wishes.  lie  was 
preparing  to  leave  the  citj  of  Mexico  on  the  23d  of  February, 
when  events  occurred  which  convinced  him  that  another 
change  of  Government  was  at  hand,  and  that  unices  he  watch* 
cd  yet  longer  the  turning  of  the  political  wheel,  it  might  ap- 
pear in  the  end,  that  he  had  drawn  a  blank  instead  of  a 
l)rize. 

In  tJie  Fall  of  1S22,  the  Republican  party  had  bngtin  to 
move  a  ,ain8t  the  Government  of  the  Emperor.  The  touch  of 
the  diaclem  had  turned  the  head  of  this  man,  once  wary  and 
politic,  afi  well  as  daritig.  At  tlie  vciy  time  that  hie  enemies 
were  beginuing  to  tako  up  arms  to  drive  him  from  his  Junsta- 
lile  throne,  he  was  so  infatuated  as  to  break  with  one  of  his 
ablest  and  boldest  partisans,  Antonio  Lope2  de  Santa  Anna,  a 
man  who  has  ripen  from  the  obscurity  of  an  hundde  station  to 
the  highest  dignities — who  was  once  called  *'  the  Invincible'' 
— who  has  been  greeted  with  titles  of  royalty  from  the  lips  of 
republicans — who  has  been  olten  rudely  hurled  to  the  earthy 
but  who  seems  to  rise,  like  the  fabled  Antaeus,  from  every 
fall,  with  renewed  confidence  and  strength.  Santa  Anna  was 
at  tills  time  Governor  of  the  City  of  \  era  Cruz,  by  appoint- 
ment of  the  Emperor.  On  the  second  day  of  December  1822, 
he  raised  tlic  standard  of  opposition  to  the  Imi>erial  (loveni* 
mcnt,  and  on  tlie  sixth  of  the  ssime  month,  in  conjunction 
with  the  civil  authorities  of  the  City  of  Vera  Cruz,  ho  published 
what  is  called  in  Mexico  "A  Plan,"  tlie  basis  of  this  "  Plan" 
was  the  reassembling  of  the  Congress  which  had  been  disjHjrsed 
hy  Iturbide  on  the  Slst  of  October,  and  the  adoption  of  such 
mcasurcB  as  would  render  its  deliberations  fiee  from  military 
restraint.  General  Guadalupe  Victorisi,  a  distinguished  Re- 
publican Chief,  who  had  been  for  a  consideralde  time  in 
retirement,  left  his  retreat  and  took  the  field  in  favor  of  the 
new  movement,  Tlie  Emperor  was  at  this  time,  with  his  court, 
in  the  City  of  Xala]>a.  Santa  Anna  offered  battle  to  the  Im- 
perial troops  at  Xalapa,  on  the  21st  of  December,  and  suftered 
a  repulse.  The  City  of  Mexico  was  still,  in  appearance,  fa- 
vorable to  the  cause  of  the  Emperor.  Tlie  Imperialists  were 
sanguine  that  the  revolution  would  be  put  down.  Santa  Anna 
retired  upon  Vera  Cruz,  and  was  shut  up  in  that  place  by  the 
Imperial  General,  Echavarri.  At  this  juncture  Generals  Vi- 
cente Guerrero  and  Nicolas  Bravo  put  tliemselves  at  the  head 
of  bands  of  Ctuorrillas  to  assist  in  the  overthrow  of  Iturbide'a 
[:/>ower.    la  the  midst  of  these  portentous  events,  and  while 
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the  storm,  that  fras  about  to  buret  upon  his  head,  hune,  as 
Burke  said  of  the  terrible  army  of  Hyder  Ali,  "  like  a  black 
eloud  on  the  declivities  of  the  mountains,"  the  Emperor  was 
dreaming  of  absolute  power  and  of  founding  a  dynasty ;  and 
the  birth  of  an  Imperial  Pr-ince  was  made  the  occasion  of 
the  moet  splendid  fetes  and  of  tiie  greatest  rejoicings  on  the 
part  of  the  pleasure-loving  people  of  the  Capital.    On  the 
2nd  of  February,  the  army  that  was  besieging  V  era  Cruz,  re- 
volted, and  joined  the  forces  of  Santa  Anna,  and  the  leaders 
published  another  Plan,  called  "  the  Plan  of  Casa  Mata ;" 
which  was  in  substance  the  same  as  the  Plan  before  published 
by  Santa  Anna.    And  now  the  cause  of  the  revolutionists 
received  accessions  from  every  quarter.    Vivanco,  the  Captain 
General  of  Puebla,  declared  in  favor  of  the  Congress  Party, 
and  was  elected  Commander  in  Chief  of  "  the  Liberating  Ar- 
my," as  the  Bepnblican  forces  now  styled  themselves.    In 
becoming  an  Emperor  Iturbidc  had  not  ceased  to  be  a  gallant 
soldier,  and  he  now  (when  it  was  too  late)  saw  the  full  ex- 
tent of  the  danger  which  threatened  him.     Early  in  February 
he  took  command  of  the  army  in  person,  and  marching  out  of 
the  City,  established  his  camp  at  the  village  of  Istapalnca, 
about  live  leagues  from  the  Capital,  on  the  road  to  Puebla. 
Vivanco  was  approaching  along  the  Puebla  road  with  a  supe- 
rior force.    Tlje  Emperor's  troops  deserted  in  great  numbere, 
and  he  saw  plainly  that  he  could  not  rely  upon  them.    He 
now  consented  to  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  ana  commissionera 
were  appointed  on  both  sides  to  consider  the  terms  of  an  ac- 
comodation.   The  commissioners  soon  came  to  an  understand- 
ing, the  substance  of  wliich  was  that  the  limperor  should  retire 
to  j?acubava,  three  leagues  distant  from  the  Capital — that 
Congress  should  convene  as  soon  as  the  members  could  assem- 
ble in  the  City — and  that  all  parties  should  submit  uncondition- 
ally to  whatever  the  Congress  should  decide.    It  was  agreed 
that  neither  party  should  nave  any  troops  in  the  Capital,  and 
that  the  necessary  guards  to  keep  order  should  be  placed  under 
the  direction  of  the  local  civil  authorities,  until   Congress 
ahonld  meet.    This  arrangement,  of  course,  was  fatal  to  Itur- 
bide.    The  Congress  convened,  and  on  the  16th  of  March  de- 
creed that  the  Sovereign  Constituent  Congress  of  the  Mexican 
nation  was  in  legal  session,  and  that  its  deliberations  were  free 
from  military  or  other  forcible  restraint :  and  they  also  decreed 
that  the  Executive  Power  wliich  had  existed  in  Mexico  from 
the  19th  of  May,  1822,  until  the  date  of  the  decree,  had  ceased 
to  exist. 

,  On  the  19th  of  Mar6h  the  Emperor  tendered  his  resigna- 
tion of  the  Crown  and^Qovemment.  On  the  31st  of  March, 
^^ongnM  deoreed  that  the  Executive  Power  of  the  Nation 
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should  be  provisionally  entrusted  to  three  individuals,  and 
that  they  should  be  officially  styled  "The  Supreme  Executive 
Power.  On  the  same  day  Congrees  proceeded  to  elect  the 
three  individuals  who  were  to  exercise  the  functions  of  the 
Supreme  Executive  of  the  nation.  Tlie  choice  fell  on  Gua- 
dalupe Victoria,  Nicolas  Bravo,  and  Pedro  Celcstino  Negrcte. 
Two  other  persons  wore  elected  as  Supernumeraries,  to  act 
in  the  event  of  the  absence  of  any  of  the  three.  Tlie  other 
branches  of  the  Government  were  now  reorganized.  On  the 
8th  of  April,  Congress  decreed  that  the  coronation  of  Df>n 
^ugnstin  Iturbide  was  an  act  of  violence,  and  was  therefore 
null.  They  alsodecreod  that  tlie  resignation  of  the  Crown  ten- 
dered on  the  19th  of  March,  would  not  be  considered  by  Con- 
gress; and  that  the  hereditary  succession  was  a  nullity,  and 
that  all  the  acts  of  the  Government,  from  the  19th  of  May, 
1822,  until  the  29rh  of  March,  1823,  were  illegal;  and  were 
subject  to  be  revised,  confirmed,  or  revoked  by  the  Govern- 
ment now  estjiblished.  This  deoree  showed  that  Austin  had 
acted  wisely  in  waiting  upon  the  revolutionary  movement. 
With  zeal  and  energy  quickened  rather  than  abated  by  the 
numerous  causes  of  <li8couragement  which  had  transpired,  he 
set  himself  to  the  task  of  prDcuring  from  the  new  Govern- 
ment, a  confirmation  of  what  the  former  Governments  had 
done  in  his  behalf,  lie  had  made  so  many  friends  of  influ- 
ence in  the  Mexican  Capital,  that  he  was  able  to  secure  the 
attention  of  Congress  at  a  very  early  day  after  the  machinery 
of  the  now  Government  had  been  got  into  operation.  On  the 
11th  of  April,  Congress  passed  a  decree,  referring  Austin's 
memorial  to  the  Supreme  Executive  Power  to  be  contirmed 
by  that  body  unless  the  Executive  should  see  proper  to  inter- 
pose objections.  Tliis  decree  of  the  11th  of  April  also  sus- 
pended the  operation  of  the  law  of  the  4th  of  January,  1823,  I 
until  Congress  should  further  declare  its  will  on  tlie  subject.  " 
On  the  14th  of  April,  the  Supreme  Executive  Power  publish 
a  decree,  by  virtue  of  tlie  Act  of  Congress  of  the  11th  of 
April,  confirming  in  full  the  powers  granteil  to  Austin  by  the 
Imperial  decree  of  the  18th  of  February.  Tliis  decree  of  the 
14tn  of  Aj)ril,  was  transmitted  to  the  Captain  General  of  the 
Internal  Provinces,  within  whose  commandancy  the  Province 
of  Texas  was  embraced ;  and  a  copy  of  it  was  also  delivered 
to  Austin. 

Tljus,  after  a  year's  detention  in  the  Capital  of  Mexico, 
Austin  liad  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  all  the  Governments 
tliuthad  strutted  tlieir  brief  day  upon  the  stage  of  Mexican 
politics,  a  confirmation,  in  effect,  ol  the  grant  originally  made, 
by  the  Spanish  Authorities  to  his  Father,  and  such  enlarged 
powQTB  as  were  necessary  to  the  plantation,  growth,  and  gov- 
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emment  of  !iie  colony.  Altliough  at  the  time,  it  scomed 
probable  tliat  his  protracted  absence  would  prove  fatal  to  his 
enterpri&c  in  Texas,  there  can  be  no  donbt  that  tlie  year  spent 
in  the  Capital  of  Mexico  was,  in  view  of  his  future  success, 
the  most  profitable  of  his  life.  It  enabled  him  to  acquire, 
not  only  a  knowledge  of  the  language,  but  a  knowledge  also 
of  the  people  and  jurisprudence  of  the  country,  with  which 
he  was  to  mantain  the  most  intimate  and  delicate  relations. 
And,  what  was  to  him  an  element  of  great  future  strength 
and  influence,  it  enaltlcd  him  to  make  friends  of  many  of  the 
most  enlightened  and  distinguished  men  in  Mexico,  and  to  in- 
gpire  them  with  contidcnce  m  his  own  character  and  abilities. 
Without  these  advantages,  it  is  almost  certain  that  he  would 
have  failed  in  his  enternriseB,  notwithstanding  hie  other  emi- 
nent qualifications  for  tne  task  which  he  had  assumed  to  per- 
form. 

Austin  set  out  from  the  Capital,  on  his  return  to  Texas,  on 
tlio  18th  of  April,  1823.  On  nis  arrival  in  Monterey,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  Commandant  General  of  the  Eastern  Internal 
Provinces,  Don  Felipe  de  la  Garza,  a  petition,  praying  for 
specific  instructions  and  copies  of  laws,  tor  the  local  adminis- 
tration of  the  new  colony.  The  Imperial  decree  of  the  18th 
of  February,  committed  the  Government  of  the  colony  to 
Austin,  in  general  terms.  He  was  desirous  to  have  his  pow- 
ers, in  tliis  respect,  more  particularly  defined.  The  Com- 
mandant General,  dc  la  Garza,  referred  Austin's  petition  to 
the  "Deputacion"  of  the  Provinces,  which  body  was  then  in 
eeesion.  Tlie  Dcputacion  passed  a  decree,  declaring  in  sub- 
stance, that  Austm's  powers  for  the  administration  of  justice, 
and  for  the  civil  government  of  the  colony  and  the  command 
of  the  militia,  were  ample,  by  virtue  of  tlie  Imperial  decree 
''  the  18th  of  February,  The  decree  of  the  excellent  Dcpu- 
'  tacion  provided  furtlicr,  that  Austin's  rank  as  an  officer  of  the 
militia  should  be  that  of  Lieutenant  Colonel — that  he  could 
make  war  on  the  Indian  tribes  who  were  hostile — that  he  could 
introduce  supplies  into  the  colony  by  way  of  the  harbor  of 
Galveston  ;  and,  in  general  terms,  that  he  was  invested  with 
all  necessary  powers  for  the  civil  and  military  government 
of  his  colony ;  which  powers  he  was  expected  to  exercise  to 
the  beet  of  his  abilities  and  as  justice  might  require  until  the 
Government  was  otherwise  organized.  He  was  required  to 
render  to  the  Governor  of  Texas,  a  report  of  his  proceedings 
from  time  to  time,  and  to  give  to  that  officer  information  of 
any  important  event  that  might  occur. 

Austin  arrived  safely  in  the  colony,  in  July,  and  found  that 
many  of  the  emigrants  had  returned  to  the  United  States,  and 
that  many  had  stopped  near  the  Sabine.  He  found  along  the 
2 
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Brazos  and  Colorado  about  one  hundred  settlers,  anxiously 
awaiting  his  return.  These  were  men,  many  of  whom  were 
■unlettered  and  ignorant  of  the  refinements  of  fashionable  life, 
"but  with  hearts  under  their  Vjuck-skin  coats,  as  stout  and  true, 
as  beat  under  the  steel  corslets  of  Cceur  de  Lion  and  Bayard. 
There  were  many  single  men  amongst  them,  who  had  been 
•charmed  by  the  adventurous  life  of  the  pioneer,  to  connect 
themselves  with  the  settlement.  They  tooK  their  posts  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  colony.  They  worked  and  slept  with  their 
trusty  rifles  by  their  sides.  Tney  filled  every  post  of  danger. 
They  were  ready  in  every  desperate  emergency,  and  were  the 
more  ready  when  the  emergency  was  tlie  more  desperate. 
They  exposed  and  inured  themselves  to  danger,  until  the 
war-whoop  of  the  Oaraucahua  had  no  more  terror  for  them 
than  the  chattering  of  the  gray-squirrel  on  the  branches  of  the 
oak. 

Don  Luciana  Garcia  was  now  the  Governor  of  Texas.  On 
the  16th  of  July,  he  appointed  the  Baron  do  Bastrop  to  act  aa 
Commissioner  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  to  take  the 
necessary  measures,  in  conjunction  with  Austin,  to  put  the 
settlers  in  possession  of  their  lands,  and  to  deliver  to  tlieni 
their  titles.  On  the  26th  of  July,  the  Govenior,  by  an  official 
act,  gave  t!ie  name  of  San  Felipe  de  Austin  to  the  town  which 
was  to  be  laid  otf  as  the  capital  of  the  new  colony.  Tlie  Gov- 
ernor said  that,  in  giving  this  name  to  the  contemplated  capi- 
tal, he  wished  to  testify  his  respect  for  Colonel  Austin,  oy 
uniting  his  name  with  tlie  name  of  his  own  patron  saint,  San 
Felipe.  The  event  proved  that  the  saint  was  likely  to  carry 
away  the  honoi-a  from  the  Colonel ;  for  the  town  was  com- 
monly called  San  Felipe.  Austin  even  complained  jocularly, 
that  he  was  near  losing  his  rightful  name  of  Stephen,  in  cou- 
sequeuce  of  the  Governor's  compliment;  for  many  persons 
supposed  that  the  town  had  been  called  after  the  Colonel,  and 
therefore  concluded  that  his  name  was  Philip,  (Felipe,)  and  he 
frequently  received  letters  thus  addressed. 

Before  the  Baron  do  Bastrop  and  Austin  entered  upon  the 
business  of  designating  the  lands  for  the  colonists,  the  latter 
published  an  address  to  the  settlers,  in  which  he  infonned 
them,  as  briefly  as  was  possible,  of  the  state  of  affairs — of  what 
had  been  done,  and  of  what  remained  to  be  done.  Alluding 
to  the  obstacles  that  had  op])osed  themselves  to  the  prosecution 
of  his  enterprise  during  his  late  visit  to  the  City  of  Mexico, 
he  told  them  that  ho  had  felt  in  honor  bound,  never  to  abandon 
those  who  had  embarked  with  him.  "  I  have  persevered,"  he 
said,  ''  through  all  the  difliculties  created  by  the  political  con- 
vulsions of  «ie  past  year,  and  now  have  the  satisfaction  of 
-announcing  that  every  necessary  authority  relative  to  the 
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formation  of  tho  colony,  has  been  granted  to  me  by  the  Su- 
preme Executive  Power,  and  "by  the  Sovereign  Congrew  of 
Mexico."     "  Being  charged,"  he  said,  "  by  the  Superior  Gov- 
iemment,  with  the  adtniuistration  of  justice,  the  punishment  of 
Icrinies,  and  the  preservation  of  good  order  and  trainjuility 
["within  the  settlement,  it  will  bo  my  duty  to  devote  tho  atten- 
l.tioQ  to  those  objects  which  their  transcendant  importance  re- 
] quires.     And  I  confidently  hope  that,  with  the  aid  of  the 
leettlerg,  we  shall  be  able  to  present  an  example  of  industry 
rand  good  morals,  equally  creditable  to  ourselves  and  gratify- 
ing to  tho  Goveninient  of  our  adoption."     "  As  to  tbe  eup- 
pression  of  vice  and  immorality,"  he  continued,  "much  depcuas 
iOn  yourselves.    Tbe  wisest  laws  and  the  most  efficient  admjnia- 
[tration  of  them  in  criminal  cases  avail  but  little,  unless  seconded 
by  the  good  example,  patriotism,  and  virtue  of  the  peotile.     It 
will,  therefore,  be  expected  that  every  man  will,  at  all  times, 
be  willing  to  aid  the  civil  authority,  whenever  called  on,  to 
pursue,  appreliend,  or  punish  criminals;  and  also  that  the 
[Jnost  prompt  information  will  be  given  to  tbe  nearest  civil 
authority  of  any  murder,  robbery,  breach  of  the  peace,  or 
pother  vifdation  of  the  laws."     In  the  conclusion  of  his  address 
[he  said  that  the  Mexican  Government  had  been  generous,  in 
•the  bounties  aiid  privileges  granted  to  the  settlers;  and  he 
[exhorted  theni  to  testify  their  gratitude  by  obedience  to  the 
laws  and  constituted  authorities,  by  the  industrious  cultivation 
'  of  the  lands  conceded  to  them,  by  approving  theniBclves  good 
citizens  and  virtuous  men. 

Austin  I'l'occeded  as  expeditiously  as  was  consistent  with 

his  multiplied  duties,  to  establish  regulations  for  the  civil  and 

military  govemiiient  of  the  colon}',  and  for  tho  administration 

I  of  justice.     In  November,  1822,  Governor  Trt-spalacioe,  (who 

I  was  for  a  short  time  Governor  of  Texas,)  haa  divided  the 

[Bettlement   firmed  by  Austin's   colonists  into  two  Alcalde 

[Districts,  known  as  the  jurisdictions  of  the  Culorado  and 

Brazos.     Tliese   two  Alcalde   Districts  were   continued  by 

Anstin,  and  others  were  created,  in  each  of  which  Alcaldes 

were  elected  by  tho  votes  of  the  settlers.    These  Alcaldes  had 

IjurJsdiction  in  civil  cases  where  the  matter  in  controversy  did 

I  not  exceed  two  hundred  dollars  in  value;  and  in  all  cases 

I  where  the  matter  in  controversy  was  of  the  value  of  twenty- 

[five  dollare,  an  a]»peal  was  allowed  from  the  decision  of  the 

I  Alcalde  to  Colonel  Austin  himself,  as  the  Superior  Judge  of 

(the  colony.     He  also  formed  another  court  for  the  trial  of 

tnoro  important  causes,  which  tribunal  was  composed  of  all 

tho  Alcaldes  of  the  colony,  and  held  its  sessions  turee  times  a 

year  at  San  Felipe.    This  was  the  simple  machinery  by  which 

LJustice  was  administered  in  the  colony  until  the  Ist  of  Feb- 
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rnary,  1828;  at  vrhich  time  a  conetittitional  Alcalde  was 
elected,  tlie  Ajuntamiento  established,  and  the  former  pro- 
visional government  xmder  Austin  entirely  superseded. 

In  the  year  1824,  Colonel  Austin  had  the  e:<r»od  fortune  tO' 
find  an  able  and  accomplished  assistant  in  his  labors,  lliis 
was  Samuel  M.  Williams,  who,  in  tlie  month  of  September  of 
that  year,  was  appointed  by  Austin,  Secretary  of  t!ie  local 
ffovcrnment  of  the  colony,  lie  was  of  all  men,  the  best  qnali- 
tied  for  the  position,  ifis  labors  in  the  extension  of  the  titles 
of  the  colonists  to  their  lands,  and  in  a  variety  of  scrvicefl 
rendered  to  the  settlers,  were  immense,  and  justly  entitle  him 
to  grateful  and  honorable  remembrance.  Ail  the  title  deeds 
to  lands,  originals,  aa  well  as  copies,  were  required  to  be 
written  in  the  Spanish  language.  Tlie  original  was  preserved 
in  the  land  office,  and  the  copy  or  second  original  as  it  was 
called,  was  delivered  to  the  interested  party.  This  labor  was 
performed  by  Colonel  Williams,  under  the  direction  of  Aus- 
tin, with  a  neatness,  correctness,  and  dispatch  of  which  few 
men  are  capable.  These  titles  were,  at  a  later  day,  all  copied 
into  a  substantial  volume,  in  conformity  with  a  law  ol  the 
State  of  Cwahuila  and  Texas,  of  which  Austin  procured  the 
passage. 

In  Qic  month  of  May,  1825,  Coh)nel  Austin  was  authorized 
by  the  State  government  oi'  Coaluiila  and  Texas,  to  settle  five 
hundred  families  on  the  vacant  lands  within  the  limits  of  his 
first  colony,  commonly  called  "  the  old  colony,"  wliich  settle- 
ments were  not  to  intcriere  with  any  other  tnipressario,  and 
were  not  to  include  lands  within  the  ten  coast  leagues.  Six 
years  were  allowed  him  for  the  completion  of  this  second 
settlement.  He  also  afterwards  entered  into  contracts  for  the 
settlement  of  three  hundred  families  on  the  vacant  lands 
lying  within  the  ten  coast  leagues  between  the  La  Eaca  and 
San  Jacinto  rivers ;  and  also,  for  the  settlement  of  one  liundred 
families  on  the  cast  side  of  the  Colorado  river,  and  above  the 
San  Antonio  road.  Tliese  contracts  M'cre  all  executed  to  the 
entire  satisfaction  of  the  Government.  But  it  is  impossible 
in  the  present  sketch,  to  follow  Colonel  Austin  any  further 
in  his  interesting  and  eventful  career.  It  was  the  writer's  in- 
tention to  have  given  the  reader  a  glimpse  of  his  whole  life ; 
but  it  would  very  far  transcend  tlie  present  limits,  to  sar 
anything,  however  briefly,  of  the  important  events  with  which 
ho  was  intimately  connected  during  the  last  ten  years  of  hia 
life.  His  prompt  and  vigorous  eflforts  to  extinguish  the  spark 
which  it  seemed  probable  would  quickly  be  bloM^n  into  a 
flame  of  civil  war,  when  a  few  misguided  and  excited  men, 
encouraged  and  emboldened  by  t!ie  prospect  of  Indian  alii' 
ances,  raised  the  atandard  of  rcbcliiou  at  Nacogdoches  in- 
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December,  1826,  wonld  require  a  somewhat  extended  notice. 

It  has  been  said  by  Foote,  in  his  book  entitled  "Texas  and 
•the  Texans,"  that  Col.  Austin  was  greatly  perplexed  and  hesi- 
tated long  whether  he  should  join  the  fVedonian  movement 
or  make  war  against  it.  Something  of  the  kind  is  also  inti- 
mated by  Yoakum.  Such  was  not  the  fact.  Colonel  Austin 
did  not  hesitate  for  one  moment  as  to  the  course  he  would 
pursue.  The  e^ndence  in  tlie  possession  of  the  writer  is  abund- 
ant and  perfectly  conclusive,  that  he  dctennined  at  the  ear- 
liest moment  when  it  became  necessary  for  him  to  adopt  any 
resolution  in  reference  to  his  own  conduct  in  the  matter,  that 
lie  would  do  his  duty  as  a  Mexican  citizen,  at  whatever  cost. 
He  wrote  several  private  letters  to  persons  who  were  connect- 
ed with  the  revolutionary  movement,  telling  tliem  in  the 
plainest  terms,  that  they  were  rushing  upon  certain  destruc- 
tion— that  their  course  was  one  of  consummate  folly.  He 
told  them  that  the  Mexican  Govemtnent  had  not  refused 
I  them  redress  of  the  grievances  of  which  they  complained, 
I  and  that  the  delay  on  the  part  of  tlie  Mexican  Government 
to  investigate  the  conduct  of  the  officials,  and  do  justice  to 
the  settlers,  was  owing  entirely  to  the  fact  that  the  Govern- 
xnont  was  in  its  infancy  and  not  fully  organized,  and  that 
other  and  more  iniportant  matters  had  occupied  and  engross- 
ed its  attention.  He  told  them  that  justice  would  be  done 
them,  if  they  sought  it  in  a  proper  manner;  and  he  constantly 
,  said  that  he  womd  put  everytliing  to  hazard,  if  it  became 
necessary  to  do  so,  to  uphold  the  con-stituted  authorities  of  the 
Mexican  nation.  Tliis  Fredonian  disturbance  haa  been  little 
tmderstood  ;  and  whenever  the  details  of  it  are  made  known, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  movement  can  lay  no  just  claim  to  be 
considered  as  an  lionorable  and  praiseworthy  effort  in  the 
cause  of  freedom  and  right ;  and  ttiat  Austin's  course  in  re- 
ference to  it  was  the  only  one  that  a  man  of  sense  and  honor 
could  pursue. 

It  would  also  require  much  more  space  than  is  now  at 
command,  to  speak  of  Austin's  long  services  in  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  Coahuila  and  Texas;  and  to  trace  the 
causes  that  led  to  the  Revolution,  and  to  sliow  Austin's  con- 
nection \vith  the  political  events  of  those  stirring  times.  It 
vould  be  interesting  to  do  this,  and  to  follow  him  to  the  City 
of  Mexico  in  1833 — to  show  his  labors  there  in  behalf  of 
Texas;  to  look  now  and  then  into  his  prison  during  his  long 
and  wasting  confinement  of  thirteen  months;  to  return  with 
him  to  Texas  in  1835,  and  to  relate  the  events  of  the  autumn 
of  that  year  when  ho  commanded  the  besieging  army  at  San 
Antonio;  to  follow  him  on  his  mission  to  nie  United  States 
in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1836,  and  to  shovf  kov?  \}ti^  eu^x- 
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gy  of  his  mind  contended  against  tlie  weakness  of  a  phattercdl 
constitution,  and  animated  nim  to  constant  labors  in  behalf  I 
of  the  land  of  his  love  ;  to  recount  his  labors  as  Secretary  of  I 
State  during  the  closing  months  of  the  year  1836,  and  toj 
linger  a  moment  bj  his  aying  bed — all  this  would  be  inter- j 
estmg,  but  must  be  deferred  to  another  i>cca6ion,  1 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  period  concenung  whicll| 
the  foregoing  narrative  is  most  particular — from  the  time  he  | 
entered  Texas  until  1828,  and  the.  two  or  three  years  next] 
succeeding,  were  the  happiest  of  Austin's  checlcered  life.  1 
Cares,  disappointments,  and  perplexities,  were,  it  is  true,  a  | 
part  of  his  daily  experience.  Sometimes  the  voice  of  detrac- j 
tion  and  obloquy  was  heard.  Sometimes  curses  were  heaped  J 
upon  liim  by  men  whom  he  had  served  with  conscientious  j 
fidolity.  But  these  are  things  which  come  to  most  men  who  J 
act  a  principal  part  in  what  is  transpiring  around  them,  and  1 
in  Austin's  case  tliesc  things  wore  more  than  cmuiterbalauced,  I 
The  great  body  of  his  colonists  loved  him  and  he  knew  it.! 
They  had  tried  him  and  had  found  him  to  be  true  to  them-i 
and  to  their  interests.  Tliough  a  younger  man  in  years  than  i 
many  of  his  fnUnwers,  he  was  old  in  exjiericnce,  and  was  j 
throughly  versed  in  tlie  management  of  affairs  the  most  deli-  \ 
cato  and  imj)ortant.  For  these  reasons  ho  was  respected  by  j 
all.  Every  log-cabin  in  the  land  was  open  to  him.  Every  J 
child  of  every  colonist  knew  him  and  was  permitted  to  play  1 
upon  his  knee.  In  those  days  the  tables  of  the  colonists  j 
gave  no  evidences  of  luxurious  living;  but  the  frugal  and  in-  I 
dustrions  house-wives  of  the  colony  were  always  sure  to  have  j 
Bomething  nice  to  set  before  the  Colonel.  If  there  was  a  sil-  j 
ver  spoon  or  a  piece  of  china  (mementoes  of  other  days)  in  I 
any  of  the  cabins,  it  was  brought  to  light  for  the  Colonel's  ] 
use.  If  the  supply  of  coffee  was  getting  very  short,  which,  j 
was  often  the  case,  a  little  was  always  jjut  away,  that  the 
Colonel  might  have  his  cup  when  ho  came.  These  were  lit- 
tle things,  but  they  went  to  the  heart,  and  healed  many  a  Iniru- 
ing,  and  made  him  feel  that  he  was  imt  laboring  in  vain*  j 
And  when  he  looked  aroimd  hinj,  he  had  reason  to  be  grati-  ] 
fied  at  the  changes  which  had  taken  place  through  his  instru-  J 
mentality.  When  ho  entered  tlie  Province  of  Texas,  in  the  j 
summer  of  1821,  there  was  but  one  settlement  from  tlie  Sa- 
bine to  San  Autonio.  Tins  was  Nacogdoches ;  and  Austin 
says  in  Ids  journal  that  there  wore  but  three  unmarried  men, 
and  one  family  in  that  place  when  he  passed  through  it.  I 
The  sound  of  the  axe  had  never  boon  heard  in  the  virgin 
forests  of  the  Brazos  and  Colorado.  Tlie  tall  savage  roamed  I 
the  woods  and  built  his  camp-fire  by  the  crystal  stream,  with-  ' 
cut  dreaming  th&t  the  white  man  was  commg  to  plant  com 
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lumtiiig  grounds.  How  changed  was  the  scene  !  Tlie 
settlers  came  following  their  young  and  adventurous  leader 
to  where  the  tall  cane-brakes  attested  tlie  land's  fertility. 
They  brought  with  them  the  rifle,  the  axe,  the  plungli,  and 
the  seed  corn.  Soon  the  smoke  ascended  from  a  hundred 
chimneys.  And  where  before  the  monarch  oaks  waved  tlieir 
prowd  branches,  like  so  many  scepti-es,  over  the  subjcft  fur- 
eat,  were  now  Uj  be  seen  fields  of  luxuriant  com,  yielding 
ample  returns  to  the  industry  of  man.  The  wild  beasts  of 
the  woods  had  been  driven  from  their  lairs,  and  the  wilder 
men,  who  strove  with  bow  and  spear  to  drive  out  the  palo 
faces,  had  been  subdued.  When  rebellion  against  the  con- 
Btituted  authorities  which  the  settlers  had  sworn  to  respect, 
raised  its  banner  in  a  neighboring  part  of  the  State,  Austin 
called  on  his  colonists  to  do  their  duty  in  maintaining  the 
laws;  and  he  was  promptly  txibl  that  three  hundred  good 
rifles  would  follow  him  to  battle.  lie  might  well  be  j>roud  of 
his  position  and  of  his  achievements.  Ue  might  well  feel  that 
he  had  acquired  an  inditiputable  title  to  the  respect  of  mankind. 
And  tliat  respect  his  memory  will  certainly  receive.  Oir- 
cnmstances  inseparable  from  the  settleraent  and  growth  of  a 
new  country,  and  from  changes  of  Govenunent,  have  had 
the  effect  to  distract  the  minds  of  men  from  inquiry  into  his 
character  and  services.  But  historv  will  one  day  adorn 
her  page  witli  a  delineation  of  his  higli  and  spotless  character, 
and  with  the  storyof  his  long,  arduous,  and  successful  services 
to  his  country.  His  fame  will  grow,  as  the  State  which  he 
founded  is  destined  to  »row  in  prosy^erity  and  influence. 
And  when  the  Cajiital  wliieh  bears  his  name  shall  have  be- 
come a  proud  City,  and  when  all  the  hills  tliat  rise  around  it 
and  tlio  noble  plains  that  are  spread  out  before  it,  shall  wear 
the  splendid  and  bloftming  aspect  which  tlie  plastic  hand  of 
art  and  industry  creates,  uien  the  name  of  the  pioneer  who 
opened  the  way  for  civilization  and  for  social  rctinementa  to 

iter  where  all  before  was  wild,  and  rude,  and  desolate,  will 

ve  been  placed  on  the  bright  roll  that  bears  to  future  agea 

e  names  of  the  wortlxies  of  the  past. 

Note. — I  think  it  proper  to  acknowledge  tlie  autliorship  of 
the  foregoing  sketch,  not  because  I  suppose  it  possesses  any 

erits,  but  for  the  purpose  of  apologizmg  for  its  obvious  de- 
ls.    I  thought  it  duo  to  tlio  memory  of  Moses  Austin  to 
te,  with  some  particularity,  the  connection  which  ho  had 
the  colonization  of  Texas.     I  believed  tliat  many  persfMis 
be  pleased  to  be  informed  of  the  manner  in  which  the 

ttloment  of  Texas  was  begun,  and  of  the  means  that  were 
employed  in  the  enterprise.  I  also  thought  it  proper  to  show 
how  Austin  came  to  be  detained  in  the  city  of  Mex\<i^,  ioT 
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twelve  months,  lest  what  was  really  greatly  to  his  credit, 
might,  by  Bome,  bo  construed  into  au  evidence  of  incapacity, 
and  neglect  of  his  settlers.  So  much  space  was  therefore 
consumed  in  the  narration  of  the  circumstances  that  led  to 
the  settlement  of  Texas  ;  and  of  the  events  that  transpired  in 
Mexico,  during  Austin's  detention  there,  that  no  room  was 
left  to  pursue  tlie  story  further.  I  hope,  at  some  future  day, 
to  be  able  to  present  to  the  public  a  complete  view  of  the 
labors  of  General  Austin,  in  the  shape  of  a  history  of  the 
principal  events  wlxich  transpired  in  Texas,  from  the  year 
1820  until  the  close  of  the  year  1836.  J.  H.  B. 


^P  PROGRESS  OF  FEDERAL  DISORGANIZATION. 

Government  is  not  a  creature  of  chance,  nor  is  it  a  mere 
'^deduction  of  logic.     In  the  solution  of  its  problems,  we  have 
to  deal  with/ftc-i  and  not  theory^  we  must  consult  the  volumes 

I  of  history  rather  than  those  of  »peculutive  reasoning,  and  must 
be  governed  not  by  what  wo  would  wish  for  ntan,  but  by 
'what  we  may  TeaJonaJjly  expect  of  him.  In  deciding  then, 
upon  the  ponnanoncy  of  any  political  institutions,  wo  must 
avoid  two  capital  errors :  First,  that  of  adjudging  systems  to 
approach  to  perpetuity  because  their  qualities  are  abstract- 
ly attractive:  and,  secondly,  that  which  Burke  denominates 
Itiie  grand  error  of  statesmen,  "  the  taking  men  not  as  they 
are,  out  as  they  ought  to  be." 
In  considering  wliether  our  form  of  political  organization 
bids  fair  to  be  permanent,  and  in  attempting  to  show  that  it 
does  not,  we  shall  derive  our  proof  from  its  inherent  weakness, 
as  apparent  from  its  nature,  -and  as  exiiibited  in  the  history 
of  kindred  systems,  and  shall  endeavor  to  corroborate  this 
proof  by  showing  the  obvious  tendency  of  the  transformation 
of  our  system  now  going  on, 

I  The  nutiire  of  our  Government  is  such  as  to  render  it  short- 

lived.    Our  Government  is  a  representative  democracy.     It 
locates  the  sovereign  power  in  the  people,  and  follows  their  ( 
dictation  as  a  matter  not  only  of  expediency,  but  also  of  right. 

I  Our  legislature  is  but  the  formal  expression  of  the  predilections 
of  the  hour,  and  fluctuates  with  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  popular 
paesions  or  the  ascendency  of  this  or  that  popular  interest. 
Even  our  organic  laws  have  no  higher  security  than  the  con- 
tinued approval  of  the  ruling.  Hence,  the  majority  must 
construct  and  re-construct.  The  wisdom  of  each  and  all,  must 
be  that  of  builders  and  helmsmen  of  States,  and  the  virtue  of 
each  and  all  must  be  maintained  incorrupt  and  incorruptible 
for  the  convictions  and  counsels  of  the  mean  and  narrow- 
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minded  are,  by  our  verj'  principles,  in  their  last  expression, 
equally  with  those  of  the  cnliglitened  and  iiigonious,  and 
the  disapprobation  of  the  one  hundred  and  one  may  thwart 
the  wisest  measures  of  the  one  hundred.  Tliat  the  aggregate 
virtue  of  the  citizens  is  not  inure  pure  than  the  virtue  of  the 
prince,  and  that  this  high  standara  of  capacity  is  reached  and 
maintained  with  more  difficulty  on  the  part  of  a  whole  people 
than  on  the  part  of  the  representative  of  a  line  of  sovereigns, 
that  the  wisdom  of  the  king  is  more  reasonably  to  bo  expected 
than  that  of  the  mob,  need  only  be  asserted.  It  is  contrary 
alike  to  philosophy  and  experience,  that  the  mass  should 
arrive  at  excellence  in  any  department  of  labor.  All  men 
cannot  excel  in  art  or  be  BKillea  in  navigation  or  in  general- 
ship. A  plan  of  attack  or  defence  of  a  fortification  devised 
an«!  ratified  in  the  town  meetings  throughout  tlie  land  would 
be  motlev  disjointed,  and  incapable  for  success ;  and  who 
will  say  tliat  the  intricate  questions  pertaining  to  tlie  conduct 
of  a  State  more  safely  admit  of  a  popular  solution  ? 

Again,  our  form  of  Government  invests  no  individual  or 
line  with  permanent  responsibility.  Our  political  platforms 
are  designed  for  one  campaign.  Our  political  candidates  are 
selected  to  suit  the  emergencies  of  their  term  of  office  alone. 
Tlie  remote  consequences  of  measure,  which  should  be  the 
chief  object  of  solicitude  with  statesmen,  are  heedlessly  lofb 
to  be  disposed  of  by  far  off  administrations,  when  their  authors 
shall  have  disappeared  from  the  stage  of  politics,  and  possibly 
from  that  of  lite.  We  have  no  hereditary  monarchy  in  whicu 
the  fidelity  of  the  ruler  ia  guarantied  by  his  regard  for  his 
children's  throne^no  lauded  aristocracy  whose  wide  estates 
must  bear  the  burden,  springing  from  ill-advised  action,  and 
hence  are  both  pledge  and  incentive.  We  know  that  in  a 
monarchy,  the  ruler  is  forced  for  the  inaintainance  of  his 
life  and  power,  for  the  respect  and  tranquility  of  his  court, 
as  well  as  for  the  best  interests  of  his  heirs,  to  select  the 
purest  and  wisest  councilors,  xinmindful  of  all  petty  dis- 
tinctions of  class.  Of  this,  history  affords  many  instances. 
A  universally  diffused  rettpon^ihility  is  irresponsibility,  and 
tlie  common  interest  of  the  citizen  in  the  welfare  of  the 
StAtc  is  overwhehned  and  lost  amid  the  cares  and  divisions 
of  universal  pursuits.  Tluia  in  its  very  structure  a  purely 
popular  government  lacks  the  motives  which  incite  less  ex- 
panded systems  to  resist  encroachments  tending  to  change 
their  character.  Monarchy  can  suffer  none  of  its  prerogatives 
to  be  wrested  from  it,  without  despoiling  the  personal  power 
of  a  monarch ;  but  power  may  be  insidiously  won  from  a 
people,  or  indeed  may  be  openly  surrendered  by  them  with 
littie  personal  sacrifice,    Brutus  saw,  in  the  u8vir^aitvo"Q.  Ckl 
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Caesar,  only  the  calamities  of  Rome ;  Crosar  saw  In  liis  exalta- 
tion the  glory  of  the  Tlouiau  Emperor  awaiting  him;  Crom- 
well, 8o  far  as  lie  was  feincere,  by  tlie  restoration  of  the  Stuarts, 
woulfl  have  exi^erieuced  only  the  disadvantagee  common  to 
all  Englishmen  ;  but  the  Stuarts  by  the  same  event,  regained 
the  power  and  opulence  of  the  British  crown. 

Our  political  organization  in  its  operation  is  cumbersome 
and  unweilding;  and,  therefore,  calculated  to  weary  its  con- 
etittients  with  its  useless  machinery.  Wliy  should  the  three 
hundred  thousand  voters  of  the  State  of  New  York,  for  instance, 
be  remiirod  to  convene  and  solemnly  decide,  whether  A  or  B 
fihall  hll  tlie  office  of  Secretary  of  State,  and  append  his  name 
to  the  proclamation  for  a  day  of  public  thanksgiving?  Most 
of  the  questions  proposed  to  the  electors  are  of  little  import, 
and  might  far  bettor  be  left  to  tlie  arbitrary  decision  of  a 
council  chamber;  while  graver  questions,  in  their  full  bear- 
ings, the  mass  are  little  prepared  to  understand.  Yet,  the 
greater  and  the  smaller  questions  must  be  solved  by  the  same 
slow,  wearisome,  and  unreliable  process. 

History  shows  our  form  of  government,  as  compared  with 
those  in  wltich  power  is  most  concentrated,  and  resides  in  a 
family  or  class,  to  be  unstable  and  transitory.'  Our  space  does 
not  allow  us  to  follow  in  detail  tlie  various  experiments  in 
which  the  nations  have,  from  time  to  time,  made  in  govem- 
mentfl  based  upon  principles  of  equality  and  widely -difl'osed 
political  power.  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  if  we  except 
Switzerland  and  San  Marino,  in  which  governments,  partially 
republican  have,  by  reason  of  the  limited  extent  of  territory, 
been  jirolonged  ;  such  governments  have  scarcely  survived 
the  year  of  their  birth.  Owing  their  existence  to  the  tem- 
porary antagonism  and  equilibrium  of  stronger  and  more 
abiding  forces,  they  have  basked  in  the  brief  sunshine  of 
popular  enthusiiism,  and  have  suddenly  disappeared.  The 
nations  disappointed  in  the  impotency  of  higli-sounding  terms 
to  secure  well-regulated  action  in  a  State,  have  either  afforded 
no  opposition  to  monarchy  seekiug  to  reinstate  itself,  or  hare 
themselves,  gladly  inviteci  back  their  exiled  kings;  and  that 
Utojiian  liberty,  sought  in  some  inomcnt  of  national  fanaticism, 
bringing  with  it  tlic  wide-spread  misrule  of  anarchy,  or 
ushering  in  a  reign  of  terror,  has  soon  become  insupportable, 
and  compelled  the  people  to  find  relief  in  a  form  of  organi- 
zation more  efficient,  because  possessing  inherently  more 
strength,  less  dangerous,  because  more  permanently  responsi- 
ble, and  more  salutary,  because  less  susceptible  of  perversion. 
On  the  other  hand,  how  resistless  to  time  and  change  have 
been  monarchical  and  aristocratic  civil  institutions  when  pru- 
deace  has  dictated  counsels,  and  self-protection  has  eoftened 
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the  BTvay  or  invigorated  the  arm  of  governments.  The  blood 
of  the  Norman  Conmioror  still  throbs  beneath  the  British 
crown;  the  house  of  Hapsburg  Btill  boasts  oi  its  descent  from 
the  Csesars  upon  the  throne  of  Austria ;  and,  Koiiorally,  the 
Tnonarchies  which  existed  centTiries  ago  tiirougliciit  Europe, 
Btill  maintain  their  ancient  prerogatives,  having  exi^erienced 
little  change  save  in  the  line  of  sovereigns. 

These  teachings  of  history  have  a  feaiful  import  in  the  con- 
eidcration  of  this  question.  lie  is  not  a  misanthropist  whoso 
distrust  of  man  is  founded  upon  an  incapacity  universally 
developed  :  nor  can  we  be  charged  with  giving  way  to  an 
unhealthy  despondency  when  we  reluctantly  abandon  a  bright 
jgoal  for  the  nations  from  a  conviction  that  it  is  unattainable. 
The  motives  of  men  are  the  same  as  when  Plato  dreamed  his 
dreAm  of  a  republic,  nor  with  reference  to  capacity  fur  per- 
manent self  government  have  tliey  much  improved. '  The  two 
thousand  years,  sweeping  past  since  Plato's  time,  have  given 
a  sad  verdict  upon  the  duration  of  popular  governments. 

The  naina  of  Commonwonlth  is  pa»t  Mid  gone 

O'or  the  thrc6  fractinua  of  the  groaning  globe:  I 

Venice  ia  crushed  and  Holland  deigns  to  owa  ] 

A  M^ptre  and  endures  the  purple  robe; 

If  the  free  Switzer  yet  bestride*  alone 

Hi(  chainlcM  moiintaini  'tia  but  for  %  time,  { 

For  tyranny  of  late  i«  cunning  grown, 

And  in  ltd  own  good  eeason  tramples  down  | 

The  eparkles  of  our  oshoa. — {Ode  to  Venice.)  j 

Nor  are  the  facts  relied  upon  for  that  purpose  sufHcient  to 
render  the  Government  of  the  United  States  an  exception  to 
this  general  law  of  instability  which  is  fairly  derived  from  the 
past.  Thedestinctive  facts  that  can,  with  most  plausibilily,  bo 
adduced  in  this  connection  are  our  exj)enencefi  profipHrity,  our 
Written  constitutions,  and  our  laws,  fixing  the  equal  descent 
and  distribution  of  property. 

Our  past  prosperity  for  a  period  of  eighty  yeare  is  no  guar- 
ftntee  for  the  continuance  of  our  institutions,  if  it  can  bo  shown 
to  have  arisen  from  causes  extrinsic  to  and  independent  of 
Iho  form  of  goveruTuent.  Our  isolation  easily  gave  us  national 
Independence,  secured  us  from  foreign  intervention,  and  left  us 
Cnee  to  pursue,  without  check  or  hinaranco,  tlie  immense  advan- 
which  nature  had  kept  in  sture  for  us,  a  well  nigh  ex- 
tcd  civilization  in  the  Old  World — its  density  of  popu- 
n,  and  the  scanty  remuneration  of  labor,  prepared  myriads 

the  laboring  poor  to  throng  to  our  shores.  Our  quickly 
multiplied  internal  enterprises  mvited  foreign  capital,  a  public 
territory  unmeasured  and  almost  measureless,  enabled  or  rather 
noceeeitated  government  to  place  land  at  so  low  a  price  ae,  U> 
\)e  merely  nominal,  and  thua  brought  it  lileraily  \\\\imi  ^^ia 
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reach  of  all,  and  a  rare  fertility  of  soil  together  with  ita  adap«l 
tation  to  products  much  sought  for — such  as  cotton — instantarl 
neously  brought  into  life  an  ubiquitous  commerce.  Underl 
these  nappy  circumstances — unparalleled,  and,  even  in  theirl 
experience  hardly  realized — our  immense  prosperity  waa  M 
uecesBity,  and  that  independent  of  our  form  of  government. I 
The  growth  of  the  magnificent  pines  of  onr  western  foresttj 
has  been  scarcely  lesa  affected  by  our  political  institutiontl 
than  have  been  our  people  in  their  rapidly  developed  materialj 
Buccess.  We  have  thus  far  been  passing  throuch  a  period  ofJ 
'physical  devdopment  which  no  government  could  retard.  Thei 
Bubordi nation  of  our  citizens  to  any  sovereign — king  or  da-J 
mocracy — would  have  been  the  same.  It  has  been  a  read/I 
consequence  of  universal  and  unexampled  physical  prosperityjl 
and  is  as  independent  of  the  form  of  political  organization  asl 
is  the  good  humor  or  orderly  conduct  that  prevails  among  •! 
party  of  fisiiennen  whose  success  in  angling  has  left  nothing] 
to  bo  desired.  It  is  the  natural  manifustation  of  a  nationalJ 
cheerfulness,  caused  by  the  large  and  speedy  reward  showeredi 
by  the  hand  of  nature  upon  a  youthful  and  industrious  peopleJ 
But  the  force  of  these  examples  is  not  imperishable,  nor  are! 
tlie  advantages  themselves  exhaustlcps.  When  the  vigor  in-l 
cident  to  the  foundation  and  early  career  of  our  nation  shalil 
have  been  succeeded  by  the  less  buoyant  strength  of  a  Btatal 
physically  developed  ;  when  a  dense  population  with  ita  oner-l 
ous  impositions — its  crushing  drudgery  and  ungovernablel 
necessities — shall  compel  us  to  derive  our  opulence  and  subsiaJ 
tence,  not  from  nature,but  from  humanity ;  tlieu  it  will  be  tested! 
whether  a  government,  hitherto  borne  on  by  adventitious  cir-l 
curastances,  has  the  elements  even  of  self-preservation,  nndl 
can,  without  alliance  to  gome  firmer  principfe  than  the  tickle*! 
ness  of  the  popular  will,  minister  to  tlic  wants  and  control  tho! 
conduct  of  the  untold  millions  who  will  people  oar  vast  terJ 
ritory.  I 

Nor  do  our  boasted  written  constitutions  cure  the  infirmitieM 
of  our  form  of  government — they  have  this  advantage :  theTl 
define  and  locate  tho  various  governmental  powers.  Biul 
definition  and  location  arc  ever  easy.  It  is  vital  structurall 
strength  which  gives  permanence — a  strength  that  shall  rcnevl 
and  continue  government,  and  shall  awe  and  control  subjects,! 
Paper  constitutions  are  practically  of  no  avail,  save  as  thej(| 
represent  or  rest  upon  active  principles,  which  are  forceM 
working  amone  the  masses.  Of  what  avail  is  a  schedule  afl 
prerogatives  w-hich  rulers  have  the  power  to  enlarge  or  re-*l 
strict,  and  which,  resting  upon  no  basis  save  voluntary  acqui-l 
escence,  the  ruled  can  at  any  time  set  at  defiance  wth  impU'^ 
mijl    They  are  like  the  rules  of  conduct  which  a  man  dravrs 
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up  for  himself.  Tliey  neither  coinniand  nor  restrain,  because 
backed  by  no  power,  Ilence,  with  reference  to  the  question 
under  consideration,  we  stand  just  where  we  should  have  stood 
without  written  constitutions;  thc^  give  as  the  waxen  figure 
of  a  government :  what  we  need  is  pulsation,  circulation,  and 
a  fund  of  life. 

Our  regulation  with  regard  to  tlie  inheritance  of  proper- 
ty, cannot  render  our  representative  democraey  permanent. 
Tliose  who  rely  upon  these  regulations  assume  that  the  lawa 
with  regard  to  property,  determine  the  form  of  government, 
and  that  properly  is  to  remain  iu  this  country  equally  distri- 
buted. With  regard  to  the  first  assumption  thcTc  are  serious 
facts  in  history  to  overcome,  tor  the  republic  of  France  pe- 
rished while  her  rules  for  the  inheritance  of  property,  were 
equal  and  wholly  inclusive.  "With  reference  to  the  second 
aseumption ;  the  abolition  of  primogeniture  by  no  ineaus  se- 
cures a  lasting  equalization  of  property.  Dur  wealth  will 
not  always  change  possessors  witli  its  present  frequency.  It 
still  descends  in  families,  and  there  it  will  accumulate,  will 
make  hereditary  distinctions,  and  will,  in  the  end,  draw  to  it- 
eelf  political  power.  But,  again,  they  who  rely  upon  this  fea- 
ture of  our  system  look  only  at  the  dangers  coming  frura  des- 
potism. For  while  in  its  full  effect  it  iiiiglit  preclude  the  con- 
centration of  power,  it  can  furnish  no  protection  against  anar- 
chy or  such  a  state  of  virtual  abandonment,  on  the  part  of  the 
government,  as  to  cause  the  good  and  wise  voluntarily  to  set 
at  some  hereditary  principle  that  there  may  be  some  perma- 
nent motive  on  the  part  of  rulers.  So  far  as  the  distribution 
of  property  diffuses  political  power,  it  has  deprived  govern- 
ment of  the  ability  to  protect  and  helps  to  renaer  its  existence 
and  utility,  things  of  mere  sufferance. 

Thus  do  the  fancied  reasons  for  perpetuity  of  our  institu- 
tions fail  of  being  conclusive  or  even  presumptive,  and  leave 
06  with  a  cumbersome  government,  stretching  over  a  now  vast 

*and    rapidly   extending  confederacy,   comprising  the   most 
conflicting  interests — devoid  of  force  without  which  govern- 
ment has  no  stable  foundation — destitute  of  any  permanent 
clement,  and  in  a  word  with  nothing  to  distinguish  it  cssen- 
ti&lly  from  prior  popular  governniente.    For  the  reasons  we 
lave  given,  its  support  is  a  normal  one.     Ignoring  the  motives 
vliich  ordinarily  form  the  basis  of  government,  and  resting 
L     njion  the  popular  will  it  can  continue  only  so  long  as  there  is 
I     on  the  part  of  the  people  at  large,  a  high  decree  of  patriotic 
H    tuagnanimity,  and  only  so  long  as  there  is  a  high  tone  of  man- 
H    ly  virtue.     Tliat  our  public  virtue  and  public  disinterested- 
H   !««»  are  rapidly  declining,  that  the  nation  is  becoming  daily 
H   more  and  more  devoted  to  sordid  worldlinees,  and  that  to  an 
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unprecedented  degree  is  painfully  evident,  even  to  the  mc 
casual  observer.  If  one-half  tljo  fiilnniiationa  of  the  Ne\ 
England  imlprt  during  t!ie  last  six  months,  ho  not  pious  fie 
tioiip,  frail  must  be  the  hope  for  the  continuance  of  a  gover 
nient  so  tainted  with  political  corruption — so  utterly  demi 
ralized.  If  those  puljut  utterances  be  not  the  truth  sincerelj 
spoken,  what  shall  we  eay  of  the  morality  of  a  people  whoal 
clergy,  ordained  to  '*  preach  Chriet  and  him  crucified,"  and 
to  ■whom  is  given  in  sacred  charge  the  keeping  of  their  eoul 
come  i»ut  from  under  the  holy  "shadow  uf  t!ie  cross,'" 
with  a  Sharpy's  rifle  in  one  hand,  and  a  most  damnable  perveil 
sion  of  the  Constitution  in  the  other,  so  readily  prostjtut 
themselves  to  political  purposes.  Such  stand  up  as  our  moi 
umenta  of  a  genuine  excellence  ;  toeuch  have  we  been  taugl 
to  look  as  the  exemplars  of  a  religion  which  only  the  spirit 
God  can  give  and  h'is  care  preserve.  And  when  thev,  thf 
shephordsi,  leave  their  flocks  to  pursue  the  phantoms  of  moi! 
bid  imaginations,  what  in  the  name  of  heaven,  can  avert  tl 
end  of  justice  triiied  with,  of  divine  law  trampled  in  the  dua^ 
what  can  rest  us  from  the  calamities  that  engulnhed  Rome 
that  swept  away  the  loveliness  of  Greece,  and  lias  brouglj 
Spain  down  to  a  point  of  national  imbecility  where  a  peopll 
become  tlie  object  of  contempt  or  of  the  tenderest  pity — wl 
save  the  infinite  compassion  of  Jehovah  can  give  us  hopej 
The  virtue  of  the  pilgrims  is  no  longer  oure.  The  venalit 
and  shanrelcss  recklessness  of  our  press,  the  expulsion  of  thre 
Conwressioiuil  members  for  bribery  arc  but  the  surface  eddi*. 
which  bespeak  the  rapid  motion  of  the  current  beneath,  an6 
with  public  virtue  dead  or  dying,  what  shall  be  the  regulate 
of  our  vast  mechanism  ! 

Again,  our  Government,  holding  the  tenure  of  its  existenc 
from  the  good  will  oi'  the  mass,  will  be  sustained  only  so  lot 
as  there  remains  a  deep  and  abiding  conviction  universaH^ 
diffused  that  our  form  ot  Government  is  adequate  to  secure  I^ 
high  objects.     The  moment  this  conviction  is  surrendered 
change  is  called  for  by  motives  of  self-protection.     A  distr 
of  its  efiiciency — unwelcome  but  thorough — was  entertains 
by  the  greatest  statesman  that  adorns  our  annals — no  othc 
than  Alex.  Hamilton.     Att:er  in  vain  striving  to  incorporat 
in  it  some  element  representative  of  permanent  interests,  a,ni 
after  being  overborne  by  the  then  school  of  French  politiciai' 
among  us,  he  did  his  best  to  construct  a  permanent  gover 
mcnt  upon  the  principles  for  wliich  he  could  gain  a  recogul 
tion — but  he  desjiaired  of  bciiig  able  to  impart  to  it  recuperaS 
tive  self-sustaining  energy.     What  his  prophetic  sagacity  fore- 
saw we  are  now  experiencing.     A  distrust  of  government 
rapidly  growing  in  our  community.    It  has  progressed  furthe 
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in  our  cities,  for  in  all  thin^  their  sympathies  are  quicker 
and  their  prescience  is  keener.  Tliey  also  better  indicate  j 
the  condition  of  the  public  morals,  for  in  them  both  virtue  and,  ] 
vice  ripen,  and  every  system  reaches  it  maturity  more  quick-  j 
ly  than  in  the  country.  Tlie  better  portion  of  tlie  citizens  of  J 
New  York  city  would  gladly  exchange  their  present  corrupt  j 
and  debased  city  government  for  a  wisely  adjusted  constitu-  ] 
tional  monarchy.  vVhat  is  their  condition  in  this  respect  to  \ 
day,  will  be  that  of  the  whole  country  fifty  years  hence.  Tlie  I 
action  of  the  people  of  California  shows  now  powerless  a  re-  ] 
publican  government  becomes  even  when  liaving  a  faultless  ] 
written  constitution,  if  the  pc'rij)le  see  fit  to  erect  a  hostile  or-  j 
ganization ;  and  how  easily  an  aristocracy  may  withdraw  po- '] 
Rtical  power  from  the  prescribed  authorities  and  absorb  it  iu  I 
themselves.  | 

We  pass  to  consider  briefly,  the  tendency  of  our  government  ] 
as  exhibited  in  its  short  career,  and,  in  so  doing,  shall  notice  ] 
the  constitutional  provisions  which,  originally  intended  as 
safe-guards,  but  having  become  perverted  or  nullified,  have  j 
left  our  government  exposed  to  the  worst  of  evils — that  of  tho  1 
uncontnilled  action  of  a  people  exercising  their  sway  directly  J 
and  in  their  primary  capacity.  The  changes  which  have  been  1 
adopted  and  the  weakness  already  experienced  do  but  indicate  j 
the  direction  in  which  we  are  drifting,  and  forshadow  tlie  ut-  I 
ter  prostration  of  government,  when  our  present  tendences 
shall  have  reached  their  full  and  certain  effect.  I 

The  permanency  of  an  absolute  democracy,  legislating  di-M 
rectly,  fanatics  could  not  dream  of.     AVliatever  hope  of  con-  ] 
tinuance  wo  could  rationally  entertain  rested  upon  our  ability  I 
to  devise  a  system  which  should  make  grtveniment  distinct   ] 
from  the  people  while  a  jiart  of  it,  and  to  make  law — when  j 
announced  by  the  final  authority — perfected,  by  reason  of  its  I 
having  been  enacted  by  a  legislature  where  deliberation  and  ■ 
not  popular  clamour  should  guide — construed  by  a  judiciary '] 
Bwayea  by  reason  alone  and  mdcpendant  of  the  narrow  res-  | 
traints  ot  the  ballot-box,  and  executed  by  a  magistrate  who 
shoald  represcut  a  majority  of  the  interests  of  the  whole  coun-  'I 
try.     Law  thus  adTuinistered,  would  have  strong  probabilities  j 
in  favor  of  its  equity,  wisdom,  and  consiKtency,  and  so  far  as 
tlicse  qualities  conlroled  the  people,  would  have  moral  strength, 
which  in  a  government  discardmg  force  as  does  ours,  must  h&'A 
its  chief  reliance.     But  the  leading  jvrovisions  in  our  organiza-  ^  1 
tion,  designed  to  secure  this  object,  have  signally  faded  or  j 
heen  abandoned ;  and  the  people  are  fast  absorbing  in  their  \ 
direct  action  the  high  functions  of  government.  I 

Our  system  of  election  of  President  has  totally  failed  of  its  I 
object.     Tlie  election  by  means  of  the  electoral  colleges  con-  1 
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vening  and  casting  their  several  votes  apart  from  each  other, 
in  tlie  various  States,  was  deemed  a  guaranty  for  a  candid  de- 
liberate expression  of  the  wishes  of  the  different  interests  of 
the  nation  as  distingxiished  from  those  of  tlie  greatest  num- 
bers. But  our  conventions  now  elect  onr  Presidents,  and 
render  the  evil  greater  than  if  the  people  by  a  direct  voto 
made  a  selection,  since  the  choice  is  now  limited  to  such  can- 
didates and  measures  as  unprincipled  partizans  may  see  fit  to 
put  forward.  In  seeking  to  secure  a  wise  choice,  by  removing 
it  one  degree  from  the  people,  we  have  tlirown  the  power  (« 
choosing  into  the  hands  of  the  demagogues,  trimmers,  and 
sycophants,  who,  to  a  great  extent,  compose  our  party  con- 
ventions. 

2d.  Our  Senate  is  not,  and  cannot  be  the  conservative  ele- 
ment which  is  called  for.  Tlie  expectation  was,  tliat  by  the 
dignity  of  the  office,  in  that  the  Senators  represented  States^ 
and  by  the  long  term  of  their  office,  the  Senate,  at  least,  would 
be  a  botly  removed  from  the  fickleness  of  the  people  them- 
selves, deaf  to  party  or  popular  demands,  unleijs  sujiported  by 
reason,  and  exercising  a  wise  and  far-sighted  control  over 
legislation  and  diplomacy.  But  our  Senate  is  as  truly  popular 
as  the  House  of  Congress.  The  Senate  Chamber  is  an  auctioa 
room  where  are  knocked  down  successive  presidencies — a 
theatre  where  aspirants  exhibit  their  skill  either  in  personal 
abuse  of  each,  or  in  sickening  adulation  of  the  "  divine  peo- 
ple." And  tliis  is  the  conservative  body  of  a  government 
which  hopes  for  immortality  ! 

3d.  The  disregard  of  the  Constitution,  as  recently  developed 
is  a  fearful  symptom.  Even  had  we  strictly  adliered  to  oar 
system  we  should  have  found  it  weak.  But  of  late,  we  regret 
that  quality  in  it  which  gives  it  the  distinguishing  attribute  of^ 
government  supremacy.  Having  adoptedcertain  organic  laws 
and  made  them  supreme,  if  we  generally  set  them  at  defiance  we 
have  reduced  ourselves  to  the  condition  of  a  self-govemiog 
mob.  We  have  ordained  that  the  Constitution  and  the  laws 
enacted  by  Congress  as  construed  by  the  Supreme  Court  should 
be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  But  how  have  we  heeded 
this  solemnly  and  carefully  devised  fundamental  law  which  is 
the  summation  of  constitutional  authority  f  From  the  pulpit 
and  forum,  in  the  mass-meeting  and  the  Senate  Chamber  has 
been  rni^g  the  cry  that  man's  own  conscience — which  means 
his  individual  opinion — and  not  the  constituted  authorities 
shall  prescribe  the  civil  rule  of  conduct.  Tliis  dogma  is  be- 
lieved by  a  large  proportion  of  our  citizens.  We  enter  into 
no  discussion,  as  to  the  right  or  wrong  of  this  tenet,  but  simply 
say,  if  it  be  right — if  the  individual  is  after  all  superior  to 
government — the  futility  of  a  constitutional  government  is 
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established,  and  •wliether  it  be  right  or  wrong,  its  acceptation 
nullifies  and  emasculates  government  For  supremacy,  ab- 
solute and  unqualiiied  must  reside  somewhere  in  goverament, 
or  it  is  a  mere  "  rope  of  sand." 

The  transfer  of  the  election  of  the  judiciary  to  the  people  la 
another  indication  of  the  spirit  of  license,  and  hostility  to  salu- 
tary restraint  which  are  at  work  upon  our  institutions.  That 
judges  should  be  independent  and  amenable  only  for  miscon- 
duct, has  been  the  principle  which  lias  made  the  common  law 
"  the  perfection  of  reason,"  has  given  na  the  certain  and  fixed 
guides  established  by  the  accumulated  wisdom  of  centuries, 
and  secured  permanence,  purity,  and  justice  in  our  judicial 
determinations.  But  all  these  advantages  are  of  no  avail  to 
arrest  tlie  dissolute  tendency  of  a  people,  who,  rapacious  of 
direct  power,  and  goaded  on  by  aspiring  politicians,  are  fast 
removing  the  checKs  which  conic  from  a,  so  to  speak,  resultant 
expression  of  law,  and  rendering  every  department  of  govern- 
ment the  immediate  exponent  of  popular  caprice.  Tlie  limi- 
tations and  applications  of  legal  and  constitutional  principles 
are  to  bo  determined  in  the  political  causes.  The  indepen- 
dence of  our  judiciary  is  gone  forever,  and  what  wan  in  ex- 
pectation a  groat  element  of  conservation  is  changed  for  the 
oias,  the  haste,  and  recklessness  of  the  popular  assembly  or  the 
part\*  conclave. 

We  have  abandoned  the  majority  system.  There  was  some 
plausibility  for  tlie  argument,  fallacious  though  we  believe  it 
to  be,  that  the  wisdom  of  the  majority  could  bo  trusted.  But 
the  views  of  the  people  have  been  found  to  be  so  diverse  and 
conflicting  that  a  majority  could  be  obtained  but  rarely,  either 
for  men  or  measures.  Ilence  we  were  driven  to  say  that  a 
plurality  of  votes  should  elect  or  decide.  This  new  principlo 
IS  recognised  in  nearly  all  our  States ;  and  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  down  to  the  clerk  of  our  towns  there  is 
ecjircely  an  incumbent  of  an  office  who  represents  even  a 
numencal  majority  of  voters.  By  this  departure  from  our 
original  plan  we  have  placed  the  administration  of  our  public 
affairs  in  the  hands  of  a  small  minority  of  citizens ;  and  this 
minority  may  represent  the  ignorance  and  vice  of  our  popula- 
tion, may  be  destitute  of  property,  and  the  salutary  restraints 
"which  its  possession  lays  upon  voters — in  short  a  faction  com- 

C)6od  of  the  dregs  of  our  inhabitants  may  and  do  make  our 
WB.  We  have  thus  endeavored  to  show  that  our  form  of 
government  was  from  its  nature  transitory,  that  the  changea 
made  and  being  made  in  it,  and  the  action  of  the  people  under 
it,  are  fast  producing  its  disorganization.  While  we  do  not 
T>elieve  in  its  permanance  we  do  not  pretend  to  say  in  what 
form  its  overtorow  will  come. 
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The  vast  extent  of  our  confederacy  may  cause  a  separation 
into  dintinct  leagues,  which  would  be  the  forerunner  of  tyrani- 
cal  usurpation ;  or  the  fear  of  anarchy  may  lead  us  to  restrict 
its  pretjcnt  liberal  expansion,  and  increase  its  now  decaying 
energies  by  inctirooratinw  in  it  some  hereditary  element.  Tlie 
causes,  silent  ana  unheeded,  are  slowly  uecessitating  a  funda- 
mental eliange.  llappy  will  it  be  for  us,  if  we  shall  resort  to 
a  salutary  modification  before  a  total  demoralization  shall 
'bave  unfitted  ua  for  any  good  government.  Our  democratic 
institutions,  if  abandoned,  will  be  resigned  only  after  a  fair  ex- 
poi-iment ;  and  imagined  advantages,  when  (liscovered  to  be 
by  reason  of  human  frailties  unattainable,  should  ever  be  re- 
lini^uiehed  without  murmuring.  Our  free  principles  can  not 
utterly  perish.  So  long  as  our  race  lasts  tncir  inilucnce  will 
Burvive  to  modify  and  liberalize  the  goveraments  which  may 
succeed  that  in  which  a  love  for  them  was  nurtured.  In  this 
view  the  prospect  is  not  altogether  sad.  Tlie  highest  perma- 
nent good  being  the  end  of  govcruuient,  that  political  system 
is  most  worthy  which  best  secures  this  end ;  and  no  undue  re- 
gard for  the  abstract  formulas  of  equality,  no  unwarranted 
confidence  in  the  seductive  promises  of  self-government  should 
lead  us  to  desire  its  continuance,  when  its  inetBciency  has  beeu 
fully  demonstrated. 


THE  WALKER  EXPEDITION,  185J. 

THE  RBOBNKRATOB  Of  CBNTRAL  AMERICA. 

Since  the  tripartite  union  of  the  States  of  Nicaragua,  San 
Salvador,  and  llondaras  under  the  title  of  "the  national  re- 
presentation of  Central  America,"  in  1849,  and  the  disorders 
consequent  thereupon,  a  comparative  political  quiet  had  pre- 
vailed throughout  the  country  until  1S54,  when  a  revolution 
in  Nicaragua,  involving  to  some  extent  the  other  States  took 

glace  ;  a  movement  terminated,  it  will  be  readily  recollected, 
y  the  erection  of  the  Rivas-Walker  government.  Tliis  revo- 
lution first  broke  out  on  the  occasion  of  the  Presidential 
election  in  Nicaragua,  in  the  fall  of  1853 ;  but,  although  the 
riots  at  the  polls  was  its  starting  point,  it  was  in  all  respects  a 
atniggle  between  the  two  political  faiths  in  Central  Axnerica 
that  had  been  in  conflict  for  thirty  years. 

Tlie  candidates  for  the  office  of  President,  which  had  been 
vacated  by  the  deatli  of  Pineda,  and  for  which  an  election 
was  held  in  the  fall  of  1853,  were  Fmto  Chamorro,  of  Granada, 
and  Francisco  Castellon,  of  Loon.  The  former  was  ultra-ser- 
vile in  his  politics,  and  particularly  inimical  to  the  immigration 
of  foreigners ;  while  the  latter  was  difltiDguished  for  the  liberal 
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reontical  education  which  ho  liad  acquired  by  extensive  travel 
[m  Europe,  liaviiig  been  minister  to  England  and  to  France, 
IfU  well  as  fur  liis  position  in  the  liberal  party,  being,  with 
fCabanati,  of  Honduras,  its  chief  leader  and  most  enthusiastic 
Ixeprescjitative.  When  the  day  of  election  canic,  Chainorro, 
IVho  at  the  time  was  in  cnuimand  of  tbe  anny,  besieged 
Ifho  polls  with  his  soldieis,  and  in  the  riots  which  ensued  some 
|of  tne  Castellon  men  were  killed,  and  it  is  said  that  others 
nrere  bayoneted  in  cold  blood  for  refusing  to  vote  on  the  eido 
tp{  the  army.  By  such  violence,  and  by  an  alleged  fraud  in  tlie 
petums,  Cfianiorro  claimed  to  liave  been  elected.  IIo  com- 
FjDcnced  his  adnn'nistration  by  abrogating  the  constitutional 
Iprivilegcs  of  the  people,  and  banishing  Castellon,  and  about 
Itwenty  of  his  partisans,  including  that  other  distinguished 
■party  leader,  Gen.  Jerez,  on  tlie  pretence  that  they  entertained 
Hreasonalde  designs, 

I  Caatellon  and  his  friends  were  well  received  in  Ilondnraa 
Vby  Cabanas,  who  had  succeeded  Lindo  in  the  presidency,  and 
Ho  whose  identification  with  tJie  democracy  of  tlie  country  I 
Ibftve  already  alluded.  After  a  brief  recuperation,  Castellon, 
lln  company  with  General  Jerez,  returned  to  Nicaragua  and 
■landed  at  Uealejo  on  the  4tli  May,  1854,  at  the  liead  of  about 
Itwo  hundred  men.  Tht^-  were  received  with  the  usual  bound- 
flees  demonstiations.  Nearly  the  entire  population  of  the 
Icountry  pronounced  for  Castellon  ;  and  ho  was  made  Director 
iof  the  provisional  republic,  which  was  immediately  established 
tMX  Chinandega.  Cbamorro  was  at  first  defeated  in  a  series  of 
IVell  contested  battles,  and  driven  into  the  city  of  Granada  ; 
ibatthe  siege  of  the  city  waa  soon  raised,  and  the  war  continued 
nrith  various  success. 

I  These  revolutionary  movements,  particularly  as  illustrative 
lof  that  old  party  distinctions  of  Central  America,  were  not 
■  confined  to  Nicaragua.  Guatemala  was  strongly  interested 
lin  the  success  of  the  Chamorro  party,  to  consummate  which, 
ICarrera,  who  had  usurped  the  title  of  "  Perpetual  President" 
I  of  that  republic,  taxed  his  means  and  his  ingenuity.  lie  found 
I  a  fitting  accomplice  for  his  purposes  in  the  infamous  Guardiola, 
Iwho  has  been  mentioned  so  frequently  in  the  accounts  of 
ICentral  American  warfare  under  the  sijhriqud  of  the  Butcher. 
I^e  is  a  native  of  Honduras,  to  the  presidency  of  which  State 
Khe  was  elected  not  long  ago ;  but  he  has  passed  most  of  Lis 
ramo  in  Guatemala  as  one  of  Can-era's  followers.  His  cruelty 
Hssaid  to  bo  nionstrous;  and  the  history  of  his  butcheries,  %v1ta 
lliis  ferocious  jispect,  inspires  mingled  terror  and  disgust.  A 
l^hftractoristic  story  told  of  his  cruelty  is,  that  at  one  time  he 
■■was  compelled  to  make  a  long  forced  march,  when  one  of  his 
soldiers  halted  from  exhaustion.     Guardiola  apyroacV^ed  \ivkv 
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and  ordered  him  to  march  ;  and  when  the  poor  fellow  urged 
his  exhauBtion,  the  Butcher  called  for  a  pncst,  and,  as  soon  as 
confessed,  had  him  shot  on  the  spot ;  wlien  he  turned  to  his 
aftVi";hted  meu  with  hrutal  levity  to  know  "who  else  was 
tired" 

Collecting  a  small  force  iri'the  city  of  Guatemala,  Guardiola 
proceeded  to  Nicaragua  to  aesume  a  part  in  the  contest  there. 
lie  was  placed  in  command  of  the  servile  forces,  and  hailed 
as  a  star  of  hope  to  the  legitimists. 

Hut  a  timely  and  formidable  interoosition  was  to  decide  the 
contest.  The  invitation  of  Castellou  for  American  co-operation 
had  been  accepted,  and  the  expedition  of  AVilliam  Walker  was 
'approaching  tne  scene  of  strife.  Castellou  hud  early  sought 
aid  from  our  countrymen,  and  he  had  applied  to  a  few  citizens 
of  California,  who  were  tlien  passing  through  Nicaragua  to 
Honduras,  to  obtain  assistance  to  support  the  government  on 
promises  of  grants  of  land.  It  was  on  this  btisis,  and  with  the 
sanction  of  the  repeated  invitation  of  Castellon,  that  "Walker 
left  California  witli  fifty-odd  men,  arriving  at  lieolejo  on  the 
11th  June,  1855. 

The  public  judgment  has  not  yet  passed  upon  that  enterprise. 
But  we  do  not  think  it  improper  as  treating  a  subject  ot  cur- 
rent history,  upon  which  the  verdict  of  time  has  yet  to  be 
given,  to  conclude  now  upon  the  legitimate  origin  of  the  early 
expedition  to  Nicaragua. 

Walkei-'s  co-operation  in  the  affairs  of  that  republic  was 
invited  in  tlie  first  instance ;  and  if  it  was  unwarrantably  ex- 
tended, if  fillibitsterism  in  its  viler  sense  did  become  connected 
with  the  ambition  of  the  many,  it  was  an  incident  of  the 
success,  and  not  an  element  of  the  original  enterprise.  In  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Secretary  Marcy,  (dated  11th  September,  1855,) 
Walker  vindicated  the  first  motives  of  his  exjiedition  in  the 
following  explanation :  ''  Since  the  independence  there  liave 
been  two  parties  struggling  for  supremacy  in  Central  America. 
Under  the  nanjes  ot  Servile  and  Liberal,  Aristocratic  and 
Democratic,  they  have  carried  on  a  series  of  civil  wars  for 
the  last  tlnrty  years.  So  far  as  foreign  policy  is  concerned, 
the  Servile  or  Aristocratic  party  has  unifurmly  favored  British 
influences  and  British  pretensions,  while  the  Liberal  or  Demo- 
cratic has  as  constantly  struggled  for  American  friendship  and 
American  sympathy.  Tlie  present  war  in  Nicaragua,  is  a 
struggle  between  these  same  parties  *  *  *  As  an  American 
citizen,  I  sympathised  vnth.  the  party  that  has  courted  Ameri- 
can protection.  As  a  Democrat  not  yet  old  cnougli  to  use  the 
name  of  Democracy  as  a  cloak  to  cover  the  desire  for  power, 
I  recognized  the  justice  of  the  Liberal  cause ;  and,  therefore, 
with  a  few  others  I  came  to  Nicaragua,  to  attempt  to  give 
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more  force  and  vigor  to  the  Democratic  government.  It  is 
the  aim  of  inyscU"  aud  those  under  inj  command,  to  oetablish 
the  goveniinent  on  a  hasis  at  onco  firm  and  liberal,  to  eecure 
the  rights  ol'tlie  }>eople  while  we  maintain  law  and  order." 

The  Walker  administration  in  Nicaragua  has  afforded  a 
fruitful  source  of  misrepresentation  of  the  personal,  as  well  as 
political  character  of  the  man. 

The  exorcisie  of  his  authority  in  Nicaragtia,  unstained  as  it 
was  by  any  single  proof  of  itdinmanity,  was  yet  more  remark- 
able for  a  stern  spirit  of  justice.  A  firmness  that  was  never 
known  to  relent  for  any  entreaties,  and  a  calmness  in  adminis- 
tering  punishment,  that  makes  his  own  soldiers  speak  of  him.« 
as  a  hard-hearted  man,  are  yet  no  evidencee  of  want  of  feeling 
in  one  so  gentle  and  true  in  his  private  frieudships  as  William. 
Walker.  >Vhy  not  regard  such  characteristics  as  the  qualities 
of  a  great  man  s  judgment,  that  controls,  and  survives  in  happy 
results  the  passions  o>f  the  lieart,  whoso  satisfaction  lasts  but 
for  a  few  moments  of  tenderness. 

Tlie  execution  of  CJenoral  Corral  for  treason,  is  still  fresh  in 
the  popular  memory,  and  in  the  recollections  of  Walker's  ndo 
in  Nicaragua.  It  was  only  a  few  days  before  dooming  the 
unhappy  man  to  death,  that  Walker,  in  the  ceremonies  of  the 
celebration  of  the  peace,  had  embraced  him  in  the  Plaza,  and 
walked  arm-in-arm  with  him  to  the  house  of  God.  In  vaia 
the  relatives  of  the  convicted  traitor  plead  with  Gen,  Walker 
for  his  life,  and  clasped  his  knees  with  prayers  and  tears — ia 
vain  deputations  of  ttie  priests  attempted,  by  the  sad  and  meek 
appeals  of  religion,  to  touch  bis  heart,  with  pity — in  vain  his 
own  soldiers  sympathised  with  the  inbred  chivalry  of  tlie  con- 
demned, as  he  bcnvcd  to  his  fate,  and  walked  proudly  to  the 
execution  giound — in  vain  the  noble  and  humble  joined  in 
begging  for  tlie  life  of  a  man  who,  notwithstanding  hie  political 
crime,  was  a  favorite  with  the  neopie;  and  when  at  last  ho 
was  led  ont  to  die,  and  after  refusing  to  be  blindfolded,  and 
simply  saying,  "  tell  Gen.  Walker  I  think  I  should  have  been 
fairly'  tried,'  lie  fell  proudly  before  the  bullets  of  his  execu. 
tioners.  the  people  rushed  forward  to  bathe  their  handkerchiefa 
in  his  blood.  Walker  never  relented.  Ilis  heart  was  un» 
dbubtedly  touched  by  the  appeals  made  to  it.  But  it  was  a 
critical  time ;  treason  and  insurrection  still  threatened  the 
conntry  ;  the  new  government  had  to  make  its  first  example, 
and  judgment  imposed  the  sacrifice. 

Tlie  ciiaracter  and  motives  of  Gen.  Walker,  superior  to 
popnlar  defamation  and  clamor  as  they  are,  may  oven  be  said 
to  oe  so  far  independent  of  the  issues  of  history,  that  his  per- 
sonal heroism,  his  integrity  and  enthusiasm,  must  remain  a 
fixed  fact  in  the  changes  ol  time.    lie  has  already,  in  \i\&  o-wxx 
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personal  trials,  paesed  the  crisis  of  greatne^;  and,  in  any 
event,  his  name,  if  not  his  deeds,  will  live  in  history  with  such 
glory  as  greatness  without  honor,  and  self  devotion  without 
snccess,  may  give. 

The  true  character  of  "VTilliam  "Walker  is,  as  we  sincerely 
believe,  but  little  known,  while  it  has  been  nmch  defaniea. 
He  is  a  man  incapable  of  Bordid  or  selfish  motives,  and  en- 
tirely destitute  of  any  thing  like  ambition,  in  the  popular 
sense  of  the  term.  He  has  none  uf  the  fierceness  of  the  reck- 
less adventurer.  He  has  none  of  the  haughtiness  or  self-im- 
portant air  of  a  man  of  mere  personal  ambition.  With  all 
the  mild  thoughtfulnees  and  gentle  manners  of  true  decision 
of  character,  and  with  all  the  humility  and  reserve  of  an  ele- 
vated enthusiasm,  the  regenerator  of  Central  America  might 
readily  pass  under  hasty  observation  as  a  very  commonplace 
and  niiinipwtant  individual.  Tlie  secret  of  his  character  lies 
in  the  suppressed  enthusiasm  of  his  heart. 

We  may  quote  most  aptly  Walker's  own  words,  in  illustra- 
tion of  his  characteristic  enthusiasm,  so  different  from  tlie 
BOrdid  and  vulgar  ambition  of  the  mere  conqueror,  as  well  as 
in  explanation  of  a  proposition  we  have  already  advanced  in 
relation  to  the  original  purpose  and  policy  of  the  expedition. 
We  quote  the  material  portion  of  a  letter  addressed  by  Walker 
to  Mr.  Senator  Weller,  as  a  private  friend,  at  a  time  of  great 
peril  and  uncertainty,  ou  account  of  the  Imstility  arrayed 
against  him  in  the  neighboring  States,  of  which  he  writes: 

"  You  have,  (loiitillcas,  Icarnctl  fruui  the  n<'w:>[mp«r8  bow  pacific  was  the 
policy  Nicaragua  projujsed  to  pureue  toward*  the  other  State*  of  Catitrel 
Amorion.  Kotwithetimdiiic:  all  our  overtures  of  peace  the  ncighborinc  Govcm- 
meata  ohoweJ  themaelves,  if  not  poMtivoly,  at  lea«t  negativciv,  hoatiie  to  tb« 
actual  a(lmini!<tration  in  Nicarogun.  It  was  constantly  asitertiil,  not  ouly  here, 
but  throughout  Central  Aincrioa,  that  the  SUtea  were  eliniuUted  by  English 
and  French  agenta  against  the  Goveninicnt  of  Nicaragua.  The  Oovernment  of 
Coata  Kica  haa  never  yet  declared  war  againat  Nioaragtia;  yet  it  baa  invaded 
our  territerieji,  and  ho*  murdered  American  citizens  who  have  never  forfeited 
the  nrotectiou  of  the  United  State*  Governiueat  Costa  Ricn  »a\9  Americana 
shall  nut  emigrate  to  Nicaraifna,  and  take  amis  in  her  i>ervire.  It  remains  to 
be  eeen  whetlicr  the  can  BUi^tain  herself  in  su  singular  a  poeitioo.  In  suoh  a  w 
as  they  are  now  waging  against  ue,  there  can  be  but  one  rusnlL  They  may 
destroy  my  whole  force — a  ciroumatance  I  deem  almost  or  quite  impoiwible — 
they  may  kill  every  American  now  in  Nicaragua,  but  the  seed  is  sown,  nod  not 
all  the  furcea  of  Spanish  America  can  prevent  the  fruit  from  coming  to  maturity. 
The  more  savage  the  nature  of  the  war  they  wage  against  ua,  the  mure  certain  the 
result,  the  more  terrible  the  conscquent-eii.  I  may  not  live  tosee  the- end,  butlfeel 
that  my  countrvmen  will  not  permit  the  reauft  to  he  doubtfal.  I  know  that 
the  honor  and  the  interests  of  the  great  country  which,  despite  of  the  foreign 
service  1  am  engaged  in,  I  still  lore  to  call  my  own,  are  involved  in  the  present 
struggle.  Tlint  honor  must  he  preserved  inviolate,  and  those  interests  must  be 
jealously  maintained.  Nothing  out  our  own  sense  of  the  justice  of  the  cause 
we  are  engaged  in,  and  of  its  importance  to  the  country  of  our  birth,  has  ena- 
bled lis  to  struggle  on  as  far  as  we  have  done.  We  may  ueriah  in  the  work  we 
have  undortakea,  and  our  cause  may  b«  for  a  time  lost,  but  if  we  fall,  we  feel 
it  is  in  the  path  of  honor.    And  what  is  life,  or  what  is  success,  in  compariaon 
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with  the  ooDMio-QflieM  of  hAving  performed  a  dnty,  and  of  having  «o-operatod, 
no  matter  bo'W  slightly,  in  the  omom  of  improTement  and  progreeef" 

The  explanations  contained  in  this  quototion  confirm  and 
enlighten  the  assertion  that  fiUihiistorism  or  rapacity  was  not 
the  original  spirit  of  the  Walker  expedition,  although  its  jnir- 
poee  and  policy  maj  hare  been  in  a  measure  chan^^ed  liy  tlie 
course  of  events  and  the  expansion  of  ambition  witli  the  in- 
crease of  Buccesfi;  but  that  if  tlie  enterprise  hae  ever  assnmed 
the  aspect  of  conquest  and  aggression,  it  has  been  chiefly  in 
consequence  of  the  provoking  insults  and  hostilizing  intrigues 
with  which  the  Americans  in  Nicaragua  have  been  treated 
from  the  first  by  the  neighboring  republics.  It  would  be 
strange,  indeed,  if  such  treatment,  on  the  part  of  any  of  the 
republics  of  Central  America,  aggravated  by  proposals,  to 
place  any  portion  of  that  country  under  a  British  Protectorate, 
m  opposition  to  such  interests  as  our  countrymen  may  acquire 
in  Isicaragua,  should  not  have  wakened  a  spirit  of  retaliation 
and  jealousy  in  the  American  heart,  that,  if  contiinuilly  pro- 
voked, must  result  in  the  subversion  of  the  entire  cnuntry. 
It  was  not  to  bo  supposed  that  tlie  Americans  would  shed 
their  blood  in  a  foreign  cause  for  nought ;  they  expected  to 
acquire  certain  interests  in  Nicaragua,  and  a  weight  in  the 
Government;  and  they  might  have  lioped  that,  in  time,  their 
civilization  and  industry  would  win  a  peaceful  and  natural 
triumph  over  native  imDecility,  and  change  the  destiny  of  the 
country.  Such  expectations  and  hones  were  perfectly  legiti- 
mate— but  the  result  is  hastening.  Tnc  fickleness,  the  jealousy, 
the  treachery,  and  the  revolutionary  spirit  of  tlie  Central  Ameri- 
can people,  that  deny  our  countrymen  the  honors  and  rewards 
of  a  foreign  service,  and  that  would  expel  them  from  a  country 
they  have  rescued  from  an  internecine  war  and  baptised  in 
their  own  blood,  as  saved  for  a  higher  destiny,  can  but  tend 
to  provoke  and  offer  opportunities  of  just  revenge  to  a  spirit — 
call  it  fillibustering  if  you  will — not  easily  pacifaed,  but  active, 
invasive,  persevering,  and  eventually  to  triumph  wherever  it 
carries  the  American  civilization  and  anus. 

We  turn  to  the  concluding  portirm  of  Mr.  Walker's  langijage 
quoted  above,  as  an  equal  confirmation  of  his  elevation  of 
character.  It  is  difficult  to  find  terms  of  admiration  for  that 
noble,  heroic,  transcendental  sentiment,  that  can  hold  life  and 
personal  success  in  such  little  estimation.  IIow  eloquent  in- 
aeed  of  that  high  and  ravishing  eiithusiasra  which  impels, 
animates,  and  sustains  the  noble  and  cluvalrous  leaders  of  pro- 
gress everywhere — which  is  superior  to  success,  which  is  nubly 
I  careless  of  human  criticism,  and  which  is  its  own  reward — 
whether  it  le^ives  its  memorial  of  greatness  in  the  splendid 
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DOMESTIC  SALT. 

Mk.  Lk-wts  PETKRfiON  has  taken  exception  to  the  remarks 
of  Prot'.  Tliomassy,  in  our  pages,  in  relation  to  the  alleged 
inferiority  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  "Western  Salt,  as 
compared  with  Turk's  Island,  etc.  We  allow  him  to  present 
his  views  with  pleasnre. 

Ho  quotes  from  the  remarks  of  Prof.  James  Booth,  who 
has  made  verj  careful  analysis  of  salts,  as  follows : 

•'It  gives  mo  a  grent  deal  of  pleasure  to  bear  the  toBtimony  of  analysis  to 
the  remarkable  purity  of  the  common  salt  nionufnctured  Ly  you  from  Pcniwyl- 
Ttnia's  vratera,  and  tliat  tlio  «li){l)t  iinpuritv  it  coutaiot  can  be  readily  removed 
io  (he  coarse  of  manufacture  without  adding  to  its  cost 
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None. 

Trace. 
I     A  feir 
2.C8-J  grains  of 
(sand. 

"  From  the  above  it  is  erident  that  yonr  fine  rarioty  ia  superior  to  anv  other 
I  the  list.     The  Pennsylvania  salt  from  Tarentum,  tlierefore^  ought,  from  ita 
purity,  to  enjoy  the  higneet  reputation  in  the  market." 

I  need  only,  says  Mr.  P.,  direct  your  attention  to  the  scion- 
I  tific  facta  disclosed  in  the  above  table  by  such  a  gentleman 
land  scholar  as  Professor  Booth,  of  Philadelphia,  to  convince 
you  that  the  salt  of  Western  Pemisylvaaia  is  among  the  very 
test  in  the  world.  Tlie  purity  of  the  saline  ingreoient  is  the 
desideratum,  and  you  will  obi^iervc-,  by  a  comparison  of  the 
Tarentum  with  the  Turk's  Island  salt,  tliat  while  the  fonuer 
lias  only  a  fraction  over  two  per  ccntiim  of  impurities  the  lat- 
ter shows  a  fraction  over  six  per  centum.  This  remark  is  true 
in  a-comparison  of  the  Tarentum  coarBo  salt  with  the  Turk's 
Island  common  salt.  Still  more  favorable  to  us  is  the  compa* 
rison  if  we  refer  to  our  fine  salt.  Prof.  Booth's  analysis  shows 
it  to  have  absolutely  but  1.03  per  centum  of  impurities,  two 
hundredths  of  one  per  cent,  less  than  the  world-wide  celebra- 
ted Liveqwol  salt. 

The  preserving  qualities  of  salt,  or  "common"  salt,  as  it  ia 
more  distinctly  tenuod,  do  not  depend  u[5f)n  tlio  ]>articular 
shape,  size,  or  conformation  of  the  grains  or  particles,  Vtut 
Tipon  its  absolute  saline  qualities;  and  to  this  test  I  am  Mailing 
to  submit  the  Tarentum  salt. 
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RELATIONS  OF  GOLD  AND  SILVER. 

BLATIVE   POSITION   AB  THE  CDRBENCT  OF  THK  WORLD HO*  AF- 

D  BY  THE  DISCOVERY  AND    WORKING   OT    THE    OAUVOKSIA    AND 
AF8TRALIA  UISKS. 

The  substitution  of  gold  for  silver  in  tliia  State  has  gradaal- 
\j  crept  upon  our  community  and  bank  managers  unheeded, 
and  has  been  the  natural  consequence  of  an  extraordinary 
revolution  in  the  products  of  the  precious  metals  used  to  mea- 
sure the  value  of  things,  which  has  completely  deranged  their 
habitual  comparative  value  and  turned  silver  into  merchan- 
dise, wherever  Govenimenta  have  not  interfered.  A  few  ex- 
tracts from  a  pamphlet  of  Michel  Chevalier,  published  in  the 
Reinie  des  Deux  Mortd^s  of  let  October  last,  will  at  a  glance 
show  the  truly  wonderful  change  wrought  by  the  California 
and  Australia  mines  in  the  si)uce  of  7  years,  compared  to  the 
pniducta  of  gold  from  all  sources  smce  the  discovery  of 
America: 

Supply  of  pure  gold  per  annum  from  all  parts  aince  commence-    Kllegtmnnnrn. 

meat  of  this  century  to  1840,  about 24,000 

Since  the  workings  of  the  Oural  uid  Siberi* mines  to  1848, 

•bout 43,000 

**     Since  the  workings  of  the  CaliforniB  And  AnBtralia  mines, 

average  for  rt  rears  per  annum,  about 800,000 

"      For  ten  years  Trom  commencement  would  be 3,000,000 

Prodiicto  of  pure  gold  from  all   parts  from   1492  to  1848 — 856 

years 2,910,000 

Valan  of  one  gold  kilogramme  3,444  44  franca. 

Producta  of  pure  silver  ]>er  anuum  &om  commencement  of  this 

century,  about , 900,000 

They  are  now'ejtitualed  at. 1.000,000 

This  is  the  place  to  show  the  effects  in  the  great  comoior- 
cial  centres  ol  the  world,  of  so  abnipt  a  change  in  the  relative 
position  and  production  of  these  two  metals. 

France. — Silver  is  the  standard  in  France,  but  gold  is  also 
coined  and  allowed  to  pass  for  whatever  value  the  market  as- 
signs to  it. 

Up  to  1850  gold  was  the  merchandise,  and  was  worth  a 
premium,  and  silver  was  the  currency.  With  the  avalanche 
of  gold  bullion  since,  from  all  parts,  gold  luia  gradually  be- 
come the  currency  and  silver  is  now  the  merchandise.  The 
following  figures  are  quite  significant  of  the  future  if  left  to 
work  its  own  way  : 

Fnno*.  Tnavt, 

Coiniageof^ld  1860  to  18S8— 7  years. 2,177,133,286 

Being  an  avernffe  io  round  numbers  per  annum  of.  ...811,000,000 

Coinage  of  gold  from  1800  to  1848 1,886,000^000 

Being  on  average  per  annum  of 34,700,000 

Silver  coinngp  from  1850  to  1860 819,81X1^000 

Being  go  average  per  annum  of 40,698,000 

Silver  ooiaoge  from  1840  to  1848 8,891,OOQ,<MQ 

Being  an  average  per  annum  of %\,0(&,WA 
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ImporUtiotM  of  sUver  from  1846  to  1849 ?fi9,giO,T40 

Exportation,  same  period 211,008,620 

.  Balance  in  faTor  of  France 653,901,920 

I'ltnportationB  of  silver  from  1860  to  1856 949,S83.840 

I  fexportations,  same  |>eriod 1,670,129,789 

I         Balaaco  against  France •  *,iO,746,MO 

I  The  tlirce  last  years  have  shown  even  a  larger  atnount 
lagainst  France,  sky,  331,000,000  of  silver  imported  against 
W75,000,000  exported.  It  is  self-evident  that  the  extra  abun- 
Idance  of  gold  in  France  is  rapidly  draining  out  of  that  coun- 
Itry  of  ftilver  which,  becoming  comparatively  scarcer  and  scar- 
leer  every  day,  will  soon  disappear  altogether  as  currencv,  un- 
llcss  stopped  by  the  intervention  of  Government.  And  all 
lihiB  astounding  reciprocal  displacing  of  the  metallics  has  been 
"wrought  within  a  period  of  hardly  six  years,  for,  up  to  1850, 
fiilver  was  the  only  currency  in  J  ranee,  gold  then  bearing  a 
premium  which  made  it  merchandifie. 

IIoLLANii. — With  her  practical  good  sense  and  usual  fore- 
sight in  bullion  matters,  provided  the  remedy  from  the  very 
commencement,  and  "demoneytiscd"  gold  as  early  as  1849, 
■whereby  silver  then  became  the  only  legal  tender,  and  the 
gold  coins  which  yet  continue  to  circulate  fluctuate  in  the 
market  as  merchandise. 

Belohiu. — Has  followed  tlie  example  of  Holland,  and  so  baa 

,     The  East  India  Go\teknment — By  issuing  notice  so  early 

Im  the  close  of  1852,  "that  from  ana  after  let  January,  1853, 

gold  adns^  would  not  be  received  for  taxes  or  otlier  payments 

due  to  the  Government,"'  and  hence  one  of  th«  causes  of  the 

drain  of  silver  for  the  East. 

Spain — Has  lately  "demoneytised"  all  foreign  gold  coins, 
with  a  view  it  is  believed,  to  go  stion  a  step  further  in  order 
to  retain  her  silver  currency,  which  would  otherwise  be  booh 
absorbed  by  commerce. 

England. — ITor  standard  up  to  1816  was  gold  and  silver. 
She  then  adoj>ted  tlie  scarcer  and  most  costly  of  the  two  me- 
tals, as  her  standard  ibr  all  largo  payments,  and  made  silver  a 
legal  tender  for  small  payments,  say  not  exceeding  forty  shil- 
lings. By  this  expedient,  both  metals  were  retained  in  cir- 
culation, and  silver  continued  to  be  rated  aoinewhai  over  its 
intrinsic  vaJue^  compared  to  gold,  in  order  to  prevent  its  be- 
ing used  by  the  public  for  any  other  purpose  tlian  as  a  small 
currency.  Thus  1  lb.  Troy  or  12  oz.  of  the  metAl  tor  English 
silver  coins,  contains  11  oz.  2  dwts,  pure  silver,  and  18  dwts 
alloy — about  IZ  and  one-third  per  cent,  premium. 

This  same  standard  for  silver,  with  the  exception  of  about 
sixteen  years  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  has  existed 
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from  the  conquest  to  present  times.    The  above  pound  is  coin- 
ed into  CG  bhillings.    (See  MeCullocli,  page  322,  edition  1856.) 

Gold  standard  e,mce  1633 :  11  parts  fine  gold,  and  1  part 
alloy — say  22  carats. 

Mint  price  for  one  pound  Troy  of  gold,  £46  14fi.  6d.,  or  £Z 
ITs.  10i<i.  an  ounce.    (McCulloch,  p.  321.) 

Tlio  Bank  of  England  is  authorized  Lj  its  amended  charter 
of  1844,  to  hold  oiie-foiirth  of  its  bullion  in  Bilvcr. 

Time  will  show  if  the  rate  for  eilver  coinage,  fixed  in  1S16, 
witli  a  view  to  retain  it  us  currency,  will  suit  present  times 
when  relative  positions  are  completely  reversed,  guld  having 
become  tlio  e.xtra  abundant,  and  silver  the  eoniparatively 
Bcarcer  and  dearer  metal.  No  doubt  the  moment  silver  coia 
is  foujid  profitable  for  export  or  for  melting,  the  British  Gov- 
ernment will  adopt  the  same  rule  which  najj  been  found  to 
work  so  well  since  1816,  to  wit:  to  rate  her  silver  coinage 
tomewhat  over  its  jn'e«ejit  value  in  order  to  save  it  from  the 
melting  pot  or  from  export. 

The  Bank  of  England  is  hound  by  law  (1844)  to  give  its 
notes  for  gold  at  £3  ITs.  £>d,  per  ounce,  and  gold  for  its  notes 
at  £3  176.  lOid. 

Umtei)  States. — From  the  establishment  of  the  mint,  in*-| 
1792,  when  the  proportional  value  of  gold  to  silver  was  fixed  ] 
at  15  to  1,  up  to  the  2Gth  February  last,  both  metals  of  home 
or  foreign  coinage  have  been  used  as  "legal  tender."  Our 
only  ''legal  tender"  now  is  ''gold"  of  our  own  coinage,  for 
all  i)ayment8,  and  oiu*  small  silver  coin  for  sums  not  exceed- 
ing $5.  Up  to  1848,  Spanish  milled  and  Mexican  dollars 
were  de  facto  the  only  currency  throughout  the  Union,  gold 
being  then  scarce  and  worth  a  premium. 

The  following  comparative  statements  of  our  coinage,  from 
the  commencement  to  1S48,  and  then  since  the  working  of 
the  California  mines,  will  exidain  better  than  words  can  do, 
the  rapidity  with  which,  without  any  interference  on  the  part 
of  tlie  Government,  "gold"  became  the  currency,  and  silver 

the  merchandise : 

» 

COINAOB. 

Cold.  Slim. 

From  1793  l«  1948— AS  yeut tta,S80,305    t7S,206,Sei' 

1840  toSOlh  8«pt„  1S69,  lew  than  7  ye*n ;)06.»25,240      2«i.S45,449< 

$38S,505,64fi     $99,fi52,404 

So  rapid  was  the  change,  that  when  the  mint  law  of  the 
Slst  February,  1853,  was  passed,  Mexican  dollars  were  alrea- 
dy selling  at  a  good  premium  for  gold,  and  Congrcos  was  ac- 
tuated no  doubt  by  the  same  idea  and  purpose  which  induced 
the  legislation  and  measures  of  Holland,  tne  East  ludia  Com- 
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And  nlio  Uie  parchaM  of  Bal- 
lion  for  this  ooinnge  with  the 
Ballioii  fund  of  the  MinL 


pany  and  other  coxintries,  to  guarrl  their  silver  currency 
jftgamst  absorption  by  commerce.  Tliis  law  authorizca  the 
rlisual  siibtli vision  of  tiio  Dollar  at  a  nominal  value  exceeding 
\tli^  intrinsic  value  thereof  about  6.91  per  cent  prem.,  as  fol- 
[lows: 

Aetof 
Jsn.,  183^.        Feb.  21.  1867. 

[Dollar 4124  g<'>i°i;  no  chang(> 

HalfDollAr 206i        "        192  grains 

^Quarter  Dollar \(yZ\        "        96       " 

I  Dime 41i        "         S8  2-6" 

fBalfDime 20|        "        l»l-t'- 

Tlio  price  fixed  by  the  mint,  in  accordance  thereto,  for  Mex- 

[ican  Dollars,  is  $1  22,  which  at  the  fineness  of  897  a  898  thou- 

eandths  is  within  a  small  fraction    of  6  per   cent   premium. 

iTlic  bullion  fund  in  question  was  created  by  an  act  of  Con- 

tgresa  in  1837,  and  was  to  the  following  effect ; 

Sso.  SI.  Thnt  for  the  purpose  of  onRhlmg  Ihu  Mint  to  maVe  returns  to  depoii- 
Itort,  with  ag  little  delay  a»  possible,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
t^Pr«Asury  to  k^ep  in  tli«  said  mint,  when  the  state  of  tho  Treasury  will  admit 
l'(here«f,  of  a  deposit  of  such  amotiiit  of  public  raaoey  or  of  bullion  procured  for 
''the  purpose  as  he  bIiiiII  judge  convenient  and  necessary,  not  exceeding  one  mil- 
lion of  lioUnra,  out  of  which  those  who  bring  bullion  to  Ihf  mint  mat/  be  paid  tht 
value  thereof  at  soon  at  practicable  after  the  value  fuu  been  aiccrtaincd. 

By  an  act  of  May  23d,  1850,  it  is  provided  : 

Sec.  1.  That  fur  the  purptose  of  eaabliog  the  Mint  and  Branch  Mints  of  the 
[Unit«d  States  to  make  returns  to  depositors  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  it 
[ihall  be  lawful  for  the  Pretident  of  the  United  Stalet  when  tho  State  Treasury 
I  sfaull  admit  thereof,  tu  direct  transfers  to  be  made-  from  lime  to  time  to  the  Mint 

■nd  Brnnch  Mints,  for  tueh  tuvui  of  public  monei/  a»  thall  be  judged  eonmeni*ni 
,  tmd  vecetmry,  out  of  which  those  uiKo  brinfl  bullion  to  the  Mint  may  be  paid  tki 
I  Value  Ihrrirnf  an  toon  ai  practicable  aftet  this  value  hat  been  aacertained. — ^VrM 

Orleans  liulletin. 


THE  SASDWICH  ISLANDS. 

The  commerce  of  the  United  States  M-ith  the  Sandwich 
ids  haa  so  rapidly  increased  in  importance,  since  the  gold 
tBcoveries  of  Caliiornia,  that  it  deserves  some  notice,  and 
IbIso  a.s  the  Sandwich  Islands  is  the  most  convenient  point  on 
the  route  to  the  Pacific  whaling  grounds  for  refitment  and  for 
obtaining  sujjpliea.  It  is  therefore  interesting  to  note  the 
commercial  progress  of  the  islands,  as  an  index  of  the  growth 
of  one  of  our  most  important  branches  of  marine. 

The  proportion  which  the  United  States  had  in  the  total 
trade  of  tlie  islands  in  1856,  is  shown  by  the  following : 

Exports.  ImrxirU.  TnUI. 

Totaltrado |ft70,824        tl, 151.424        |l,822,S4« 

With  the  United  SUtes 249,704  919,400  1.169,110 

From  this  exhibit  we  find  that  in  1856  eighty  per  cent,  of 
tthe  imports  into  the  Sandwich  Islands  were  from  the  United 
States)  and  that  37  per  cent  of  the  exports  were  to  the 
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tlmted  States,    The  balance  of  trade  in  favor  of  the  United 
States  for  tlie  same  year  was  $6G9,700. 

On  the  whole,  the  statietics  piililJBlied  for  1856  eliow  the 
trade  of  the  islands  in  a  more  favorable  and  healthj  condition 
than  tho6o  of  any  vtrevious  year  since  1850.  The  number  of 
merchant  and  wnaiin|'  vessels  visiting  the  islands  during  the 
year  has  been  less,  and  the  importations  into  the  islands  were 
$230,000  less,  while  the  exports  show  an  increase  of  about 
$100,000  for  the  year. 

I       The  total  trade  of  the  islands  is  shown  by  the  following 

I   exhibit : 

I    Com 


Comparative  View  of  the  Commerce  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  for  ten 
yean  from  the  year  1847  to  the  year  1856,  giving  the  totals  for  each 
year. 


TMtf.  Total  Imports. 

1847 t7IO,138 

,1848 «06,<S18 

'1849 729.730 

1880 1.035.058 

1861 1,823,821 

1862 759,868 

1868 1,401,976 

18S4 1,690.887 

185S 1,883.160 

1866 1,161,422 


Total  Exports. 
$284,226. 
800,870 
477,846 
783,062 
601,281 
638.396 
472,996 
6S5.122 
672.601 
670,824 


TctJil  Cuatoro 
nosM  Becslpia. 

$48,801 
66,668 
83,231 
121,506 
160,602 
113,091 
155,940 
162.125 
158,411 
123,171 


Tlie  navigation  of  the  Islands  is  shown  for  a  period  of  ten 
years — 


1847. 

1848. 
,1849. 
lIBM. 

hasi. 

tl89S 
nB88. 

1864. 

1865 

1856. 


Karobrr  NaUoDa] 
Vnwla. 

4 

6 

13 

12 

7 

3 

7 

16 

13 

9 


Merchant  Veaarliu 
Mo.  ToDoago. 

75  

90  

180  

469 
446 
285 
211 
126 
154 
123 


90,304 
87,920 
61.066 
69.451 
47.288 
61.304 
42,213 


Nambei 
WhiilcrH. 

167 
264 

274 
237 
220 

619 
bti 
625 

468 
S66 


Tlio  amount  ot  Oil  and  Bone  exports  for  six  years  is  enu- 
merated. 

OIL  AND  BOKE  TEAN8HIPPKD  AT  HONOLULU. 

Oalla.  6p«rm.  Oalln.  Whal«.  LlM.  Bono. 

18S1 104,862  909,379  901,604 

IMS 178,490  1,182.738  8.159,951 

1868..,.. 176,896  8,787,348  2,020.284 

rlSM.... 166,484  1,683.922  1,179.678 

1860 109,808  1,436.810  827.954 

1856 121,294  1.641,679  1,074,912 

The  porta  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  combine  much  tliat  is 
requisite  for  refitting  stations.  Honolulu  is  the  principal  one 
and  is  too  well  known  to  need  description.    Lahainay  the 
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Becoiul  j)Art  of  commercial  iimwrtance,  is  ni^t  so  well  kuown, 
and  a  few  extracts  ffom  the  Polynecian.,  publibheJ  at  Hono- 
lulu, will  be  interesting: 

Lahnina  (anciently  ealled  Zf/*,  from  the  short  stay  of 
Cliiefs  there)  is  pleasantly  located  on  the  western  shore  of 
■west  Maui,  and  is  in  West,  long  156"  41'  and  North  lat.  24° 
CI'  50".  It  may  be  considered  as  the  second  port  of  the  Ha- 
■waiin  I^;latJdH,  as,  next  to  Honolulu,  it  is  must  generally  fre- 
quentetl  hy  the  whaling  fleet  which  touch  at  the  Llund  in  tlio 
Bpririg  utul  fall  for  recruits  and  refresliinents.  Tliis  town  was 
eek^eted  by  Kumehanieha  III.  and  his  chiefs  to  bo  the  seat  of 

vcnirnent  of  the  group,  and  it  continued  such  till  the  trou- 
lesome  times  of  1843,  when  he  removed  the  royal  residence 
to  Ilonnliilu. 

Tlie  anchorage  being  an  open  roadstead,  ressels  can  alwftys 
approach  or  leave  it  with  any  wind  that  blows.  No  pilot  ia 
needed  liere.  Vessels  generally  api>roach  through  the  chan- 
nel between  Maui  and  Molokai,  standing  well  over  to  Lanai, 
as  far  as  tlie  trade  will  carry  them,  then  take  the  sea  breeze, 
which  sets  in  during  tlie  forenoon,  and  liead  for  the  town. 

The  anchorage  is  about  ten  miles  in  extent  ali>ng  the  shore, 
and  from  within  a  cable's  length  of  the  reef  in  seven  fathoms 
of  water,  trt  a  distance  of  three  miles  out  with  some  twenty- 
five  fathoms,  affording  abundant  room  for  as  large  a  fleet  as 
can  ever  be  collected  here.  The  holding  ground  with  clear 
anchors,  is  c<msidered  good,  though  Bomewliat  rocky,  and  lit- 
tle or  no  danger  is  ever  experienced,  more  than  usual,  where 
a  number  of  ships  congregate. 

As  near  as  we  can  ascertain,  the  first  whale  ships  that  visit- 
ed these  islands  and  touched  at  this  port  were  tne  Bellinay 
Capt.  (xardiner,  and  — — ,  Capt.  Worth,  which  was  somewhere 
about  IS  11).  A  few  northwest  traders  touched  from  1799  to 
the  date  above  given,  but  that  trade  dropping  off,  the  whaler 
became  a  welcome  visitor. 

1842  Capt.  Jolin  Stetson  was  appointed  the  first  American 
"Vice-Consular  Agent  at  this  port,  and  from  the  records  kept 
in  the  consulate  office  we  gatlier  the  following  table  of  the 
number  of  ships  touching  at  this  port  in  the  course  of  each 
year  since  that  date.  Most  of  the  ships  touched  in  the  spring 
and  again  in  the  fall.  The  figures  are  the  total  arrivals  for 
the  years : 


1842. 
1843. 
1844. 
184«. 
1846. 
1847. 
1848. 
1840.. 


40 

1850 

»e 

1861 

291 

1852 

246 

1853 

89S 

1364 

208 

185S 

Iftl 

1866 

l&S 

,  lOS 

,  no 

.  187 

:i7o 


I 
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To  whale  ships  no  port  at  the  Islands  offers  better  facilities 
for  all  their  business  (with  the  exception  of  heavy  repairs) 
than  does  Lahnina.  As  it  ia  on  this  island,  and  but  a  short 
distance,  that  the  extensive  potato  fields  are  litcatcd  that  havo 
furnished  an  almost  inexhanstible  eiipply  for  many  years,  and 
also  the  larger  sugar  plantations  from  whicli  the  best  sugar 
and  molasses  are  procured,  and  tine  herds  of  cattle  which  dress 
np  letter  than  any  beef  slaughtered  for  market  that  can  bo 
produced  on  the  group. 

The  population  uf  Lahaina  is  estimated  at  fifteen  hundred, 
the  foreign  part  of  which  will  not  probably  exceed  one  to  two 
hundred.  The  causes  that  have  been  at  work  depopulating 
the  Islands  have  likewise  tended  ta  reduce  the  number  here. 
"Years  ago  there  was  a  hut  under  every  bread  fruit  tree,"  was 
the  statement  of  an  old  man  who  has  seen  the  four  Kameha- 
mehas  the  rulers  of  the  land.  So  far  as  local  diseases,  we  are 
singiilarly  free.  The  climate  is  unemialed  ;  the  mild,  sea 
breezes  temper  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  the  cool  breeze  of  the 
night  makes  sleeping  a  luxury  to  be  enjoyed. 
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THE  GREAT  BASIJf  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI. 

The  TQOBt  remarkable  feature  of  America  is  the  Basin  of 
the  Mississippi.  As  yet  the  popular  mind  does  not  clearly 
comprehend  its  dimensions,  and  the  understanding  of  ifa phys- 
ical characteristics  is  indistinct  and  vaj'ue.  It  is  bisected 
through  its  centre  by  a  supreme  artery,  wliich  above  St.  Louis 
has  received  the  name  of  the  Missouri,  and  brlow  the  Missis- 
sippi river.  Tliis  is  5,000  miles  in  length,  and  its  sui-facc  a 
continuous  inclined  plane,  descending  seven  inches  in  the  mile. 
Into  this  central  artery,  as  into  a  common  tTouijh,  descend 
innumerable  rivers  comming  from  the  great  mount^iiu  chains 
of  the  continent.  All  of  the  immense  area  thus  drained  from 
a  single  bmin,  of  which  the  mountains  form  the  rim.  It  may 
also  be  called  an  amphitheatre,  embracing  1,123,100  miles  of 
surface.  This  has  been,  during  the  antediluviaM  ages,  the  bed 
of  a  great  ocean,  such  as  ia  now  the  Gitlf  of  McNico  or  the 
Mediterranean,  above  tlie  surface  of  wliirh  tlie  mountains  pro- 
truded themselves  as  islands.  Gradually  filk'd  up  by  the  fil- 
tration of  the  M'ater  during  countless  ages,  it  has  reached  its 
present  altitude  above  the  other  basins,  over  which  the  oceans 
now  still  roll,  and  into  which  the  waters  have  retired.  Tho 
"Basin  of  the  Mississippi"  is,  then,  a  pavement  many  thous- 
and feet  in  depth,  formed  by  the  sediuient  of  the  superincum- 
bent water,  deposited  strata  upon  strata,  connircsscd  by  its 
weight  and  crystallized  into  rock  by  its  chemical  fermoivtaS\ow 
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and  pressure.  It  is  in  exact  imitation  of  this  suLlimc  proceea 
of  tho  natiu'al  world  that  every  housevrife  compreeses  the 
milk  of  her  dairy  into  solid  cheese  and  butter.  It  is  therefore 
a  homogeneous,  undulating  plain  of  the  secondary  or  setlimen- 
tary  formation,  surmounted  by  a  covering  of  soil  from  which 
Bpriugs  tho  vegetation,  as  hair  from  the  extenui!  tskin  of  an 
animal.  Tlirnugh  this  coating  of  soil  and  into  the  surface 
Btrata  of  rock  tho  descending  fresh  waters  burrow  their  chan- 
nels, converging  every  where  from  the  circutnt'erent  rim  to 
the  lowest  level,  and  pa&s  out  to  the  sea.  In  this  system,  which. 
ie  the  same  as  the  circulation  uf  the  blood  in  animal  life,  the 
Missoun  river  and  the  minutest  rill  that  flows  from  a  garden 
fountain  has  each  its  specific  and  conspicuous  place,  llcnce 
the  corresponding  order  in  the  undulations,  the  variety,  and 
tlie  complexity  of  contour  in  the  surface  and  its  vegetation. 

Such  IS  this  vast  basin,  whoso  transveitie  diameter  is  2,500 
miles,  and  so  simple,  homogeneous,  and  clear  is  its  system  of 
geology  and  its  watcre.  The  vegetation  and  climate  nave  the 
same  order  of  arrangement,  and  more  varied.  These  vary 
■with  the  latitude,  the  distance  from  the  ocean,  and  witli  the 
altitude.  The  insidar  site  of  New  York  City  is  upon  the 
bank  of  the  sea,  is  sixty  feet  elevated  above  the  sea,  and  ia  con- 
Btantly  liTigated  by  the  evaporation  coming  from  the  sea;  it 
is  in  latitude  41°  30'  Borth.  The  plain  of  the  South  FasB  is 
2,000  miles  from  the  sea,  is  elevated  7,500  feet  above  the  sea,  has 
no  vapors  from  the  sea,  but  an  atmosphere  rainless  and  without 
dew ;  it  is  in  latitude  42"  30'  north.  Such  are  the  contrasts  in 
the  elements  afiecting  climate  and  vegetation.  Through  the 
interval  between  these  two  extremes  nature  changes  Irom  one 
to  the  other  by  a  graduation  so  delicate  and  nnilorm  as  to  be 
scarcely  sensible  to  a  traveller  who  goes  less  than  the  whole 
distance.  Yet  to  one  wlio  does  so  these  chaTiges  are  us  palpa>- 
ble  upon  the  face  of  nature  as  are  tho  diurnal  alternatioiiB  of 
li^lU  and  darkness.  The  timber,  the  flora,  and  the  grasses  in- 
dicate the  presence  and  absence  of  atmospheric  irrigation  as 
palpably  as  the  sun  indicates  the  day  and  tlie  stai-s  the  night. 
All  that  portion  of  the  Mississippi  Basin  lying  between  the 
Mississippi  river  and  the  Atlantic  ia  densely  timbered,  except- 
ing only  a  portion  of  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Wisconsin;  bo  also 
are  the  States  of  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  and  south  Migsouru 
An  irregular  h"ne  from  the  head  of  Lake  Erie,  running  towards 
the  sou  til  and  west  into  Tcxjis,  deiines  the  cessation  of  the 
timber.  Between  this  line  and  the  sea  exists  a  continuous  for- 
est region,  perpetually  moistened  by  showers  from  the  ocean. 
Beyond  this  line,  and  deeper  into  the  continent,  the  upland 
ceases  to  nourish  timber,  which  is  replaced  by  hixurient  an- 
nual grasses,  though  narrow  lines  of  forest  continue  upon  the 
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satarated  bottoms  of  the  rivers  and  in  the  ishiuds.  lliis  its  the 
prairie  refjion  ol'  luxuriant  aunual  grasses  and  soft  arable  soil, 
ovdr  which  the  fires  annual]}'  8we«ip  after  the  decay  of  vece- 
tation.  Tlie  terniiniitiou  of  this  belt  is  niarkeil  by  an  irregular 
line  paralk'l  to  the  first,  where  tlie  rains  cease  and  the  timber 
jCntirely  disanpeans.  It  is  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
in  width,  and  within  it  artifieial  irrigation  is  not  itrncticod  nor 
necessary,  it  bcin^  every  where  soft,  arable,  and  fertile.  To 
4bis  succeeds  the  iniaicnse  rainless  region  onward  to  the  moun- 
tains, exclusively  pastoral,  of  a  compact  soil,  coated  M-ith  the 
dwarf  Buffalo  grass,  without  trees,  and  the  abode  of  the  abo- 
riginal cattle.  That  no  desert  does  or  can  exist  within  this 
basin  is  manifest  from  the  aliundunce  and  magnitude  of  the 
rivers,  the  uniform  calcareous  formation,  the  absence  of  atroj> 
ical  SU21,  its  longitudinal  position  across  ilie  temperate  zone, 
'.and  the  greatness  and  altitude  of  the  mountaiiis  on  its  western 
^rixu.  The  river  system  of  the  Mississipjii  Basin  resembles  a 
;fan  of  palm  leaf.  The  stem  in  the  State  of  Louisiana  rests  in 
tlie  gulf;  above  tlie  afilueiit  rivers  converge  to  it  fmin  all  parts 
,  of  the  compass.  From  the  east  come  in  the  Ilomochitta,  the 
Yazoo,  the  Ohio,  the  Illinois,  and  the  Upper  3[ississipjii.  From 
the  west  the  Red  river,  the  Washita,  the  Ai-kansas,  the  "White, 
[pL  Francis,  and  Osage  rivers,  the  Ivausas,  the  Triple  Platte, 
I  tlie  I'Eau  fpil  Cours,  and  the  Yellow  Stone,  all  navigable  rivers 
pf  great  length  and  importance.  These  rivers  nresent  a  con- 
Itinuous  uavigaljle  chaunL'l  of  twenty-two  thousanu  five  hundred 
iniles,  having  furty-tive  thousand  miles  of  shore,  an  amouut 
kOf  navigation  an<l  c<>;ist  enuul  to  the  Atlantic  ocean. 
I  The  area  of  the  Mi»sissii)i)i  Basin  classifies  itself  into  one- 
|and-a-half  fifths  of  compactly  growing  forest,  the  same  of  ]»rai- 
|,rie,  and  two-fifths  of  ^reat  plains.  Thi-ough  all  of  these  the 
Ljiver  system  is  r.amified,  as  minutely  complex  as  are  the 
f  veins  and  arteries  of  the  human  system. 

Tlie  populafit»n  is  at  present  twelve  millions.  The  capacity 
,for  [lopulation  is  indefinite.  Comparison  will  illustrate  this 
interesting  fact.  Society  erects  itself  into  enijtire;*  in  order  to 
tiurive  at  streuth,  civilization,  and  penuanence.  The  most  per- 
[fect  example  is  the  emj)ii"e  of  the  Ilomans,  whose  history  we 
,  familiarly  possess,  complete,  of  its  rise,  culmination,  and  slow 
Ldocline.  This  empire  occujiicd  and  fused  into  one  j»olitical 
l»nd  social  system  the  Basin  of  the  Mediterranean,  whuscarea 
jis  1,1 00,000  st]ujue  miles.  From  out  of  this  they  never  passed, 
I  except  into  the  corner  of  Gaul  and  Britain,  but  restricted  them- 
i«elves  to  the  Meditoranean  and  Pontic  seas,  to  the  Nile,  to  the 
I  J)aaube,  and  to  tlie  Rhone.  This  emjure,  embracing  the  above 
uarea,  contained  under  the  Antoniucs  131,000,000  of  population, 
MtoA  I'Uime  itself,  in  the  gcograjiliical  centre,  had  a  diameter  of 
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50  miles  ami  10,000,000  of  iubaliitants  !  But  the  area  of  this 
Basin  is  for  tlie  most  part  a  salt-water  waste,  into  which  protrude 
the  peninsular  of  Asia  Minor,  Gi'eece,  Italy  and  Spain,  tliera- 
Bclves  filled  with  mountain  vertebra',  and  also  a  low  islands?. 
Space  for  habitations  and  the  production  of  food  is  therefore 
scarce.  The  ci^uivalent,  with  us,  of  this  salt  Kurface  and  nigged 
mouHtain^i,  iseverj  where  an  undnlafing,  calcareous  jilain,  uni- 
forudy  inhabitable  and  productive.  The  rivers  surjiasH  the  sea 
for  the  fi-eightage  o(  commerce,  and  die  front  of  laud  upon  them 
exceeds  the  coast  of  the  oceans  in  amount  and  accessibility. 
The  Basin  of  the  Mississippi  will  then  more  easily  contain  and 
feed  ten  times  the  population,  or  1,310,000,000  of  inhabitants! 
If  the  calcareous  plain  extending  to  the  Arctic  Sea^^the  two 
maritime  fn.»nts,  and  the  mountain  formation  be  added,  and 
the  whole  compared  to  Eurojie  and  Asia,  2,o00,0OU,O00  will 
easily  find  room — a  pojmhition  double  tlie  existing  human  race ! 
This  Basin  is  all  within  the  Temperate  Zone;  but  upon  the 
shores  of  the  gulf,  at  the  level  of  (he  sea,  tropical  fiiiits,  flow- 
ers, and  vegetation  arc  jjroduced.  On  tlie  hitch  mountain  slopes 
grows  the  vegetation  of  the  Arctic  Z(iue.  Between  these  are 
found  every  Kind  of  agricultural  production,  as  wo  descend 
from  the  extremes  to  the  the  central  medium.  In  position  it 
is  exactly  central  to  tlie  continent.  Not  far  remote  from  the 
west  bank  of  the  Missdtiri  river,  iu  the  bosom  of  romantic  scen- 
ery and  tertile  prairie,  is  a  sj)ot  where  the  Smokyhill  and  Re- 
publican rivers,  by  their  continence,  fonii  the  Kansas.  This 
18  the  geographical  centre  at  once  of  the  Ni>rth  American  con- 
tinent and  of  the  Basin  of  fho  Mississip]ii.  The  circle  des- 
cribed fnim  this  centre,  with  a  radius  to  San  Francisco,  will 
pass  through  Vanciuvor  on  the  Columbia,  the  port  of  Severn 
Kiver  on  Hudson's  Bay,  through  (Quebec,  through  Boston, 
tlirougn  Havana,  Vera  Cruz,  and  the  City  of  Mexico.  With 
a  radins  to  the  40th  dogive,  a  circle  will  pass  through  Mobile, 
New  Orleans,  and  Matagorda.  Tliis  spot  is  therefore  the  geo- 
aphical  centre  of  the  North  American  continent  and  of  the 
asm  iif  the  Mississipj»i,  both  at  once.  It  is  also  Cfpiall}'  the 
centre  i>f  the  American  Union,  as  it  is  now  blocked  into  exist- 
ing States  and  into  proiipective  States,  to  occupy  sites  in  the 
now-existing Territi.trics!  Moreover,  it  is  eqni-distatit  from  and 
exactly  in  the  middle  between  the  two  halves  of  the  human 
family,  distinctly  concentrated;  the  one  half  Christians,  ocou- 
pying  Western  Eur<>]>e,  to  the  number  of  259,000,000  of  pop- 
ulation; the  other  half  Pagans,  occupying  Oriental  Asia  and 
Polynesia,  to  the  number  of  650,000,000?  Europe  hasi  all  the 
outlets  of  its  inland  seas  and  rivers  towards  the  west,  debouch- 
ing on  to  our  Atlantic  front,  towards  which  its  whole  surface 
slopes.     Asia  similarly  presents  to  our  Pacific  front  an  Orton- 
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tal  elope,  containing  her  ffreat  rivers,  the  densest  masses  of 
Ler  popnlfttion,  aiuf  detacued  islands  of  greut  area,  den!?e  ]ioi> 
Illation  and  iiifinito  j^roductioii.  The  distance  iVnin  the  Liiro- 
pcau  to  tlie  Asian  shores,  (from  Paris  to  Pelvin,)  travelling 
straight  hy  the  cnntinons  river  line  of  the  Potomac,  Ohio, 
Missouri,  tlatte,  and  Snake  rivers,  and  aeries  tlie  two  oceans, 
is  only  ten  thousand  geographical  niiles.  Tliis  straight  line  is 
the  axis  of  the  tenij)erate  zmie  of  the  Nortlieni  JJuinisjihere 
of  the  globe,  thirty-three  degrees  in  width,  which  contains 
four-fifths  of  the  land,  nine-tenths  of  the  people,  and  all  the 
white  races,  commercial  activity  and  industry  «f  the  civilized 
world.  When,  tlierefore  this  interval  of  North  America  shall 
be  filled  np,  the  affiliation  of  mankind  will  be  accomplished, 
proximity  recognized,  the  distraction  of  inten'ening  nceans 
and  equatorial  heats  coase,  the  remotest  nations  he  gronped 
together  and  fused  into  one  tinivcrsal  and  convenient  system 
of  immediate  relationship. 

Siu'h  are  some  of  tiie  extraordinary  attractions  presented  to 
mankind,  as  a  social  mass,  l)y  the  position  and  configuration 
of  the  Mississippi  Basin.  There  is  another  and  sujierlative 
prospective  view.  This  presents  itself  in  conti-astiiig  the  phy- 
sical configuration  of  North  America  Avith  the  other  conti- 
nents. 

Europe,  the  smallest  in  area  of  the  continents,  culminates 
in  its  Centre  into  the  icy  masses  of  the  Alps.  From  the  gla- 
ciei-s.  where  all  tlio  great  rivere  have  their  sources,  they  de- 
scontl  the  declivities  and  radiate  to  the  different  seas.  The 
Danube  flows  <lireetly  east  to  the  Pontic  sea ;  the  Po  to  the 
Adriatic;  the  Rhone  to  the  sea  of  Lyons;  the  Rhine  north  to 
the  German  sea.  Walled  off  hy  the  Pjrenean  and  Carpathian 
mountains,  ilivergent  and  isolated,  are  tlie  Tagns,  tlie  Kllie, 
and  other  single  rivers,  affluents  of  the  Baltic,  tlie  Atlantic, 
the  Mediterranean,  and  the  Pontic  seas.  Descending  from 
common  radiant  points  and  diverging  every  way  from  one 
another,  no  intercommunication  exists  among  the  rivers  of 
Europe  towards  their  sources;  navigation  is  petty  and  feeble; 
art  and  commerce  have  never,  during  thirty  centuries,  united 
80  many  small  valleys  remotely  isolated  by  impenetrable  bar- 
riers. Hence  upon  each  river  dwells  a  distinct  people,  dif- 
fering fi\)m  all  the  rest  in  race,  language,  religion,  interests, 
and  habits.  Though  otten  puliticairv  amalgamated  by  con- 
quest, they  again  rehii>$o  into  fragmetits  from  innate  geograj)h- 
ical  incoherence.  Religious  creeds  and  diplomacy  form  no 
more  endnring  bond.  The  history  of  these  nations  is  a  story ' 
of  perpetual  war,  of  mutual  extermination,  an  appalling  dra- 
matic catolngne  of  a  few  splendid  tyrannies  cruBh\u«ii;  •«v\xVC\^- 
diuous  luillluufi  of  8ubinL>«iv'(3  and  uuchruuic\^d  gi^li^. 
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Exactly  dniilar  to  Euj'ojie,  thouaili  grander  in  size  of  popu- 
lation, ie  Asia.  From  the  stiipouuons  central  barrier  of  tho 
Himalajas  ruu  tbe  four  great  rivers  of  China  due  eiie>t,  to  dis- 
charge thenigelve^  under  the  rising  sun;  towards  the  south 
run  tlie  rivere  of  Ck»chin  Cliina,  the  Ganges,  and  the  Indus; 
towards  tlie  west  tlie  ri\-ers  of  tho  Caspian  ;  and  n(.>rth,  tlirouh 
Siberia  to  the  Artie  sea,  many  rivers  of  the  first  magnitude. 
During  fifty  centimes,  as  now,  tlie  AIi)S  and  Kimalaya  moun- 
tains have  proved  iiisuwrable  barriers  to  tlie  amalganiation 
of  the  nations  aroimd  their  bases  and  dwelling  in  the  valleys 
that  radiate  from  tlieii'  slopes,  llie  continents  of  Africa  and 
South  Amorica,  as  lar  as  we  aj'e  familiar  with  the  details  of 
tlveir  suiluccB,  are  even  more  than  tlie«e  peii>lexed  into  dislo- 
cated fragmeuta. 

In  contmst  the  interior  of  North  America  presents  towards 
hcareu  an  exjjandcd.  brnvl,  to  receive  and  fuse  into  harmony 
yrhateoever  enters  within  its  rim.  So  each  of  the  other  con- 
tinents, presenting  a  bowl  revei"sed,  scatter  every  thing  from 
a  central  a])OX  into  radiant  distraction.  Political  socieUe* 
and  empires  liaM'  In  all  ages  conformed  themselves  to  tlies© 
emphatic  geograj^hical  facts.  This  democratic  republican  em- 
pire of  North  America  is  then  predestined  to  expand  and  tit 
itself  to  the  continent;  to  control  tlie  oceans  on  either  hand, 
and  eventually  the  continents  beyond  them.  Much  is  imccr- 
tain,  yet  throiirfh  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  future  this  innch 
of  eternal  trulli  is  discernible.  In  geography,  the  antithesis 
of  the  old  world ;  in  saeiety,  we  are  and  will  be  the  revense. 
Our  North  America  will  rapidly  accumulate  a  population 
equalling  that  of  the  re.>t  of  tho  world  combined  ;  a  ]ieople 
one  and  indivisible,  identical  in  manners,  hiuguage,  customs, 
and  impulse  ;  i)reserving  the  same  civilization,  the  same  re- 
ligion ;  imlnieu  with  the  same  opinions,  and  having  the  same 
Solitical  liberties.  Of  this  we  have  two  illustrations  now  un- 
er  our  eye — tho  one  passing  away,  the  other  advancing. 
Tlie  aboriginal  Indian  race,  amongst  whom,  from  Darien  to 
the  Esipiimaux,  and  from  Floritla  li>  Vancouver's  Island,  ex- 
jfite  a  peii'eet  identity  in  hair,  complexion,  features,  religion, 
stature,  and  language  ;  and,  second,  in  the  instinctive  fuftirin, 
into  one  language  and  into  one  new  race  of  immigrant  Ger- 
niADS,  English,  Norwegians,  Celts,  and  Italians,  wTiose  indi- 
vidualities are  oljlitcrated  in  a  single  generation. 

Tims  the  perpetuity  and  destiny  of  our  sacred  Union  find 
their  conclusive  proof  and  illustration  iii  the  bosom  of  nature. 
Tlie  political  storms  that  periodically  rage  are  but  the  clouds 
and  Buoshine  that  give  variety  to  the  atmosphere  and  checker 
OUT  hiatory  as  we  march.  The  possession  of  the  basin  of  the 
Jdjeei&sjppi,  thus  held  in  imlty  by  the  American  people,  is  a 
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crowning  mercy.  Viewed  aloue  in  ita  wonderfnl  position  and 
capncitv  atnon<r  tbe  continents  and  the  nations;  viewed,  also, 
as  the  cloininuting  part  of  the  great  calcareous  plain  formed 
of  the  contcnninniis  lia^in  of  the  Mississippi,  St.  Lawrence, 
Hudson's  Buy,  ami  MaL-kenzic,  the  auipliithcatro  of  the  world, 
here  ie  enpremely,  indeed,  tlie  most  magnificent  dwelling- 
place  murKed  out  hy  God  for  man's  abode. 

Iichold,  then,  rising  now,  ns  in  the  future,  the  empire  which 
industry  and  gelf-governnient  create.  The  growth  of  half  a 
century,  hewed  out  of  the  wildeniCKS — its  weapons,  the  axe 
and  plough  ;  the  tactics,  hibor  ami  energy  ;  its  soldiers,  free 
and  e<pial  citizens.  Behold  the  oracular  goal  to  which  our 
eagles  march,  and  whither  the  phalanx  of  our  States  and  pco- 
])le  moves  harmoniously  ou  to  jOant  a  hundred  States  and 
consummate  their  civic  greatness. 


NOTES  ON  THE  EARLY  TIMES  OF  LOUISIANA. 

NO.  IT. 

Is  1729,  the  Chickasaws,  instigated  hy  the  British  iu  Car 
lina,  determined  on  the  extinction  of  the  French  in  Louisiana^ 
Tlioy  engaged  all  the  other  tribes  with  them  except  the  Illi- 
iiois,  Arkansas,  ami  Tunicas,  from  whom  they  concealed  tlieir 
designs.  Even  the  Uhoctaws  were  partially  gained  over. 
Tliis  movement  was  precipitated  by  tlu-  ill  conduct  of  Chepar, 
commandant  at  Fort  Rosalie,  Avho  had  resorted  to  violence  to 
obtain  })083ession  of  a  tract  of  land  belonging  to  a  Natchez. 
Tlio  Natchez,  now  incensed,  became  princiidci?,  and  not  auxili- 
aries. Messengers  were  sent  to  all  the  triljcs  to  i)roduco  uni- 
formity of  action.  A  woman  discovered  tbe  plot,  and  re- 
vealed it  to  the  French,  who  dit-believed  it.  Deceived  by  tho 
artitice  of  this  woman,  the  movement  Avaa  begun  before  the 
time  agreed  upon.  Tlic  attack  was  made  at  9  u\;l<"'ck,  and 
before  noon  200  of  the  French  were  massaci-cd,  and  92  wo- 
men and  15.5  children  were  made  prisonere.  Tlie  negroes 
were  not  iiajiired.  All  the  property  was  ransacked,  and  tho 
negroes  employed  in  bringing  out  plnnder,  the  Indians  keep- 
ing up  revels  whilst  the  liquor  histud.  In  this  slaughter  tlie 
Yazous  united. 

I>utrelan,  missionary  of  the  Arkansas,  in  this  massacre  nar- 
rowly escaped  from  the  Yiuous,  and  floated  by  the  Natchez, 
continually  pureued  and  fired  at,  but  escaping  with  incredible 
dangers.  lie  floated  down  the  river,  expecting  that  every 
French  inhabitant  as  far  as  the  Balize  had  been  destroyeu. 
Near  Tunica  Bayou,  however,  he  came  u]>on  a  party  of 
"rench  from  Point  Coui>i),  Bayoii  Sara,  aud  Manchac.  They 
taken  on  board  and  carried  to  New  Orleans. 
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Pen'ier,  in  command  of  the  French,  on  receiving  news  of 
the  disaster,  sent  at  once  to  France  for  troops,  and  also  emis- 
saries to  tJie  Indian  allien.  The  lionses  in  and  near  tlic  city 
were  pnt  in  a  state  of  defence,  and  vessels  were  sent  up  as 
far  as  Bayou  Tunica  to  afford  succor.  A  ditch  surrounded 
the  city,  and  guanls  were  placed  at  the  crners.  There  were 
tlien  small  forts  at  the  Tcliapatoulas,  Cannes  Bniles,  German 
ciiiifit,  Mancliac,  and  Pt.  Cmipe. 

Tliree  hun<lred  soldiers  and  three  hundred  militia  were  sent 
agaiuijt  the  Indians  under  the  Chevalier  De  Loubois,  Perrier 
remaininj^  at  home  from  apprehension  that  the  negntes,  2,000 
strong:  in  tlie  colony,  mi  Jit  make  cause  with  the  Indians.  The 
country  militia  jinned  Lubois.  An  officer,  Mispleix,  beuig 
Bent  in  advance,  was  burnt  by  the  savages. 

Lesseur,  wlio  had  gouo  to  the  ChuctawB,  brought  back  two 
hundred  warriors.  TJiey  M\  upon  the  Natchez  by  surprise, 
bringing  away  tiO  scalps  and  IS  prisouere,  liberating  2  French- 
men, 51  women  and  cliildren,  and  106  negroes.  Luhois,  com- 
ing up  witli  his  strung  force,  commenced  the  seige  of  the 
Natchez,  wlu»  had  entrenched ;  hut  from  the  im}>atience  of 
his  Indian  allies,  and  the  desperate  resistance  encr>untered, 
came  early  to  a  ti'eaty,  in  which  the  Natchez  surrendered  the 
remaining  prisoner.  Tliree  negroes  were  given  to  the  Choc- 
taws,  who  bm-ut  them,  thus  Inspii'ing  a  horror  of  the  Indians 
ammig  them. 

The  pi-ople  of  New  Orleans  offered  kind  asylum  to  the 
Frencli  <.'f  the  Natchez,  and  opened  their  houses  to  them. 

Tlie  Cidtkusaws  received  the  remnant  of  the  Natchez,  and 
endeavored  to  got  the  Illinois  to  join  them  in  hostility,  which 
tliey  refused.  The  jVrkansas  also  remained  true;  but  a  little 
trii)e  just  below  the  city,  the  Chouachas,  were  rather  inhu- 
hamly  given  up  liy  the  French,  who  distrusted  thorn,  to  the 
negroes,  who  made  indiscriniiiiate  slaughter  of  both  sexes. 

Th;;  French  pui-sued  the  Natchez,  and  eucamiiiug  opposite 
Bayou  Manchac,  under  Perrier,  numbered  70U.  At  licU  river 
150  Tniucas  joined  them;  but  the  Arkansas,  who  were  to  have 
been  of  the  expedition,  tired  nf  waiting  for  the  French,  had 
returned  home.  Ascending  Red  and  Black  nvei*s,  the  army, 
a  thou&and  strong,  came  in  front  of  tlie  enemy's  tVirts,  on 
which  a  \dgnrou8  assaidt  was  imide ;  hut  from  the  remissness 
of  the  French,  which  their  Indian  allies  ditl  not  forgive,  iho 
enemy  at  last  escaped  in  the  night,  leaving  in  the  hands  of 
tlie  I^rench  427  prisoners,  including  the  Great  Sun.  They 
were  all  embarked  for  Now  Orleans,  and  sold  as  slaves  to 
Ilispaniola.  Tlie  war,  however,  was  not  at  end,  for  many  of  the 
Natchez  were  stili  with  the  Chickasaws,  Yazous,  Coroas,  etc. 

Grieved  by  their  losses  and  expenees,  the  Company  gladly 
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surrendered  their  charter  to  the  King  on  the  10th  of  April, 
1732,  retrocetliug  their  proptrty,  kiril4ji[j,  juriijdictiuii,  etc. 
Tlie  coninierce  of  LoiUBiaiui  was  iimw  made  free  to  alt  the 
King's  subjects.  Thus  ended  the  jiower  (»f  the  Company,  af- 
ter lonrteeu  years'  control,  during  which  the  eottleuieuts  had 
really  increasied  in  strength.  A  large  plantation  with  KtO 
aves  existed  op])08ite  IS'ew  Orleant?,  and  t;oniu  eottagcs  lined 
th  sides  (jf  tJie  German  cast.  Indigo  mid  tnljaeci  had 
been  u<.lde<l  to  rice  as  products ;  the  forests  yielded  timber 
for  export — wheat  iind  corn  came  from  the  Illinois.  A  brisk 
trade  with  the  Indians  was  conducted,  jnstice  was  regnlarly 
aiJniiuistercd,  clergy  and  churches  were  hi  all  the  settlenients; 
a  Convent  an<l  a  Jesuit  society  were  established.  The  white 
population  was  raised  frnm  700  to  5,000,  mid  the  black  from 
2U0  to  2,000.  It  cannot  bo  denied,  says  Martin,  that  whilst 
Louisiana  was  part  of  the  domiuions  of  France,  it  iieyer  pros- 
pered but  during  the  fourteen  years  of  the  Company's  privi- 

It'gC'. 

The  King  paid  to  the  Company  abrmt  ^60,000  ff'r  their  pro- 
perty, which  consisted  of  s«>nie  go(.>ds  in  warehouses,  a  plan- 
tation opposite  the  city,  partly  improved  as  a  brickyard,  on 
which  Wits  200  negroes.  Tlie  negroes  were  valued  at  S1G3 
each.  The  new  Coimcil  was  to  consist  of  the  Govenior  Gen- 
eral of  Xew  France,  Governor  and  Commissary  of  Louisiana, 
King's  Lieutenants,  and  the  town  Major  of  New  Orleans, 
six  Couneellora,  an  Attoniey  General,  and  a  Clerk.  St.  Denis, 
at  Natchitoches,  nearly  conipltted  the  destruction  of  the 
Natchez,  who  had  attacked  him,  and  the  remnant  were  incor- 
]>onited  with  the  Cliickasaws,  by  this  time  open  enemies  of 
tlie  French. 

Some  of  the  negroes  who  were  now  with  the  Natchez  en- 
deavored to  force  an  insurrection.  Tliey  sncceeded  in  enti- 
cing the  negroes  of  the  plantations  of  the  coast,  and  a  phit  was 
formed  for  a  descent  upon  New  Orleans,  and  its  entire  destruc- 
ti<m.  It  was  revealed  by  a  negro  woman,  and  the  ringleaders 
were  broken  on  the  wheel  or  hung. 

The  King  freed  from  duties  the  exports  to  vr  imports  from 
the  colon}'  of  Loui.slaua,  and  ordered  a  military  force  Uj  ba 
kept  there  of  800  men.  Commerce  inimodiatwly  was  stimu- 
lated. 

In  1734  Bienville  returned  to  Louisiana  as  Governor,  and 
Perrier  returned  to  France.  By  the  new  arrangement  about 
30  soldiers  were  to  receive  furlough  every  year,  and  a  grant 
of  land ;  they  then  became  farmers,  and  many  of  their  descend- 
ants are  now  persons  of  wealth  and  respectability. 

Money  bein^  scarce,  cards  were  struck  with  tlie  King*^. 
arms,  and  signed,  by  the  Comptroller  of  Marine  at  New  Orleans, 
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for  sTirua  varying  from  6^  cents  up  to  about  $5,  and  made  a 
legal  tender.  The  larger  ones  were  signed  by  the  Goremor, 
and  Oriliniafonr. 

In  173G  iJionvllle  ])repai\id  a  grand  expedition  to  lako  the 
Xatchez  from  tlie  IihthU  of  tlio  Chickiisuws,  who  had  refused 
to   ^ive    them  iip,  and    wlio   continned    their  doj^redations. 

DWrfnj^iiC'tte  was  ordered  to  l>rinj^  dnwn  his  men  from  the 
Dliinno;  tlie  Choctaws  were  engaged  by  bribe*  to  take  part, 
Bienville,  with  the  force  from  New  Orleans,  etc.,  embarked 
on  rhe  Bayou  St.  Jnhii  in  30  l>oats,  and  as  many  largo  pirogues, 
reaeliing  l'\irt  Con<le  on  the  lOtli  of  March.  They  left  this 
pulnt  on  the  4t]i  of  April,  and  reached  the  Tombeckbee  on 
tliL'  20t:li.  Tlie  Choctaws  came  up  to  the  number  of  1,:?<X>, 
but  mucli  time  was  lost  in  vjirious  delays.  Having  reached 
at  last  the  pottlemcnt  of  the  Chickasaws,  Bienville  fonned  in 
reguUar  square  and  apjtroachod.  Tlie  Britiiph  flag  was  over 
the  fort,  and  several  Englishmen  were  discovered  with  the 
Indians.  The  Chicka!5aw.s  were  in  a  strong  fort  surrounded 
witb  ])ali.-*ade8  with  loop-holes,  from  which  an  incessant  fire 
was  i>om"ed.  Over  the  palisades  a  covering  of  thick  plank 
and  earth  was  imju-nctrable  to  the  grenade.  Tlio  French, 
though  gallantly  attacking,  having  no  protection,  were  obliged 
to  fall  back,  losing  intxny  of  the  best  officei's,  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  men  in  killed  or  wounded.  The  retreat  of  the  French 
was  continued  to  the  river,  where  the  Choctaws  were  dis- 
miesed,  whilst  Bienville  with  his  forces  returned  to  Fort 
Conde  and  the  Bayou  St.  John.  This  was  not  the  end  of  the 
mishap,  for  the  brave  young  D'Artaguette,  witli  his  force 
fiYjia  Fi>rt  Chartres,  and*  1,2U0  Choctaws,  had  come  down  to 
meut  Bit'iiville  as  ordered.  The  injpatience  of  the  Indian 
allies  forced  him  into  the  combat,  and  acting  gallantly,  and 
on  the  eve  of  victory  over  the  CIiickai5aw8,  he  was  shot  down. 
Tlie  Choctaws  took  to  flight  on  the  fall  of  their  leader,  and 
I/Artaguotte  and  his  men  were  taken  prisoners  and  soon  after 
cruelly  burnt  by  slow  flres,  the  Chickasaws  having  then  heard 
of  the  defeat  of  Bienville's  party. 

In  1730-'4O  another  expedition  against  the  Cliickasriws  was 
arranged  under  forces  which  deeceuded  the  river  from  Cana- 
da and  the  Illinois,  and  ascended  from  New  Orleans.  Tlie 
rendezvous  wiis  not  far  from  Memphis,  and  Bienville  found 
himself  at  the  head  of  1,200  whites,  and  double  that  number 
of  Indians  and  blacks.  Six  months  were  wasted  here,  during 
which  diseaw  ravaged  the  Canadians,  and  a  famine  came 
on.  A  small  j)art  were  fit  for  action,  who  marched  against 
the  Chickasaws  under  Celeron,  who  found  the  Indians  prepared 
to  treat  for  peace.  They  came  into  the  rendezvous,  smoked 
1  the  calumet,  made  protestations  of  future  devotion,  and  gave 
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up  the  EiitrlisUmeii  among  them.  Tlit;  force*  vrore  then  with- 
drawn to  tlieir  p^evcral  Ptations,  Bienville  acquinTifjj  no  glory. 
It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  more  ci»uld  have  heeu 
expected  than  from  the  expedition  np  the  Mohilo  river,  which 
went  at  once  to  the  enemy's  stronghold,  wliil^t  thiawna  liable 
to  lio  wasted  by  long  marches. 

The  disappearance  of  the  motale  from  the  issue  of  card  money 
canse<l  an  emission  of  ordonances  or  bills  of  credit,  which, 
thongh  not  a  legal  tender,  becaine  objects  of  commerce.  They 
Were  followed  by  treasury  notes,  wliicli  came  into  circulation. 
Tlicse  eoon  depreciated  in  the  market,  and  gave  rise,  says  Mar- 
tin, to  an  aii'ifttanc  injurions  to  commerce  and  agriculture. 

A  hnrricanc  nestroycd  the  rice  crops,  it  beinga  chief  arti- 
cle of  use  ;  but  flour  came  down  from  Illiui»is.  That  country 
alscisent  corn,  bacon,  hums,  beef,  wax,  cotton,  leather,  tobacco, 
lead,  copper,  wool,  poultry,  etc.  Tlio  winter  of  1748  was  so 
severe  that  all  the  orangu  trees  were  killed,  an  event,  says 
Martin,  wliich  is  the  tirst  on  record. 

Li  1751  a  ship  brought  from  the  Island  of  Hispaniola,  to  the 
Jesuits,  some  sugar  can*.-,  in  order  to  try  the  experiment  of  ita 
culture.  A  uumber  of  negroes  acquainted  with  it  were 
brought  over.  Tlie  canes  were  planted  on  the  Jesuits'  lands, 
in  the  upper  ])art  of  the  city.  Tliis  idantation  had  hitherto 
producc'l  myrtle  wax,  and  indigo.  Tlic  same  year  sixty  poor 
girls  came  over  and  were  married  to  soldiei-s.  Land  and  a 
comde  of  cows  were  all'ttcd  to  each. 

Tlie  Marcjuis  de  Viuulrcuil  being  Governor,  informed  the 
King  of  tlie  difficulties  of  keeping  \\\\  jtlantations  on  the  river 
on  account  of  e.xpensive  levees,  and  thought  they  ought  not 
to  extend  below  English  turn  until  the  lands  were  sufticiently 
raised. 

A  Colapis^a  Indian  offered  his  life  for  that  of  his  son.  Tliia 
instance  of  atfection  Avas  made  the  subject  of  a  tragedy  by  Le 
Blanc  de  Villeneiive.  This  pcrfornnuice,  says  Martin,  is  the 
only  dramatic  work  which  the  Ilepablic  of  letters  owes  to 
Louisiana. 

In  1754  two  French  de8erter.><  were  broken  on  the  wheel  at 
New  Orleans,  and  a  third,  a  Swiss,  according  to  the  laws  of 
their  nation,  was  sawed  in  two  in  n  coffin. 

In  1756  Acadia  being^  ceded  to  England,  the  French  inhab- 
itauts  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  in  the  form  bu1>- 
mitted,  and  some  of  them  being  taken  afterwards  under  the 
French  flag  in  Canada,  the  English  Govenimont  came  to  the 
ree<')luti'.«n  of  removiug  thera  from  the  country,  as  British  sub- 
jects wotdd  not  emigrate  there  sufficient  to  give  the  pre- 
dominance. Despoiled  of  everything,  their  fields  laid  waste, 
these  unhappy  exiles  M'ero  ecattereu  over  the  Atlantic  pro- 
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vinces,  being  sent  off  in  email  divisions.     They  refused  the 
offers  thiit  were  ninde  l>y  the  Englisli  to  eottle  with  them,  and 
cume  in   hirge  numbers  to   Louisiana.     Tlio  levee  of  2<ew 
f  Orleans  was  thronge<l.     They  were  received,  as  those  from 
[the  Natchez,  with  tenderness  and  ho8}>itftlit3-;  all  classes  unit- 
ed iu  tlie  charity  ;  a  tract  of  land  was  allotted  to  each  family, 
with  fanning  utensils  and  King's  rations.     They  settled  on 
,  tlie  river  on  both  sides  above  the  Germans,  and  gave  rise  to 
I  the  Acadian  cuant.     t)n  the  fall  of  Cana<la  other  settlei-s  came 
I  from  there  to  the  same  neighborhood,  and  others  again  went 
1  into  the  prairies,  and  began  the  settlement  of  Attakapas,  Ope- 
lousas,  and  Avoyelles. 

I  The  Colonial  treasurer  was  ordered  to  receive  paper  sccn- 
I  rities  which  were  being  discredited,  and  give  in  turn  certili- 
cates,  in  nider  to  their  ultimate  redemption  by  France. 
'  la  17oU  the  law  against  the  Jews  was  attenijited  to  be  en- 
forced by  confiscathig  their  effects.  It  was  prevented  by 
!  Kerlcrec,  the  Governor,  whose  coiirse  was  not  approved  in 
I  France. 

*     In  1763,  by  the  treaty  <if  Paris,  France  ceded  to  Great  Bri- 
tjiin  the  river  and  furt  of  Mobile,  and  everything  on  the  left 
side  of  the  river  !MiKsissi]»pi  exeejit  the  town  :ujd  Island  of 
'  New  ( )rlean8.    Navigation  of  the  Mississippi  to  be  free  to  both 
I  countries.    Inluibitants  to  be  given  eighteen  months  to  sell  ont 
and  retire  if  they  jilease.     The  same  treatv  gives  England  all 
the  possessirins  of  Spain  east  and  southeast  of  the  Mississippi 
except  New  Orleans.     A  secret  treaty  had  been  previously 
signed  at  Paris,  liy  which  all  of  Louisiana  west  of  the  Missis- 
1  sippi  and  New  Orleans  was  ceded  U)  Spain.    Thus  France  hjid 
not  a  foot  of  territiny  iu  Nortli  America. 
'      The  projx'rfv  of  the  Jesuits  sold  iu  1703  for  $180,000,  they 
'  being  expelled  from  the  province  under  a  decree  <>f  Council. 
1     Tlie  territory  aecpiired  by  Great  Britain  adjuiiiing  Louis- 
liana  was  ]>ut  into  a  province  called  West  Florida,  and  ex- 
tended from  tbe  Mississip])!  to  Apahichicf'bi  river.     Detach- 
ments took  pi>8session  of  Fortg  Ci*ude,  Toulimse,  Raton  Rouge, 
ami  the  Natchez. 

British  vessels  now  visit  the  Mississippi,  anchoring  opposite 
the  city  of  Lafayette,  where  citizens  came  to  trade  with  them. 
The  wants  <if  the  colony  justitied  the  illegal  ti-affic,  which 
was  very  advantageous.  Tlio  tii^st  news  of  the  cession  to 
Spain  came  to  D'Ahadie  in  a  letter  of  the  King,  in  whicli  he 
is  ad\"i6ed,  on  the  arrival  of  the  Spanish  ufficei's,  to  withdraw 
all  the  French  troops,  and  all  pei-sons  desirous  of  going  away, 
and  give  tliem  a  passage  to  France  i»r  the  West  Indies.  Tlic 
King  hopes  that  Spain  will  allow  curates  and  missionaries  to 
continue  their  functions,  and  preserve  their  rights,  and  that  the 
^Councils  will  afhuiuister  justice  according  to  tbe  present  laws. 
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Tlie  intelligence  ■was  received  with  alarm  and  sorrow,  nml 
it  was  hoped  to  prevent  the  ceKKion.  The  plantert*  were  invi- 
ted to  send  delegates  to  New  Orleans  to  remonstrate  and  f'Up- 
pHeate.  Tlie  meeting  was  largt.'ly  attended.  Tlie  most  proiu- 
ment  membere  were  Lafreuiere,  Attorney  General;  Doncet, 
lawyer;  Villere,  Chevalier  D'Aren^bourg,  Jean  Milhet,  the 
wejuthit'st  merchant  of  New  Orleans,  jn8i>])li  Milhet,  his 
brother,  St.  Ma.xent,  Lachai!>e,  Marciuis,  Garie,  Mi'zent, 
Mazange,  Ponj^et,  Boieblanc,  GraudniaiM'n,  Lalande,  Lebsas- 
sier,  Brand,  Kennon,  Carrere,  and  Dessallet*. 

LalVeniere  addressed  the  Cimvention  eloijHently,  propiw- 
ing  tliat  an  embassy  ehould  be  sent  to  France  entreating  that 
some  arrangement  be  nnide  to  prevent  the  i>ej»aration  «'t  Lou- 
isiana fi'om  its  parent  stock.  The  pro]>osal  was  carried  with 
nnaniniity,  as  was  also  tlie  appuiutment  of  Jeim  Milhet  to  the 
niLssion,  It  failed,  lu>wever,  though  Milhet  »aw  Bienville  in 
France,  who  favored  the  cause. 

A  few  plautei*s  at  this  time  came  in  from  North  Carolina, 
and  settled  jnst  above  Baton  Ttouge,  (the  present  Feliciana,) 
and  the  French  of  the  Illinois  retired  west  of  the  Misr^it^sipin, 
where  thev  begun  the  settlement  of  St.  I^ouis.  llie  Brit.in.h 
establiehed  a  post  at  Maneiiac,  their  eouthwesternmost  posse&- 
Bion. 

The  Buccess  of  Dubreuil  induced  Dcstrehan  and  othere  to 
erect  engar  mills,  mostly  below  New  Orleans,  and  a  ship  load 
of  sugar  was  sent  to  France  iu  17G5,  the  lirbt  export  of  that 
article. 

The  fond  hopes  of  the  inhabitants  were  di'^pelled  by  an  ad- 
dress from  Don  Antonio  De  Ulloa,  who  had  arrived  in  Ha- 
vana from  Spain,  being  sent  as  Governor  uf  Louisiana.  Lie 
lauded  in  New  Orleans  in  the  fall  ol'  iVCt!,  but  declined  at 
first  to  exhibit  Ids  powers  tintil  the  arrival  of  Spanish  soldiers. 

The  census  of  17(36  showed  in  Lnnitiiana  1,8'J3  men  capable 
of  bearing  arms,  1,044  marriageable  women,  1,375  Doys, 
1,244  girls — total,  5,550,  with  as  many  blacks.  This  year  the 
yellow  fever  visited  the  ]>rovince. 

Ulloa  sends  companies  to  build  a  fort  below  Manchac, 
another  below  Natchez,  a  thinl  on  the  left  bide  of  Red  river, 
between  the  Black  and  Mississi]>]'i. 

On  the  ISth  uf  January,  17(!8,  the  river  below  New  Or- 
leans was  fntzen  for  several  yards  on  both  sides.  Tlie  orange 
trees  were  again  destnye*!. 

Another  convention  at  Now  Orleans,  headed  by  Lafreniere, 
as  before,  and  the  Milliets,  drew  a  memorial,  which  was  circti- 
lated  through  the  province,  praying  for  the  ejection  of  Ulloa*' 
and  his  officers.  Five  hundred  and  fifty  names  M'ere  signed. 
Ite  Convention,  under  the  inllueuco  of  Foucault,  threatened 
Vlloa,  who  had  not  showed  his  powers,  with  proaeawdcsix. 
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M  disturbing  the  peace ;  but  ho  pretended  that  Ao})rj  had 
given  liirn  poesessit^i  at  the  Balize,  which  Aiibrv  cnrrobora- 
tcnl,  but  no  one  belioved.  Anbry  being  olieetiuious  to  Ullon, 
fell  hiinsf'If  into  contempt.  The  French  bebevod  that  the 
cession  was  J)ut  a  political  nise  for  State  puri)Ose3,  and  not 
Beriuns.  Tliey  even  endeavored  to  get  the  British  in  "West 
Florida  to  (*ide  -svith  llieni  in  the  event  of  resistance  to  Spain. 

Lafreniore  sunjM^rtod  the  memorial  of  the  people  in  a  pat- 
riotic speech,  giving  the  instance  of  the  American  Colonies 
in  tlieir  resititjuice,  and  that  of  Burgnndy,  which,  having  been 
ceded  similai'ly,  the  nobles  declared  the  province  could  not 
be  separated^  and  that  if  tlie  King  desertea  them  they  would 
resort  to  arms.  Tlie  Conncil  ordered  Ulbni  tv  show  his  jKiwers 
in  one  niontli,  or  dejiart,  and  the  inhxibitants  armed  themselves. 
He  soon  deptirtod,  a  bachaualian  jmrty  cutting  the  cables  of 
Lis  vessel  after  he  had  embarked. 

Another  mission  to  France  was  determined  on,  and  entmsted 
to  St.  Tii'tte,  a  merchant  of  Natchitochew,  and  Lesassier,  a  mem- 
ber nf  the  Snprerao  Coimcil,  Tlio  Duke  of  Clioiseuil  told 
tlieni  it  was  too  late,  as  Spain  had  sent  a  large  force  to  tflke 
possession.  They,  however,  obtained  an  arrangement  of  the 
currency  for  their  relief,  tlie  last  act  of  France. 

On  the  23U  of  July,  176L>,  4,500  eoldicrs  arrived  at  the  Balize 
tinder  Don  Alexander  O'Reilly,  dissipating  al!  illusions  on  the 
Bcore  of  the  cession.  lie  WTote  to  Aubry,  who  convened  the 
people  and  read  the  letter.  Whereuimn  they  ivsolved  for  an- 
6wer  that  they  would  all  leave  the  ]>rovincc,  and  asked  two 
jeai-s  to  do  it  in.  O'Keilly  received  the  committee  generously, 
promising  everything,  and  an  amnesty  for  the  past.  This  paci- 
hed  them  somewhat,  and  the  jdaiitere  who  aad  taken  arms 
under  Villiere  came  down  to  the  citv. 

On  the  ISth  of  August,  at  3  o'clock,  P.  M.,  O'Reilly  landed. 

The  export.^  of  the  laat  year  of  the  French  posseseion  of 
Louisiana  were — 

Indigo $100,000 

Deer  skins 80,000 

Lumber 50,000 

Naval  stores 13,000 

Rice,  pca>*,  and  beans 4,0C»0 

Tallow 4,000 


$250,000 
An  interlope  trade  with  Spanish  colonies.  60,000 
The  Colonial  treasury  gave  bills  on  Franco 

for 360,000 


So  that  the  romittancea  were $070,000 
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AMERICAS  LITER ATURE-KOIITHERN  AND  SCiUTIlERN. 

"VTe  concede  that  the  North  haa  matlo  greater  profrrese  in 
literature,  science,  and  art  tJiau  the  South.  It  would  be  uu- 
candid  to  deny  so  ohvioiis  a  fact;  hut  this  rehitive  dinpropor- 
tion  18  not  so  great  us  Northern  men  chihn  ;  nor  is  tlie  value  of 
Northei'ii  literature  at  all  commensurate  ^^ith  tlie  hnulatii)n» 
$0  laviiihly,  and  with  fio  little  digcriininafion  bestowed  upon 
it.  The  truth  is,  all  tli<?  contributiMUs  made  by  the  United 
States  to  the  world  tif  lettere  might  be  obliteruted  witliout 
leaving  any  profound  gulf.  Tlieee  contributiune  might  be 
compared  to  copper  coins  which,  though  bulky  and  nuineroua, 
represent  but  a  small  relative  value. 

Tl»ere  are  sMuie  few  authors  in  the  country  of  genuine  worth, 
(probably  half  a  dozen,)  hut  the  great  mob  of  book-makei-8 
have  ao  litth.i  merit  m  they  have  large  pretensions.  Kvea 
Irving  and  Cooper  are  but  imitators  of  Addison,  Goldsmith, 
and  Walter  Scott.  No  man  in  his  senses  could  seriou.sly  as- 
sume for  Bancroft  and  Prescott,  equality  with  Maeauhiy  and 
Arnold,  to  speak  only  of  recent  Idstorians.  llildreth  and 
Motley  could  hardly  be  put  into  rivalry  with  (irote,  Thirlwall, 
or  Alliiion.  Emeroon  is  but  a  paltry  cop}-  of  Carlyle.  Long- 
fellow and  Bryant  are  respectable  poets,  but  by  no  means 
great  ones.  Tuey  are  probably  equal  to  the  third  or  fourth 
cJas8  of  British  jioets  of  the  present  century,  not  to  profane 
the  names  of  the  mighty  bards  of  times  past,  by  even  the  in- 
timation of  a  compsuison.  Yet,  these  are  esteemed  the  great- 
eat  names  in  American  literature.  Besides  those  last  named, 
there  is  a  host  of  jtoetastei"s  who  diink  at  the  muddy  fount-airiB 
of  tlio  New  England  Helicon,  whose  only  chance  for  immor- 
tality is  admission  into  the  pages  of  8<tme  future  ^rucHeiioe 
or  Dunciad.  The  Sjiragues,  the  DanJis,  the  Lowells,  an<l  the 
Wliitfiei"s  may  go  down  to  jiosterity  side  by  side  with  Tate 
and  Settle,  Cottle  and  Sliadwell,  but  in  no  other  connection.'' 

Tliere  is  an  iniiuentse  numl>er  of  authors  at  the  North,  if  all 
who  write  books  are  to  lie  dignified  with  that  name.  Li  fact, 
the  most  malignaut  form  of  the  cucjetlns  scrihe-nfll  seems  to 
have  seized  upon  the  ])eoi>le  of  that  region.  Every  traveller 
with  even  the  rudiments  of  a  polite  education,  who  makes  a 
lijHng  triji  al)road,  gives  the  result  uf  his  experience,  and  ob- 
servation in  a  printed  book.  Every  divine  who  has  pi-eached 
Year  at^er  year  to  sleepy  congregations,  makes  a  collection  of 
Lie  sermons  and  intiiets  them  on  the  p\iblic.  Each  petty  pro- 
fessor orvillage  school  master  thinks  it  necessary  to  makesome 
new  compilation  of  history,  natural  philosophy,  or  chemistry, 
or  to  enlighten  the  world  with  a  treatise  ou  grammar,  ^eo^ar 
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i)]iy,  nr  aritbmotic.    Pfilititians  in  Congress  even,  carofiilly  col- 
ect  the  lipL'oc'lif  s  mtuk'  to  inattt^ntive  ears,  an<l  put  them  forth 
as  ppeciiiK-ns  of  oratory.     Inih^nduals  of  every  jirofedsion  aud 
iu  every  walk  of  life,  of  every  sex  and  condition,  if  they  find 
no  other  mode  of  communicating  with  the  public,  print  col- 
lections of  their  private  correspondence,  that  models  so  per- 
fect of  ejtiiitnlary  style  may  not  be  lost  to  the  world.     Such 
are  the  materials  of  which  the  large  mass  of  Northern  litera- 
ture is  made  up.     This  is  the  t<»undatii>n  for  the  clamorous 
boasting  witli  which  our  cars  are  dinned    about  ^Northern 
6U]>erlority  over  the  illiterate  and  barbarcni:*  South  t 
I     Although,  the  general  character  of  the  literature  of  the 
[United  States  be  as  above  reprcsenteil,  yet  the  productions  of 
Ipolifieril  literature  given  by  them  to  the  wnrJd,  will  favorably 
[compare  with  tlie  best  of  that  of  any  people,  ancient  or  modern. 
iTlie  nature  of  nur  institutions,  our  manners,  and  habits,  and 
lour  inclinatiiHiis,  ^leculiarly  tit  us  t(v  excel   iu  tiiis  important 
[department  <if  lettei-s,  and  here  t!ie  Southern  miml  has  aehioveil 
lits  most  pignal  trinm]ili9,     The  political  writings  of  Jeffei-son, 
iMadigon,  a!id  Callioun  have  never  been  euqiapsed.     It'  this 
I  Were  the  ])ro]^or  jihice  it  might  easily  bo  denntiistrated,  that 
[tilt;  Federal  Gmcrnnieiit  was  chiefly  formed,  and  direction 

fivon  to  its  policy  at  every  important  periiKl  of  our  history 
V  Southern  h^tateBinen,  that  Soutlieni  uratory  and  Southern 
[diplomacy  have  nccoinplished  more  than  a  proportionate 
[share  fi>r  the  permanent  honor  and  glory  of  our  common 
[conntiy.  Of  furnial  treatises  on  Govemnient  and  nolitical 
I  phili>gonliy,  the  South  has  not  bo  many  as  the  North.  Tlie 
[expressKm  of  Southern  thought  ou  these  subjects  is  to  be 
[found,  in  a  large  measuie,  in  tho  occasional  essay,  the  fugitive 
[  8j»ecch,  or  the  still  more  fugitive  newspaper  article,  in  most 
I  fases,  thrown  off  at  a  heat,  instead  of  being  carefully  elabora- 
I  ted.  Too  much  iif  our  mental  wealth  and  resonrces  has  been 
■wasted  in  this  desultory  way. 

The  most  illiberal  jXortliemcr  conld  scarcely  deny  that 
Southern  oratfirs,  diplounxts,  statesmen,  and  generals  have 
added  as  much,  to  say  the  least,  to  the  national  reputation  as 
those  from  tlieir  own  section.  And  whatever  of  gh  >ry  attaches 
to  the  American  name  in  the  e«.timation  of  other  nations,  is 
not  on  account  of  our  achievemeuta  in  poetry,  philosophy,  or 
the  fine  arts.  If  the  North  is  superior  to  tho  Sontli  in  tnese 
latter,  at  all  events,  it  is  bnt  a  siiperitirity  where  only  medi- 
ocrity at  best,  has  been  attained.  The  knowledge  of  this  fact, 
fi>r  fact  it  is,  ought  ti>  abate  somewhat  the  loruly  airs  of  oiur 
Kni-them  bretliren,  if  brethren  tliey  can  b mijer  be  called. 

While,  then,  we  do  not  claitn  that  Southern  authors  are  en- 
titJed  to  he  j>laced  in  tho  front  vauk  T.\ath  the  groat  English 
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masters,  yot  vre  tin  claim  tliat  they  aro  Ijifrlily  respectable  in 
jjoiut  both  of  nninbers  and  ability.  It  ib  only  necessary  to 
meutiun  a  few  of  them. 

Poe,  if  not  the  very  first  of  American  poets — in  our  opinion 
facile  printej)« — cannot  bo  denied  by  suy  just  uud  discrimi- 
nating Northern  man,  full  equality,  at  least,  with  the  bc^^t  of 
them.  Pinkney,  Meek,  Paid  Ilayne,  Grayson,  (autlmr  of  The 
nireUng  and  the  Slair,)  Barron  Ilope,  and  P.  P.  Cooke,  are 
certainly  no  mean  names  in  the  American  Parnassus,  and  they 
have  s.tretclad  as  bold  a  wing  into  the  regions  of  poesy  as 
contemporary  Xortherii  bank.  In  the  department  of  Fietion, 
ehine  con&pieuoui^ly  the  names  of  Gilmore  Sims,  Kennedy, 
Dr.  Bird,  J.  Esten  Cuoke,  Mrs,  Terlume,  (author  of  AfoMy 
3fi)ts  Side,  itv.".,)  and  Tucker.  Tlie  two  tii-st  of  these  are  pro- 
bably as  well  known  at  home  and  abroad  as  any  names  in 
American  literature.  In  Biography,  ilarshal,  "Wirt,  and  Ken- 
nedy, need  fear  nothing  by  being  [ilaeed  in  I'ivalry  with  Xorth- 
ern  writers  in  the  same  field.  Indeed  Kennedy's  Life  of  Wirt 
tuay  be  pronounced,  we  think,  without  undue  assumption,  tJie 
ckt:/  rfivitvre  of  America  in  tlie  interesting  department  of 
biographical  literature. 

Mr,  Calhoun's  Treatises  on  Government  and  rm  the  Consti- 
tntion  of  the  United  States,  publis^hed  in  the  tirst  volume  of 
his  collected  works,  is,  without  doubt,  the  alilest  contribution 
made  by  the  Uniteil  States  to  the  [lulitical  literature  of  our 
language.  Tliese  treatises  were  never  revised,  nor  even  di- 
vided into  chaptei-8  and  sections  by  their  distinguished  author: 
bnt,  Bpite  of  carelessness,  every  word  ia  solid  bullion,  and 
every  sentence  expresses  thought,  at  once  novel  and  profound, 
clothed  in  tlie  aptest  and  most  appropriate  phraseology. 
Grimke,  Tucker,  and  Upshur,  too,  have  written  valnulde  trea- 
tises upon  Government,  to  say  nothing  of  Ma<lisnn,  Jetl'ei'son, 
and  hosts  of  occasional  writers  who  would  have  deei)ly  im- 
pressed themselves  upon  the  literature  of  the  times,  if  their 
thonghts  wasted  in  periodicals  bad  been  digested  into  some 
more  permanent  form. 

In  moral  and  social  science,  the  works  of  Prof.  Dew,  of 

Prof.  Bledsoe,  of  George  Fitzhugh,  and  of  Dr.  Smith,  of  lian- 

dolpli  Maeon  College,  encli  and  all  of  them  arc  eminently 

'ive,  philosophical,  profound,  and  logical.     Tlio  Xortu 

un  to  the  wi.irld  nothing  superior  upon  these  subjects. 

As  an  essa}'  and  review  writer,  tlie  merits  of  Legare  are  so 
supereminent  that  no  American  can  be  placed  in  competition 
with  him  even.  None  but  the  moat  bigoted  Bostonian  of  the 
Tnwt  illiberal  cll<|ue  can  deny  the  genius,  the  eloquence,  the 
learning,  the  pohi^h,  and  the  perlect  mastery,  both  of  matter 
and  of  style,  instinct  ia  every  page  of  Legare. 
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In  genci-aLLiterature,  the  delightful  rohinies  of  Baldwin] 
have  loft  thoir  impress  upon  thousands.  No  man  who  ha^j 
read  the  treatise  upon  the  Latin  linignap:e  by  Gessner  Han>j 
6i>n,  vt'  the  Univefsitv  of  Virf;'inia,  woul<l  deny  to  its  author] 
the  most  profound  scnularship,  nitt  the  flippant  and  superficial] 
scholarship  of  D.jfi<'(fi(in3ii}ff  Antlion,  but  ratlier  that  of  tlifl  1 
great  Gennan  ■\vritei-s  and  cominentatfir^f^  nptpu  the  chistiies. 

In  Art,  'W'^as'hington  Allston,  a  native  of  the  South,  although.! 
a  resident  <if  tlie  North,  has  acliieved  his  place  as  a  painter  I 
second  to  none  which  xhh  country  lias  yet  given  birth  to,} 
Chapnian  and  Gnlt  too,  are  not  unKnown  to  fame.     This  hst 
miglit  easily  be  extended,  but  euoujih  has  been  said  to  tliow 
that  the  Sontli  hn.s  no  reaiion  to  hang  lier  head  in  shame  wheixj 
compared  with  the  i\o/'th  even  on  the  score  of  literary  cul- 
ture. 

It  is  M'orse  than  folly  for  Soutliem  authors  to  expect  jusficej 
from  NortJiern  criticism — it  would  be  madness  to  ejqiect  other! 
than  insult  and  ribaldry  from  New  England.  It  is  a  part  of] 
a  studied  and  persistent  policy  to  discourage  and  depreciate  [ 
all  literary  eil'orr  at  the  South,  a  jxdicy  tlie  offspring  at  one©  I 
of  vanity  and  of  deadly  hate.  Unfortunately,  from  variouaj 
causes,  New  England  has  come  to  bo  rcganled  by  other] 
nations  as  the  literary-  exjioncnt  of  American  thought,  and  her  I 
judgments  concerning  American  autbore  arc  accepted  bjj 
them  without  inqiury  or  examination.  There  is  a  morbid] 
jealonsy  in  New  England  of  all  literary  excellence  in  anyJ 
part  of  the  country,  outside  of  her  own  narrow  limits,  Whatj 
then  can  the  SoutJi  ex]>ect  from  the  tender  charities  of  criticaj 
who  view  all  her  productions  through  the  spectacles  of  aj 
ramj»aut  and  intolerant  sectionalism.  Eigotry  and  exclusivo-J 
uess  are  tlie  chiu-acteristics  of  the  New  England  mind  eijually  I 
in  literature  as  in  i)olitics,  and  in  religion.  It  has  even  become  j 
the  fa!'hi<m  now  to  ignore  tlie  existence  of  Southern  authon 
or  if  mentioned  at  all,  they  are  spoken  of  only  in  terras  of 
unmeasured  contempt  or  gross  scurrility.  Such  a  line  of 
jiiiliey  steadily  adhered  to  lias  had  the  effect,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, of  discouraging  Southern  literature,  V>ut  the  last  few! 
years  have  given  hojioful  indications  of  greatlv  increasodl 
mental  activity  in  tlie  South,  and  of  a  corrcsponcfing  literaryj 
expression  of  that  activity.  Southern  honks  are  beginning  t^j 
be  better  reflexes  of  Southern  thought.  Southern  foeliug,] 
Southern  manners,  customs,  and  peculiarities,  and,  in  shoi-t,! 
to  bo  more  "racy  of  the  soil"  tfian  formerly.  All  literaturaj 
which  has  any  value  is  instinct  with  natiomdiRUi,  tlie  more] 
intense  the  better.  Imitation  is  always  weak  and  feeble,  andj 
when  tCKj  servile,  emaf-culates  the  mind  and  deprives  it  of  itBl 
manly  strength.    The  Komau  hterature  was  but  an  imitation! 
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of  the  Greek,  the  French  Dramatic  and  later  Italian,  of  thoj 
ancient  clsLssic.  In  England,  Gernmnj-,  aiul  Spain,  on  th^J 
contrary,  literature  sprung  np  a  vigorous  ami  hanly  plant 
fresh  from  its  native  soil.  It  is  not  unfair  to  say,  that  in  thftJ 
latter,  there  is  tar  more  of  liolJness,  of  originality,  of  fer-j 
tilitv,  and  exuberance  than  in  the  former.  So  tno.  New  Eng-1 
lan^  literature  is  but  a  copy  of  that  of  Old  England.  TlieJ 
Yankee  dwarf  attempts  to  wear  tlie  clotliea  of  the  British 
giant,  and  cuts  a  most  sorry  figure. 

Let  us  then  encourage  any  tendency  which  inav  appear  inj 
Sontliern  letters  to  retlect  the  modes  f»f  tliought,  tlie  haliits  oi 
muid,  or  any  of  tiie  peculiarities  of  our  character,  our  institu- 
tions, and  our  local  liistory,  and  in  a  few  years  we  shall  havi 
a  literature,  the  influence  of  which  will  he  deeply  and  widely] 
felt,  and  which  will  make  ita  impress  upon  tlie  opinions  of  the« 
world. 


Note. — It  may  be  that  in  the  above  we  have  spoken  hareh- 
ly  of  the  sectional  and  sectarian  spirit  of  New  England,  yetj 
we  would  bo  unjust  did  we  not  make  largo  exceptions  in  favor] 
of  a  numerous  class  of  just  and  even  generous  and  lil)eralJ 
men  of  conipreliensivc  and  sagacious  mimls,  who  desi)ige  asi 
heartily  as  we  do  tlie  narrowness  and  bigf»try  which  wouU" 
claim  intellectual  supremacy  for  themselves,  and  deny  thol 
existence  of  literary  merit  in  the  authors  of  the  hated  andl 
slandered  Soutli. 

This  class  of  men  unfortunately  is  too  small  to  control  New] 
England  sentiment,  but  they  deserve  the  more  credit  for  thej 
manliness  and  courage  with  which  they  defy  the  prevailingf 
preindiofs  of  their  section.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  South  to] 
make  suitable  recognition  on  all  proper  occasions  of  the  ser- 
vices rendered  by  tliese  generous  men,  and  to  be  careful  uot ' 
to  coafonnd  them  with  thy  mass  of  her  tradncers. 
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We  have  ebcwhere  noticed  the  project  now  on  foot  for  the' 
porjiose  of  erecting  a  Southern  University,  in  order  to  estah- 
lisli  a  par  with  sinnlar  institutions  which  have  been  so  benefi- 
cial to  the  Northern  States,  and  also  in  the  deplorable  event 
of  tlie  dissolution  of  the  Union,  that  the  eons  of  the  South] 
tnay  not  be  comjielled  to  leave  their  own  country  to  acquire  i 
the  education  and  accomplishments  which  are,  for  the  most 
part,  to  be  obtained  at  the  Northern  colleges  only.     We  hope, 
that  this  step,  in  the  right  direction,  will  be  undertaken  calmly 

*  efficiently,  and  that  all  the  ground  of  reliectiou  a.ud  eTi\»^ 


rience  will  be  thoroughly  gone  over  and  rigidly  examined, 

for  t(i  <nir  iiiinil  tliere  liiis  not  yet  been  erected  a  university, 
which  hii5  not  among  the  conii*orieut  parts  of  its  order,  some 
ingrt!dient  \v!»ich  exporiencc  has  not  eventually  proved  to  he 
an  important  error,  jind  from  which  our  Southern  colleges  arc 
least  of  all  cxeni])t. 

It  has  often  ritruok  us  with  astoniBhment  that  the  colleeriato 
institutions  utul  large  f  lementary  schools  of  this  c<Mintry  nave 
not  considered  gymnastic  exercises  with  the  attention  which 
such  a  bninc'h  of  education,  exerting  so  powerful  an  influence 
upon  the  future  career  of  the  student,  seems  to  re(inire — a 
liranch  of  education  wliich  has  received  the  greatest  care  in 
Europe,  but  which  should  be  required  yet  more  in  this  coun- 
try, where  nine-tenthe  of  the  students  settle  down  to  a  seden- 
tary pnvfession,  such  as  law,  phyt^ic,  or  commerce.  We  be- 
lieve tliere  are  many  narrow-minded  professors  who  will  de- 
cry these  remarks,  exclaiming — "gymnastic  education  must 
be  Ignored — Mind  ought  not  to  be  subservient  to  Matter,"  and 
introduce  various  other  arguuieuts  proved,  on  investigation, 
to  be  as  untenable  in  tlieory  as  they  are  untnie  in  fact. 

Now  we  liope  to  be  able  to  ailduce  such  arguments,  based 
upon  facte,  as  will  ct>nvince  our  readere  that  gymnastic  exer- 
cises are  called  for  by  social  morality,  health,  and  mental 
energy. 

Let  us  first  call  attention  to  the  incident  daily  brought 
before  our  eyes,  but  which  custom  has  rendered  too  familiar 
to  be  shocked  at — we  mean  Young  America — nor  the  ruddy, 
energetic  fellow,  but  the  swearing,  vulgar,  brandj'-drinking 
pHi>Tiy  of  sixteen  to  twenty-two  years,  whom  we  see  standing 
on  the  corners  <-if  the  main  and  fasbifmnble  streets.  Prema- 
ture men  (»f  eighteen,  with  few  of  tlie  virtues  and  all  of  the 
vices  of  virility.  Do  they  need  any  comments  if  Do  not  vour 
hearts  sicken  at  the  sight  ot  them,  and  their  conduct,  as  daily 
displayed  on  our  public  thorouglifares?  The  idea  of  any 
athletic  sports  never  enters  tlie  head  of  one  in  ten  of  them. 
It  is  with  these  figures  bufore  his  mind  that  tlie  eilitor  in  his 
sanctum,  or  the  t-lergymau  in  his  puljiit,  aiumadvcTts  upon  the 
depravity  of  the  age  in  the  Iargi'.>*t  capitals  of  his  form,  or  the 
most  dulcet  tones  of  clerical  iudignatiou. 

Upon  a  strict  examinatitin  o  the  subject  it  will  be  fonnd, 
"undeni.iVtle,  that  the  ]>riinary  and  radical  cause  of  the  greater 
part  of  this  moral  distemper  lies  in  the  fact  (bat  the  bova  of 
tlie  above  nientionL'(l  age,  owing  to  their  treatment  at  scnool, 
have  no  taisle  for  tliose  violent  sports  which  are  the  pride  of 
their  Enropt-an  contemporaries.  Tliere  shall  a  teacher,  dunng 
recreation  nours,  order  his  scholars  to  run,  leap,  wrestle,  &c., 
for  sporL     Would  .they  do  it  if  ordered  ?    Assuredly  not,  for 
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tliey  would  not  consider  it,  nor  wonld  it  bo  recreation.  No 
true  boy  will  jilay  ccrtHin  games  Bpecified  by  his  miister  un- 
less cornpencu.  Suclv  prolileinatical  youths  exist  in  primers 
and  Yairy  talcs  only.  No  I  but  it"  there  is  a  gynmasuim  at- 
tached to  every  large  school,  and  if  each  boy  is  taught  fur  an 
honr,  every  day,  certain  exercises  by  a  competent  teacher, 
and  if  attention  to  and  proficiency  in  tlieni  is  su-^  rigidlv  exacted, 
aa  in  their  Latin,  Greek,  and  niatliematics,  as  i8  t)ie  case  in 
the  English  scliools,  then  there  will  be  no  necessity  for  exact- 
ing sports  any  more  than  forcing  water  to  return  to  its  level. 
No  necessity  of  inquiring  for  young  Archilles,  provided  you 
have  a  helmet  among  the  trinkets.  The  tone  of  the  whole 
bcIkkiI  would  be  changed  mentally,  morally,  and  physically  ; 
tlie  pupils  would  be  hardier  and  healthier;  their  les-sous  would 
be  easier  to  learn ;  they  wouhl  Inive  power  to  work  and  would 
do  it. 

Let  us  see  if  sncli  a  course  could  be  adopte<l  by  an  Ameri- 
can college.  Every  institution  of  liiat  elates  implies  a  pream- 
ble, as  it  were,  to  its  constitution  or  by-laws,  that  each  student 
who  enters  the  university  does  so  by  ins  own  free  will,  and 
that  he  conies  with  the  full  desire  to  apply  himself  to  a  long 
and  seritxift  course  cf  study.  Now  any  ci>erci"n  otherwise 
tlian  moral  would  lie  repugnant  to  the  manly  ]>ride  of  a  stu- 
dent who  comes  to  college  at  the  age  that  is  most  susceptible 
to  good  or  evil  inipressions,  and  peculiarly  sensitive  to  tlio 
most  trifling  word  i*r  dee«l  that  seems  to  imply  any  derogation 
of  his  budding  manhood.  But  can  they  not  be  compelled  to 
attend  its  gymnasium  if  it  be  inserted  in  the  by-laws  that  a 
daily  attendance,  for  the  period  of  two  hotn>;,  would  be  ex- 
acted of  each  .student,  and  his  failing  U>  do  so  would  materi- 
ally qualify  his  claim  to  a  dijdoma  in  any  branch  whatever. 
Who  does  not  know,  who  has  not  heard  of  the  strictness  of 
tlie  University  of  Virginia  at  Charlottesville?  When  degrees 
are  obtained  there  they  are  obtained  at  the  expense  of  sucn  ex- 
ipefisive  labor  and  fatigue  as  often  ent^iils  a  mental  prostration 

f  many  months,  permanently  affecting  the  eonslitutinn. 

Nay,  we  are  well  nware  that  the  severe  btmly  there  rendered 

necessary  by  the  faculty  has  cost  the  lives  of  many  .^-tndents — 

that  the  wet  napkin,  bound  around  the  aching,  splitting  head, 

the  brain  within  toils  through  the  small  hours  of  the  niglit, 

the  letters  dance  in  demoniac  whirl  upon  the  homicidal 

■age,  has  served,  alas,  too  often  to  bind  up  the  dropping  chin, 

urried  to  an  early  grave  by  a  nobler  anddtion  tlum  ever  ac- 

ated  the  [iroudest  knight  of  romance  <»r  history,     IIo  has 

himself  as  with  a  razor  he  would  cut  his  throat.     Nor 

that  youth  robbed  himself  only.     Ik-  has  robbed  yon,  aa 

me ;  our  libraries  ore  robbed  of  himdreds  of  volumes 
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of  poetry,  prose,  science,  phUogophy,  and  reli^on — ay,  even 
the  %'ery  university  that  marked  tlic  Bclf-sacrifice  has  been 
robbed,  robbed  of  the  recompense  that  woukl  have  been  its 
dne  for  the  maturing  and  ornamenting  a  maeter-inind.  Rob- 
bed is  our  country  and  all  humanity. 

If  the  faculty  of  a  university  places  the  flower  of  honor 
on  tho  brink  of  a  precijiicc,  it  ehould  provide  sucli  means  as 
would  prevent  the  dizziness  that  is  consequent  to  its  posses- 
sion. 

We  know  that  the  students  do  take  some  recreation — ^they 
rest  tlieir  minds  by  light  reading,  and  walk  and  take  a  little 
exercise,  etc.  It  is  an  instant  necessity — they  would  be  in 
bedlam  in  tliree  months  if  they  did  not ;  and  doing  that  only 
they  will  lie  in  their  graves  in  as  many  years.  It  may  be 
said  that  those  to  whom  this  severe  srndy  is  supposed  to  apply 
compose  but  a  small  prtijturtion  of  the  wliole.  Granted!  But 
that  same  small  propi^rticni  ought  to  comprise  the  aristocracy 
of  merit  and  genius — the  only  aristocracy  of  America — writers, 
orators,  and  men  t»f  science,  are  they  worth  savinj'?  Ought  to 
comprise,  but  does  not.  Do  we  not  hear  every  day  the  skep- 
tical sneer  of — '*  well,  what  good  has  his  leammg  clone  hiini" 
And  the  champion  is  silent,  for  the  rod  that  was,  by  a  long 
preseure,  ke}>t  bent,  has  lost  its  elasticity.  Kor  does  anything 
but  bonclit  accrue  even  to  the  idler,  likewise  compelled  to 
attend,  if  he  would  save  hinisclf  from  the  disgrace  of  being 
whipped.  It  would  to  the  idlest  give  such  a  knowledge  of 
personal  security  as  would  do  away  with  tlie  necessity,  as  it 
IS  termed,  of  bearing  deadly  weapons. 

The  students,  therefore,  will  receive,  on  graduating,  a  di- 
ploma for  proliciency  in  any  of  the  respective  branclies  of 
science,  and  bear  stamped  on  their  wcU-ilevcloped,  muscular 
franu's  nature's  diploma  for  courage  and  fortitude,  alike  com- 
manding the  respect  of  the  man  of  intellect,  l>y  the  strengtii 
of  his  mind,  and  of  the  low-browcd  boor  by  the  stj'ength  of 
his  ann. 

Wo  will  conclude  tliis  article  with  a  sketch  of  a  character, 
which  will  give  an  apt  and  forcible  illustration  of  all  we  de- 
sire to  [irove — that  the  mind  is  a  beautiful  flower,  in  its  per- 
fection redolent  of  lasting  jjeriumes,  but  if  the  soil  that  snp- 
Slies  it  with  life  and  health  be  not  tilled,  a  mossy  moula, 
rawing  out  its  pestiferous  existence  in  the  dark  recesses  of  a 
cave. 

Towanl  the  latter  quarter  of  the  sixteenth  century  appeared 
the  admirable  Crichton,  speaking,  at  the  age  of  tAvcnty,  ten 
different  languages.  He  leaves  Scotland  and  lands  on  the 
continent,  nads  his  challenges  for  debates  on  science  and  phi- 
losophy on  the  doors  of  the  first  universities  of  Europe.    The 
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hall  of  the  debate  is  the  scene  ot"  his  triiunph — Bucceea  iu  ParU 
is  tlie  forerunner  of  that  in  all  the  scientific  academies  of 
Loniboi'dy.  Tlie  gratitude  of  Sf.  Andrews  in  evei'y  single 
instance  ii*  victorious.  At  length  we  find  him  tutor  of  Gon- 
zaga,  eldeet  son  of  the  Arehmike  of  Mantua.  Who  is  not 
familiar  with  his  untimely  end?  Who  htm  not  execrated  his 
murderer  if  What  lad,  on  entering  college,  glowing  with  the 
fire  of  intellect,  has  not  determined  to  imitate  liini?  But 
how  few  reflect  that  Crichton  was  one  of  the  greatet't  athletes, 
and  the  best  Bwordftmiin  and  tiltci"  of  his  day  I  And  to  what 
all  acknowledge,  that  he  could  nut  have  received  the  title  of 
Tlie  Adiuiralde  without  being  as  j>eii'eet  in  body  us  mind,  we 
can  safely  add,  that  while  his  physical  accouipHs'luneiits  might 
have  been  perfect  without  tlie  assistance  of  tJie  ndnd.  the  lat- 
ter could  not  have  attained  such  excellence  without  the  culti- 
vated energies  of  his  body,  i-enewing,  so  to  speak,  the  healthy 
oxygen  as  last  as  it  wiis  consumed. 

Conviticcd,  therefore,  of  the  necessity  of  such  a  step  as  this, 
we  call  upon  our  bretlu-eu  of  the  prei^s,  uortli  and  south,  east 
and  west,  to  letid  their  weighty  influence  to  obtain  its  adop- 
tion in  the  new  university,  whence,  in  tarn,  shall  radiate  the 
example,  until  every  school,  whether  for  boys  or  girls,  shall 
be  forced  to  adopt  it,  and  then  filial]  we  see  more  men  of  mark, 
showing  a  powerful  and  liberal  mind  enclosed  in  a  manly 
frame,  like  a  diamond  set  in  gold. 


THE  FLORIDA  WRECKERS. 

In  the  last  twelve  montlis  59  vessels  were,  more  or  less,  in- 

jnred  on  the  Florida  Keys,     llio  aggregate  value  of  these 

bIb  was  ^62.5,.500,  value  of  cargoes  ^1,!>37,950,     Nothing 

as  yet  to  lessen  the  dangers  of  this  navigation.     Ueacons, 

pignals,  buoys,  and  light-houses,  and  expensive  illuminating 

Apparatus  are  without  practical  effect : 

So.  V«M«U.      SalTage.  ExpeikM.    y»L  VcmcI  A  Carflo, 

1844 2»  »8,712  lOO.MC  725.f»f)0 

IMS 20  r,9,6yi  lOS.TtW  737,000 

184'! 6«  1-2-2,80a  231,41iS  1.6y7,«0O 

1847 87  1»J".),UOO  200,80e  1.6M.000 

1849 43  I25,80«  2(m,ft00  1.282,000 

1B49 47  227,870  21H,160  l.sn.s.WM) 

»M0 $0  122.881  2(Mi.P«0  .i-ikOO 

1851 34  76.8fla  165.080  •'W.ioO 

1862 28  80,112  16^,000  676,000 

1«63 57  174.S50  280,100  1.973,000 

1654 64  88,040  Iflfl.SOO  2,SJ4,n00 

1855...., 80  100.495  189,600  2,.h44.077 

1866 71  Ifl.'J.in  262,640  4.747.000 

1857 69  101,890  172,980  2.00S.460 

ToUl 056        »566,4M  S,«8M»0        W,t6V)YV 
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BANK  PAPER  REMEDIES. 

The  Boston  Board  of  Trade  have  had  nnder  discussion  the 
present  tinanoial  coiulitiini  of  the  country,  and  in  a  aet  of 
resolutions,  offered  by  Mr.  lieyiiolds,  we  find  suggested 
Bomc  food  for  rwfleetion.  Witli  what  is  said  on  the  usury 
laws  we  concur,  but  in  regard  to  the  Sub-Treasury,  put  in  a 
caveat. 

1.  Th.it  wliile  hanks  of  discount  and  deposit,  if  established 
on  sound  prineipk'S,  may  be  muUiplied  to  any  extent  with 
advantage  to  the  jtublic,  it  is  a<ivi8iiltte  that  the  business  of 
issuin;^  notes  ])ayable  on  demand,  should  bo  entirely  separate 
and  dibtinct  from  other  general  haukinp;  business,  and  that 
the  ptiwer  of  making  and  issuing  paper  money  should  be 
withdrawn  from  banks  whose  pnncijial  business  is  to  loan 

rinonev. 

2.  That  the  power  of  furnishing  the  State  with  currency 
lehould  be  exercised  by  the  State  ^>r  the  benefit  of  the  public 
Vat  Iar<j:e,  and  that  the  profits  on  the  cireulation  of  bank  notes 
«lioii!a  be  applied  (after  deducting  the  expenses  attendant 
(Upon  tlie  issue,)  tuwaj'da  a  reduction  of  the  public  taxes. 

3.  That  in  lieu  of  the  <me  hundred  and  seventy  five  banks 
►of  issue,  now  existing  in  tlie  State  of  Massachusetts,  each 
''acting  for  itself  and  euclt  furnishing  its  portion  of  the  cur- 
rency, there  slinuld  be  but  one  bank  or  department  of  issue, 
managed  by   directors  or  enminissioners,  appointed  by  the 

*  State  for  account  of  the  [mblic,  and  that  the  liusiness  of  tlieee 
kt>l!ieei'8  should  be  confined  to  tltc  issuing  of  notes  against 
|l)ublic  securities  and  gold  bullion,  without  any  banking  or  dis- 
T'counting  privileges,  these  to  be  left  where  they  now  arc, 
with  the  banks  and  with  individuals. 

4.  Tliat  in  establishing  tho  relative  proportions  between 
the  issue  of  bank  note!*  aiul  the  securities  and  bullion  held  by 
the  issue  department  for  their  redemption,  the  perfect  con- 
vertibility of  the  hank  note  into  specie  at  all  times  should  be 
secured  beyond  a  shadow  of  doubt,  which  it  is  gcuerally  admit- 
ted may  be  done  hy  holding  two-thirds  of  undoubted  secur- 
ities and  one  third  bullion  for  the  anxount  of  notes  in  circu- 

[lation.     The  bank  note  should  boa  legal  tender  anywhere, 
except  by  tlie  issue  department. 

5.  Tliat  tlie  banks  of  diseuunt  and  deposit,  instead  of  issuing 
their  own  notes  as  at  present,  should  be  furnished  witli  notes 
by  the  departments  of  issue  against  a  deposit  of  public  secu- 
rities and  the  bullion  in  the  proportions  already  mentioned, 
or  such  other:*  as  may  be  Hxed  by  law,  and  that,  to  compen 
gate  the  banks  in  part  for  the  loea  of  the  profits  on  their  circa 
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lation,  thej  should  be  relieved  from  tlie  State  tax  of  one  per 

cent.  t»n  their  capital. 

G.  That  the  usury  lawg,  which  are  so  generally  disregarded 

as  to  be  almost  a  dead  litter,  should  be  abolibhed  entirely, 
^Aud  the  banks,  as  well  as  individuals,  be  at  liberty  to  raise  or 
t lower  die  rate  of  discount  according  to  circum«>tance6,  as  is 
,doue  by  the  banks  of  Englaiul  ami  1*  ranee,  the  legal  rate  of 

interest  to  remain  as  heretofore,  at  0  per  cent.,  wheu  uo  other* 

is  Btipulati.-d. 

7.  That  the  accumulation  of  the   luiblic  revenue  in  tho 

hands  of  Government,  whereby  large  aiuoiuits  of  bulliou  are 
,  liable  to  be  abstracted  from  the  usual  channels  of  trade,  tends 

to  produce  a  contraction  of  the  cuiTcucy  and  prej^sure  upon 

tlie  money  inarki-t,  and  a  high  rate  of  interest,  rt'sulting  in 

the  most  disastrous  consequences  to  those  who  arc  thus  de- 
.prived  of  tho  usual  facilities  fur  carrying  on  tlieir  operations. 


COMMERCIAL  FAIHTRES  IN  ECUOPE  AKD  A^IKRICA. 

The  Mercantile  Agency  at  New  York  has  i-ecently  pub- 
lished a  most  elaborate  exposition  of  this  subject  in  an  adaress 

^ to  its  patrons. 

f  It  will  be  seen  that  the  nun.ber  of  firms  in  the  United  States, 
(California  excepted,)  by  its  records — and  tlu-y  embrace  all 
but  a  class  of  small  retaileiy  in  the  larger  cities — is  204,061, 

.«r,  estimating  the  population  at  25,000,000,  that  there  is  a 
store  to  eveiy  123  of  our  inhabitants,  or  to  every  2.5  tamilies. 
There  has  been  lost  by  337  swindling  and  absconding  debt- 
ors, ]f;5,:i2:^00,  and  by  512  lirms  which  will  pay  nothing, 
their  losses  and  confadential  debts  absorbing  everything, 
$20,300,000.  Tliere  are  3,839  concerns  owing  is;197,0*S0,500, 
and  they  are  such  cases  as  usually  average -iO  to  iiO  cents; 
and  there  are  435  Iiouses  owing  ;c;77, 189,000,  which  will  pay 
in  full  if  tlie  times  ahead  prove  to  be  ordinarily  prosperous. 

Tb«  toUd  fttnount  of  the  liabililie*  of  the  5,123  failures  U  jiul  down 

»t ti  29,801.000 

Bat  there  will  bo  rralize'l  frocn  thoM  vho  will  pay 

infutl $7",18!>,0O()  • 

Ai)donth«amountof  "ordinary  "failures  jl  97,080, 000 

•tiOcenU 7a.832,»XK) 

lfi<».021,000 

Leaving  a  final  loss  of ,  $143,750,000 

Tlie  columns  exhibiting  the  number  of  counties  in  each 
State,  with  the  nuud>er  in  which,  during  the  whole  year,  no 
failures  have  occurred,  will  surprise  us  with  their  showings. 
Ko  otlier  conclusion  can  be  fonned  than  that  the  trade  of  tlie 
country  was  in  good  hands,  and  in  a  prosperous  condition 
prior  to  the  panic. 
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If  tho  country  storekeepers'  general  debt  is,  as  herein  before 
estimated,  82,282,000,000,  it  would  be  fair  to  infer  that  ordi- 
narily the  jear's  business  would  amount  to  all  of  donljle  that 
sum,  or  §1,564,000,000.  From  tliis  we  w.>iild  deduct  for  light 
trade  last  Pi>ring,  and  the  injury  to  snles  this  fall,  40  per  cent., 
■nhicli  would  make  the  businets  for  1857  with  the  country 
merchant,  amount  to  ^2,738,400,00<),  and  as  the  losses  for  the 
year  by  this  trade  were  l|41, 838,000,  tlie  j'cr  centago  is  about 
one  anil  a  half. 

For  the  ediivenienco  of  those  desiring  to  contrast  the  city 
witli  tho  coiuitry  trade,  wo  have  separated  the  one  from  the 
other,  as  will  he  rcai^Ul}'  perceived  by  ret'crenee  to  tlie  table. 
Twenty-six  cities  are  enumerated.  Their  failures  have  been 
2,352  in  number,  and  the  liabilities  of  the  same  amount  to 
$1257,9«j3,0O0— or  an  average  of  about  $109,000. 

In  New  York  city,  including  Brooklyn  and  Williamsburg, 
the  number  of  firms  is  13,854,  the  total  failures  915,  wim 
liabilities  of  51135,120,000;  the  ordinary  failures,  or  tliose  oc- 
currhig  from  tho  ordinaiy  accidents  and  ditmsters  of  trade, 
600,  with  liabilities  of  li!83,y5l,000,  and  of  which  218  have 
made  arrangemi'iits  with  their  creditoi-a  at  an  average  of  51 
cents  on  thedv^llar;  the  swindling  aud  absconding  debtors, 
37,  witli  liabilities  of  §yS8,000 ;  the  number  of  those  not 
classed  dishonest,  but  who  will  jjay  little  or  nothing.  111,  with 
liabilities  of  §8,033,000;  likely  to  pay  in  full,  1G7,  with  lia- 
bilities of  §42,157,«'00. 

In  Boston,  number  of  firms,  4,374  ;  total  failures,  253,  with 
liabilities  of  ^41,010,000;  ordinary  failureB,212,  witii  Iia1>i1itic6 
of  $32,255,000 ;  arrangements  with  creditors,  182,  at  an  avfc- 
rage  of  48  cents  oti  the  dollar;  swindling  ancf  al>«conding 
debtoi-s,  2,  with  $109,000;  pay  little  or  uotliin":,  20,  with 
liabilities  of  ;^03G,000 ;  likely  to  pay  in  full,  19,  witJi  habilitios 
of  Igib.oi  0,000. 

In  Cincinnati,  number  of  firms,  2,513;  failures,  96,  with 

ti3,898,000  liabilities;  ordinary  failures,  09,  with  $2,387,000 

liabilities;  arrangements,  54,  at  48  cents;  swindling  and  ab< 

Bconding,  7,  with  ;f;99,0<«>  liaVulities;  pay  little  or  m>thing,  5, 

^  Willi   ?ilU0,U0i)  liabilities;    likely   to   pay   in   full,  15,  witli 

*  §1,312,000  liabilities. 

In  St.  ].,ouis,  nnmber  of  firms,  1,580  ;  total  failures,  49,  with 
$5,522,000  liabilities;  ordinary  failures,  25,  wil!i  ^3,585,000 
liabilities;  arrangements  4,  at  50  cents;  swiiidliug  and  ab- 
sconding 4,  with  ^205,000  liabilities;  pay  little  or  u<<thing,  8» 
with  ii49S,000  liabilities ;  likely  to  pay  in  full,  12,  with 
§1,234,000  liabilities. 

in  Pliiladelijhia,  number  of  firms,  7,404;  faiUres,  280, 
with   ;^32,954,00U   liabilities;    ordinary    failm-es,   155,   with 
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r,000 ;  assignments,  63,  at  54  cents ;  swindling,  &c., 
13,  with  §;481,0OU  lialiilities ;  pay  little  or  nothing,  150,  with 
L$3,704,000  ;  likely  to  pay  in  full,  52,  with  $11,774,000  liabili- 
(ties. 

In  Baltimore,  number  of  firms,  1,970;  failures,  58,  with 
>3,206,00(t  liahilities;  ordinary  failures,  30,  with  ^2.472,000 
liabilities;  assiginnciits,  17,  at  44  cents;  swiiidlin<i;  ifcc,  3, 
ivith  ^30,000  liabilities  ;  jiay  little  or  nothing,  f),  with  §352,000 
liabilities;  likely  to  pay  in  full,  7,  with  $3a2,0oO. 

In  North  Carolina,  tirmi*,  3,233;  faihirey,  02,  with  $1,171,000 

liabilities;   ordinary  failures,  42,  with  §!(i6S,U00  liabilities; 

lumber  of  agsignments  n<>t  stated ;  swindling,  itc,  5,  with 

^57,000  liabilities;  pay  little,  «i:c.,  13,  with  ;ft428,O00  liabilities; 

likely  to  par  in  full  2,"  with  ^18,000  liabilities. 

Cliarleston,  numlier  of  firms,  900 ;  failures,  31,  with  $(922,000 
liabilitieH ;  oi-dinary  failures,  23,  with  ^S12,000  liabilities; 
signnients,  8,  at  42  cents;  swindling,  etc.,  2,  with  $31,000 
liabilities;  pay  little,  «fcc.,  5,  with  $67,000  liabilltes;  likely  to 
»ay  ill  full,  1,  with  $12,000  liabilities. 

In  Georgia,  number  of  firms,  5,339 ;  failures,  32,  with 
^925,000  liabilities ;  ordinary  failures,  21,  with  $681,000  lia- 
)ilities ;,  aseignments  not  stated ;  ewitulluig,  cVrc,  7,  with 
^5,000;  pay  little,  &c.,  3,  with  ^180,000  liabilities;  likely 

i)ay  in  full,  1,  with  §;19,000  liabilitieg. 
n  New  Orleans,  numlter  of  firms,  2,230 ;  failures,  58,  with 
^6,285,000  liabilities ;  ordinary,  36,  with  $4,388,000  liabilities ; 
irrani^euieuta,  8,  at  55  cents ;  swindling,  ice,  4.  with  §!213,<"»00 
labilities;  pay  little,  &c.,  G,  with  §342,000  liabilities;  likely 

1  pay  in  full,  12,  with  $1,342,000  liabilities. 

In  regard  to  the  continent  of  Europe,  the  following  statistics 
lave  been  published. 

A  comparison  of  the  total  liabilities  and  assets  gives  tlie 
ifolluwing  figures: 

Tol«l  liabilities #400,000,000 

ToUl*sseU 80,000,000 

TIlis  certainly  does  not  speak  well  for  the  manner  in  which 
iO  British  ei'mmereial  commiuiity — which  has  hitherto  been 
^eld  up  as  a  model  of  honesty  and  perfection  to  the  businesa 
tvorld — conducts  its  financial  transactions.  It  appears  from 
lose  figures  that  they  have  been  engaged  in  Hoeculation 
iTipon  a  i)urely  imaginary  basis — upon  capital  whidi  had  no 
pexistence.  In  otlier  words,  that  tlio  firms  whose  rottenness 
Vwd  bankruptcy  have  been  brought  to  light  by  the  revulsion 
inve  gone  on  doing  business  almost  wlmlly  on  a  credit  basis, 
'•and  with  the  knowledge  of  theh*  own  inability  to  fulfil  their 
;. engagements. 
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In  tlic  following  we  give  tlie  names  of  those  firms  wliose 
[liaLilities  aud  assets  are  published : 

I  BAKKBUPT  FIRMS,  WITH  THEIK  UABILITIES  ANT)  ASSETS. 

K^  LlibllltlM.  AjmU. 

■||B Smilli  (b  Co.,  London fll.'S.fJOO  122.000 

|p«g«tt  8l  ricnrii,  grain,  I>ondon 4r>0,000  100,000 

nnrber,  ItoeenauerA  Co.,  German  trade,  Lundon. ..  170,000  20,000 

[DrnpcT,  Pietroni  A  Co.,  coTnmiuion  agonLs,  LondoD.  1 ,500,000  200,000 

f  Josa  P.  DeSa  A  Co..  I^ndon 76,CHIO  46.000 

[.J.  11.  Durt,  oorQ  trade 80,CM)0  8.000 

tBaiik  of  FsrU'v,  Lavender  dt  Co.,  Worcester 3fiO,0O0  260,000 

f Godfrey,  PatliAon  A  Co.,  Glasgow , ,  1 ,60{).iHiO  S40,000 

BGarrisun,  Iluifel  <b  Co..  American  tmde,  London,,,  6'i6,l)0O  410,000 

pioar<>,  liuxton  A  Co..  SwedUh  trade,  London 2, 6(H), 000  597,000 

['Bennun.  Sillem  4  Co.,  London 500,000  207,000 

[  G.  IL  T.  Hielcs,  Eastern  trade,  London 750,000  116.000 

rJamcif  Holnie!^  carpet  manufacturer 17n,00<)  135,000 

LKrell  <t  Kobn,  German  trade 170.000  85,000 

Ls.  C.  LUter  <t  Co.,  wool  combers.  Halifax 1.2C«,000  1,000,000 

[Hendes  Da  Cuela  (b  Co.,  W  est!  ndia  trade,  London..  J.lfiO,(K)0  270,000 

rThoniBs  M«lliid«'«-,  rirniri  dealer 130,000  19.000 

I  Dr.  Maiinix,  Wolverliniupton. ISS.OOfl  80.000 

fcF,  C.  Pcrrv.  Wolverhampton 280,000  170.000 

rT.  IL  Penrbcrtoij,  iron  master,  Deepfielda. 106, 0(K)  1'2&,000 

[Toolf,  W«lvt>rh»iiipton 80,000  25.000 

pHebeder  A  Boldnmn,  German  trade,  London 280,000  180,000 

►  Solly,  UrotJiers,   Hinningliani 880,000  850. OOO 

L  Miles  Simprinn,  !>llk  mitnufavturer.  Leek.... 670,000  U7.000 

I  C.  K.  SehlessinKer  Ji  Co.,  London , 40,000  20.000 

[  E.  Si.'ve  King  4  Son,  I^ndon 1  ,800.000  7(.'MJ,0fl0 

Ik.  Wilk-y  dc  Co.,  «ilk  mercers,  London 250,000  200,000 

L Wright  di  North,  iron  masters,  SUffordsUire. 200  000  1 1 6 ,  000 

Total ,   115,270,000     |5, 916, OOO 

Total  number  of  firau ,.  28 

NAMES  OF  BANKRUPT  FIRMS   ON  THE    CONTINENT,  WITH  THEIK  UA- 
,                                                                   BILITIE8. 

r^ilberg  &  Creraer,  Ilambiirg (I2 , 500,000 

|F.  Blaas  A  Schomburgh,  HamburR 6,000,000 

[  Hipsli,  MoeesA  Co.,  Stettin,  grain 11.600,000 

\  Poijson,  Pliillippe  A  Viberle,  Pari? 8,000.000 

in  berg  lb  Cremer,  S  wedisb  trade,  liamburg 6 ,  000 ,  000 

Total 127,000,000 

I      Total  number  of  firms >.  0 

'     Tlic  New  Yoi-k  Ilcrald  remarks  as  foHows  upon  the  reports : 

I  "The  total  liabilities  on  the  continent  of  Europe  will  proba- 
I  bly  amount  to  about  throe  hundred  millions  altogether,  and 
[the  assets  to  about  sixty  millioiiii.  The  panic  created  by  the 
[revulsiou  in  Vienna  aud  Paris  wa.s  ten-ifie,  and  such  was  the 
I  effect  npou  some  of  the  bankrupts  that  they  cummitted  suicide 
while  laboring  under  mental  depression.  The  governments 
of  Swedeu  and  Norway,  with  the  view  of  preventing  the  ntter 
1  destrnction  of  some  of  the  extensive  establishments  which  failed 
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in  these  countrieg  are  ondfavoring  to  procure  financial  assiat- 
aiice  in  Englunci  tbroiigli  their  uiUhorized  a<2;c'rits.  Tiie  eiiui 
required  is  eaid  to  he  S-<5uO,(iUi>,  and  application  is  to  he 
made  therefor  to  the  Bauk  of  Eii<i;huHl — the  Lousea  asking  for 
the  U>an,  according  to  tlie  proposed  rtrningerueut,  being  obliged 
to  make  over  tiatisljict<)ry  seeujity  fur  the  amount  demanucd. 
The  governuients  of  Norway  and  Sweden  arehi>th  urged  to 
thiB  nieaeure  as  tlie  best  and  a[)parentlv  only  way  of  prevent- 
ing a  large  jmrlioii  of  their  populati<in  from  buiiig  thrown  out 
of  employment.  In  Denmark  efforts  are  beini'  made  to  ob- 
tain a  bmn  of  about  tliree  niillioii  dollars;  and  it  vsji  said  that 
he  Committee  of  Deputies  of  the  Exchange,  the  Dank  and 
le  Finance  Department,  intend  presenting  a  petition  to  the 
inister  of  Finance  fi.»r  the  purpose  of  gecuring  it.  We  are 
jlher  informed  that  there  is  every  hope  the  re(juireduid  will 
)e  granted — '  tlie  more  especially  as  tlie  govcrnmont  ban  hirgo 
leans  at  its  command  arising  from  the  payuieuts  on  account 
l)f  the  Sound  dues.' 

"Aid  has  been  granted  by  the  National  liank  of  Vienna  to 

finus  in  lianiburg  to  the  amount  of  four  mtliious  of  dollars, 

aD<]  with  this  assistance  a  number  of  tbem  have  been  enabled 

40  resume  operations.     Etiorts  are  also  being  made  in  Eng- 

""iind — hut  we  are  not  told  with  what  euecess — by  the  agents 

&f  houses  in  Hamburg  to  obtain  loans.     Whetlier  they  obtain 

"lem  or  not  the  result  will,  doubtless,  be  the  eamo.    Tliey 

■will  eventually  fail — the  assistance  they  receive  only  serving 

to  retard,  not  prevent,  tlioir  dawnfall.     Accounts  from  Ilam- 

|burg  state  that,  altlmugh  iu  uno  week  about  twenty  millions 

Jof  «ff>llars  in  gilver,  bad  arrive<l  in  that  citv,  failures  had  suc- 

fceeded  one  another  without  intermission.     The  amount  of  bills 

[of  exchange  prote.-ted  since  the  commencement  of  the  crisis 

lis  estimated  at  thirty  millions  of  dollars. 

"The  only  failure  we  hear  of  from  Asia  is  the  house  of 
Topiu'z  &  Co.,  Smyrna;  but  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  not 
J  the  only  case  of  insolvency,  for  even  iu  the  East  the  eft'ects  of 
fihe  crisis  are  said  to  have  been  ijuite  severe. 

"In  all  the  failures  tlie  causes  have  been  invariably  the 
laame — speculatinns  based  upon  an  undue  expansion  of  the 
•■credit  system ;  extravagance  in  living,  and  excessive  manu- 
factures." 


COMMERCE  OF  HAVANA. 


■ 

I 


The  foreign  arrivals  at  Havana  have  reached  600,000  tons 
against  3b2,5l!>  tons  in  1.S4S.  The  exports  of  sugar  in  that 
time  have  averaged  about  1,000,000  boxes  from  Havana  and 
Iffatanzas  annually,  of  which  the  United  States  now  take  cue- 
third,  Spain  one-tifth,  and  the  British  ports  one-lhird. 
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The  exports  of  tobacco  from  the  port  of  Havana  the  past 
p'ear  in  other  furms,  exccptiji":  cigar?!,  weiv  3,590,135  poimds; 
ftf  cigars,  14:0,5(i(>,000.  A  falling  oli*  in  the  former,  as  com- 
Dareu  with  oxixirtB  of  185G,  of  5,017,539  pountlB;  in  the  lat- 
ter of  SO,U*l,rK>0.  Tlie  following  tahalar  statement  will  show 
rho  has  iiat'd  the  pure  Havana  during  the  two  years  just 
mentioned : 


31. 

Spitin 6,759 

I  uitod  SlutflS 47.039 

Cowu8  And  F«linoutli ....  105 

Great  Uritditi 24,n4S 

Russia 473 

SweJ.Mi  niiit  DenmarU. . .  1  ..T.11 

Hamburg  and  Ut-cioeii. . .  30,779 

Hollftiid. itf.O 

Ittdl^'imn 4,^34 

Fraiift- 6,,M2 

TriMf*  and  Vouico 1 9 , 861 

Genoa 1 

Otiier  countries 2 ,  738 


-1857- 


Lbs. 
1,797,330 
934,562 


138,886 


485.010 

io2,.W6 
91,703 
18,302 


M. 

8,421 

101.278 

803 

29,S3U 

23 

1,071 

28.023 

2,729 

3.4<i8 

43.370 

6,289 

236 

fl,114 


-186rt- 


Lb*. 

8.02rt.T5B 

2,811.5/57 

13.557 

41)7,640 


715 

1,030,980 

52.730 

S>!8,288 

477,610 


63.710 
4,268 


Tolnl l4D,5(;d     3,690,131     229,766     8,607,074 

Tlie  total  popiUatiou  of  Cuba,  by  the  Census  uf  1857,  is  as 
follows : 

Wliile*.    Freecol'd.  Slave.  ToUL 

Eastern  Deportment 12.5,706       79,983       69,423         272.142 

Western  Department 423,908       U4.8S7     806,036         824,801 


Totftl 549,674     174,810     874,549     l,CyH,943 

EmaiK-ipadoA 6,240 

Asiatic  colunuitg .,  6,808 


Tot«l 1,107,491 


GENERAL  PltlCES  ASD  THE  PRICE  OF  COTTON. 

Mr.  Ivettell,  the  able  coranicTclal  editor  of  the  United  States 
Ecf>nonii(«t,  nudertakes,  as  fullows,  to  give  a  theory  fur  the 
present  low  prices  of  cotton,  and  to  toreishadow  eoniewhat  of 
the  future.  He  has  certainly,  in  his  calculations,  neglected 
the  disproportionate  increase  of  consuiuptii.m  over  the  capaci- 
ties ot  production.  In  our  own  opinion  the  causes  of  the 
present  de]>ressed prices,  are  more  artiticial  than  real,  and  can- 
not long  exist. 

During  the  last  tVw  years  prices  of  most  articles  of  com- 
merce have  been  high,  relatively,  to  the  rates  of  former  years, 
find  various  causes  liave  been  as.signed  for  thip,  rlie  chief  be- 
ing the  alleged  influence  of  gold.    This  is  no  doubt  the  case 


I 
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to  some  extent,  but  the  operation  lias  been  moral  rather  than 
physical.     It  h:i.s  I)cen  tlie  infiiience  of  tlie  idea  upon  muu'a 
minds  of  a  greater  eupplj  of  Kold  which  has  rcmlereJ  tliein- 
more  enterprising  aiul  iiiurci  dispused  to  umUirk  in  uiulorta-1 
kings  of  all  clescnptir>ns,  wlitrreby  a  L'reater  ileniantl  fur  mate4 
rials  and  {j;oodti  of  all  dosfriptions  has  been  brought  aboutJ 
It  is  to  be  diiulited  whether  if    the  greater  supply   of  goldH 
hail  taken  place  silently,  and  from  uld   suurces   vi'  i»"]'l>ly,l 
whether  any  actual  disturbance  would  have  occurred.    W heuj 
the  mines  of  Peru  were  first  di6co^•ered,  and  tlie  metals  begaaJ 
to  flow  towards  Europe,  it  was  in  an  age  nf  the  world  wheM 
the  commercial  interest  wasundeveloped,  and  when  the  meaiial 
ofs])reading  information  hardly  existed,  aa  cmiipared  withJ 
the  present  day;  eonsc(iut'Ut!y  no  practical  efl'ect  upon  prices 0(>J 
curred  for  more  than  2U  years  after  the  diKCoveries.     On  ther 
contrary,  with  the  discovery  of  the  mines  of  Axistralia  and 
California,  men's  minds  became  at  once  excited  to  enterprise, 
and   credit  was  at  once  extensively  bi-oiight  into  requis«ition, 
as  a  means  of  realizing  the  anticipated  protitrt  of  gold  inllu-« 
euce.     From  Europe  and  the  Atlantic  States  large  (|uaiititie8. 
of  goodiJ  ]>urch}ised  on  credit  were  .sent  to  the  gold  countries. 
England  exported  $70,000,000  to  Australia  in  1853,  and  lost, 
nearly  tlio  whole  of  It.    The  United  States  exported  and  lo&|| 
largely,  as  dirl  other  countries.     The  actual  efl'ect  of  gold  was 
luu'dly   to  compensate  these  losses.    Tlie  Russian  wai*  con- 
SDiued  a  large  amount  of  capital,  and  carrie<l  otl'  annually  an 
amount  of  g<ild  e<itial  to  the  annual  product  of  California,  td 
he  spent  among  the  Turks  and  half-civilized  nations  of  the 
East,  whence  it  has  never  returned.    The  general  result  was 
hiirh  j)riee6  for  goods  and  produce,  which  in  their  turn  natu- 
rally stimulated  production,  thus  compensating  the  usiial  ab- 
sorption of  capital  for  railruad  building,  war,  and  exports  to 
gohl  criuntries.     The  demand  for  all  those  purposes  has  ceasedj 
Buddeuly,  while,  aided  by  good  harvests,  siippliesareabundant,| 
Wool,  sdk,  cotton,  and  food  are  all  abundant,  in  face  of  a  les- 
sened demand,  and  some  of  them  have  fallen  considerably, 
and  the  fall  has  i)aralyzed  consumption  among  all  producersil 
as  well  farmers  as  manufacturei's — it  follows  that  there  is  no^ 
trade.    ITio  farmers  are  indisposed  to  sell  }>roduce  at  low  pri- 
ces, choosing  rather  to  economize  expenditure.     The  factories 
liave  everywhere  felt  the  ettects  of  the  rise  in  the  value  of 
cotton,  ami   tJie  lessened  demand  for  cloth.    Many  of  them 
liave   sutTered  losses  on  the  last  lialf  year.    Some  of  them, 
like  the  Atlantic  Mills,  which  sold  a  large  stock  of  nearly  3,- 
OOO  packages  in  the  moment  of  panic,  have  suffered  large 
lofls;  and  the  diminished  purchases  of  cotton  since  Sept,  Ist 
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by  the  Bpinnere,  is  equal  to  40  per  cent,  of  the  whole  year's 
make  of  goods.  Nevertheless,  cottou  which  rose  to  16c.  at 
ftl»e  close  of  the  crop  year,  has  since  fallen  t-o  9ie.,  and  iti  now 
ra])parently  ajjain  rising.  Tlie  crou  and  price  being  the  aver- 
[age  rate  at  w-liieh  exports  were  otheially  made,  with  average 
Eannual quotation  for  Uplands  in  Liverpool,  were  as  follows: 

[  Crop.       Avenge  price.        Talae  of       Llrcrpool  price. 

iMlei.  ott.  mlh*.  crop.  d. 

1893 •,019,090  6-00  «10S.0«S,748  ^| 

is.%8 a,s«,sss         i-eit  ist.mi.om  h        ^ 

1S.M S,9aO,0»T  MT  ni,«J«,AS7  6|  H 

18W S,M7,aa»  B-T4  101,884,204  S|  ^1 

I              18S6 S.MT.MS  9-4»  U«,2S9,8at  6  ^M 

189T S.tWS.OSa  18-50  1&8,»«0,000  T  ^* 

The  average  price  of  cfitton  for  the  eight  years  ending  with 

1S4I>  wai?  7jc.     The  crop  of  1845  gold  at  5-92c.,  and  that  of 

1849  at  6c.,  yet  those  were  fair  years.     In  the  last  six  yeare 

the  range  has  been  very  high,  and  the  jirctduct  of  the  planters 

[greater  than  ever  before.     In  1836  the  price  ranged  16  cents 

[8  mills,  giving  for  the  whole  crop  a  value  of  lj(S5,00i).n00,  or 

Bcarcely  more   than  rme-lialf  the  value  realized  in  the  past 

year.     Tlie  value  of  the  last  two  crops  lmi>been  equal  to  three 

times  that  of  1855 ;  tjiat  is  to  pay,  the  jtlanters  have  received 

pay  for  three  erope,  while  they  have  incurred  tlie  trouble  and 

I  expense  of  putting  up  only  two  crops. 

f      It  is  evident  tliat  %u  high  a  jiriee  for  cotton  could  have  been 
[  attained  mdy  by  a  c(»ricurrence  of  causes.     These  were — the 
Russian  war,  which  diiiiiniehe<J  tlie  eupjily  of  linen  ;  the  dis- 
ease among  the  silk-worms,  which  cut  oil  the  raw  material, 
and  the  shortened  «u]iply  of  wool,  causes  which  carried  tlie 
prices  of  all  these  article;*  to  exorbitant  rates,  and  by  process 
of  substitution,  which  always  takes  jiLace  under  such  circum- 
[  stances,  gave  a  greater  value  to  cottou  for  mixture  with  other 
I  fabrics.     All  those  articles  are  now  becoming  cheaper  under 
[  larger  sujipjies  and  the  liljcrating  of  stocks  through  the  failure 
I  of  si>ecidative  liohk-rs,  wliile  an  immense  check  has  been  given 
to  the  coTisiimption  of  goods  in  all  quartei-s.     Cottfui  has  tliera* 
fore  fallen  from  its  extreme  high  rate  ;  as  compared  with  for- 
mer years  it  is  still  higli.     It  has  not  become  eo  clieap  as  in 
1S43,  after  its  full  from  lOj^c.  in  1841,  to  stimulate  its  purchase 
rot  only  for  holding  by  manufacturers,  hut  even  by  paper 
makers   as   cheaper   ttian    rag.*.     Notwitlistanding,  the  low 
point  seems  to  have  l>eon  reuelied.     The  coming  year  has  the 
aspect  of  low  prices  for  tbod  and  money,  eleniL-nts  in  former 
years  of  large  consumption,  hut  it  Mould  seem  to  he  the  case 
that  prices  of  goods  must,  under  the  influence  of  diminished 
protluction,  advance  to  rates  which_wil]  stimulate  manufac- 
tures. 


THE   ASIATIC   GOAT. 
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1^  THE  ASIATIC  GOAT. 

I  Dr.  Bacliman,  of  Cliftrleeton,  has  prepared  an  able  memoir 
UfWH  the  value  of  tliiii  mtat,  and  the  iiiipoi-tance  of  itB  intro- 
diiftion  among  us.  It  is  ^aid  to  fiirnibh  a  hUpiTior  artick-  of 
flesh  for  the  table  and  tlie  fineness  n>i'  the  fb'ecc^  is  equal  to 
that  of  the  finest  Saxony  wool.  This  goiit  will  breed  in  with 
the  common  goat  of  the  country,  and  is  not  liable  to  be  de- 
stroyed as  sheep  are  by  dogs. 

It  would  do  Well  in  the  hilly  country  of  the  Oarolinas  and 
Georgia,  many  portions  of  which  are  now  ncarcely  cultU  iited. 
The  whole  we^stern  country  from  Nebraska  down  to  Western 
Texas,  and  Now  Mexico,  iiiav  he  rendered  a  feeding  ground 
for  this  wiMil  beiirin<j  g<.'Ut.  iTie  muiintain  regi^ne  uf  \  irgiuiu, 
North  Carolina,  Kondicky,  anrl  Tenneesee,  will  be  found 
admirably  adapted  to  the  raising  of  large  flocks  of  these 
gt)at.s  and  their  crosses.  Tlie  wlhi  growth  of  the  imnm- 
tain  sides,  with  the  native  grai^ses  of  the  rich  valleys,  will  af- 
ford pasturage  suninicr  and  winter  at  a  trifling  coot.  Tiie 
worn  out  plantationis  and  j>oor  pine  lands  of  l!»e  Carolinas 
and  Georgia  miglit  be  l)rought  into  rotiuisition  to  supply 
meat  for  our  iiuirkets,  which,  by  many  pei-sons.  would  be 
preferred  to  venison.  A  single  sheplicril  could  guard  a  flock 
of  several  thousand;;,  more  especially  if  he  called  to  his  assis- 
tance the  large  Shepherd's  dow,  troiu  the  Swiss  Mountains. 
Tliey  would  not  oidy  astonisn  the  marauding  wolf,  but  Ids 
prowling  relative  the  cur. 

Dr.  Bachman  dismisses  the  subject  as  follows  : 
In  conclusion  we  nuiy  be  aske<l,  whether  Are  are  induced 
ito  believe  that  from  the  many  good  jtroporties  of  this  goat  it 
Pvrill  eventually  supersede  the  sheep  in  husbandry  i     We  an- 
swer, certainly  not.     A  gift  of  Providence  so  valuable  as  the 
sheep,  is  not  to  be  cast  aside  by  any  intruder  on  it«  rightful 
domains.     The   sheep  and  the   goat  have  each  their  a[)pro- 
priate  sphere  in  the  economy  of  nature,  and  there  are  giwd 
properties  in  each  that  cannot  be  supplanted   by  the  other. 
kThe  Creator,  in  his  immiiicenl  lienevolcnce,  has  given  a  linnt- 
"ed  number  of  valuahle  donu-stic  animals  and  poultry,  grains, 
fruits,  and  vegetables  to  man — all  capalde  of  producing  va- 
piietiesand  uf  accompanying  him  in  his  migrations  over  the 
|%orld.     K&ch  has  its  limits  of  usefulness,  and  one  species  can- 
Riot  intryde  on  the  rights  of  the  other.     The  maple  tree  of  the 
Ijfortli,  and  the  sugar  beet,  and  Chinese  sugar  cane  of  more 
■temperate  climates,  are  admirable  substitutes  and  of  immense 
PValue.     Tliey  are  also  well  adapted  to  check  the  cujndity  of 
npeculatore  lu  sirups  and  sugars;  but  they  cannot  in  the  end 
'demolish  the  great  sweetner  of  the  human  palate  of  the  world, 
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tJie  old  tropical  sugar  cane.  Cotton  is  at  tliis  timo  king,  and 
lis  struggling,  like  Aiiron'e  rod,  to  swallow  up  all  the  lesser 
products  of  silk,  flax  and  "wool,  but  they  are  destined  still  to 
uokl  thoir  place  in  the  articles  that  minister  to  man's  comfort. 
Tlie  sheep  will  not  Ite  depresi^ed  in  the  scale  of  man's  valua- 
ble commodities — the  goat  will  only  be  elevated  to  the  stan- 
dard to  which  it  was  designed  to  rise.  Tliua  each  jmidnct  re- 
volves in  its  own  sphere  like  the  lesser  lights  in  the  hrmanent, 
iretk'cting  glorj'  on  their  great  Author  and  cont'crring  bcnetita 
and  Itiesbingri  on  him  ''  who  was  created  in  his  image  and 
crowned  with  glorj'  and  honor," 


MEXICO  IX 

Btinare 

SlalM.  mll».  PopulnlloD. 

fApnas  Cnlicntcs JBO  81,727 

Chiapas 18,6hO  161,914 

Cliibunhua    97,015  147,000 

CoJinm 3,020  61,243 

Dumniir) 48, 469  ]37,.'>t>3 

GuAiiajuutu 12,618  718, 77& 

Gui-rrcro 82,008  270,O(m') 

Jttli*oo 48,590  774.401 

aioxioo 19.535  1,002.876 

Jlichuiicsq 22.y03  491, 67» 

luero  Lti>n  »nd  Co- 

aliuila 73,267  1U9,489 

E'Oitjaca  (mill  Tehnan. 

tepcc). 61,823  571.364 

pPaebIn 1S,04»  n8»,726 

}u«retaro 2.445  132,124 

8an  Luia  Putoti Su,'lh6  394, 5U2 

Sir.nloB 33,721  IBO.OOO 

Snnnro 12:j,4(i7  147. 2H8 

Tulineou 15,l3l>U  6K,5!SIJ 

TiiiiiaiiU|>ii8 i:<>,.s:^^  I0i),i>c4 

kTlftXiala l,i);!4  80,171 

IViille  do  Mexico. .. .  W  200,OiKi 

IVoiaCrnj'. 27.MI5  274,686 

fYuoatci]  (,.t  Canueit)  52,it47  C80, 1)411 

IZaiMiloi'ns 3<i,.'to7  305,551 

)Tv</i-    Cttlifiiri!i« — 

(Tei-riloiy,) 60 ,  602  1 2 .000 

SS  Divi«ions. ....  854,662  7,8o3,it05i 


1S5S, 

Popa- 

CapltaU.  lat/un. 

Agiinscalieutes    10 ,  500 

Sail  Christoval 6.500 

Chihuahua 14.000 

roliiim 31,774 

Viclorin 22,000 

CiiiAnujuato 48 ,  954 

Ti.xtlu 4.600 

LiiaJttlftjarn 63,000 

Tolucn 12,000 

Morclia S5,000 

Monterey. 18,684 

O^aea. 25.000 

Puebla. 71,081 

QuereUro 20,703 

Son  Luis  rotosi 40,000 

Ouliaoan 12,000 

L^res 7,000 

S.  Juan  Baututa 4,000 

Victoria 6,600 

noxcak 8,46a 

Mexico ^ 170,000 

VeraCruK 8,248 

iU-rida 40,000 

ZofQtecaa 25,0t)0 

La  Paz. 


fjf  Onr  "WerkJi/  Frees"  icill  ha  devoted  tn  light  literature,  political  %nfortit4tf 
iitm  am/  n««w,  trhihl  thr  "/Jf  t'»>»"  aill  be  devoted  to  graver  and  mort  elabnratt 
paper*,  and  ntatitlie*  uf  developmfnl  and  progrtu,  valuable  for  pretervulion  atui 
Jytwft  reftrtnte. 

%W  The  term*  of  the  "7Z«viW  are  %i  piyr  annum   but  ai  the  "Pret/'  it  in- 
elwitd,  i(  Ml  virtually  reduced  t»  $S,     Thii  riduelion  it  not  made,  homvtr,  im/cM 
"Freu"  it  alto  laJken. 
t#~/n  eitiei,  tingle  copiet  of  th«  "Jlevieu^'  may  be  purehtited  mthout  the 
"J'reu"  at  club  ratet. 


DE  BOW'S  REVIEW. 
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SOTTTHERN  COTTOS-COMPETITION  OF  ALGERIA. 

If  France  should  succeed  to  her  wishes  in  cultivating  eea- 
tsland  cottons  in  Algerin,  we  should  ho  serious  sufferers  hotli 
in  onr  local  and  general  interests;  and  first,  in  our  local,  be- 
canse,  since  she  wmilil  luituriilly  nmnufacture  in  prcfoi'onco 
the  product  of  her  own  colonicH,  the  supply  of  tlm  descrip- 
tion from  America,  to  the  extent  of  iluit  supply,  would  ho 
<llsplaccd,  and  the  fall  of  price  wovihl  follow  tho  ce.?i>ation  of 
demand.    This  sncce.-^s  of  France  would  iinp'ise  on  the  mari- 
time portions  of  the  Southern  Atlantic  Staten  the  necessity  of 
■  reatricting  the  culture;  hccanse  the  injur}-  wnnld  extend  be- 
yond the  mere  loss  of  a  market  tor  a  6]iecilic  rpiantitj ;  it 
would  involve  also  the  loss  of  that  qunsi-conijiotitiitn  now  ex- 
isting between  France  and  England,  niid  leave  us  absolutely 
to  the  mercy  of  England,  our  oidy  remaining  customer,     lo 
the  general  interest,  the  substitution  of  tlio  liome-raised  arti- 
cle in  the  markets  of  Fratice  would  involve  the  loss  of  that 
j)nwitigc  which  invariably  attends  the  production,  by  a  siu^jle 
j)eoplc,  of  a  raw  material  essential  to  the  welfare  of  other 
mat  ions. 

Let  H9  examine,  carefully,  then,  tliis  question  so  important 
lo  our  interests,  and  ascertain  to  what  extent  France  may  suc- 
ceed in  her  attempts  to  produce  '^ea-island  cottons  in  Al- 
geria. 

And,  in  the  tirst  place,  the  fact  tnust  be  conccdeil,  tliat  the 
oil  and  climate  of  Algeria  are  favorable  to  the  production  of 
ne  sea-island  cottons.  Tlie  numerous  specimens  exhibited 
n  the  *' Palais  de  riudustrie,'' the  high  numl)ei'8  to  which 
hey  were  spun,  the  beautiful  laco.^  an<l  muslins  into  which 
hey  were  wrought — arc  so  rnnny  evidences  of  the  fact  that 
^»iuiot  be  set  aside.  These  specimciiB  wexe,  for  the  TaosX.  ^b^tV, 
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of  exceedingly  high  qualities :  they  were  spun  up  readily  to 
No.  600 — the  highest  number  wautcd  for  laces — and  haiiJced 
and  dyed  bo  ae  to  be  undistinguishable  by  any  but  professional 
eyes,  from  the  finest  materials  of  silk.    Tlie  crop  of  the  last 
year  was  2,500  bak-e,  of  250  lbs,  each.    Grant,  then,  that 
great  eft'orts  liave  been  made  by  the  French  Government  to 
effect  this  result — that  hii^h  bounties  have  been  offered  to  the 
Algerian  cotton  grower,  m  tlie  form  of  an  assured  high  price 
for  his  product,  and  that  other  encouragement,  in  other  forms, 
liave  been  held  out  to  them — still  we  must  see,  tliat  the  result 
could  not  have  been  readied  unless  tliere  had  been  a  natural 
fitness  for  the  production.    Then  we  come  natnrally  to  the 
inquiry,  how  mucli  of  the  Algerian  soil  can  be  devoted  to 
the  culture  of  this  fine  material  J     Can  France  satisfy  all  her 
I  wants  from  this  source,  without  reliance  upon  aur  supplies  f 
I     The  African  possessions  of  the  French  consist  of  three  pro- 
Ivinces — 0<tnstantine,  Alger,  and  Oran.     Keating  their  north- 
pern  bases  on  the  Mediterranean,  tliey  stretch  southwardly 
nntil  they  reach  the  chain  of  the  great  Atlas,  which  separates 
tliem  from  the  Desert.     The  direction  fif  this  chaiTi  (wnich  is 
nearly  east  and  west)  runs  i)arallel  to  tho  Mediterranean; 
while  the  lesser  Atlas  takes  a  similar  course,  but  nearer  to 
the  Mediterranean.    The  vallics  that  lie  between  these  chains 
are  interrupted  by  ridges  that  run  from  the  one  to  the  other, 
or  broken  by  hilloeks  wliich,  from  their  form  and  eomposition, 
tthe  French  call  "  Mamelons  of  basalt."    The  country  lying 
'tietwecn  these  chains  of  luoun tains  is  composed  of  secondary 
deposits,  of  calcareous  earth,  of  quincunx  rocks,  and  of  eartL 
strongly  iinjyregnated  with  iron  or  witli  salt,    llie  main  chain 
of  the  Atlas,  on  the  other  hand,  is  composed  of  rocks  of  quartz 
and  mica,  called  gneiss.    Now,  it  is  apparent  from  this  sketch 
Ithat  the  mountiiins  occupy  a  large  portinii  of  the  French  pos- 
Bessions  in  Algeria,  and  these  are,  for  the  most  part,  treeless 
and  desert;  while  many  of  their  slopes  exhibit  the  same  in- 
hospitable appearance.     A  map  in  relievo  would  show  how 
great  tlie  proportion  of  land  is  which  is  unfit  for  cultivation; 
land  it  is  only  the  plains  at  the  foot  of  these  mountains,  or  the 
I valliea  that  divide  them,  tliat  offer  any  inducement  to  agricul- 
Itural  enterprise. 

I  Tliese  vallies  are  rich,  but  narrow,  and  fed  by  very  incon- 
laiderable  streams,  which  are  swollen  durijig  winter  by  the 
llnins,  and  almost  dried  up  during  summer  by  the  intense  heats 
I  prevailing  at  that  season.  Of  these,  the  Metidja  valley,  lyiug 
tairectly  back  of  Algiers,  is  the  largest  and  the  uioi^t  noted  for 
'fertility  ;  but  it  is  certain,  from  tlie  necessity  of  the  case,  that 
a  large  portion  of  the  entire  arable  surface  of  Algeria  cannot 
rie  given  to  the  cotton  cultTirc,  because  it  mast  be  applied  to 
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the  snbs'iBtence  of  the  inhabitants;  and  it  is  prohahle  in  the 
highest  degree,  that,  from  the  conditions  of  climate  already 
cited,  the  cereals  will  eventually  contititute  more  profitable 
objects  of  culture  than  the  cotton  plants;  because,  ]»lanted  in 
antuiun,  they  wiH  meet  the  winter  raius.  and  uiuture  in  that 
Irttitnde  befure  the  severe  droughts  and  heats  of  summer  are 
at  their  hoiglit ;  while  the  cotton,  on  the  other  hand,  requir- 
ing to  be  renewed  annually  from  the  seed  plniited  in  the 
sprihg,  is  dependent  on  irngation  dm-ing  tne  heats  and 
uroughts  of  smnnver  in  order  to  iuanre  snccess.  Tlie  portion 
of  the  cultivable  soil,  therefore,  which  can  be  given  to  the 
cotton  culture,  must  further  be  limited  to  that  which  is  capa- 
ble of  irrigation  tlironghcmt  the  suiiinier. 

I  conld,  by  no  statement  which  was  in  print,  or  any  intelli- 
gence I  could  collect  from  the  gentlemen  connected  with  the 
»  culture  of  cottons  in  Algeria,  ascertain  the  exact  number  of 
acres  cultivated  in  sea-tsdand  cottons  in  IS.'-l.  Tlie  number 
of  bales  produced  was  2,500,  of  250  lbs.  each.  The  average 
of  our  protluction  per  acre,  I  have  assumed  to  lie  130  lbs.  of 
clean  cotton.  This  rate,  I  was  assured,  was  much  exceeded 
in  Algeria — ''at  so  low  a  yield  they  could  not  cnltivate  it — 
tlie  expenses  woTihl  be  too  great  to  leave  any  profit."  But 
admitting  that  the  present  rate  of  production  per  acre  exceeds 
onr  own,  it  cannot  be  presumed  that  tiiis  rate  can  be  bus-- 
tained  ;  because  it  is  lcin:nvn,  that  experiments  conducted  on 
a  email  scale,  wherein  the  hinds  best  adapted  to  the  culture 
are  always  selected,  invariably  give  greater  results  than  can 
be  realized  when  tiic  culture  is  extended  over  a  wider  surface; 
and  because  the  exhaustion  of  the  cotton  culture  involves  the 
necessity  of  repairing  the  soil  by  continual  manurings,  the 
cxjiense  of  which  all  cultivators  cannot  uftord,  Xevertlieless, 
in  considering  this  subject,  it  mnst  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the 
whole  power  of  the  I* rench  Government  is  directed  towards 
making  Algeria  a  great  and  prosperong  colony ;  and  especially 
to  make  her  furnish  the  needful  supply  of  sea-island  cottons. 
hi  onr  C'untry,  wherein  Government  interferes  so  little  in  en- 
ter|)ri9es  of  such  a  nature,  and  wherein,  in  fact,  its  power  is 
almost  Tinfelt,  we  can  scarcely  comprehend  the  force  of  the 
phrase,  "the  power  of  the  Government."  But  in  France  it 
I?  different,  and  in  Algeria  especially  the  power  of  the  Gov- 
emmeot  implies  something  euomious;  something  that  muet 
W  seen  and  felt  in  order  to  be  understood.  It  imjiliee  the 
making  of  roads  liy  the  labor  of  soldiers — tlie  estalilishraent 
of  commimicalions  between  cities  and  cities,  by  railroads,  at 
the  government  expense — the  idantin^  of  nurseries  and  ex- 
p<^rimental  farms,  super! ntondoa  by  scientific  and  practical 
men,  at  high  salaries,  paid  from  the  pnblic  pui-se — U\^\i\\\\^- 
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ing  up,  at  convenient  central  points;,  of  nnacliine  eliops, 
tlic  f^inning  and  pn-i>ariition  uf  the  raw  cotton — tlie  stimula- 
ting tli«  pi'odnctiuii  of  the  fiiit-r  varieties  by  tlie  offer  of  ex- 
cessive projninins  to  tlie  most  Buecessfiil — and,  lastly,  by  the 
promise  of  a  highly  reminierativu  price  far  all  that  is  produced, 
a  price  far  exceciling  the  actual  commercial  value  of  the  arti- 
cle ; — all  which  encouraOTnients  act  as  an  enormous  bounty 
on  the  production  of  soa-island  cottons  in  Algeria, 

No  one  who  gives  due  weight  to  these  coiisiderationa  can 
be  blind  to  the  conNnctiou,  that  if  the  present  ratio  of  increase 
be  continued  for  five  years,  France  will  6up])ly  herself,  from 
her  Algerian  poBeessious,  with  her  whole  reipiired  stock  of 
these  tine  cottons.  She  would  effect  this  residt,  in  our  opinion, 
by  violating  all  just  ma.\inis  of  political  economy,  and  at 
great  cost  to  herself ;  but  wo  should  be  Avrong  tfi  BUpp«:>se  that , 
she  will  not  do  it,  (in  deference  to  tlie  popular  dogma  of  en- 
couraging an  inilu-stry  entirely  national ;  a  doctrine,  once  so  < 
fashionable  with  us,  and  so  couf(.irniabIe  to  the  practice,  and 
grateful  to  t!ie  nationality  of  tlie  French  people,)  because,  iUi 
respect  to  the  product  ion  of  sugar  iVoni  beet-root,  she  has  al-, 
ready  done  it!  But  the  injury  to  aur  interest.-?  from  the  Alge- 
rian culture  of  fine  cottons,  unist  stop  here.  Beyond  tna 
frontier  of  France,  tliesc  forced  productions  must  fail  of  a. 
market.  They  cuiuiot  ilis[>lace  onre,  or  compete  with  them^, 
fexct'iit  within  these  prolttcled  limits. 

But  the  present  purpose  of  France  is  apparently  to  supply 
herself  witli  this  line  article  at  any  cost,  so  that,  in  the  eventi 
of  a  war  witli  us,  her  manufacturers  of  the  finer  fabrics  shall 
not  bo  driven  from  their  employments,  but  may  continue  their 
workiudependeully  of  uur  supply.  Let  us  exannue  whether  sho) 
18  likely  to  succeed  in  her  effort.  Of  tiie  power  of  the  goveru- 
mcnt  when  exerted  to  this  end,  we  liavc  already  spoken ;  o^ 
the  general  character  of  the  soil  and  climate,  we  have  givea 
some  glimpses ;  but  to  comjirchcnd  more  clearly  the  intluenceai 
which  these  may  exert  on  the  culture  of  fine  cottons  in  th&t| 
region,  it  may  be  instructive  to  add,  tliat  the  subsoil  is  argilla« 
ceons  or  calcareous,  at  Algiers;  siliciou.'*  at  Bone,  and  calca- 
reous or  sclustous  at  Orau.  The  bn[>erincumbent  ciiltivablai 
soil,  otherwise  called  liumiis.  in  the  pUdns  of  Orau,  i.s  thin^ 
averaging  but  seven  inches;  but  deeper  aud  richer  in  the  Mo- 
tidja  valle^'  (behind  Algiers-,)  and  likewise  in  the  neighbor- 
liood  fif  Bone,  in  the  province  of  Constant iuo. 

There  exist  throughout  the  French  possessions  in  Algerii 
great  lakes  or  marshes,  shut  in  by  hills  or  seated  at  the  foo 
of  their  mamelous  of  basalt,  of  which  the  greater  part  an 
Bait  or  bmckish.     Dry,  for  the  most  part,  during  summer, 
the/  fill  Ujp  in  winter  with  brackish  water.    Some  are  fo 
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in  CoTietati'ine ;  eomo  in  tbo  Metidja  valley,  near  Algiers,  and 
they  abouud  more  than  clsewlierc  in  Oran.  Sail  water  streams 
thronghont  A]g:cria  aro  more  ahundant  than  t'resli ;  some 
charged  with  tliis  subsfance  held  in  eolution  find  their  way  by 
narrow  channels  into  the  sea;  some  are  buried  in  the  sanda, 
or  like  the  Jordan,  terminate  in  lakes. 

Tlie  rainy  seixson  reaches  from  November  to  ^[ay.  The 
rains  are  prodneed  by  vapors  carried  from  the  ^fcditerranean 
eea  by  the  north  winds,  whicli,  resisted  by  the  cluiln  of  the 
greater  Atlas  as  by  a  vast  wall,  and,  condensed  liy  the  cold 
of  these  elevated  regions,  recoil,  and  water  the  plains  with 
abundant  showers.  In  summer,  when  rains  ceaec,  excessive 
dews  serve  in  part  to  revive  vegetation.  While  frost  are  rare, 
cold  blasts  from  the  mountains  occasioually  ?;Aveep  over  the 
plains  in  the  sjiring,  to  the  injury  of  cott(m  and  all  other  deli- 
cate plants.  ITie  simoom,  or  hot  wind  of  the  <lesert,  extends 
sometimes  as  far  as  A!giei"s,  and  withers  the  vegetation  that 
it  meets  in  its  conrec.  Equinoctial  gales  prevail  in  Cottstan- 
tine. 

I  have  thrown  together  these  facts  illustrative  of  the  soil 
and  climate  of  Algeria,  as  compactly  as  jiossible.  and  without 
interrupting  them  by  my  own  reflection.^,  that  men  of  intelli- 
gence may  be  the  better  enabled  to  reason  out  the  results  for 
tl»eni.aelvc'8. 

That  France  is  determined  to  supply  herself  with  sea-island 
cottons  from  Algeria,  is  apparent  to  all  who  observe  the  energy 
which  she  devotes  to  the  work,  and  tliecn.«t  which  she  lavishes 
in  order  to  ensure  its  success.  Will  she  succeed  ?  Tiie  beau- 
tiful specimens  (if  sea-island  cottons,  the  production  of  Alge- 
ria, wfiich  were  exhibited  this  year  in  Paris  ;  the  spinning  of 
these  same  cotton:-,  by  the  manufacturers  of  Lille,  into  num- 
bers rated  up  to  1,200;  the  weaving  of  them  info  muslins  and 
laces  of  extraordinary  fineness;  and  the  perfect  imitation  of 
the  richest  «ilks  exhibited  in  the  yarns  and  woven  fabrics, 
speak  conclndively  as  to  the  fitness  of  the  soil  and  climate  of 
Algeria  for  the  production  of  the  finer  varieties  of  cotton. 
This  point  si'ttli'd,  the  next  imniiiy  is  as  to  the  extent  of  coun- 
try wliicb  can  lie  drvoTLd  to  ttiis  culture. 

We  know  from  our  ovnx  experience,  that  it  is  the  sea-line  of 
.our  territory  only,  iir  so  much  of  it  as  is  exposed  to  the  influ- 

»ce  of  salt  atmosphere,  that  pmduces  the  serx-island  cottons 

I  perfection. 

By  the  pceidiar  formation  of  the  country  the  prevalence  of 

It  nionntains  and  salt  lakes,  the  sea-line  of  Algeria,  bo  far 

climate  i:*  ennccrned,  is  extended,  so  to  speok,  for  several 

hundred  miks  into  tho  interior;  and  those  lands  which,  from 

ncess  of  .-iiU,  are  unfitted  for  grain,  are  the  very  same  in 
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wliich  the  fine  cotton&  delight.  Assuming,  then,  that  France 
will  require  10,000  bales  tf  sca-ieland  cotton,  of  250  lbs.  each, 
for  the  use  of  her  luauufacturerfi,  it  aeeuis  probable  to  mo, 
that  a  portion  of  arable  land  can  be  found  adequate  to  the 
prodiittiun  uf  the  reuuired  supply. 

Tlie  next  iu<niiry  i-s  as  to  tlie  character  ami  e.xtenl  of  the 
labor  wliich  she  can  apply  to  this  production.  The  scarcity 
of  labor,  and  its  consequent  high  pnce,  constitute,  in  fact,  her 
chief  iinpedlinent  in  the  prosecution  of  this  culture. 

The  Freiicli  lesideutg  of  Algeria,  after  tliirty  yoai's  of  poe- 
geeeion,  amount  to  but  135,000.  The«je  are  engaged  in  vanou» 
other  pursuits  besides  agriculture,  and  the  heat  of  the  euin- 
mers  is  altogether  unfavorable  to  their  employment  iu  the  la- 
bora  of  the  c^>tton  culture.  Of  the  native  population,  the 
Kabyles,  (whi>,  by  the  way,  are  of  Caucasian  blood,)  are  the 
best  calculated  for  this  service ;  but  their  labor  costii  from 
forty  to  si.\ty  cent*;  per  day,  and  adds  eo  much  to  the  cost  of 
tlie  culture,  as  greatly  to  detract  from  its  profits.  The  Arab 
is  slow  to  c|nit  bib  predatory  habits,  and  devote  himself  to 
agricultural  pursuits.  Tlie  scarcity  and  cost  vt'  labor  is,  then, 
in  my  ostimatiun,  a  fai*  greater  hindrance  to  success  than  any 
impediment  growing  out  of  soil  or  climate.  IJut  neither  of 
these  obstacles  can  stand  iu  the  way  of  the  success  of  the  ex- 
periment, so  far  as  the  supply  for  France  is  concerned ;  be- 
cause the  expenses  of  culture  are  iu  great  part  aissumed  by 
the  government.  The  ctdtivator  is  relieved,  for  example, 
from  all  expenses  in  prepai'ing  his  cotton  for  market.  It  is 
taken  (in  the  seed)  to  government  mills,  erected  and  suiiported 
by  the  national  treasury,  and  superintended  by  government 
agents,  where  this  material  is  ginned  and  packed,  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  raauufactm-ers  at  a  stiunlatt-il  pi'iee  ;  and  this 
price,  be  it  remembered,  is  an  immoderately  high  one,  for  ex- 
ceeding what  the  article  would  naturjdly  bring  in  an  opeu 
market  of  competition.  And  more  th:in  all  thi?,  the  French 
Government  lias  this  year  oflcred  a  prfiuiuni  of  00,000  franca 
to  die  producer  of  the  finest  sea-island  cc>ttoii  in  Algeria.  The 
successful  samiiles  were  exposed  at  the  cvhibition,  and  the 
premium  was  said  to  have  been  divided  between  a  native 
diicf  and  the  Messrs.  Masgnillier  &  Sous,  of  Havre,  who,  to 
their  functions  of  merchants,  have  superadded  tluUof  jdantens 
of  sea-island  cottons  in  Algeria. 

Tliere  seems  no  reason  to  doubt,  therefore,  tliat,  under  the 
influence  of  these  various  stimuli,  the  jiroduction  which, 
tliree  years  ago,  lUd  not  exceed  a  hundred  bales,  and  has  al- 
ready swelled  to  two  thousand  live  hundred,  can,  uufler  the 
continued  application  of  these  stimuli,  be  made  to  supply  all 
that  France  may  retitiu'e  for  her  domestic  cousnmptiou.    But 
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here,  as  I  Imve  alrenfly  explained,  her  Biiccees  must  stop,  for 
no  oUier  rmtiou  will  be  contont  to  jmy  for  the  material,  (as  she 
consents  to  pay)  niot-G  than  itg  natural  vahie  in  the  markets 
of  tlie  worln.  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion,  therefore,  that,  in 
these  markcta,  we  shall  continue  to  be  unrivalled;  tirst,  trom 
our  command  of  the  labor  best  adapted  to  the  culture;  and, 
seoondly,  from  onr  superior  ability  to  renew  our  lands  when 
exhaiiftted  by  overcropping. 

It  would  appear,  from  inforniatiou  gathered  frrun  j^entlemen 
engageil  in  culH rating  sea-isiand  cottons  in  Algeria,  that  their 
rate  of  pro«luction  per  acre  is  much  higher  than  ours,  lliey 
conld  not  continue  to  cultivate  (they  tell  me)  if  they  could 
only  reach  our  average  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  i>ouud&  of 
clean  cotton  per  acre. 

Eut  let  us  suppose  that  they  made  less  even  than  we  do,  and 
reached  only  the  amount  of  one  hundred  p<innd8  of  clean 
ginned  cotton  per  acre,  (a  supposition  not  improbaVde,  Avhen 
the  continual  deterioration  of  the  soil  adapted  to  this  exhausting 
ciUture  is  ciuisidered,)  then  we  shall  perceive  that  it  will  take 
but  25,0(»O  acres  out  of  the  whole  arable  surface  of  Al.Lceria 
to  produce  the  3,6(X),(iOO  ll>6.  of  line  cottons  required  for  the 
consumption  of  France;  and  at  four  acres  to  the  eultivatfir,  a 
com{»lement  of  gi.\  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  laborers 
will  HufKce  to  ensure  the  supply.  To  provide  the  necdt'ul  laboi-, 
it  is  in  contemjilation  to  invite  settlers  frttm  Minorca,  to  on- 
conra^  emigrants  fmin  China,  or  transport  Coolies  from  India; 
And  they  who  have  remarked  the  energy  and  fixedness  of  jnir- 
pose  which  disiinguish  the  career  of  the  French  Emperor,  will 
not,  for  a  moment,  luiestion  his  ability  to  provide  the  reiiuisite 
labor,  if,  for  political  or  stijipftsed  economic  reasons,  he  chooses 
to  provide  Prance  fi-om  Algeria  with  the  exclusive  supply  of 
this  fine  material,  so  prizetl  in  her  witrkshops. 

It  will  probubly  surj>rise  some  of  the  cultivators  of  sea-island 
cottons  to  learn  that  these  cottons,  as  well  as  other  coarser 
varietiee,  have  been  cultivated  experimentally  in  Algeria  for 
the  last  twelve  or  fourteen  years,  on  French  account :  and  that 
being  satisfied,  apparently,  with  their  success,  they  are  strain- 
ing every  nerve  to  incivajie  their  sujiply,  so  as  to  render  them- 
■elvee  completely  independent  of  ns.     But  it  will  surprise  the 
American  planter  much  more  to  learn  that  not  only  France, 
but  England  likewise,  is  satisfied  with  this  success,  and  tliat 
companies  are  in  contemplation,  if  not  actually  orpjnized,  iif 
whifk  thecaiiiUd  isfurnhhcd  hy  Manch<Her,  to  cultivate  sea- 
islantl  cottoTis  in  Algeria,  on  English  account!     I  have  the  fact j 
from  unorticial,  l>ut  highly  reliable  authority;  and  our  coun^ 
trynion  tnuht  prepare  themselves  to  meet  this  now  and  uncx-^ 
riPacttHJ  competition,  growing  oat  of  this  equally  new,  an^ 
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Btraoge,  and  unexpected  alliance  and  fraternization  of  England 
and  France. 

Conijjaring  the  ciiancefi  of  the  sncceasful  culture  of  sca-ieland 
cottonBiii  AJg^eriaand  in  our  own  countiy,  wehave,in6ninming 
them  lip,  to  remark,  that  tin*  prevalence  of  salt  mountains  ana 
lakes  in  the  interior  of  Algeria,  adds  greatly  to  the  area  adapted 
to  this  plant,  (rejoicing,  as  it  does,  in  salt.)  That  the  exeniption 
from  heavy  frusta  is  likewise  an  advantage,  permitting,  as  it 
does,  the  growth  of  rat-toon ;  that  the  catterpillar,  noctua  goa- 
sifpii^  80  deetructive  to  our  cotton  crops,  has  never  hitherto 
molested  the  plants  grown  in  Algeria,  and  that  high  premi- 
ums and  large  prices  eecureil  to  the  enltivator  act  as  excessive 
bounties  on  tlie  present  cultivation.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
plant  is  s\ihjeet  to  iiijuty  from  cold  blasts  frt>m  the  mouuLaina 
in  tlie  bpriug,  luid  from  iriunsfKins  or  hot  siroccos  from  die 
desert  in  the  summer ;  and  througliout  die  season  of  growth, 
to  heats  ami  drouglits,  which  make  irrigation  a  necessity.  la 
addition  to  Avhich,  they  are  Mitliout  that  description  of  lahor 
which  gives,  and  wili  L-oiitiuue  to  give,  our  agriculture  the  su- 
periority over  that  of  all  others  who  want  it. 

That  the  sea-ishuid  ci>tton,  nutwithstauding  the  high  rate  of 
production  assumed  for  it,  can  lie  pnpdiieed  as  economically  in 
Algeria  as  with  ue,  I  am  disposed  U.*  doubt;  but  that  it  will  be 
produced,  nevertheless,  in  ijuantities  to  suffice  for  the  con- 
Biimption  of  France,  whether  economically  or  not,  if  die  Gov- 
ernment so  wills  it,  is  what  I  nni  perfectly  satisJied  may  ha|>- 
peu.  Further  than  this  I  do  not  think  it  will  go;  and  I  would, 
therefore,  advise  our  cuUivators  of  that  staple,  not  to  regard 
as  serious  the  Eugli^li  eiiUivution  in  Algeria,  since  that  will 
die  out  of  itself  as  soon  as  its  uncertainty  is  felt,  or  as  SLK}n  VA 
die  close  alliance  between  Enj'land  and  France — under  the 
withering  influences  of  wlueh  tlie  former  is  fast  dwindling  to 
die  dimensions  of  a  second-rate  power — shall  have  died  a  natu- 
ral or  violent  deiitli. 

Before  concluding  these  remarks  on  the  subject  of  Algerian 
cottoii-]danling,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  add,  that  after  various 
experiments,  conducted  for  a  series  of  yeai*9,  two  varieties 
only  ofl'er  the  prospect  of  remuneration  to  the  grower;  these 
are  the  New  Orleans,  for  its  piY>diictivenej5s,  and  the  sea-igluud, 
for  its  tiiieness.  The  price  set  down  is  two  francs,  fifty  cents 
for  the  former,  and  seven  francs  for  tlie  latter — prices  which, 
could  they  be  realized  for  our  cottons,  would  make  that  branch 
of  our  agriculture  the  most  remunerative  in  die  woi'ld. 

In  admitting  thai  France,  by  persisting  in  her  eti'orts,  maj 
succeed  in  s>ij'[>lyiiig  herself,  iu  a  few  yeiu^,  with  her  whole 
required  amimnt  of  sea-island  cottons,  I  am  far  ti'om  admitting 
any  such  i>08sibility  in  respect  to  the  short  stapled,  or  New 
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Orleaiis  cotton.    No  otker  nation  posseeeea  our  climate,  oar 
vast  extent  of  unworn  soil,  adapted  to  the  plant,  our  nnequul- 
led  power  to  renew  it  when  exliautited.     None  otlu-r  pi.tSHts^es 
tliC  8Jiine  resources  of  labi»r,  or  the  Hame  skill  in  its  applica- 
tion, or  the  same  (inergy  in  actiun.     In  tlie  extent  uf  the  sup- 
ply, and  the  ecoiioniv  of  production,  wo  are,  and  must  con- 
tinue to  be,  unrivalled.     We  may  defy  competition  in  the  sim- 
Ele  matter  of  production,  but  we  may  be  taxed  out  by  the 
ostility  of  foreign  nations.     Yet  would  such  policy  be  suici- 
dal on  the  part  of  every  such  nation,  because  clearly'  n\ore  to-j 
their  prejudice  than  to  oure;  for  while  they  may  abate  coii-^ 
sumption  to  our  lujurj',  they  intiict  on  their  own  people  a  still] 
greater  injury,  by  condemning  them  to  the  use  of  a  dearor-^ 
article ;  and  by  excludinj;  their  own  manufactures,  by  theirJ 
necessary  dearness,  from  the  markets  of  every  untaxed  people.] 
It  is  evident,  then,  to  my  mind,  that  the  fi^rcing  system  noMTJ 
atteni7)ted  in  Algeria  cannot  succeed,  to  the  prejuflicc  of  ourl 
short  cottons,  and  must  be  limited,  with  respect  to  sea-islanii,  [ 
to  tlie  supply  proper  of  France. 
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We  hftvf-  oftfin  argued  the  labor  qucrtjon  in  the  Rpviow,  in  oonnooJion  ^th 
tbe  «lav<?-trB<1u,  but  thu  South  has  .<M>eDi«<l  to  ditTur  with  ub  anil  we  iuoline  to 
drop  thc«nhje4?t  In  what  the  Aii^iisla  Cuunstitutionulist  Bayii  upon  the  icsr- 
eity  of  Ubor  at  the  South,  there  i.i  luticli  giMH  Mtise, 

It  requires  no  uncommon  sagacity  to  discover  that  the 
wealth  and  fitrength  i>f  the  South  lie  in  its  agricultural  re- 
sources. So  far  as  these  remain  in  a  state  of  nature,  or  are 
dcvfclo]»ed  in  a  way  serionslv  to  impair  the  productiveness  of 
the  land  ciiltivate<l,  the  public  either  gains  nothing  therefrom, 
or  reaps  benefits  of  the  most  ephemeral  character.  A  plain 
statement  of  facta  will  set  this  matter  in  a  clear  light  befure 
the  reader. 

Ist.  Tlie  Siiuthern  States  contain  over  six  Inmdrod  million 
acrc-s  i>{  land,  which,  for  agricultural  purposes,  is  nut  sur- 
passed, and  probably  not  eqtialled,  all  tnings  considered,  by 
any  other  equal  area  on  the  habitable  glube. 

2d.  All  tlie  enclosed  land  in  the  South,  according  to  the 
census  of  1>S50,  is  fifty-iivu  million  three  hundred  anil  eighty- 
four  thousand  seven  huudreJ  and  six  acres,  or  less  than  one 
acre  in  fen. 

3d.  Experience  has  abunthuith'  proved  that  negro  ab<ir,  as 
employed  in  the  planting  States,  is  best  adapted  tol  the  pro- 
duction of  those  tropical  and  semi-tropic;d  [ihmfs  which  are 
the  staple  crops  of  tue  South. 
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4th.  Experience  has  also  shown  tliat  we  cannot  rely  on 
inuuigrants  from  Europe  to  supply  labor  for  the  cultivation  of 
Cotfmi,  rice  fliul  sugar  in  this  country. 

5fh.  In  ponseipieuco  of  the  supply  of  laborers  from  Africa 
having  Iteeri  wholly  cut  ofl'  since  1S08,  and  the  great  deniaml 
for  nt'ffru  labor  in  .ill  cntton,  sugar  and  rice-gro\\-inw  districts, 
with  tiiti  unavoidable  high  jirice  o{  slaveB,  plantoi-g  nave  been 
placed  in  that  unnatural  and  unwise  position  which  renders 
It  more  ]irolitablo  to  wear  out  the  ver\'  clieap  lands  of  tlie 
sunny  South,  than  to  maintain  their  virgin  tertility.  Had 
labor,  during  the  last  fifty  years,  been  appri.«xiniatelv  as  cheap 
as  farming  lands,  or  were  slaves  now  as  cheap  as  pVutations, 
they  could  bo  bought  at  prices  that  would  enable  every 
entei-prii^ing  man  to  improve  his  soil,  and  thus  soon  double 
the  wealrh  and  every  kind  of  business  connected  therewith, 
in  the  i^laveholding  States.  At  the  present  perfectly  abnor- 
mal, not  to  say  extravagant  j)ricc  of  good  field  liands,  no  one 
can  ali'ord  h>  nse  slave  labor  for  the  production  of  manure, 
unless  it  be  in  purely  excej>tional  cases.  As  a  system  of 
planting  ajtplicaluo  to  all  cotton  and  com  fields,  ours  is  em- 
phatically in  a  false  position. 

]So  thoughtful,  intelligent  man  can  survey  the  old  fields 
from  the  Cluisapeake  to  the  Mississippi,  and  not  liear  witness 
to  the  fact  that  there  is  souiething  fundamentally  wrong  in 
Southern  ngricult\ire.  To  right  this  wrong  is  what  the  8outh 
most  needs,  and  it  can  never  enjoy  lasting  jvru.sperity  until  its 
citizens  have  the  good  sense  to  find  out  wherein  me  wrong 
lies,  and  remove  it. 

The  wise  and  «'ood  men  who  framed  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion did  not,  coiild  not,  foresee  the  importance  that  was  soon 
to  attuoh  to  cotton  culture  in  a  jiart  of  tlu-  United  States;  nor 
how  iiidis]iens!d)le  more  laborers  from  Africa  would  become 
in  the  confine  of  time,  to  meet  the  growing  wants  of  the  civil- 
ized world,  in  reference  to  oni-  present  great  agricultural  and 
commercial  staple.  Could  they  have  looked  into  the  un- 
known future,  and  in  place  of  prohibiting  the  importation  of 
slaves  after  the  hijicc  of  twenty  years  from  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution,  provided  for  the  suppression  of  all  the  cruelties 
of  "  the  middle  passage,"  and  given  to  this  class  of  immi- 
grants into  the  Xcw  VVnrld,  evcvy  Tieedl'ul  protection  that 
good  laws  rigiiUy  enforced  can  afford,  thcSontli  would  to-day 
be  worth  three  times  more  than  it  is.  Land  and  labor  would 
then  have  bi>rne  relative  prices,  based  on  euual  availability 
and  sound  agriculttiral  economy ;  so  that  the  soil,  rapidly 
appreciating  In  value,  because  of  the  abundance  of  labor  to 
improve  it,  would  have  been  too  useful  to  society  to  permit  its 
delfniction.     Now,  the  great  miefortuuo  lies  in  the  fact  that 
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Soutliern  public  sentiment  fails  to  see,  as  tlie  people  equally 
fail  to  feel,  the  popnlar  error  of  consutnin2  the  nutural  fruit- 
fulness  of  the  fiolfls  which  both  feed  and  clothe  thcni. 

Without  laliorurs  to  cultivate  and  improve  the  indefinite 
millions  of  acres  of  impoverished  lands,  our  present  practice 
of  skinning  and  bleeding  the  soil  will  not  be  abandoned  for 
many  yeare.  Tlio  public  interest  demands  more  laborers  in 
the  planting  States;  and  this  interest  should  be  respected  by 
all  partie-j.  The  hiyliest  statistical  authorities  at  the  North 
estimate  each  able-bodiftl  adult  ininiigriint  from  Europe  into 
the  free  States,  as  worth  one  tliousand  dollars  to  the  public 
there.  At  this  rate,  two  hiiuJred  thousand  immigrants  a 
year,  give  the  North,  every  twelve  months,  two  hundrud  mil- 
lion dollars  worth  of  imported  laborers.  Will  the  planters 
and  business  men  of  the  South  fold  their  arms  in  idleness,  and 
gay  that  the  large  area  of  farming  lauds  in  this  (juartor  of  a 
common  confederacy,  shall  have  no  benefit  whatever  from  the 
introduction  of  hmaau  muscles  from  abroad? 


THE  MODLL  NEGRO  EMPIRE. 

IK      DOMIKICAS      KKPirBLIC UAVTI THE     KMPKItOR    BOfLOrQrK,    AS 

TIIKY    ARK      DKSCHIUED    BY    A    HORTUERN     WRITER     IN     THE    BOSTON 
COVRIER. 

"We  propose,  in  the  present  sketch,  to  present  our  readers 
with  a  brief  account  <.>f  the  jireseut  govenmient  and  condition 
oi'  the  islanjj,  tiie  residt  of  pereonal  observation  and  inform- 
ation gathered  fi-om  various  sources,  during  a  short  residence 
npoa  it. 

St.  Domingo  at  the  present  time  ie  under  the  control  of  two 
distinct  governments,  viz:  the  Empire  of  ILiyti  and  the  Do- 
minic.m  Republic,  the  territories  of  the  former  extending  over 
about  one-third,  and  those  of  the  latter  over  about  twivthirds 
of  the  whole  extent. 

The  liatien  Empire,  sitnate  in  its  western  part,  is  of  an  area 
of  about  eleven  thousand  snuare  miles,  and  with  a  pojudalion 
uambering  six  iiuudrod  anu  lifty  thonsauci.  »nd  compnses  the 


region  settled  by  the  buccaneers  in  the  middle  of  tlic  soven- 
teunth  century,  an«l  subsequently  ceded  Ity  Spain  to  France. 
FroTU  that  time  until  1791,  it  remained  under  the  control  of 
tike  French  Government,  when,  in  consequence  ')f  the  servile 
insnrreciion  which  then  took  place,  it  fell  into  the  power  of 
tlic  blaeks,  v;]io  have  since  retained  it  under  their  dominion. 
The  present  Emperor  Soulouque,  or  to  call  him  by  his  im- 
perial Jitle,  Faustin  the  First,  was  born  in  slavery  upon  one  of 
the  plantations  of  the  island,  at  tliat  time  in  the  jiosscti^ioii  of 
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the  French.  He  is  cmel  and  superstitions,  ao  ignorant  tliat 
he  is  unable  to  write  his  name,  and,  altliongli  posscseing  a 
CtM'taiji  degree  r>f  shrewdness  or  cunnini^,  devoid  of  genins  or 
ability.  One  cannot  fail  of  being  forcibly  reminded  by  him 
of  his  countrymen,  the  barl>arian  chiefs  of  Africa. 

The  revenue  laws  enforced   within  the  Eniiiire  are  such  as 

•vrouhl  be  utterly  ruinous  to  the  mercantile  interests  of  any 

comnninit}'.     In  addition  to  import  ami  export  duties,  a  stated 

price  is  put  upon  the  most  common  articles  of  consumption,  at 

whicli  the  merchant,  wIHiTig  or  unwilling,  is  obliged  to  sell, 

L.«ven  though  he  should  thereby  sut^tain  a  considerable  loss.     If 

L<he  refuse,  his  goods  are  forcibly  taken  from  liim  by  the  ofB- 

hcers  of  the  Government,  upon  tlie  complaint  of  the  jjerson  to 

»Vrhom  lie  refused  to  eell. 

I*     Cotiee,  one  of  the  princi]>ftl  productions  of  the  island,  is  a 
LGovernmcnt  monopoly.     Ko  one  except  the  Govemment  is 
fallowed  to  purchase  it  from  the  producer;  and  from  the  Gov- 
I  ernmeut  the  jjroducer  is  forced  to  receive  whatever  price  it 
I  chooses  to  allow.     By  the  Government  it  is  sold  tothooxport- 
I  ing  mercluuits.  being  distributed  among  them  in  proportion  to 
1  the  value  of  their  inipoHs.     In   adilition  to  tJie  oppressive 
character   of  these  laws  in   tlieinselves,   they  are  rendered 
doubly  BO  on  account  of  l>oth  merchant  ami  producer  being 
obliged  to  receive  in  jjuyment  for  their  jirupcrty  the  wortldees 
I  pajier  currency  of  tlie  cr>untry.     This  currency  is  issued  by 
I'the  Govennnent  as  occasion  requires,  and  is  the  represeutar 
htivo  of  no  value  whatever.     At  tlie  time  of  the  first  issue  its 
I  value  was  about  ninety-five  cents  for  the  IFaytien  dollar,  since 
[which  time  it  has  been  constantly  depreciating  until  it  is  now 
I  worth  eight  or  nine  cents  for  the  Ilaytien  dolhir.     Tlie  bills 
I  are  clumsily  executed  on  coaj-se  paper,  two  dollans  being  the 
I'highest  and  indeed  almost  the  only  demimination  issued- 
I      The  export  of  the  precious  metals  is  entirely  prohibited, 
p     The  law  of  the  empire  is  contained  in  a  eode  based  upon 
I  the  Ci>de  Xap^ileon,  and  resisonably  well  adapted   ti>  the  cir- 
Mumstauces  of  the  island,  were  its  provif^iuns  administered  by 
iniprigh*.  and  fearless  judges.     Such,  however,  is  not  the  case. 
iTlie  juilges  are  the  submissive  slaves  of  the  Emperor,  and 
Idecide,  without  question,  as  he  directs.     No  civil  case  of  im- 
I  portance  is  decitiod  without  consultation  with  the  military 
"■couimandiuit  of  the  place  where  the  court  sits,  and  if  any 
instructions  have  been  sent  by  the  Emperor,  the  case  is  de- 
cided pursuant  to  those  instructions;  if  not,  a  timely  bribe 
settles  his  wavering  mind.    Sometimes  secret  standing  orders 
directly  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  code  are  sent  to  the 
military  comiiiaudants.     The  only  lawyer  we  sa%v  in  Hayti 
was  engageil  in  the  somewhat  unprofessional  occuj>ation  of 
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from  the  captain  of  an  American  Fchooner. 
il  liiw  is  julministered  in  a  like  arbitaary  manner, 
obnoxious  to  {ho  Emperor  are  arrested  and  executed 
>lhe  mockery  of  a  trial. 

Persons  who  arc  imprisoued  are  dependent  mainly  upon 
tlieir  friends  fur  bulieistence,  as  food  is  not  rt^^ilarly  fiirnisned 
tliem  by  tlie  Government,  and  in  constujucnce  of  thin  nej^dect 
much  sutfeilng  is  <iftt'ii  ocxiasioncd.  Brihory  and  corruption 
are  practiced  in  the  Empire  of  llayti  to  an  extent  probably 
txnknown  in  any  other  (civilized  ifj  enuntrv.  and  with  some 
few  exceptinns  every  otiicial,  from  tlie  highest  to  the  lowest, 
hae  his  price.  An  officer  of  the  revenue  engages  in  smcg^ 
gling  with  as  little  comjiunction  ae  Ids  neighbor  of  the  treas- 
ury steals  bank  bills  fur  his  private  expenses. 

The  anny  of  tlie  Ernjiire  numbers  about  iJO,0(>0  men.  These 
are  drafteci  from  the  i>oputatirin  at  largo,  and  transferred  at 
once  to  ilie  ranks,  witln-ut  the  sligluest  knowledge  of,  or 
preparation  for,  military  duties.  Wliile  in  the  service  thev 
receive  no  instructions,  not  being  even  required  to  keep  tlieir 
arms  in  a  decent  con»li(iou. 

It  is  im|»os8ible  to  give  an  adequate  description  of  ttie 
Haytien  soldier.  Tlio  coat  is  of  coarse  blue  avooIou  cloth, 
faced  with  re<l.  The  original  colors  are  generally  in  a  short 
time  obliterated  1  y  dirt,  and  frequently,  as  it  advances  in 
yeare,  it  b>oses  a  skirt  or  a  sleeve.  The  pantaloons  are  of  tow 
clotli,  and  likL'wise  bear  the  marks  of  rough  and  constant 
usage,  being  dirty  and  ragged,  and  occasionally  the  greater 
part  of  one  of  the  legs  is  wanting.  Shirts  and  vests  are  lu.xu- 
ries  in  which  tlie  Haytien  soldier  does  not  indulge.  Their 
arms  are  iu  keeping  with  tlieir  drens,  some  having  rusty 
muskets,  some  bjiyonets,  some  swonls,  and  some  all  three. 
Tlie  officers  dress  as  their  fancy  dictates  and  moans  allow — a 
wealthy  cor])oral  often  casting  in  the  shade  an  indigent 
general. 

An  amusing  story  concerning  the  army  is  current  among 
the  foreign  residents  of  Port-au-I'iineo.  Soap  and  candles  to 
a  large  amonnt,  iiiannfactureil  by  the  Messrs.  Winchester,  of 
Boston,  are  annually  imported  info  the  ishmd.  The  boxes  in 
which  rbese  are  iuqiorted  are  used  by  the  soldiers,  when  upon 
along  march,  as  receptacles  for  their  auiniunition,  and  carried 
by  them  upon  their  heads.  ( )n  account  of  this,  it  is  said  that 
the  front  of  the  imperial  army,  on  a  march  to  Aux  Cayes, 
presented  the  somewhat  surprising  announcement,  E.  A.  d& 
W.   Wlnclii'Jitcr,  Soa-p  and  Candles. 

Nothing  in  the  island  more  forcibly  impresses  the  stranger 
with  its  degradation  than  the  army.  When  we  retlect  that, 
by  these  undisciplined  and  raganiutiin  ti'oops,  whose  a^\>ca.v- 
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ance  provokes  the  coTiternptnous  mirth  of  every  forp_ 
population  of  six  hundred  arnl  fifty  tlmusurul  jK-opIc  art'  kvtpt 
in  a  state  of  snbjcction  but  little  short  of  ahsolute  :<n 

opinion  most  unfavorable  to  their  capacity  and  inU  -  is 

necessarily  forced  upon  us. 

Tho  naval  force  of  the  empire  consists  of  four  or  five  ves- 
sels of  very  light  burden,  and  one  small  steamer.  Tlic  vesecls 
arcjxjor,  tlio  sailors  ignorant  and  undisciplined,  and  against  a 
well-orgaiiizt'd  and  determined  invasion  would  allbrd  no  pro- 
toctjou  whatever. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  invent  a  more  amusing  carricaturo 
of  a  monarchical  court,  its  pageantry  and  nobility,  than  tJjrt 
at  ]>re6eut  existing  iu  St.  Domingo.  Soon  after  his  assump- 
tion of  imperial  power,  the  Emperor  conferred  titles  of  nobility 
upon  a  large  number  of  his  adherents,  which  nuinbcr  he  hag 
since  been  constantly  increasing  with  an  unsparing  hand,  as 
no  CTHolunients  ^vhatove^  are  attached  to  them.  The  island 
conseijuently  swarms  with  a  needv  and  beggarly  nobility. 
Tlie  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  ftonor  of  the  (Jroge  of  {St. 
Faiisitin  bogs  ])ork  of  the  torcigu  .shipmasters,  while  his  wife 
sells  aoai>  and  candles  to  her  ncighliors.  One  may  buy  oranges 
and  bananas  of  a  Dutchess  iu  tne  market  place,  or  make  inc 
acquaintance  of  IlisCrrace,  her  huuband,  in  an  adjoining  j?rog- 
shop.  Princes  eke  out  their  scanty  pubsistence  by  old  jobs  of 
tailoring,  and  Countesccs  take  in  wiisliing.  The  first  renucBt 
iif  the  othcer  who  bnarded  us,  on  our  arrival  nt  Port  an  Prince, 
was  for  cnrnod  beef,  and  his  second  for  rum. 

This  strange  union  of  poverty  with  high  nmk  givc»8  rise  to 
the  most  hidicrous  incongruities.  Dresses  which,  in  more 
cultivated  countries,  lacqueys  and  footmen  would  l>e  ashamed 
even  to  jjossobs,  are  worn  by  tlic  magnates  of  the  land.  Chi(fi 
of  iUiotruiiis  /imisi.«  appear  iu  public,  on  gala  days,  witli  orna- 
ments of  glass  and  brass,  the  j)08sestii(in  of  which  would  min 
the  busini>3  of  a  Yankee  pedlar,  Tiie  carriatje  of  tJie  PrincefiS 
Rnval  rolls  thnmgh  the  streets  of  Port  an  Prince,  drawn  by 
jackasses  with  rope  harness.  The  Emperor,  asliort  lime  since, 
was  crowned  in  solenm  state  with  a  pasteboard  crown,  covered 
with  false  jewels. 

The  i)hvr*ical  and  moral  condition  of  the  mass  of  the  iubabi- 
tants  of  llayti  is  poor  indeed.  Living  in  a  country  where 
scarcely  any  labor  is  retjuisitc  for  the  support  of  life,  and  under 
laws  calculated  ratlior  to  repress  than  enconnige  intlustry,  ninet 
of  their  time  is  passed  in  idleness.  A  few  roots  of  plantain 
and  banana  ati'ord  a  suflicient  supply  of  vegetable  food,  and 
the  neighboring  sea  an  abundance  of  jish,  while  the  labor  of 
a  few  days  suflices  to  rear  their  simple  dwellings.  The}'  live 
in  a  state  of  promiscaous  intercourse,  the  meaning  of  moralitjT 
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being  almogt  unknown  Lj  tlioin.  Of  all  the  births,  probably 
twotlurtls  are  ilk^gitiniate.  The  ortliuary  means  by  which,  in 
more  favored  countries,  the  morality  of  the  eouiniunity  is  en- 
couraged and  preserved,  are  here  tmknow-n.  As  the  task  of 
eupporting  the  family  usually  devolves  ui)on  the  wife,  and  the 
law  gives  the  husband  certain  ri^ht^  over  the  property  of  the 
wife,  the  wuinen  prefer  to  live  with  their  chosen  partners  un- 
married, in  order  that  the  fear  of  desertion  may  o[.erate  as  a 
whole*jtne  restraint.  No  disigraco  attaches  to  iinchastity  in 
either  the  married  or  unmarried,  and  the  suggest itm  of  any 
legal  punishment  for  such  a  cause  in  llayti  would  probably 
cause  a  universal  fiiuile,  from  the  sable  chief  who  bits  upon  ite 
throne,  to  the  ktwest  of  his  subjects. 

Tliey  are  generally  very  ignorant  and  superstitious,  and  no 
perouasiuns  will  induce  tfiem,  after  nightfall,  to  venture  near 
the  ruined  and  deserted  houses  of  their  former  miiijtere.  Tlicy 
believe  them  Htill  haunti-d  by  their  vengeful  spirits,  and  that 
the  negro  who  ventures  within  their  precincts  will  pay  the 
forfeit  of  his  life. 

Tliey  still  retain  many  traces  of  their  former  coniiection 
with  the  French.  Dishes  of  rich  cut  glass,  silver  jdate,  and 
articles  of  valuable  furniture,  are  occasionally  found  in  their 
hnmble  dwellings.  Of  the  history  of  these  they  ai-e  unwilling 
to  give  any  information,  and  return  short  and  evasive  answera 
to  any,  questions  conceniing  them. 

The  religion  of  the  country  is  the  Catholic,  and,  fmm  the 
Emperor  downwards,  the  priest  is  regarded  with  unbounded 
reverence. 

From  the  time  of  the  revolution,  which  seemed  to  them 
their  independence,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Uaytien  empire 
seem  to  have  receded  with  rapid  strides  towards  barbarism 
and  anarchy.  Their  history  during  the  last  hidf  century  is 
but  the  monotonous  detail  of  almost  constant  civil  war,  blood- 
shed, and  nmidor.  Instability  of  government,  insecurity  of 
life  and  })roperty,  have  been  thus  far  the  chief  characteristics 
of  the  AtVican  empire  in  the  Western  "World. 

Tlie  «leeline  of  wealth  and  prosperity  has  been  such  as  nat- 
urally follows  from  constant  revolution  and  constant  change. 
In  1791  the  export  of  sugar  amounted  to  JfJ3,4(i5,l*22  pounds, 
while  at  the  present  da}"  sugar  is  imported  into  the  island. 
Tlie  exporrs  of  coflee  have  largely  decreased,  as  also  the  other 
stapro  productions  of  the  country,  llie  statement  of  these 
siinjdo  facts  tells  a  tale  sad  and  significant. 

llie  Dominican  Republic,  situated  in  the  eastern  part  of  St. 
Domingo,  with  a  population  numbering  150,00<J,  comprises 
the  territories  formerly  belonging  to  the  Spanish  colony  of  St. 
Domingo,  which  extended  over  about  two-thirds  of  the  islaad. 
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Tile  servile  inpurroction  of  1791  in  the  French  territoneB  did 
not  extend  tn  those  of  tlie  Spanish,  and  it  was  not  nntil  ne  late 
as  1S21  that  the  slaves  in  this  part  of  tlie  ii^land  -were  libera- 
ted, and  the  entire  island  reduced  to  eiihjectlou  by  General 
Bover,  President  of  the  Republic  of  Havti. 

In  184+,  after  the  fall  of  Boyer,  the  "Dominicans  declared 
their  independence  as  a  separate  republic,  which  they  have 
einoe  maintained. 

Tlie  form  of  its  government,  theoretically,  is  republican, 
consisting  <if  a  Lower  Chauiber  or  House  of  Rei)resentative8, 
a  Senate,  and  President.  In  reality,  like  that  of  Uayti,  it  is  a 
military  despotism. 

By  tne  constitution,  the  executive  power  of  the  government 
reata  in  a  President,  who  must  be  a  native  bora  Dominican, 
thity-five  yearn  of  age,  and  who  is  elected  for  four  yeara. 

This  provision  of  the  constitution  is  entirely  disregarded, 
and  tlie  only  law  oh.<erved  in  the  election  of  President  seems 
to  be  that  of  physical  force.  This  is  emphatically  the  country 
of  revolutions,  and  an  almost  cimtinnal  eontct-t  is  going  on  be- 
tween rival  chiefs  for  tlie  Presidential  office.  During  the  last 
four  or  live  years,  Buenaventura,  Haez,  and  General  Santana 
have  each  been  twice  or  thrice  President,  and  each  has  been 
twiee  or  thrice  thrown  into  prison  or  driven  into  exile. 

The  French  code  of  the  Resturation  has  been  adopted  as  the 
basis  of  the  civil  and  criminal  law  of  the  Republic.  Tliis  is 
very  well  adapted  to  the  wants  of  tlie  people,  were  its  provi- 
sions administered  by  leanie<l  and  upriglit  judges.  Tins,  nn- 
fortunatelv,  is  not  tlie  ca.se;  the  judges  are  ignorant  an<i  cor- 
ni]it,  and  in  reality  entirely  under  the  cuntrol  of  the  President. 
Tlie  judges  of  the  higliest  conrt  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
receive  but  sixteen  Spanish  dullars  a  numtli  for  their  services, 
and  this  is  probably  fidl  as  much  as  they  are  worth. 

The  army  nuniborp  about  12,000  men,  dratted  from  the  pop- 
ulation at  bu'ge.  They  arc  poorly  drilled  and  poorly  equipped, 
but  far  superior  to  the  iindiscipliued  mob  the  llaytien  Lmpe- 
ror  eullci  his  army. 

The  physical  and  moral  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Dominican  Ri'i>nblic  is  uo  better  than  that  of  those  of  the 
Ilaytioii  Empire.  Although  the  soil  of  the  country  is  well 
titled  for  the  cultivation  of  any  tropical  produce,  the  only 
artificial  jirodnct  is  tobacco,  wliieh  is  raised  in  the  Ciba  dis- 
trict (the  northern  part)  to  tiio  extent  of  from  50,0fM:t  to  80,000 
ceroons  (one  cwt.  oach^  annually,  while  coftee  and  sugar  are 
imported  from  the  Uuited  States.  In  the  southern  part  of  the 
Republic  an  idleness  prevails  which  is  only  paralleled  among 
the  savages  of  Guiana.  Tlie  only  labor  performed  by  the 
iobahitiiuta  of  this  district  is  occasionally  wood-cutting  for  the 
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swnere  of  mahogany  lanr]s.  Tliis  jnst  suits  them.  Tliey 
staMislunents  for  a  moiitli,  and  having  earned 
enough  to  live,  in  a  misfrablo  iniinner,  for  two,  thoy  remain 
at  Lome  and  i)a&.s  their  time  in  idleness,  dirt  and  sleep.  The 
currency,  like  that  of  Ilayti,  is  a  paper  currency,  based  npon 
no  vahie  whatever.  Tlie  present  value  is  1200  Dominican 
pesos  for  $16  Spanish;  the  original  value  when  first  issued 
was  40  pesos  for  SIG  Spanish.  Public  instruction  is  entirely 
neglected,  and  the  iiiluiijitants  are  as  grossly  ignorant  as  they 
are  shiftless  and  idle.  The  morals  of  the  Kepublic  are  no 
better  than  those  of  Uayti. 

TIic  business  of  wrecking  vessels  has  been  miito  extensively 
followed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  St..  Domingo. 

A  vessel  will  be  loade<l  with  logwood  or  mahogany,  of  the 
value  of  $1,000  or  ^1,500,  and  cleared  for  some  port  in  the 
United  States  or  England,  invoices  having  previ^^usly  been 
sent  forward  and  in.surance  obtained  upon  the  name  to  the 
amount  of  fifteen  or  twenty  thinif^and  dollars.  Tlie  vessel  is 
then  sent  to  sea,  and  wrecked  somewhere  upon  the  coast  with- 
in fifty  or  a  hundred  miles  of  the  city,  the  cargo  taken  out 
and  brought  back  tu  bo  {)ut  aboard  anutbcr  ve.'iseT,  to  be  again 
insured  and  again  wrecked.  Tlie  insurance  officers  ot  the 
United  States  and  England  have  thus  been  defrauded  annu- 
ally out  of  thousand  of  dollai-s.  Tlic  fact  is  perfectly  well 
known  in  the  city  of  St.  Donringo,  that  certain  persons  are 
and  have  been  for  a  long  time  engaged  in  this  biisiness  and 
in  it  have  acquired  considerable  property. 

St.  Dtimingo  city,  the  capital  of  the  Dominican  Kepublic, 
is  the  most  ancient  city  of  the  Western  hemisidiere,  having 
been  founded  by  Bartliuloniew,  the  brother  of  Columbus,  in 
1496.  It  is  about  half  a  mile  bmg,  with  nearly  the  same 
width — at  its  broadest  jmrt  surrouinlcd  by  a  wall  finnked  M-ith 


bastions.     It  is  built  with 


great 


reirularity,  with  wide  but 


generally  unpaved  streets,  with  houses,  the  larger  j>art  of 
which  ai'C  of  stone.  The  houses  ordinarily  are  of  one  story,  with 
flat  roofs  and  barrel  windows  with  projecting  lattices.  The 
cathe«lral,  commenced  in  1514,  and  finished  in  1540,  is  the 
mfMst  conspicuous  uf  the  public  buildings;  here  reposed  for 
nearly  two  centuries  and  a  half  the  remains  of  Columbiis  and 
his  brother  Bartholomew,  until  the  cession  of  the  island  to 
France,  when  they  were  removed  to  Uavana.  Besides  the 
cathedral,  there  are  fourteen  other  chapels,  and  the  ruins  of 
several  convents.  Many  of  the  houses  built  by  the  early  set- 
tlers in  the  Moorish  style,  ai*e  still  standing.  The  population 
of  the  city  numbei"3  11,000,  in  1,600  dwellings. 

The  independence  of  the  Dominican  Kepublic  has  never 
been  acknowledged  by  the  Emperor    of  Haj'ti,  who  la^* 
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claim  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  island.  In  1849,  the  present 
Euiporor  Soulouque,  then  President  of  Ilayti,  attempted,  with 
an  army  of  5,000  men,  to  redtico  the  DominiciiinB  to  subjec- 
tion, but  was  signally  defeated  by  General  Santana,  with  an 
army  of  only  400  men.  Within  the  past  year  he  has  again 
invaded  their  territories  and  again  met  with  a  still  more  dis- 
graceful defeat,  all  his  military  stores,  and  money  to  a  consid- 
erable amount,  falling  into  tlic  hands  of  his  enemies.  For 
Bomc  wcekfi  it  was  a  matter  of  nncertainty  whether  the  Em- 
peror himself  had  not  been  taken  or  slaiu,  when  a  bombastic 
proclamation  announced  his  arrival  at  his  capital.  Tlie  two 
governments  Btill  remain  in  the  same  hostile  attitude,  while 
tne  governmenta  of  France  and  England,  having  acknowledged 
the  mdependence  of  the  Dominicians,  declare  that,  upon  any 
futlier  invasion  by  Soulouque,  they  will  blockade  his  port. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  c^mvoy  to  oue  unacquainted  with 
the  richness  and  variety  of  the  island  scenery  of  the  tropics, 
a  correct  impression  ol  its  gorgeous  beauty.  Islands  rising 
from  a  crystal  sea,  clothed  with  a  vegetation  of  passing  luxu- 
riance and  splendor,  and  of  every  variety,  from  the  tall  and 
graceful  palm,  the  stately  and  spreading  mahogany,  to  the 
bright  flowers  that  seem  to  liave  stolen  their  tints  from  the 
glowing  gun  above  them.  Birds  with  colore  as  varied  and 
gorgeous  as  the  hues  of  the  rainbow,  flit  amid  the  dark  green 
loliage  of  the  forests,  and  tlamiugoes,  with  their  scarlet  plu- 
mage, flash  along  the  shore.  Fish  of  the  same  varied  hues 
glide  throngh  waters  so  clear  that  fur  fathoms  below  the  sur- 
lace  they  can  be  distinctly  seen.  Turn  tho  eye  where  it  will, 
on  sea  or  land,  some  bright  color  flasiies  before  it.  Nature  ia 
here  a  queen  indeed,  and  dressed  for  a  gala  day. 

In  the  island  of  St.  Domingo,  the  rich  beauty  of  the  tropics 
is  combined  with  some  of  the  finest  mountain  scenery  in  the 
world.  TIju  broad  fertile  lagoons,  covered  with  groves  of  or- 
ange, citron  and  coffee,  with  here  and  there  a  delicate  column 
of  smoke  indicating  the  locality  of  soiac  invisible  dwelling; 
groves  of  mangroves,  rising  apparently  from  the  midst  of  the 
watci-8,  but  indicating  the  presence  uf  dangerous  ahallows 
gradually  becomes  visible.  No  rough  promontory,  as  upon 
our  Northern  shores,  meets  the  eye ;  every  angle  ia  delicately 
rounded,  every  feature  of  tlie  scenery  undulating  and  grace- 
ful. 

But  although  the  first  sight  surprises  and  pleases  the  trave- 
ler, his  sui-pnse  and  pleasure  are  intinitely  increased  upon  a 
more  minute  acquaintance  with  this  remarkable  island.  Al- 
though traveling  is  attended  with  many  inconveniences,  the 
traveler  fiiids  himself  amply  rectimpeiised  for  his  exertions. 
At  every  step  some  new  beauty  awaits  him.    Sometimes 


Eath  leads  along  a  hillside  covered  with  orange  trees  and  tho 
anana ;  then  ascends  a  lofty  mountain,  from  whoso  summit 
may  be  seen  in  the  far  distance  the  dark  bine  mountains  of 
Cal>a  and  Jamaica ;  while  almost  beneath  t!ie  feet  ie  6T>read 
out  upon  one  side  the  sparkling,  bright  blue  ocean — -its  broad 
expanse  dt>tted  here  and  there  by  a  tiny  sail  or  an  island 
scarcely  1ar«;er — with  its  waves  breaking  upon  a  beach  of 
aknost  snow-white  sand;  and  opnn  the  other  a  deep  fertile 
valley,  upon  the  lofty  aides  of  which  are  peithed  the  huts  of 
the  natives,  each  surrounded  by  its  cluster  of  cocoanuta,  and 
orange  and  lime  trees  loaded  with  their  gi.>lden  fruit.  Some- 
times it  loads  thnjugh  extensive  plains,  shaded  on  either  side 
by  lofty  palm  trees,  and  covered  by  the  deserted  plantationB 
of  the  French,  the  ruins  of  which  are  in  many  instances  tracea- 
ble. Tlte  low,  spacious  plantation  house,  the  extensive  sugar 
works,  the  locality  of  the  negi-o  huts,  may  even  now  be  dis- 
tinctly traced,  though  in  many  instances,  tho  hurricane  and 
carthq^uake  have  obliterated  every  vestige  left  by  the  revolu- . 
tion. 

Traveling  is  performed  entirely  upon  horseback,  tho  roac 
being  impassible  for  any  other  conveyance.     The  travelei, 
must  provide  himself  witli  necessary  provisiong,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  fruit,  there  being  little  lilcehhood  of  his  finding  any,] 
in  the  huts  of  the  natives. 

Such  is  the  pi^jsent  condition  of  the  island  of  St.  Domingo,] 
or  Hayti — a  sad  commenta.ry  upon  the  capacity  of  the  negro' 
race  for  progressive  civilization.  Here  the  undisputed  owuer-ij 
ship  of  one  of  tlte  most  fertile  spots  upon  the  face  of  the  globe^l 
during  tije  last  fifty  years,  lias  atlorded  theui  the  oppot'tiinityt 
of  proving  to  die  world  their  capacity  and  intelligence,  anil 
no  one  who  reads  attentively  the  troubled  history  of  the  last] 
half  century  can  entertain  a  doubt  that  thus  far  the  experi- 
ment htus  been  a  failure.  St.  Domingo  was  a  garden,  and  it] 
is  Ji  great  desert.  Tho  sanguine  philanthropist  who  expcctaj 
anything  better  for  the  future  belongs  to  that  happy  claaQJ 
M'hich  learns  nothing  from  the  past. 


LEAD  TRADE  IN  THE  WEST. 


It  is  mueli  to  be  regretted  wliile  such  vast  amounts  of  capi- 
tal are  annually  invested  in  doubtful  enterurises,  that  more  of 
it  is  not  finding  its  way  to  help  in  the  development  of  the  rich 
lead  regions  ot  Mississijipi  and  Illinois. 

All  tliat  has  been  hitherto  done  in  those  regions  with  only 
about  half  a  dozen  exceptions,  has  been  accomplished  by  tho 
rude  effort  of  individual  miners,  unaided  by  scientific  engi- 
neering, or  any  other  of  the  needed  agenciea  which,  can.  om^ 
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be  commanded  by  a  sTifficicnt  capital  to  etart  with.  The  re- 
cords of  lead  mining  experience  in  tbo  northeaj*!,  even  with 
this  vital  drawback,  are  certainly  flattering  enoiisih  to  induce 
capitalists  t>i  turn  their  attention  more  in  this  direction,  even 
thougli  the  price  ttf  lead  in  St.  Louis  has  declined  siuee  tlie 
beginning  of  the  year  from  §6  -tO  to  $5  per  hundred  pouudfi. 
The  receipts  at  that  port,  for  the  last  bcvcu  years,  have  been 
as  folhi%v8: 

Ytare.  Pigs. 

1851 503,751 

1852 409,314 

1853 442,218 

•  1854 30fi,727 

1855 315,077 

1856 21U,3&4 

1857 200,402 

The  groat  falling  off  here  noticed  is  dne  to  the  fact  that 
the  lead  from  the  Illinois  mines,  Mhieh  formerly  all  came  di- 
rect to  St.  Lonis,  have  been  diverted  to  eastern  markets,  by 
the  opening  of  tlie  new  railway  coininunicatione  from  Galena. 
Tbi»  diminution,  however,  will  bo  more  than  supjdicd  from 
the  ample  resources  of  Mif^souri  hereelf. 

Miniti"-  operations  in  Missouri  are  larger  this  year  than 
ever,  and  new  enterprises  are  being  proiecttd  with  a  certainty 
of  Buccessful  completion,  wliieb  will  add  amnially  to  the  sup- 
plies of  this  metal.  The  Newton  comity  mines,  in  the  south- 
wcet  jiart  of  the  State,  even  in  the  preeeut  imperfect  state  of 
cmeratinns  tlicro,  give  employment  to  two  thousand  men,  and 
the  works  are  pusceptible  of  almost  indefinite  enhirgcment. 
Many  other  localities  througliout  the  mineral  districts  of  Mis- 
souri could  bo  specifie<l,  which  go  as  far  to  ehow  the  enormous 
extent  of  these  resources. 


COSSECTIOJf  OF  CHARLESTON  AND  SAVANNAH  BY  RAILROAD. 

We  are  indebted  to  tlie  President  of  the  Charleston  and 
Savannah  Railroad  ripmpany,  Tliomiis  Drayton,  Ei^q.,  for  a 
copy  of  his  jinnual  report  tor  1857-'58,  and  learn  from  it 
tliat  the  whole  line  Ih  now  under  contract.  It  seems  that 
planters  along  the  route  are  undertaking  to  build  and  trestle 

Lthe  road  with  their  own  negroes,  a  system  new  iu  South  Caro- 

Hna,  but  which  has  been  largely  ^iractlccd  in  other  Southern 

jtates.     In  Georgia  about  one  thousand  mih's  have  been  built 

[in  this  manner,  and  in  North  Carolina  two  hundred  and  twen- 

Ity-three  miles.    In  regard  to  the  advantages  conferred  upon 
property,  Mr.  Drayton  says: 

"D.  D.  Andrews  in  his  rt^port  to  Congresa,  says :  '  It  is  esiimatcd  bj 

the  Preaideat  of  the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  Railroad  that  the  iu- 


CTMie)!  vflluo  of  a  belt  of  land,  ten  (10)  miles  wide,  lyinsj  npon  each 
aide  of  its  line,  is  equal  at  least  to  $7  50  per  acre,  or  J9B,000  for  every 
mile  of  road,  which  will  co«t  only  about  ♦20,000  per  mile.' 

'It  is  believed  tliat  the  construotion  of  the  3,^300  miles  of  Railway 
in  Ohio  will  add  to  the  value  of  the  landeii  jiroperty  in  the  State  nt 
least  five  times  the  cost  of  the  ronda,  aBsunriiig  this  to  bo  WO,000,OCO, 

'The  valuation  of  MaMxch«aet(A  went  up  frum  1840  to  1650,  from 
♦290,000,000  to  $580,000,000,  and  by  far  the  premier  part  of  it  due  to 
the  numerous  Railroads  she  has  constructed.  Seventy-two  towns,  not 
enjoyinfjT  Uuilway  a'Jvautages,  did  not  increate  iu  populatioij  during 
that  period.' 

'  In  North  Carolina,  Tar  and  Turpentine  lands  were  dear  at  fivecenta 
per  acre  before  the  introduction  of  Kuilways;  now  they  are  worth  from 
$3  to  45  per  acre.^ 

The  real  estate  wbieh  was  tarly  purchased  by  the  New  Jersey  Rail- 
road and  Transportation  Company  lias  proved  of  great  value,  beipg 
now  worth  nearly  as  much  as  ihe  original  cost  of  the  whole  Road." 

Another  extract  repele  the  slinrt'-sijLjhted  objeetion  tliateitiea 
»re  bunelited  at  the  expeus«  of  each  othur  by  railroads ; 

"Moreover  short-sighted  men  have  attempted  to  mislead  the  citizens 
of  Charleston  and  Savannah  into  believing  that  the  completion  of  this 
road  would  benefit  one,  ax,  the  expense  of  the  other.     Have  eities  not 
further  off  from  each  other  than  we  are,  eaten  each  other  up !     Have 
not  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  BaJtimore,  united  by  Rail- 
roads, go  on  increa^iiiiT  to  an  almost  fabulous  rate;  conducting  all  ttio 
while  an  immense  tr.tfGIc,  notwithstanding  their  juxtaposiliou  and  ardent 
rivalry  ?     So  along  our  Southern  coast — the  more  numerous  the  towns- 
that  may  hereafter  \>*>  dotted  upon  it,  so  much  the  more  will  the  com-  I 
merciid  power  and  resources  of  the  whole  section  bo  increased,  and  wa  J 
will  see  io  these  Si^utbern  Slates,  the  same  wondetftil  develoy)nients  andM 
improvements  which  are  elsewhere  due  to  the  cuncentration  within 
narrow  limits,  of  po^tulation  an<J  eapttul,  with  all  tl>eir  beakhful  com- 
petitioo." 


THE  COLOSSAL  GROWTH  OF  ST.  LOUIS. 

Ai^KKASY  ou  our  nortli  and  northwest  borders  the  initial | 
step  for  tlie  introdnctiou  of  new  niemberB  into  the  conlederacyi 
b  taken.  An  illimitable  tijrritorial  dainaiu  isbeinj^  graduallr!! 
fortued  into  proper  limita,  aiul  titwai'dti  these  points  an  unfail-j 
ing  stream  of  emigration  ia  pimring.  At  the  rate  now  noticec" 
a  generation  can  Jiardly  paas  away  before  a  tliickly  populate  _, 
country  will  be  presenteu  in  every  direction,  with  tnis  as  thei 
moftt  accessible  arid  central  point  for  its  £orainereiaI  trauaao-J 
tiona.  That  a  great  amount  of  arid  country  lies  between  the| 
Mifibifaippi  and  the  mountains  of  the  west,  no  one  can  denyjj 
but  no  arable  tractg  are  to  be  found,  or  that  thiB' immensat 
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territory  must  remain  uncultivated,  for  tbe  want  of  wood  and 
water,  is  a  position  that  cannot  now  he  maintained.  Coal 
underlies  a  great  part  of  this  region,  and  this  witli  artceian  wells, 
(tbe  experiment  in  regard  to  the  latter  liaving  proved  favora- 
ble,) tbe  whole  area  presents  inducements  to  settlers  of  an 
inviting  character.  Fur  grazing  purposes  the  inimonse  plains 
will  bo  found  well  adapted ;  and  the  opinion  is  firmly  main- 
taiued,  with  practical  tests  already  made  on  a  large  scale,  that 
sheep  thrive  remarkably  well  on  these  plains.  It  is  assumed, 
in  view  of  this  fact,  that  St.  Louis  at  no  very  distant  period 
must  become  a  heavy  wool  miuket.  Oregon,  represented  a 
few  years  since  by  some  of  our  prominent  statestnen  as  a 
country  not  fit  to  be  inhabited,  is  known  now  to  be  rich  in 
agricultural  products;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Calfornia. 
With  raih-oad  facilities,  the  territory  west  will  fill  up  rapidly 
and  give  an  impetus  toourcommcrcoof  incalcnlable  force. 

But  not  only  is  a  vast  improveinent  in  the  trade  of  this  city 
noticeable  in  the  spread  of  population  thi'oughout  the  section 
named,  but  tbe  old  State — Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Georgia, 
South  Carolina,  and  others — are  interchanging  commoditiee 
with  us  on  a  constantly  increasing  scale.  We  receive  from 
them  wheat,  tobacco,  cotton,  yarn,  osnaburgs,  batting,  and 
otlior  manufactured  ai-ticles  and  raw  materials ;  for  wbicii  thev 
take  in  return  bacon,  bagging,  rojie  and  other  ai-ticlcs.  This 
trade  has  become  important,  imd  several  houses  are  engaged 
in  it  to  a  large  extent.  It  will  doubtless  continue  to  increase 
in  a  greater  ratio  than  fonnorly,  as  banking  and  railroad  fa- 
cilities pr«.imise  better  inducements.  The  opening  of  the 
Nashville  and  Chattanooga  Railioad,  connecting  at  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  and  the  various  railroads  through  Get.M'gia,  Alabama, 
South  and  North  Carolina,  and  Virginia,  has  brought  this 
mai'ket  into  close  proximity  with  those  sections,  the  trade  of 
wliich  fonuerly  went  to  Ealtimore,  New  York  and  New  Orleans. 

The  tobacco  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  will  be  drawn 
hereafter  more  strongly  in  this  direction,  as  tlie  St.  Louis 
market  offers  superior  advantages  for  the  finer  «|ualities  of  this 
article.  Our  commercial  relations  with  the  South,  North  and 
East,  presents  the  most  favorable  aspect.  With  the  country 
bordering  on  the  river  below,  an  increased  business  is  shown, 
while  with  the  Atlantic  cities  our  brands  of  flour  and  meats 
are  more  highly  esteemed  than  ever  before.  Kailroad  enter- 
prises on  the  rivers  above  have  not  so  materially  interiered 
with  our  trade  as  their  projectors  had  anticipated ;  and  for 

Ltbe  future  the  little  diversion  they  have  accouiidished  will 
more  than  likely  be  lessened.  When  produce  rules  low,  rail- 
road transportation  cannot  be  borne;  river  navigation  can 
alone  meet  the  dillicidty,,aud  tlxis  must  tiu'u  the  scale  in  favor 
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of  tliie  market.  The  Rock  Island  Bridge  lias  proved  a  jnost 
Berioiis  injury  to  our  cuinmercc,  and  strong  efforts  were  made 
during  the  year  to  accamplis.!i  its  removal.  Tlie  case  involv- 
ing the  right  to  obbtnict  a  navigable  stream,  was  heard  before 
the  United  States  Conrt  at  Chicago,  but  the  jury  was  unable 
to  agree,  and  effort  will  be  made  to  obtain  a  change  of  venue 
to  Springfield  at  the  spring  term. 

The  llarbor  Master,  alniufc  the  middle  of  December,  reported 
3,415  arrivals  during  the  year,  aggregating  9fi4-,794  as  the 
tonnage,  being  an  arnfiunt  superior  to  that  of  1856.  (~>iir  im- 
mense inland  navigation  is  Itccoming  more  extended  with 
each  recurring  season;  and  this  fact  is  practically  apparent 
in  the  conetant  cnhirgcmeiit  of  the  levoc.  Perhaps  no  otlier 
mart  in  the  country  ]>rc'6ents  a  greater  variety  of  native  and 
foreign  product**.  Our  landing,  with  an  average  width  of  100 
feet  and  a  length  of  two  miles,  is  not  unfrequcntly  covered 
with  raerchauaise,  exliibiting  a  scene  of  activity  and  wealth 
that  can  scarcely  find  a  parallel.  The  eugare  of  the  South ; 
the  manufactured  articles  of  the  Oliio  markets;  the  various 
agricultural  products  from  above  and  below— hoiup  and  tobacco 
from  the  Mis^souri ;  wheat,  com,  oate,  pork,  lard  and  whisky 
from  the  Upper  Mississippi  and  Illinois — iron  from  Pittsburg, 
furniture  from  Cincinnati,  a&sortcd  cargoes  from  the  Tennessee 
— with  innumerable  packages  of  dry  goods,  hardware,  and 
other  articleri  from  the  Atlantic  cities.  Mingled  with  all  these 
will  be  found  the  furs  and  skins  of  the  Upper  Missouri — dress- 
ed in  the  rude  style  of  the  Indian,  and  contrasting  strangely 
with  the  more  refined  handiwork  of  the  civilized  artisan.  A 
noble  steamer  reaches  the  levee  from  New  Orleans,  fifteen 
hundred  miles  by  river  measurement,  south  of  us ;  while 
another  rounds  in  from  the  Falls  of  the  Missouri,  two  thousand 
miles  northwest.  With  such  an  immense  region,  rich  in  agri- 
cultural resource*,  iron,  lead,  copper,  coal  and  forests,  the 
highest  anticipations  may  well  be  entertained  with  regard  to 
the  ultimate  importance  of  this  market. 

A  comparative  Btatement  of  railroad  receipts,  herewith 
given,  exhibits  a  largely  increased  transportatiim  by  the  dif- 
ferent lines.  Since  tlic  beginning  of  the  year  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  Railroad  has  been  opened  to  Cincinnati,  thus  afford- 
ing a  connected  communication  with  Baltimore  and  other 
Atlantic  cities,  the  ci^mpletion  of  which  was  duly  celebrated. 
The  North  Missouri  has  been  extended  to  Warren  ton,  and  is 
fairly  under  way  to  its  northern  terminus.  The  Pacific  has 
not  progressed  as  ^et  beyond  Jefferson  City,  but  an  early 
opening  of  the  road  into  an  interior  and  rich  agricultural  sec- 
tion is  confidently  expected.  Tlio  connection  of  the  Pacific 
with  river  navigation  above  has  proved  a  successful  ex'perl- 
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ment,  and  it  is  undei-stoocl  that  this  enterprise  will  be  more 
fully  prosecuted  in  the  spriiiff  bj  the  addition  of  lK>ats  better 
adapted  to  tlie  trade.  The  Iron  Mountain  Koad  will,  in  all 
prohabilitj,  be  tinishcd  at  an  early  day,  and  this  consumma- 
tiuti  is  looked  forward  ti>  with  no  little  interest.  With  the 
rich  ore  of  the  Iron  Mfiuntain  rendered  accessible  by  rail,  the 
hope  is  entertained  that  a  new  and  powerful  laomentnni  will 
be  given  to  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  this  city.  Our  imports 
<^f  inaijufuctured  articles,  f>f  every  possible  description,  from 
Pittsburgh  and  otiicr  p<:)ints,  continue  to  enlarge,  showing  the 
inability  of  our  founuries  to  keep  up  with  the  increasing  de- 
mand, and  the  wide  field  of  enterprise  open  in  this  line  of 
business. 


GREAT  ADVANCES.IS  ARKANSAS. 

The  True  Denworat  furnishes  some  gratifying  evidences  of 
the  progress  of  Arkansas.    It  says : 

"  Having  procured   this  information,  we  lay  it  before  our 
readers  as  a  gratifying  evidence  of  the  ra})idity  with  which 
our  State  is  settling  up : 
From  the  receivei-s  of  public  moneys,  we  learn, 
there  have  been  entered  at  the  ifnited  States 

Land  Offices 1,313,403  acres.' 

From  the  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts,  we  learn, 
there  have  been  entered — 

Of  swanijj  and  overilowed  lands 909,858     ''• 

Internal  Improvement  lands 63,373     " 

Seminary " 5,343     " 

Saline 4,198     " 

Total 2,296,175     « 

This  statement  shoAvs,  that,  within  the  last  eighteen  months, 
ending  1st  of  October  last^  two  iiiillion  two  hundred  and 
nuuty-slx  thmisand  one  hundred  and  sevevty-ji/ve  acres  of  the 
public  lands  have  been  located.  Tlits  we  think,  a  pretty  fair 
ghowing  fnr  the  State.  Kated  at  three  dollars  per  acre,  the 
iniiiimiim  price  at  which  lands  can  be  valued  for  taxes,  the 
Buni  of  nearly  seven  jnillioii  of  dollars  is  thus  added  to  the 
taxable  wealth  of  the  State,  to  say  nothing  of  the  improve- 
ments  made  upon  these  lands,  and  the  personal  property 
brouglit  into  the  State  hy  the  emigrants  wiio  have  purchaseii 
and  tettlod  them.  With  these,  the  improvements  and  j»ersonal 
eftects  of  tlie  emigrants,  the  addition  made  to  the  taxable 
'property  of  tlie  State  may  bo  safely  set  down  atjifteeji,  if  rufi 
twenty  milUvns  of  dollara. 
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The  census  rctunia,  to  be  made  next  spring,  -will  doiibtlesB 
show  an  fxtraordiuary  increase  in  the  wealth  and  pupulatiou 
of  the  State,  witliin  the  last  fonr  years.  We  look  forward  to 
those  returns  with  no  ordinary  interest,  and  we  trust  the  sheriffs 
of  the  various  emnities  will  discharge  the  iiajtortant  duty  of 
taking  the  censns,  with  which  tliey  are  entrusted,  with  all  due 
diligence  and  care. 

NOTES  OX  THE  EAKLY  TIMES  OF  LOUISIANA. 

NO.  IIL 

The  comniiiiaion  of  O'Reilly  authorized  him  to  establish, 
with  regard  to  military  force,  police,  administration  of  justice, 
and  finances,  such  form  of  government  as  might  nioiJt  efi'ectu- 
ally  secure  depeutlencc  anu  subordination,  and  promote  the 
King's  service,  and  the  happiness  of  his  people.  No  resis- 
tance whatever  was  offered. 

One  of  O'Reilly's  first  acta  was  a  coobus  of  New  Orleans, 
wliich  showod  3,100  of  all  agee,8ex,  and  color;  1,225  of  these 
were  slaves,  and  60  domeaticated  Indians.  Number  of  houses, 
468. 

It  was  determined  to  make  an  example  of  the  late  oppo- 
nents of  the  Spanish  power,  notwithstanding  the  pledges  of 
amnesty,  and  eleven  of  these  were  arrested ;  Foucanlt,  De  Noy- 
ant,  and  Boisblanc,  of  the  Superior  Council :  The  Attorney 
General,  Lafreniere,  and  Brand,  the  King's  printer,  were  taken 
at  O'lleilly's  levee  ;  IXiucet  and  Marquis,  lioisblaue,  Mozent, 
and  Petit,  planters;  t!ie  brothers  Milhet,  Caresse  and  Poupet, 
merchants.  Villere  was  intended  to  be  included,  but  he  was 
on  his  plantation,  and  being  apjirised  of  his  danger,  contem- 
plated flight,  when  a  letter  from  Aubry,  assuring  him  there 
was  no  danger,  brought  him  to  New  Orleans.  lie  was  imme- 
diataly  confined  in  a  Spanish  frigate,  and  on  the  effort  to  see 
his  wife,  who  had  come  in  a  boat  to  the  vessel's  side,  and  was 
refused  permiBsion  to  visit  him,  a  atruggle  ensued  in  which  he 
was  killed. 

The  prosecution  was  grounded  on  a  statute  of  Alphonso 
the  Eleventh.  Foucanlt  was  transported  to  France,  Brand 
acquitted,  Boisblanc  condemned  to  Iife-imprisonnient,  Doucet, 
Mozent,  John  Milhet,  Petit,  and  Poupet  for  terms  of  years. 
They  were  thrown  into  the  Moro  castle,  at  Havana,  whilst 
De  Noyant,  Lafreniere,  Marquis,  Caresse,  and  Joseph  Milliet 
were  shot,  though  every  effort  was  made  to  suspend  the  sen- 
tence until  an  appeal  to  the  King  could  bo  had.  Tlie  inhabi- 
tants, for  the  most  part,  left  the  city  rather  than  witness  the 
sad  spectacle. 

The  French  King  would  seem  to  have  approved  the  course 
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of  the  Spaniards,  for  when  Foiicanlt  arrived  in  France  he  was 
thrown  into  the  Bastile,  and  Auhry,  though  dead,  was  re- 
garded by  pensions  to  his  brothers  and  sisters,  O'Reillj's 
course  was  not  approved,  and  he  was  forbidden  to  appear  at 
Court  ou  his  return  to  Spain.  Tlie  prisoners  in  the  Moro  castle 
were  soon  after  released. 

Though  Lewis  XV.  had  exriressed  a  desire  tliat  the  French 
institutions  might  remajn,  ana  though  this  was  consonant  to 

S general  usage,   O'Reilly  made   the  late  movements  of  the 
Trench  the  excuse  for  aoolishing  the  Saperior  Council,  which 
he  said  had  been  revolutionary,  and  substituting  tliat  form  of 
overnment,  and  mode  of  aamlnistering  justice,  prescribed 
y  the  laws  of  Spain  for  her  colonies,  and  which  had  worked 
leowell.     A  cabildo  was  aubstituted  of  six  perpetual  rogidors, 
■  two  ordinary  alcados,  an  atforney  gcjieral,  syndic,  and  clerk. 
I  Over  this  Ijody  the  Governor  would  preside  in  person.    Among 
Itlie  regidors  were  tlie  provincial   alcado,  sheriff,  depositary 
IgeneraT,  and   receiver   of  fines.     Tlie   ordinaiy  alcades  anU 
attorney  general  were  chosen  every  year  by  the  cabildo,  and 
only  re-eligiblo   by  unanitnons  vote.     The  ordinary  alcades 
heard  cases  and  acted  as  judges,  except  in  ecclesiastical  and 
military  mattere,  deciding  absolutely  in  cases  under  ^-20.     In 
larger  cases  the  proceedings  were  recorded  by  the  notary,  and 
I  if  over  ^400  were  appealalde  to  the  cabildo. 
I    Tlie  appealed  eases  were  heard  by  two  regidors,  with  the 
alcadc  originally  deciding;  if  ho  was  sustained  by  one  of 
tlteni  the  jiulgment  was  confirmed.    The  cabildo  sat  every 
Friday,  and  when  tlie  Governor  was  not  present,  it  was  presi- 
ded over  by  an  ordinary  alcade.     Tlie  provi^ional  alcade  tried 
offences  committed  witliout  the  city.     The  depositary  general 
had  charge  of  funds  in  custody  of  the  law.     The  attorney 
general  syndic  was  to  propose  to  the  cabildo  such  measures 
as  tlie  interests  of  the  people  required,  and  defend  their  rights. 
Oliver  Pollock,  in  a  vessel  from  Baltimoi-e,  brought'a  cargo 
of  tlour,  which  he  sold  for  tifteeii  dollars  a  barrel,  being  five 
dollars  lower  than  the  then  market  value.     O'Reilly,  in  turn 
for  this  favor,  offered  a  free  trade  to  Louisiana  as  long  as  he 
lived. 

Don  Louis  De  Unzaga  was  made  Governor,  and  O'Reilly 
Captain  General  of  the  province,  lie  issued  a  set  of  instruc- 
tions in  regard  to  civil  and  criminal  actions,  until,  by  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  Spaninh,  the  judges  might  have  a  better  idea  of 
Spanish  laws.  Thus  these  laws  came  gradually  into  use,  and 
as  they  had  a  common  origin  with  those  of  France,  the  transi- 
tion was  not  perceived. 

The  provisional  officers  of  the  State  were  the  captain  gene- 
ral^ governor  intcndant,  charged  with  revenue  and  admiralty 
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matters,  auditor  of  war,  and  assessor  in  civil  matters,  being 
advisers  <jf  the  governor,  and  an  assessor  of  the  intendency, 
(sometimes  one  person  lield  several  of  these  offices,)  secretary 
of  tile  government,  and  one  of  the  intcndant,  a  treasurer,  and 
Ciintador  or  comptroller,  storekeeper  and  pnrvcynr,  sm-veyor, 
harbf>r-master,  interpreter  of  French  and  En^Lrlinli,  Iiulian  in- 
terpreter, three  notaries,  collector  and  comptroller  of  customs, 
casnier,  minor  officers  of  custonis,  <kc.  These,  with  salaries 
over  ^300,  were  appointed  by  tlie  Crown.  If  less  tlian  that, 
by  the  gitvernor  or  intcndant.  The  governor  exercised  judi- 
cial powers  in  civil  and  crhninal  matters  in  the  province;  the 
intendant  in  fiscal  and  adun'ralty ;  the  vicar  general  in  eccle- 
siastical. Tliey  were  sf>le  judges  in  their  courts.  Appeals, 
in  some  cases,  went  to  the  captain  geuera!,  to  the  Itoval  audi- 
ence in  St.  Domingo,  and  from  thence  to  the  council  i>f  the 
Indies,  in  Madrid. 

In  the  parishes  an  officer  of  the  militia  or  army  was  made 
militaiy  commandant.  lie  attended  to  the  pnlicc,  and  pre- 
served the  peace,  examined  passports,  had  juri8dictiou  in  tnits 
■under  ^20;  but  in  more  important  chsch,  irterely  took  and 
transmitted  the  evidence,  acted  as  notar}',  s«)ld  estates,  and 
executed  judgments,  ttc.     Salary,  chiefly  in  fees. 

The  Spanisli  language  was  ordered  to  be  used  in  the  mi- 
ntites  of  the  piddic  officere,  but  tlie  use  of  the  French  was  al- 
lowed in  judicial  ami  notarial  acts  of  the  commandants. 

Grants  were  rtlfered  to  family  settlers  ot  6  or  8  arpents,  on 
the  river,  and  iO  arjionts  deep,  on  condition  of  leveeing  and 
building  highways  within  three  years.  In  some  cases,  Avhere 
tho  depth  was  small,  there  were  12  arpents  front  granted. 
In  Opelousas,  Attakajias,  and  Natchitoches,  cattle  regions, 
the  grants  were  of  square  leagues,  etc.  The  taxes  in  New 
Orleans  were  fiO  on  taverns,  billiards,  «fcc.,  $20  on  boarding 
houses,  $1  on  barrels  of  brandy,  levee  dues,  $6  on  vessels  of 
200  tons,  and  half  tJiat  for  smaller  ones.  The  Place  d'Armes, 
granted  by  O'Reilly  to  tlie  city,  was  afterwards  snld  to  Alrao- 
iia£ter  on  quit  rent.  Large  emigrations  of  tho  Fr«iicli  to  Cape 
Prancois  took  place,  and  a  decree  of  U'lJielly,  at  last,  witii- 
held  passports.     He  returned  to  Spain. 

The  trade  of  Louisiana  euftered  from  the  restrictions  which 
confined  it  to  Spanish-built  and  manned  vessels,  and  to  six 
ports  only  of  Spain,  and  vessels  trading  to  Louisiana  were 
not  allowed  to  touch  at  any  other  S])anibh  colony  in  America. 

The  duty,  however,  on  exports  and  imports  was  soon  taken 
off,  except  upon  specie,  whicli  had  to  pay  ■*  per  cent.,  aii<I  al^er- 
words  2.  Two  vessels  were  alloweu  annually  from  France. 
The  merchants  complained  of  the  restrictions,  since  Spain  did 
not  furnish  the  proper  market  for  sales  or  purchaecs,  and  the 
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British  were  engrossing  all  the  trade  of  the  Missisaippi.  They*] 
had  large  warehouses  at  Manchac,  Baton  Ronge,  and  Natchez,' 
and  vessels  were  always  moored  opposite  to  Liafayette.  Float-] 
iiig  warehouses  existed,  dtted  up  as  stores,  which  stopped  atj 
all  the  plantations.  They  supplied  goods  and  slaves,  takiD| 
anytliing  iu  exchange,  and  giving  long  credits.  $150,( 
■were  annually  hrouglit  in  tspecie,  IWun  Vera  Cruz,  to  defraTJ 
the  expenses  of  the  colony.  Tlie  indigo  crops  were  worth^ 
$180,0()(^  furs  an«l  peltries  $200,000,  tinilier,  lumher,  provi-1 
eions  |lu(i,OUO,  making  ^7oO,OUO  to  pay  for  imports  which' 
the  English  furnished,  except  what  tno  two  vessels  brought 
from  France,  and  about  §15,000  for  boards  sliipned  to  llavana,j 
to  be  used  as  sugar  boxes.  The  English  supplied  New  Orleans,.] 
Pt.  Coupe,  Natchitoches,  Arkansas,  and  St.  Louis  from  tloatingl 
warehouses.  The  Spanish  commander  winke<l  at  this,  and  thrfj 
New  Oilcans  uierehante  thought  he  received  a  consideration,^ 
(Engli(<h  fannc!"s  began  also  to  locate  on  the  left  bank  of  thd 
Mississippi,  above  Manchac,)  but  his  couree  tended  greatly  tOM 
the  iiiiprMvemeut  of  the  colony,  and  he  went  away  at  last, 
much  regretted. 

In  177:^  a  terriblo  hurricane  occurred  in  LouiHiana. 

The  only  eneouragenient  given  to  education  during  th« 
whole  Spanish  goveniinent,  says  Martin,  was  sending  a  priest] 
and  two  assistants,  in  1772,  to  teach  Spanish,  and  tour  ni 
for  the  game  purpose. 

The  orange  trees  perished  again  from  cold. 

In  1773  Louisiana  was  separated  from  the  Bishopric  of  Qi 
bee  and  annexed  to  that  of  Cuba. 

The  province  began  to  be  content  with  the  Spanish  govem-l 
ment,  but  the  planters  g(jt  greatly  in  debt  for  supplies  an<J 
slaves,  and   the  creditors  were  clamorous,  but  Unzaga,  thfl 
Spanish  Governor,  settled  -with  them  with  very  great  eqait 
and  justice. 

In  1777  Unzaga  departed,  and  was  succeeded  by  Galvc 
who  first  promoted  commerco  by  allowing  vessels  from  the 
West  Indies  to  come  in  ballast,  with  specie  and  negroes,  " 
take  the  produce  of  tlie  country.     Pr*^iduco  and  European 
g<>odH  were  also  allowed  to  be  brought  from  Cuba  and  Cam^ 
peachy.     Agriculture  was  encouraged  by  an  order  from  the 
King  to  purchase,  on  his  account,  all  the  tobacco  raised  in  tl 
colony. 

A  boat  came  to  New  Orleans  from  up  the  river  to  take  th< 
munitions  of  war  collected  there  for  the  Araoricans  by  Olive 
Pollock,  with  the  knowledge  or  aid  of  Galvez;  but  Captaii 
Willing,  who  came  at  the  same  time,  and  who  visitea  th« 
British  settlement  in  the  two  Floridae,  coidd  not  get  them 
join  in  the  American  revolutionary  cause,  nor  the  settlers  oi 
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the  Mississippi.  Perhaps  the  former  renicnihered  O'Reilly. 
The  next  year  Galvez  afforded  aid,  (when  Pollock  made  a  sec- ! 
ond  visit,)  out  of  the  Royal  treasiu'v,  to  the  extent  of  seventy  j 
thonsand  doUars,  and  thus  the  Americans  supplie<l  their  west- ' 
em  posts  with  arms  and  ammunition  from  Xew  Orleans. 
Captain  Willing  conmiitted  havoc  and  destruction  among  the  , 
Bntinh  planters  ou  the  coast  of  the  Mi!^si8ei]»|)i,  carrying  off' 
their  slaves,  with  a  force  which  he  hr<»ught  down  of  about  ! 
fifty  men.  Tlie  Spaniards  and  French  in  Louisiana  regarded  ' 
the  act  with  detestation. 

In  1778  a  number  of  fiimilies  arrived  from  the  Canary  IbI-i 
ands,  brought  over  at  the  King's  expense.  They  gettled  at  ^ 
the  Terre  aux  Boeufs,  below  New  Orleans,  niKk-r  iIjc  order  itf 
Marigny  dc  Mandevillc,  on  the  banks  of  the  Amite,  behind 
Baton  Rouge,  forming  the  settlement  of  Galveztovvn  ;  the  rest 
formed  Valenzuela,  on  Bayou  Lafourche.  A  house  was  built 
for  each  family,  and  a  church  in  each  settlement.  Tliey  were 
supplied  with  stock  for  farms,  and  rations  for  four  yuars. 

Owing  to  tlie  distresses  of  the  times,  Galvez  permitted  ex-; 
portatiou  to  any  ports  of  Franco  or  of  the  I'liited  Slates.  Thei 
commerce  of  Louisiana  was  further  oxttndeil  by  allowing  ex-1 
porta  to  any  ports  of  Spain  to  which  India  coniinerce  was  per- 
mitted, anu  the  export  of  furs  and  peltries  was  enconragea  by  i 
removing  the  duty  for  ten  years.  % 

By  Royal  schedule,  the  introduction  or  reading  of  a  bouki 
written  by  Mercier,  am!  entitled  "  Van  Dcu^  JIUL'  Quatre 
Cent  QuaranU\^''  was  jtrohibited,  and  the  Governor  was  ordered 
to  burn  every  cojiy.     It  had  been  condenmed  by  tht;  IrHjuisi- 
tion.     Robertson  s  Uiatory  of  America  was  also  forbidden  t/>  i 
be  read  in  the  colony.  j 

In  1779  the  number  of  persons  from  tlio  United  States  and  J 
British  provinces,  in  New  Orleans,  was  S7.  1 

A  number  of  families  were  brouglu  from  JIalaga  in  a  eimi 
lar  manner  with  those  from  tlie  Canaries.  Besides  grants  of 
land,  cattle,  »kc.,  some  of  them  received,  in  pecuniary  aid, 
tliree  or  four  thousand  dolhirs.  Tliey  were  sent  to  Attakapas, 
on  the  Teche,  and  formed  New  Ibena.  Their  first  industry 
in  fiax  and  liemp  was  uusHccesBfuI. 

A  cupuchiu  came  over  in  1779,  who,  in  1826,  was  still  Cu- 
jjtteof  New  Orleans.  The  small-pox  committed  great  rava- 
^|e8  this  year.  | 

In  1771',  war  Iieing  declared  between  Fiwice  and  Sjialn,  Gt>v'-1 
arnor  Galve/.,  in  t>pposition  to  a  council  <>f  war,  which  he  calle*!,^ 
raided  an  expedition  of  volunteers,  i,-KtU  strong,  cimsistiujf^ 
of  citizens  of  the  United  States  in  and  near  New  Orleans,] 
the  local  militia,  some  regular  forces,  and  people  of  color,] 
and  hastened  to  Fort  Bute,  in  Manchac,  which  was  taken  by 
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,  aesauU,  and  soon  after  Baton  Rriuge  wns  taken,  where  Colo- 
feel  Dickson  comniftDded  about  five  hundred  men,  disabled 
rby  disease  and  liadlv  t'ortilicd.  A  hrief  cannonade  resnlted 
[in  a  capituhitinn  and  surrender.  Fort  Pannmre^  at  Natchez, 
la  post  on  the  Amito,  and  one  on  Thompson's  creek,  were  also 
[taKeii.  Don  Cfirlos  do  Grajidpre  wa^  left  in  conunand  at  Bft- 
ton  Koiige,  and  (lalvoz  returned  to  New  drleans,  hisachieve- 
I  luout  Ituinij  celulirated  in  poetry  by  Jnlicn  Poydrae,  (after- 
!  wards  distinguished  for  wealth  and  public  services,)  in  the 
rrench  lanj^jna^e,  and  circulated  at  the  public  expense. 

In  177U  another  luirrtcane,  and  also  the  eruall-pox,  in  New 
[Orleans. 

Spain  being  at  war  with  England,  the  United  States  endea- 
vor to  negotiate  a  treaty  with  her,  obtaining  the  right  of  navi- 
fation  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  sea.  This  desire  was  opposed 
y  France  and  Spain.  Tlie  French  Minister  in  the  tlnited 
[States  maintained  the  exclusive  right  of  Spain  to  navigate  the 
Mississippi,  to  the  possession  of  both  tlie  Floridas,  and  all  the 
territory  fruni  the  left  bank  of  tho  stream  to  the  hack  settle- 
ineuts  of  the  former  British  province?.  Those  belonging  to 
I  the  British  Crown  were  a  fair  object  against  which  the  Catno- 
lic  King  might  direct  his  arms. 

In  1780  Galvez  makes  an  attack  upon  Foil  Charlotte,  on 
the  Mobile  river.  Having  sailed  there  from  New  Orleans, 
I  he  met  with  some  disaster.  Having  c-tYeeted  a  bn-ach  in  the 
I  fort,  he  soon  took  it.  Yet,  had  the  British  commander  Camp- 
'  Ijell  been  active,  this  might  easily  have  been  prevented  by 
1  liim. 

In   1781   Governor  Galvez   proceeded  to  Havana  to  or- 
ganize t\>rceH  against  I'ensacola.     His  fleet  was  dispersed  at 
«ea,  and  he  rctiirned.     Early  in  1781  he  left  Havana  with  a 
inan-of-wtir,   two  frigates,  several  transports,  1,415  soldiers, 
artillery,  amnutiitinn,  etc.     A  co-operation  force  fmrn  Mobile, 
I  under  Espeleta,  and  tVom  New  Orleans,  under  Mim,  landed 
I  on  the  western  side  of  the  Perdido.     The  fleet  seemed  indis- 
posed to  co-(»perate  with  Galvez  in  the  reduction  of  the  town, 
pretending  that  thev  could  not  cross  the  l)ar  without  destruc- 
tion.    But  Galvez  led  the  way  in  some  vessels  nnder  his  im- 
mediate command,  and  wjis  soon  followed  by  tho  fleet  with- 
out any  loss.     A  corre9])ondence  ensued  between  Galvez  and 
Governor  Campbell,  commanding  Pensacola,  in  which  the  Eng- 
I  lish  were  disposed  to  gain  time,  or  save  Pensacola  from  the 
[  result  of  siege,  ])roposing  that  its  possession  as  a  neutral  port 
should  follow  the  residt  of  the  action  of  the  forces  and  Fort 
George,     if  this  was  not  granted,   Campbell  threatened  to 
burn  Pensacola.    Tho  Spaniards  hinted  that  they  wonld  bum 
the  incendiaries.    The  attack  was  prolonged  one  whole  month, 
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and  Galvez  seemed  to  make  no  headway;  at  last,  tlie  blowing 
up  I'f  one  of  the  Uriti^ili  works  opeiifd  a  breaoli,  whicli  being 
commanded,  soon  bi-ougbt  the  white  fliig  to  tlie  lieights  of 
Fort  George.  West  Florida  was  siUTuudcred  to  Spam,  and 
the  garrison  of  800  men. 

The  Britisli,  in  tlie  neighborhood  of  Natchez,  hearing  that 
a  fleet  of  tlieir  eonntryiiien  was  appr<jtifliiiig  LoiUHiaiiii,  and 
supposing  their  povereigii's  cause  triumphant  iu  Fbirida,  ad- 
vanced upon  Fort  I'anniurc,  whicli  was  surrciKlereil  to  tlicm, 
the  men  being  exhausted,  and  the  jtrovisiims  and  annnuuitinm 
having  given  out.  Hearing,  liowever,  of  the  Buccess  of  Gal- 
voz,  tnoBC  revolutionists  escaped  across  tlie  countiy  with  their 
families,  enduring  great  liarur^iiips,  to  Georgia. 

In  J  782  a  hurricane  desolated  Louisiana.  Tiie  Mis-sipsippi 
TOiie  to  a  greater  height  than  had  been  known.  Iimndatiou 
extreme  in  Attakapas  and  Opelousas. 

In  1782,  the  cause  ':>f  the  United  States  being  dark,  a  dispo- 
sition was  evinced  to  trejit  with  Spain  by  aban<loning  all  chum 
to  navigate  the  river  below  31°,  and  a  free  port  on  its  banks. 

Tlie  war  had  deprived  the  Louisianians  of  the  iprivilcge  of 
Britir-h  trade,  and  the  King  grunted,  in  consideration  of  their 
merits  in  the  late  eauipaigns,  1.  Perniis^sion  for  vessels  to  go 
and  come  from  France  for  ten  years,  from  the  time  of  peace, 
to  carry  fieltries  and  proihicts  of  the  colony.  2.  In  case  of 
necessity,  the  colonists  might  resort  to  French  ports  in  the 
West  Indies.  3.  Tlie  products  of  Spain  may  be  exported  from 
Louisiana  to  the  Spanish  American  colonies.  4.  Exemption 
of  dnties  for  ten  years  on  negroes  imported,  and  they  may  be 
pursued  in  the  colonies  of  neutrals  or  allies.  5.  The  colonists 
may,  for  two  years  from  peace,  purchase  fi>reign  vessels  free 
from  duty,  and  these  will  Ix'  considered  as  Spanish  bottoms. 
<!.  Slaves  may  be  exported  to  Si»ain  duty  free;  6  per  cent, 
duty  levied  on  exports  and  imports.  8.  Custom-house  to  be 
establitihed. 

On  the  3d  of  September,  1TS3,  a  treaty  was  entered  into 
between  Great  Britain,  Spain,  and  the  United  States,  and  tlie 
southern  bouiuhiry  of  the  I'nited  States  was  fixed  on  a  line 
drawn  east  from  a  ]H>iiiti>n  the  Mississippi,  latitude  ZV  north, 
to  the  middle  of  the  Appabiciiicola;  thence  along  the  middle 
of  that  river  to  its  junction  wiUi  the  Flint;  thence  to  the  head 
of  St.  Mary's  river,  and  thenco  down  its  middle  to  the  Atlan- 
tic. Great  Britain  and  the  Unite<l  States  obtained  the  right 
to  navigate  the  Mississippi  to  the  Gulf.  Great  Britain  war- 
ranted the  ]>o88essioQ  ol  West  Florida,  and  East  Fioriila  was 
ceded  to  S|uiin. 

In  1785  Galvoz  was  made  Capiain  General  of  Louisiana, 

.tl  of  East  and  West  Florida. 


^^tl  ot  k 
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A  hospital  for  lepers  was  erected  in  the  rear  of  the  city, 
thoro  lieing  many  such  afflicted  porscms. 

A  census  of  f^onisiana  fur  1785  showed,  in  Xew  Orleans, 
4,960  persons.  Below  the  city  to  Baton  Itouge,  2,100  ;  Terre 
aux  RuMifs,  576;  Bayous  St.  Johns  and  Gentilly,  078;  Tehou- 
pitonlas,  7,046;  St.  Charles,  1,003;  St.  Jolin,  1,300;  St.  James, 
1,33-2;  Lafourche,  G<J6;  do.  interior,  352;  Iberville,  073;  Pt. 
Coupe,  l,5iil;  Opelousas,  1,-Jll;  Attakapas,  1,000;  New  Ibe- 
ria, 12.5;  Washita,  207;  Rapides,  88;  Avoyelles,  287;  Nat<rhi- 
tochcfs,  75G ;  Arkansas,  196.  In  lower  Louisiaua,  total,  27,046; 
(not  including  Mnnehac,  77;  Galveztown,  242;  Baton  Rouge, 
270.)  There  were  S'J7  at  St.  Louis,  746  at  Mobile,  1,550  at 
Natchez.  Tims  the  popnhition  had  about  doubled  in  sixteen 
years.     More  than  half  were  slaves  or  colored. 

The  in^p^i^itictn  attempts  to  e.xecute  its  functions  in  Louisi- 
ana, but  Govenior  Miro  forcibly  sends  off  the  Inquisitor  to 
Spain. 

In  1785  Acadiaiis  again  arrive  at  the  expense  of  the  French 
King,  and  settle  on  the  Mississippi,  near  Plac]uiniine,  and 
also  at  Terre  aux  BaMifs,  Lafourclie,  xVttakapas,  and  Om-lousas. 

Trade  improves,  aud  French  merchants  settle  at  New  Or- 
leans. 

Governor  Miro  issues  his  proclamation  prohibitiiio:  work  on 
Sunday,  except  with  license  t»t'  Vicar  General — forbids  shop 
doors  bcinfr  open  during  service,  or  dancing  of  slaves  in  the 
puldic  square  before  the  close  of  evening  service.  Persons 
living  in  coucubinafie  will  be  severely  treated.  To  the  cpmr- 
terrooii  women  he  hints,  tliat  unless  they  tjiko  to  living  h(^nie, 
and  stop  tlieir  style  i:>f  dress,  they  will  be  sent  out  of  the  pn> 
vince.  Tliey  are  directed  to  wear  their  hair  bound  in  hand- 
kerchiefs, and  lorbiddcii  other  head-dress  or  jewelry.  Nitrhtly 
assemblage  of  colored  people  is  forbidden.  No  inhabitant 
shall  leave  without  a  passport.  No  one  to  walk  out  at  night 
without  a  light. 

In  1787,  Wilkinson,  a  General  of  the  American  Revolntion, 
designing  a  settleitient  of  Americans  in  tlie  neighborhood  of 
Feliciaiiii,  on  the  Washita  aud  WHiite  rivers,  brought  a  cargo 
of  lol>acco,  tlour,  bac"n,  and  butter  from  Kentucky.  He 
thougbt  by  bis  services  in  promoting  emigration  he  might 
get  the  ]>nvilege  of  introducing  tobacco  into  the  Mexican 
market.  Ills  boat  reaching  New  Orleans  In  advance  of  him- 
self, the  Spaniards  were  about  to  seize  it,  when  Miro  being 
alarmed,  from  representations,  that  the  western  people  had 
resorted  to  this  experiment  to  trj-  again,  and  if  the  old  policy 
prevailed,  would  make  an  invasion  at  once  of  Louisiana. 
Miro  supposed  Wilkinson  might  have  great  influence  to  pro- 
mote or  prevent  this,  and  he  allowed  the  cargoes  to  be  sold 
without  duty. 
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A  lucrative  trade  liad  begun  at  that  time  to  be  conducted 
with  Philadelphia,  but  as  this  was  contrary  to  law,  it  was 
idnkcd  at  from  corruption,  but  some  tell  tale  alarmed  the  In- 
tendant,  who  enforcetl  the  laws  risidly  at  times,  but  allowed 
corruptly  the  privile^  to  his  friends  and  those  in  hi<?  interest 

111  17SS  a  hre  in  New  Orleans  occurred  in  Chartrcs  street, 
and  destroyed  900  houses,  and  other  property,  of  immense 
value.  Tins  caused  the  opening  of  greater  fsicilities  of  trade 
to  the  Americans  between  New  Orleans  and  Phihidelphia. 
Wilkinson  obtained  permission  to  introduce  tobacco  from 
Kentucky,  and  settlere  from  the  west  were  invited  on  honora- 
ble terms. 


LET  VIRGINIA  LOOK  TO  HER  PUBLIC  WORKS. 

The  South  is  looking  to  Virginia,  and  iu  tlie  future  which 
is  opening  upon  it,  she  inust  perform  an  important  jwirt  Her 
ports  must  furnish  tine  iiret  liucccssful  termini  of  Scmthern 
European  steam  lines  whicli  aix;  aljout  to  be  inaugurated — but 
this  can  never  be  until  her  great  internal  improvements  to  the 
West  are  opene<L  Let  the  wealth,  and  the  energy-,  and  the 
spirit  of  the  old  Commonwealth  be  turned  in  this  direction, 
and  a  glorious  future  sluUl  0]ien  upon  her.  We  cxtj-act,  thei'c- 
fore,  with  pleasure,  the  following  facts,  statistics,  an«l  recom- 
mendations, from  the  Internal  Improvement  Committee  in  her 
Legisluture: 

■  It  appears  from  the  rofort  of  tlif  .Secon<l  Aiwliti'jr  that  the  State  i« 
sow  iuterosted  as  a  stoi-khoMor  in  all  the  priucijial  vorks  iu  pn^j^n^ss 
•or  compk-totL  The  lollowin;^  tabular  .stateire,i>t  cxliibits  the  extent  of 
that  iDtexcst  iu  such  inipi-oveiuent : 

Coniigt^^n  stud  Oliio  railroad Sl,r)00,000 

Virj^iiiia  Central  railiviad 2,U40,000 

Oransje  &:  Alexandria  railroad 8h^!*,500 

Norfolk  &:  J'etcrsluirij  railroad 'J00,00u 

Manassa  (iap  railroad 1, 080,000 

Alexandria,  fxudoun,  S:  Hampshire  railroad 720,000 

nicLuioud  A:  York  River  railroad 300.000 

Total 6;8,02n,500 

No  j)art  of  the  Coviiijjton  and  (^)hio  road  Las  heen  finished,  tliongh 
much  expeii*ivo  work  has  been  done  u])oii  it  The  tunnel  has  pene- 
trate«l  the  Allc;rhany  inoiintains  and  many  other  serious  obstaeles 
have  been  overcome.  An  appropriation  is  now  a:-ke4  to  put  it  into 
operation  from  (.\»vinjrt<:n  to  the  valley  of  (Ireenbrier  river.  Thi>  sec- 
tion can  be  advantageously  used  in  coniicitiou  with  the  Central  road, 
and  will  atford  important  facilities  to  the  trade  of  the  counties  of 
Greunbricr  and  Monroe,  and  accoiumoJatc  the  large  number  of  persons 
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wlio  auiuially  n^sort  to  the  min<;ra1  springs  of  Yirgiuia  situated  in  that 
portion  of  tlie  State. 

Tliu  llichinond  and  Fixxlcricksburg  road,  wLich  lias  been  in  opera- 
tion for  about  twenty-five  years,  and  wbich  is  tbe  only  railroad  in  the 
C-ommonweultb  wbii-li,  in  the  just  sciisi^  of  the  term,  ean  be  regarded 
as  tlnislu'd,  because  all  its  connections  have  been  supplied,  furnishes  a 
strikinj;  evidence  of  the  value  and  profit  of  a  well  conductcii  road. 

AIJ  these  roads  are  incoiupleto  and  will  retjulro  further  assistance 
from  the  State  to  finish  them,  and  render  the  sums  heretofore  invested 
productive.  Some  of  tlietn  are  nearly  complete  and  will  need  Imt  lit- 
tle aid  from  the  treasury.  Others  have  made  but  little  jirogress,  and 
it  would  be  unwise,  nnder  existing  circunistanecs,  to  make  largo  ap- 
propriations to  finish  them.  All  tliat  can  be  expected  in  regard  to 
this  latter  class,  is  to  give  such  assistance  as  may  i)revent  the  destnic- 
tion  of  tlic  work  that  has  been  already  dune  to  keep  it  in  pro- 
gress, and  where  it  is  practicable,  to  jnit  the  sections  of  the  roads 
which  are  nearly  completed  into  profitable  use. 

The  Central  road  has  been  completed  to  a  point  west  of  Jackson's 
^ver,  in  Allegliau}-  county,  a  distance  of  197  nules,  and  within  nine 
Boiles  of  its  western  terminus. 

The  extension  of  tlie  Orange  and  Alexandria  road  has  been  graded 
thretvfourths  of  the  distance  from  Charlottesville,  to  Lynchburg,  and 
when  the  road  is  finished  it  will  supply  tlie  oidy  deficient  link  in  the 
cliain  of  cr)nimuni<'ation  between  \Vasliington  city  and  Memphis. 

The  Norfolk  and  Fetcrsburtj  road  has  been  graded  throu(:hout  its 
whole  extent,  and  all  the  bridp'S  and  masonry  have  been  finished  in  a 
Lpibstantial  nianuer.  TLe  rails  have  been  laid  half  the  way  from  Nor- 
^IktoT'etersbur^,  and  the  ties,  iron,  spikes,  Ac,  have  been  bought  for  the 
entire  line.  Engines,  cars,  and  iVeight  trains  have  also  been  eoutracted 
tor,  and  with  a  small  amount  of  assistance  from  the  State,  in  the  form 
of  a  subscription  or  loan,  the  whole  line  of  road  can  lie  put  into  active 
and  profitiible  operation. 

The  Manassa  Gap  road  has  boon  constmctod,  and  is  in  operation 
from  a  point  <>n  the  Orange  and  Alexandria  road  to  the  town  of  Wood- 
sto<k,  in  Shenandoah  coimty.  A  largo  portion  of  the  grading,  &c., 
hjis  also  been  done  between  \Voo<lstock  and  Hsrrisouburg,  the  sonth- 
wi"stern  terminus  of  llie  road,  a  distance  of  thirty-eight  miles.  When 
this  roatl  is  eom])letc«l,  it  will  furniidi  tlie  outlet  for  the  productions  of 
tlic  large,  fertile,  and  pnpulnus  counties  of  the  valley  which  it  pene- 
trates. It  now  seeks  aid  at  the  hands  of  the  (Jeneral  iVssombly,  to 
■render  available  the  large  sums  which  the  State  has  already  invested 
'in  it. 

The  Alexandria,  Loudoun  and  Hampshire  railroad  seeks  a  connec- 
tion with  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  near  Piedmont,  in  the  heart 
of  tlie  great  Potomac  coal  region,  pjissing  throngh  the  rich  and  popu- 
lous counties  of  Loudoun,  Jefferson,  Clarke,  Frederick  and  Hampshire, 
which  abound  in  mineral  and  agricultural  wealth,  llie  countita  of 
Clarke  and  IIani|»slitre  have  already  made  county  Rubsc.ripfions  to  the 
capital  stock  of  this  road,  to  the  amonnt  of  fi  100,000  eacli ;  and  the 
town  of  Winchester  also  a  heaw  subscription.  None  of  these  sub- 
scriptions can  be  made  available  without  fiirther  State  aid. 
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This  road  will  be  the  means  of  developing  a  large  and  valuable 
trade  in  Cumberland  coal,  and  of  stimulating  the  manufacture  of  iron ; 
and  will  connect  the  city  of  Alexandria  with  the  nystem  of  railroads 
penetrating  the  Mi.ssissip[>i  Valley,  ami  thus  reduce,  by  more  than  fifty 
miles,  the  distance  to  Washington  citv.  It  will  also  bring  the  whole 
of  Northwestern  Virginia,  which  .now  has  no  means  of  communication 
through  the  State  with  the  eastern  part  of  it,  and  is  wholly  tributary  to 
Baltimore,  into  direct  connection  with  a  ^'irginia  seaport,  with  a  sav- 
ing in  distance  of  nearly  forty  niiie-s.  The  grading  an«l  masonry  of 
tills  road  has  been  nearly  completed  for  the  distance  of  forty  miles, 
through  the  wealthy  and  densely  populated  county  of  Loudoun.  A 
small  appropriation  now  will  enable  this  comiiany  to  go  on  with  its 
work,  and  t<!iul  to  render  the  State's  interest  in  it  productive. 

The  grading  of  the  liichmond  and  Yorlc  railroad  has  been  nearly 
completed.  This  road  was  pr<>je«'ti'<l  to  atfonl  facilities  for  the  con- 
veyance, to  the  deep  waters  of  York  river,  of  the  produce  which  may 
be  brought  to  Richmond  by  the  various  railroads  which  concentrate 
at  that  point.  It  will  secure  to  the  city  of  Kiclnnond  a  good  port, 
readily  accessible,  and  thereby  relieve  hs  trade  from  the  embarrassments 
to  which  it  is  subjectetl  by  the  circuitous  and  dilKcult  navigation  of 
James  river.  This  work  appeals  strongly  to  the  (ieneral  Assembly  for  as- 
sistance to  enable  it  to  fultill  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  undertaken. 

The  Richmond  and  Danville  railroa'l  liiis  been  completed  according 
to  the  plan  originally  ]>rojec.ted,  and  is  now  fulfilling,  in  its  career  of 
usefulness,  the  most  sanguine  anticij)ations  of  its  friends.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  exten<l  it  some  distan<-e  south  and  west  of  Danville,  to  ac- 
commodate the  trade  of  the  counties  of  Henry  and  I'atrick,  and  other 
counties  west  of  them,  and  also  to  command  the  commerce  of  the 
Valley  of  the  Yadkin,  in  North  ( Carolina,  and  ultimately  to  seek  a  con- 
nection with  the  system  of  railroails  contemplated  by  that  State. 

Besides  these  interests  in  unfinished  roa<ls,  the  Stntx!  also  owns  larger 
amounts  of  stock  in  other  roa<ls,  some  of  whicdi  have  been  recently 
finished.  The  State  is  a  stockholder  in  the  South  side  road  to  the 
amount  of  §B03,5U0,  an<l  a  creditor  Xo  the  amount  of  near  a  million 
of  dollars  now.  This  road  h.is  been  completed  within  a  few  years  past, 
and  sufficient  time  has  not  yet  elapsed  for  a  fair  exi)eriment  of  its  value. 

The  amount  invested  in  the  stock  of  the  Lynchburg  and  Tennessee 
road  is  »<:J,.'3()(i,000.  This  road  has  also  been  recently  completed  to  the 
Tcunassi.e  line,  where  it  connects  with  a  road  alreaijy  finished  (with 
the  exception  of  twcnty-fivi?  miles  now  uniler  contra<'t  and  to  be  com- 
pleted in  May  next)  from  the  Virginia  line  to  Memphis. 

Although  these  n)a«ls  are  classed  .'imong  the  completed  works,  it 
would  be  unfair  to  estimate  their  utility  or  ]>rotit  from  the  results  of 
the  brief  experiments  which  have  been  made.  We  must  await  Uio 
farther  development  of  the  n-sources  of  tlie  country  through  which 
they  pass,  and  the  filling  up  of  the  cliaxms  in  the  great  systems  of  im- 
provements, of  which  they  constitute  important  parts. 

Your  committee  think  it  would  be  a<lvisal>le  to  nspond  favorably, 
as  far  as  practicable,  to  these  several  appeals  for  assistance.  A  million 
or  two  of  dollars  now  judiciously  exj)ended,  will  give  vitality  to  the 
twelve  miUiona  of  dollars  which  the  Stote  has  already  iurcstcd  in  these 
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works,  sinJ  will  convert  that  which  is  now  dead  capital  into  living  and 
productive  stocks. 

To  give  cft'ect  to  the  above  recommendations,  your  committee  re- 
spectfully Miggest  the  following  appropriations : 

To  the  Covington  <k  Oliio  road  ....'• 8800,000 

"      Oranjre  «k  Alexandria 300,000 

**      Yorkliivor 200,000 

"       Norfolk  A-  I'etoi-shurg 250,000 

"       Manassas  Oap 250,000 

"       Alexandria,  Lomloun  k  Ilampshiro 300,000 

"       Central  Itailroad 200,000 

"      Ext<'iision  of  Danville 200,000 

82,500,000 


BAILROAD  PllOGRESS. 
Tlio  Coitnfr  and  JCn'/uh'er  of  a  late  date,  says  :  "We  give 
a  suninnirv  slif)wiii<;  the  nuniber  of  miles  iiiul  cost  of  railroads 
in  tlio  world.  Tho  summary  is  of  later  date  than  the  separate 
statcmunts  iriveu  l)y  the  difteront  writers  on  railroads — ^Tookc, 
Gardner,  and  othi'i-s — and,  of  conrse,  shows  an  increase.  There 
is  a  discrepancy  between  the  number  of  miles  in  operation  in 
Germany,  accordini;  to  tlie  authority  of  Tooke,  and  the  fol- 
lowing. This  is  expliiined  bV  the  iact  that  many  of  the  rail- 
roads stated  by  Tooke  as  belonging  to  Gennany  should  be 
placed  in  the  eolmun  of  Freneli  and  Belgic  Railroads.  The 
tbllowing  table  also  exhibits  the  low  cost  of  American  Rail- 
roads coiijparud  with  thosi.'  of  Europe  : 

(•(IMI'AU.VTIVE    T.VDLE    OF    KAILUOADS    IK    OI'EKATION. 

English  nillos.  Cst  in  dollara.  <>>»•  per  mile. 

Unitvil  Slates  (le.'iO) 20>,00o  *',i20,<>0o,oih)  S^H.i.O'iO 

liront  IJiitiiiii  (iB.jy) S,2'.t7  1 ,487 ,(>1(! .-fJO  l/V'.OOO- 

FriiMivdv.ii) -J.lcfS  OlO.llS.li'.'.'i  lft2.iX)0 

Gennany  (1. -:.:.) 3,213  228,0(iii.(mi(»  71,000 

Prus.'<iii(lK.>.".) I,2y0  H.'>,000,0<»  (iK.OiX) 

Beldriiiiii  (ISoj) l,0',to  CiS,50l)J,HiO  '.M'.O'K* 

British  l'ri>viii('i;< S23  41,r»u0,i,'(!0  0(,(,i».« 

Culifl H,-i',t  l(;,lii(i,(.Hii)  .}5.iiiti) 

Pniiiuiin 47  7."i'0.<iO0  lOo.doO 

Soulli  Ameri</;i 60  4,i)(iu,(ii>0  7."i,00O 

KuMiH 422  42.1")!  Id.  (.100  1(H»,0(M> 

Swo'liMi 75  7  .r)i)i(,0(i.i  lO'i.OOO 

Ifnly I7it  17,(M)0.iKiO  Inn, 000 

S]>!iin ('.0  0,1(10,0(10  ](tij.00(» 

Afiit.a '2.')  S.lo0.i.i<»>  li."),(.i()0 

Iiuli:i lOi)  lr>,()(.ii),iHM)  1  .■)i.i ,  Uf.'O 


Totiil 40,074     *:i,o:iS,4:!5,41-.         *70,0OO 

Accompauyiiii;  this  a  table  ai)poars.  sliowiiig  tlie  railroad 
progress  in  tlu-  L'nited  States  for  the  year  ISot,  and  a  com- 
parative view  of  tlie  progress  annually  in  each  State  since  1828, 
the  date  of  the  beginning  uf  the  system. 
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Prom  the  column  showing  the  uumber  of  miles  for  the  year 
ending  January,  1858,  wo  fiiiu.  that  tlicre  were  only  ahoutsevcn- 
teen  hun<lred  miles  built  during  tlie  year,  which  is  a  smaller 
number  than  ft)r  any  year  since  1850.  "llie  construction  of 
railroads  for  the  past  year  has  been  principally  in  the  following 
States,  namely  :  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  Florida,  Tennessee, 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Wisconsin,  Iowa  and  Missouri. 

Tlie  Courier  and  Enquirer  remarks: 

"  Tlie  progress  of  railroads  in  the  United  States,  their  effect 
upon  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  and  their  future  prospects, 
are  much  beyond  the  wildest  dreams  of  the  originatoi-s  of  the 
syBtem.  Tlie  number  of  miles  built  in  the  first  ton  yoare  of 
our  railroad  histoiy,  beginning  in  the  year  1S38,  waslS-t3,  of 
which  New  York  State  built  18  per  cent.  Tlic  number  of  miles 
built  in  the  second  ten  years,  or  from  1838  to  18 18,  wjis  3,0.39,  of 
which  Xcw  York  built  15  per  cent.  From  1S47  to  1850  the 
number  built  was  18,791,  of  wliich  Is'ew  York  State  built  f» 
per  cent.     At  the  present  time  New  York  State  has  over  11 

Ejr  cent,  of  the  total  length  of  railroads,  and  ranks  next  to 
linois  in  nundicrof  miles.  Our  railroad  liistury  lisishad  two 
eras — the  first,  from  1828  to  1848,  when  then-  was  in  the  num- 
ber of  miles  built  an  average  increase  of  iiOS  miles  per 
year — and  the  second  from  184:8  to  1856,  having  an  average 
increase  of  2,350  miles  per  year.  In  many  of  the  States  the 
development  of  the  railroad  system  is  quite  e<ivial  to  the  M'ants 
of  the  people — but  in  many  others,  Kentucky  being  the  most 
notable  in.^tunce,  it  is  mucJi  less. 

For  the  next  few  years,  new  railroads  will  have  to  be  built 
by  local  assistance  and  with  the  aid  of  the  State  to  be  bene- 
fited. Tlie  time  has  j)ast  for  the  West  to  dejiend  uj>o]i  us  for 
capital,  or  for  us  to  look  to  Europe." 

TIjc  ltailroa<l  increase  and  progress  of  Soutli  Can>lina,  are 
represente<l  in  the  table  referred  to,  as  follows,  in  the  number 
of  miles  for  each  year,  from  1831  to  1S57,  inclusive: 

isir, 2t.M 

IS-IG 'Jill 

IS  17 'JO I 

IS  IS -jot 

Isl'.t 'Jii[ 

ISoi) 241 

1S.-)1 2S:! 

1S02 ">«;! 

is:*:: iVi' 

1H;)4 v,:>n 

ISoO ful 

IS.jli 7<.Mi 

1S37 842 

We  may  recur  to  these  figures  after  a  fuller  examinatioiv. 
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BRITISH  FACTORY  SYSTEM. 

The  total  number  of  operatives  in  tlie  AVoolcn,  Flax,  and 
Silk  production  in  1857  is  estimated  l»y  Mr.  McCiilloch,  in  an 
article  just  published  on  the  subject,  at  over  1,300,000,  viz: 

IfumOer  of  Factoriet  for  Sp'tHumij  and  wariiifl  Cotton,  Sfiecps  Wool,  WortUd, 
Flax,  and  Silk  in  the.  United  Kint/dom  in  185(5. 

Englmnd.  Scotland.  Ireland.  Ta4aL 

Number  of  Factories. 4,4S2  530  155  6,11Y 

number  of  Spindlw. 30,122.105  2,04.3,049  TSS.SCO    88,503,680 

Number  of  Powerlooms 33l» ,  it83  2tt  ,435  8 ,  388  869 ,  205 

Steampower 117,1.58  U.TTy  5,704  157,711 

Water  jwwer. 16,934  4,927  2,803  28,724 

Hales  uuJcr  13 23,906  488  68  24,637 

Females  under  18 20,773  7(K>  61  21,584 

MBletl3tol8 69,811  e,&80  4,856  70,247 

Hales  above  18 15fi,().5G  T4.204  6.140  176,400 

Females  above  13 3t»5.70»)  55,300  22,376  :IS3,378 

Halos.total 211,:;09  21,279  10.549  273,187 

Femaleii,  total 330,709  50,158      22,439  409,360 

^ 

Tlie  employment  of  nearly  three  hundred  thousand  minors, 
male  and  female,  tliroiighout  tlie  Kingdom,  further  develops 
the  resources  of  the  country.  Here  legislation  has  also  in- 
terfere<l  and  restricted  emjiloyers  in  the  number  of  hours  in 
•which  chihlren  shall  bo  em])Ii)yed.  Notwithstanding  this, 
there  has  been  groat  niiecry  among  the  operatives. 

The  extraordinary  increase  in  machinery  in  Great  Britain 
may  be  conceived  of  b}'  tlie  following  table. 

The  following  table  exhibits  an  account  of  the  number  of 
power  looms  in  ISolJ,  15^50,  and  l^.')(i: 

Is'li-^  HW.  l.W«. 

Cotton Ids.:.'.!  24ii.027  298,847 

■VVooIen 2,I.'>0  8.4.SH  14,453 

Worsted 2,909  Si. 017  Ss,956 

Silk 1,714  0,092  9,200 

Flax 209  3.070  7,089 

Total 11.-), 793         301,443         809,206 

In  less  than  twenty  years  the  nuinber  of  persons  employed 
in  the  Worsted  niauiifactiirc  Las  iiu-ivased  177  i)er  cent.,  as 
may  be  seen  by  the  annexed  ^uiiiinary,  while  the  rapid  in- 
crease in  the  production  of  cotton  goods,  M>>olens,  flax,  and 
silk  is  also  fully  shown  : 

Total  nmnhtr  of  pi  noms  imj>loi/id  in  Ihf  Fint^rii*  of  the  (Jnitid  Jiivijdom,  1838, 

ISO",  mid  1S.')('.. 

Increaap  per  cL 

Inis                  is-<t.  ly*        issiii— fa6«. 

Coltoii 2.V.i,lii4            y:;i),'.iJ4  879,213            46 

Woolen .M.SOS                71.  li:;  79,091              44 

Wor-I.Ml 31,028               79,737  87,7'.'i           177 

F1h.\ 4;i,r..-)7               68,131  8i>,202             84 

Silk 34,303               42,3.')4  56,137             63 

Total. 423,100  590,082  682,497  61 
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LOSS  OF  LIFE  AND  PROPERTY  AT  SEA. 

The  lion.  Mr.  Washburiic,  of  Maine,  in  a  late  speech  in 
Concres:*,  furnirjlics  some  iiitorestinj^  statistics  going  to  show 
the  liazarde  of  lifo  and  prciperty  nu  board  steam  vessels,  and 
proposing  legislative  remedies.    "We  extract  as  follows : 

LIST  OF  STKAMRRS  LOST  WITHIN  THE  LAST  FIVE  YEAItS. 


I 


Name  ofSteamnr. 


When  lost. 


.Iulj%  18G1. 

Oc'U,  IK.',  I, 

•laii.,  ISnl, 

May,  ls,-,l 

.Un.,  IH.VJ, 

VvK  ^i^:>'>, 
Aiiir.,  Is.Ti, 
Auij.,  JS5-i, 
Oct.,  iKO'i, 
M(ir.,  IsBS, 
April,  iss:}, 
April,  180a, 


Prasidcut (Rritish) 

Arctic (American)' 

Pkcific "         ; 

San  Fraocigcn "         '■ 

Central  America " 

Union " 

GhcMpoakc " 

ScaGull " 

Com.  l»rel)lc. " 

Oen.  Warren " 

North  Aiuorictt " 

Pioneer " 

bd«pcn(l«iire. " 

City  of  Pittaburg " 

Teiincwee " 

J.  ai^wis " 

Wa«hin(;ton " 

Boutiieriicr. " 

Yankee  HlaJe " 

Huniliolih " 

Franklin " 

City  of  Glaj^ow (British) 

City  of  Philailcliiliiu " 

Her  Miijc!>ty " 

Opoluiisns (American) 

Rhode  Island " 

Noilli  Carulina " 

Winfield  Scott " 

Teini><':<t (British) 

LTonnuis (French) 

Albatro<t« (American) 

Cherokee "          | 

Euoxrille "          I 

CannJinn (liriti'^h) 

Cresoiiit  City (American) i 


Nov.,  1854, 


Sept.,  1R54, 
Sept.,  1851, 


ValuaofTeitel 
and  cargo. 


8l,200,(H)0 

1 ,8tHi,fiOO 

2,000,000 

400,000 

2,600,(KK) 

8(H),  000 

60,  (mK) 

60,000 

60,0()f» 

JSO.IHiO 

l.'^o.tMHI 

2.')ii,0iiit 

1(H), 0(K) 

800,  tHH) 

300,000 

150.000 

40,000 

30,000 

2«0,(«iO 

1,  Of  H), 0(H) 

l,9(H>,0Ort 

8.V),(HH) 

0(MI,(HH) 

5J5<J,OO0 

]25,0<M) 

lOO.DOU 

100,000 

n.^0,000 
aoi),ooo 

2«0,(MH1 
I'iit.OOO 
4.'SO,0(iO 

I.'>(I,(HII> 

4(1", (MK) 
]ft(l, 11(10 

■*17.70O,(HMi 


No.  of 
IWes  loiL 


(I  XeviT  heard  from. 
/,  I-'omidi.-reiL 

e  Wr<'<-k<'d  on  the  eoa,<it  of  California. 
d  IJurncii  at  Valp,trnis(i, 
e  I.i>*t  (111  the  I'acilie  coast. 
/■  \\' reeked. 
II  Collisiiin. 

/(  Lost  nenr  Vera  Cruz. 
j  ISiirned  in  the  harhor. 
j  Bnrned  in  the  linrbor  of  New  York. 
1-  Wrei>ked  in  tli«  St.  Lawrence. 


130a 

3006 

240<t 

I60i 

887i 

none.e 

"  « 

•'   e 

••    e 

"    e 

"    <• 

••    e 

140c 

none,  d 


none./ 

"   / 

420  (t 

none./ 

80(1 

30  ti 

(JO  a 

15  .V 

none,  e 

ISO  (I 

]t;o  ./ 

nono.A 


J 
k 

f 
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Lone*  on  the  Zatf*. 

1:^54,  Steam  vossels  valued  at  f2, 187 ,825    Lires  lost 119 

ISW,  "  "        l,0i»a,700  "      lis 

1850,  "  •'        1,878.100  "       407 

$6,258,625  644 

On  thg  wttem.  river*  for  one  year,  from  1852  to  1853. 
78  stoamboats,  1 

73  coa^'bont*      \  °°  ^*'^  *'  "mhith  400  Uvea  -were  leet. 
ii  iwlt  boats,     J 

RECAPmrLATios. —  Valve  of  property. 

Lo6t  on  steamers  on  the  ocean $I7,7.'iO,WO 

Loct  on  th«  L»k«8 6 ,  258 ,  G25 

^23, 008. 626 
Number  of  live*  loit. 

Lost  on  the  ocean. 2, SOT 

Lofton  the  Lakes 644 

Lott  on  yrestci'D  rivers 400 

8,861 

MnlciHg  the  ajrgregixtc  anionnt  of  treasure  and  property  lost 
in  five  ycare  wi  the  ocean,  817t75O,0(H)  in  steam  yesscle  aloue  ; 
and  the  number  of  i»er6ous  who  have  thus  perished  amount 
to  orer  two  tlKrtisand  human  beings.  In  addition  to  this,  if 
■vve  examine  the  h)S3  of  Hfo  and  projierty  on  our  lake.*;  in  the 
years  18.^1,  1855,  and  1850,  we  lind  that  it  anionnts  to 
^5,iJ»8,625,  and  si.\  hundred  and  forty -four  lives;  wliich, 
added  to  the  hisses  on  tlie  ocean  steamers,  amounls  to  the 
enormous  #um  of  23,008,025  and  over  three  thousand  lives. 


IMPROVEMExNT  OF  SOITHEIIN  SWAMP  LAXDS.* 

I  invite  your  serious  attention  to  the  redaiminir  of  some  of 
our  ricliest  alluvial  lands,  which  ik)w  lie  in  a  state  of  nature. 
I  allude  to  our  I'l'ver  mrunqiii  and  tlu?  inlioul  nmuiuip.^  of  the 
low  country.  Those  river  Hwaiups  commence  generally  at  the 
foot  of  the  falls  of  our  larwu  river.^  and  contiiiue  almost  un- 
broken u>  tlie  Atlantic,  and  are  puliject.  to  inundations  of  the 
rivers:  and  the  e.\ces>ive  rains  from  the  t^iirrounding  hills. 
They  embrace  an  area  in  South  Car(>lina  estinuited  at  not  less 
than  six  loiiiiJrtil  thtv.Hii.nd  cri'iti,  and  are  valued  only  for  the 
l»reearious  pasturage  they  atford.  ISoine  of  our  planters,  with 
an  energy  worthy  of  better  success,  have  attempted  to  culti- 
vate poi-iioiirt  of  tluMi<;  Vnit  in  conse<[Uence  of  the  freijuent 
overllowiug  of  the  river,  have   been   eoinjtelled  to  abamlon 

*Bv  the  lluu.  J.  Marijhall,  before  the  Slate  Agricultural  Society  of  S»atb 
Caruriua. 
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them.  Tliis  partial  cultivation,  however,  establii«hotl  the  fact, 
that  they  an;  rich  alluvial  deposits,  and  all  that  is  wanting  is 
some  artiticial  means  to  keep  out  the  river  water,  and  sluices 
to  let  out  the  water  from  hill-?ides  and  branches.  Tliesc  lauds, 
if  reclaimed,  would  give  employment  to*/.r/y  i/iouaafu/  more 
laborers,  and  be  one  of  tlie  (/rcat  rnmtw  of  arrestinL'-  (he  tide 
of  emigration  which  now  drains  our  State  of  her  citizens  and 
wealth. 

The  IjCgislature  of  our  State  has  take  one  step  foru-erd  on 
the  subject  <jf  reclaiming  some  of  our  hdand  nwai/ijis.  This, 
however,  ai>nlics  exclusively  to  tlie  lower  country,  and  is  left 
to  individual  enterprise,  l^his  may  answer  the  purposes  for 
which  the  friends  of  the  measure  contemplated  in  small  in- 
land ewamps,  and  would,  perhai)s,  answer  very  well  for  the 
larger  ones.  But  I  ai)prehend  that,  in  most  cases,  the  owners 
of  these  large  swamj)  lands  are  situated  like  the  owners  of 
our  river  swamps — have  not  the  means  of  reclaiming  thera. 
I  know  that  there  are  many  of  our  large  swamp  owners  M'ho 
would  be  willing  to  expend  labor  and  ca})ital  in  trying  to  re- 
claim their  rich  swamp  lands,  but  are  deterred  from  the  un- 
dertaking for  the  want  of  the  co-operation  of  their  neighbors 
above  and  bolow  them.  There  are  some  wealthy  ])lan(ers  on 
the  Pu  Dee,  Wateree,  and  Ktlisto,  who,  after  the  ex])enditure 
of  much  labor  aifd  ca])ital,  lune  succeeded  in  a  great  measure 
in  embanking  these  rivers,  and  have  tine  largo  bodies  of  rich 
lands  in  cultivation,  yielding  fifteen  hundred  j)omiils  of  cot- 
ton per  aero,  and  forty  l>ushels  of  corn.  These  noble  exam- 
ples of  individual  eti'ort  demonstrate  the  fact,  that  these  lands 
can  be  reclaimed  ami  are  inexhaustible  in  fertility.  JJut  the 
labor  and  ea])ital  necessary  to  reclaim  them  cannot  be  borne 
by  many  of  our  swamp  owners.  The  work  would  recpiire 
scientific  engineerijig  to  ascertain  what  should  be  the  ])roper 
course  of  the  river  through  a  large  body  of  low  grounds — to 
asceriaiu  the  proper  height  to  make  the  various  embankments 
and  the  proper  fall  to  give  the  canals  and  ditches.  This  would 
be  a  work  of  great  magnitude  aiid  would  re»]uire  more  labor 
and  capital  than  the  owners  of  the  land  i>o>-;ess. 

The  <|uestion  then  arises,  can  these  lauds  be  reclaimed;  if 
reclaimed,  will  they  ever  i)ay  the  ex])ense  incurred,  and  by 
whom  !-hc>ui(l  tlu^  work  be  undertaken  (  These  aregi'uve  (jues- 
tions,  and  reijuire  the  inve-^tigations  of  our  mo.-t  jiractical  and 
scientitic  men.  J  unhesitatingly  answer  that  llie>c  lands  can 
be  reclaimed,  and  will  rei)ay,  in  the  future  wealtii  and  pro.— 
jK-rity  of  llie  State,  ten  times  the  amount  expended,  and  should 
I)e  taken  by  the  State  in  co-operation  with  the  owners  of  the 
land.  This  plan  will  startle  some  of  om*  economists,  who  now 
have  one  eye  on  the  new  Stiite  Capitol  and  the  other  on  the 
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''1 


Blue  Ridge  Tnnnol.  I  am  ■well  aware  that  the  idea  of  the, 
State  embarking  in  any  more  works  of  internal  imprnvemem 
with  n  ilcbt  of  tive  millions  upon  her  shoulders,  is  nnt  ente 
taiaed  in  various  Roctious  of  our  State.  And  I  am  ready 
join  any  one  in  ojjjiosing  rhe  State  in  engaging  in  any  enter- 
prise that  is  not  calculated  to  develope  her  resources  and  in-  , 
crease  the  pmsperity  of  her  peojtle.  But,  with  all  this  deht, 
I  am  willing  to  undertake  any  work  of  improvement  tliat  will 
tend  to  develope  the  agricultural,  maniifactuiiug  and  mechani- 
cal resources  of  our  State.  If  the  people  of  any  section  of 
this  State  have  valuable  mineral  resources,  or  tiuo  water  pow- 
ers undeveloped,  or  rich  lands  to  reclaim,  and  are  not  able  to 
perform  the  work  within  themselves,  I  hold  it  to  lie  the  duty 
of  the  State — and  it  is  mono}'  well  expended — to  ai<l  her  peo«; 
pie  in  any  great  work  calculated  to  develope  the  resources  of 
tlie  country.  This  State  has  now  invcste*!  in  railroads  over 
one  million  of  dollars,  exclusive  of  the  Blue  Ridge  appronria' 
tion.  Tliis  tnoney  has  now  accomplished  the  objects  for  wliicW 
it  was  invoBted  in  the  middle  and  un-couutry.  It  has  at^sist^d 
in  building  railroads,  which  have  clone  ana  will  do  more  to 
wards  de\elopiiig  the  resources  of  the  country  where  they 
have  been  located,  than  all  other  efi'orts  heretofore  made  by 
the  State.  Let  the  State  c(»ntinue  to  assist  those  roads  now 
under  contract — and  at  the  same  time  let  the  funds  invested 
in  tliose  roads  that  have  beeu  completed  be  gradually  with- 
drawn, and  ap])lied  to  the  reclaiming  the  I'iver  and  inland 
swamps. 

Wliat  has  not  been  acconiplished,  in   other  States  and  na^J 
tions,  by  the  aid  of  science  aiid  steam  ?    We  ai'e  now  borin, 
holes  through  mountains  that  itnjiede  <»ur  progress, and  dryin, 
up  rivers  t<iget  the  golden  sand  that  lie  in  their  beds.    Wit 
the  examples  set  before  us,  and  with  the  aid  of  science,  wh 
may  we  not  undertake  a  work  fraught  with  such  incjilculabl 
benefit  to  the  people  of  our  State '{    It  will  have  to  be  dom 
sooner  or  later,  or  we  will  have  to  witness  the  gradual  deelin 
of  the  true   wealth  of  our   State.    If  we  desire   to  see  th 
wealth  of  our  .Stale  developed,  we   must   rechiim  these    ri 
lands,  anil  give  emjiloymeut  to  tlie   thousaud.s  and   tens  ol 
thousantls  of  negroes  that  are  annually  leaving  our  In^rtlers, 

To  convince  any  unprejudiced  miud  tliat  this  work  in  erai-j 
nently  practicable,  let  me,  for  a  moment,  refer  yon  to  the  t>pi 
rations  of  that  country  whose   fame  for   thrift  and    plenty  i 
"world-wide."     I  allude  to  the   little  kingdom  of  llolland. 
The  general  surface  of  tlie  counti-y  is  exceedingly  Hat.  and  i 
travelling  through  it,  says  a  recent  traveller,  "one  linds  him 
Belf  fr<nn  ten  to  twenty  leet  below  the  surface  of  the  surround 
ing  water,  on  fine,  rich  jjloddai  kaids,  reclaimed  by  tlie  gov- 
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emment.  Tlie  recovery  of  \\\c  j>l(ulihn  lands  is  tlie  most  im- 
portant brancli  of  engineering,  insJtinnieh  tliat  a  government 
ooard  lius  lu-en  estal)lishe<l  lor  pcntiirii-s,  the  duties  of  which 
are  confined  to  the  liydraulic  works  of  the  kingdom.  Of  thesse 
j[^ddvn\'Ai\<U  the  government  has  rcchiiniiMl  one  hundred  and 
seventy-three  thousand  acres,  at  a  cost  varying  tVoni  ten  to 
thirty  (ki I hu-s  per  acre."  It  must  he  home  in  mind  that  these 
ploddeii  hinds  were  once  hdces  of  water  and  all  helow  the  sur- 
face of  the  sea. 

To  ilhistrate  what  can  he  done  hy  energy,  industiy  and  per- 
severance, look  at  the  last  great  Herculean  task  i h is  ]»eoi»le  un- 
dertook, when  they  embanked,  ditched  antl  (h'ained  Ilarlcm 
Lake.  Tliis  Lake  was  thirty-three  ndles  in  circumference  ;  its 
depth  was  thirteen  feet  below  the  lowest  tide  of  the  sea,  and 
contained  an  area  of  forty-four  thousand  ucre^.  It  was  en- 
closed with  an  embankment  seventeen  f..'et  high — the  water 
pumped  out,  which  of  itself  consumed  lln'rry-niuu  months — 
ditched  and  made  ])erfi.'ctly  <lry  in  twelve  years.  This  same 
traveler,  says,  ''that  in  the  month  of  October,  1>.">,"),  when  he 
visited  the  scene  of  operations,  not  oidy  was  the  work  of  drain- 
ing comi)lete,  but  what  had  been,  so  .sliort  a  time  before,  the 
bed  of  a  lake,  was  then  a  region  of  exceeding  fertile  lands. 
Numerous  neatly  constructed  cottages  were  seen  in  every  di- 
rection, ami  occujiied  by  about  five  tliousand  farmers. 

This  example  of  the  draining  of  Harlem  Lake,  is  not  intro- 
duced that  v,-e  shouhl  undertake  such  a  Herculean  task.  For- 
tunately tor  our  country,  we  have  no  such  lakes  to  reclaim. 
Our  lands  are  all  above  tlie  i?urronntIiiig  water.  Ihit  it  is  in- 
troduced to  show  wiiat  can  be  aceomjilislied  by  patient  indus- 
try, guided  ])y  enlightened  judgment  and  aided  by  a  lihend 
government.  If  it  pays  the'little  Kingdom  of  Holland,  with 
an  area  one-fourth  tlie  size  of  South  ("anilina,  to  expend  mil- 
lions in  rechiiming  17.'i,0t>()  acres  of  her  !aiid>,  what  would  it 
not  pay  to  our  State,  in  her  future  wealtli  and  jm'sperity,  to 
expend  a  million  or  go  of  dollars  in  reclaiming  t'.Ho.oOo  acres 
of  Iier  riclie-t  land?  1  repeat,  the  work  can  and  m:i>t  be  done. 
Tlie  State  lia<  the  cfn/ifi/  tind  ntmii'^  to  j.i  Mo'-m  (lie  work,  and 
all  tliat  is  wanted  is,  \\n'  our  praetic;;!  and  scientitic  men  to 
take  hold  of  the  sid>jeet.  Let  our  legislating  ti;ni  their  seri- 
ous attention  for  <///^v;  to  this  important  suiijeer.  and  in  their 
economy,  iihlnstry  and  energy,  imiiate  t]i(^  litlle  kingdom  of 
Ilolland.  Let  there  be  established  a  IJoard  of  Internal  Im- 
provements, with  ami)le  powers  to  dr-ani/.e  a  enrp>  of  Kngin- 
eers,  whose  Uuty  it  sliall  be  to  survey  our  Iliver  and  Inland 
swamps.  Let  our  Legislature  set  aside  a  small  ap]ir<)jiriation, 
annually,  to  bo  ex])ended  in  this  work.  Let  the  engineers 
make  a'careful  survey  of  the  swamps,  ami  rejiort  whether  Ui« 
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work  iti  iti'ucticable  or  not,  and  if  i)raclicab]o,  what  it  irill 
cost  pt'i"  acre,  and  their  plan  of  tipcrations.  If  they  report 
tlic  w<trk  iiM))ractlcablo,  I  will  tlicn  be  fiiilisticd  that  we  kavc 
done  our  duty  to  our  country,  and  to  p(i.»terity,  hut  not  until 
then. 


TIIK  SUGAR  TIIADE  OF  THE  UiNITEI)  STATES. 

TuK  )iii);1iC8t  estimate  which  is  made  of  the  incoming  crop 
of  Louisiana  is  ^r)(i,(lOO  hhds.,  Avliich  is  scarcely  more  tlian  half 
<if  what  ou^^lit  to  be  considered  a  ffnnl  yield  f'lr  that  State. 
Tlie  New  York  Slni)i)in;^  Li^5t  furniBjicsthe  followin;^;  stalisticB 
of  tlio  hiht  year's  liugar  operations : 

nKdCIlT!)  <>K  FOBEIUX  IS  THE  irSITKb  eTAlt*. 

Hhils.  and 
Fniliilitt  Jan.  ti>  Slut  DtNi.  IK^T.  tiurnv.  Itbla.  V.xxui.       Kaff.       Total  TaHi 

At.  K.'W  Yi>ik aiCi.KMi  21,8'.i7  ii-t.-iiMi  IT.I.OM  161,»4J 

lioMoti 2J.712  1,<VI7  'M.-i-y.i  a'Hi.smi  81.7aD 

I'hilii.Hi.liiiu as,r.::'.»  s.n:'.  (;,:jm)  f.:{,y8l  2i,80S 

lkltiiii..iv 27,W.t  •J.r.or,  l..-.r,l  is.KiM  IR.OBO 

>i'w- (»i-l<!iiis ;!J,r/iMi  1,0M  ii.7.;ii  s.'juT  'JO.sn 

Ollitr  I'l.rt-' 'JJ/.tCii       «,2-jr.         :;.ii>'J  l/Jfii'.       H,M7 


T.vlnl  U.c-i.i|,1- 3Hfi,7fi.S     •l"),!.'!'.!     l(ll,l»;.l     4i'iS.-i!Si)     2C9,1M 

A<1i1  i^tcM-k   III    ull  till'   I'lirts, 
.liiiiimiy  1,  is;>-i l;t.770     l.iir.'.t         i.oihi      16,819 

To'ul  Supply •l()i),">:!8     JJ.irj'J     •Jii7,>:.a     17;:, ^SV     285, 99V 

Dt'iliif)  i-xpiiri-i  iiMil  slpipiij<'iit!< 
iiilnii<l    to  ('iiii:iil:k  Iroiii    nil 

til.  roiHii  l.sr.7 ;!'.Mr.K          740      2ri.i':.7       r.«'.'i7:!      28,705 


:)i;8,ii70    4 1,7  In     1M,7-.'.'.     4l«,i'l!;    207,2M 
IK-tliiol.  sloi'k  nt  nil  tliu  I'orls, 

Jmnmry  1,  IN'.S 2.1,410     i:;.l;:'.'       -jn.lUi       l.'5,5S9 


Till  ill  (•iii!<uiiipi  ion  fifKiii'piifn.  ;;:i7,r,*it.)    41,71!!    ]<;.'<,r..'ii'.    J'jl,7'i!     211. TM 

Woi^'liin^' 211 ,7ip.'i  Torn. 

C^>ll^lllll[llioIl  cif  Torcii^ii  in  1 !?.".(', :;.',.",,2y2    " 

])i-<-i'cii-'-!  in  is.-iT 1;;..''.'j7    " 

('oii-puiiipi  i'li  of  l-'opi-iirii  ill  1  -i.')"  im  nliovo 211 ,7*';"    " 

Ailil  cr<iji  ill'  1  s."<('i-'.-i7  of  l.oiiisiiiiiii,  Ti'Mi",  ri(iri'!:i,  Ac  ,  !!!•■  l-iilk 
oi'  wliii'li  I'jiiMr  lo  tn.'ii'ki't  ill  ls.-)7,  ninl  ii;'smiiiiiLr  llu'  .■■.•■<•!»  li-t 
.liiiiiiiirv,  •'.■ii'li  ycni'  lo  lir  I'ljiial :;■.<  ,f>oi>    " 

Woulil  ihjil.o  till'  total  coiisiimplion  (if  Cuiii' >''i^;ir  ill  il:- riii- 
li'J  .Sl.i!, .  ill  i>,-i; 2''i'.7'i.'i    " 

Tilii!  loii-iiiiip'ioii  of  hoiiirslii;  mill  I'oroiLi;!!  in  l-'.'ni :.7^.7i'ii'   " 


J)riTi'ii-v  ill  TS.- 


A  fomc«  lull  iiovrl  fi'iilmv  in  tlilKlrnilc  Im"  In  -ii  tl.n  l:ir<_'"  iiii|!oii;iti>in  daring 
thu  ))ii.->l  year,  ■>/  IIr-  artivln  known  lu*  Mclmtu,  <l .-.,  t.lii!  rcfi.iptii  into  the  cnuntty 
having  ruavlit:J  c<jiial  t4i  about  7o,0Ui)  IiIiiIk — say  2:i, )>••)  ton.^  i!Ui;iir,  (Jtdaotfaig 
SI)  per  cc'Xil.  from  u'vi>;ht  to  mak«  l\i«n\  e<\v\«\  Vu  ut>\vvvu,v^  ^tL^t^^  vvs».,'«Wch, 
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it  will  bo  observoil,  we  havt;  <]<me  thronghout  the  Btatcmcnt,  in  nil  enso!"  receipt 
stockis  niul  cxjwrtri.)  Wo  uiiih-nitanil,  however,  thnt  tin;  iin]iortiLti(>ii  of  th 
article  has  iinirotl  t'nr  fi-ii;ii  liii'iulivo,  uu<I  Uiu  iirohiiljilities  utv  that  tho  eon 
meree  in  tlie.'O  ^nn.U  I'nr  ilii-  j  car  now  euterotl  iijioii,  will  he  coniiiaratirfl; 

Miiroantilo  entcrpri'O  i-'u:'  (,•  have  rainsacked  (lie  **  uttenm-.-'t  jiarts  of  th< 
earth,"  t"  jTi'i-nre  -iujiplii- n!"  this  iirfiiih-,  so  c^-n.-nli.-il  to  Ilic  oninfort  of  tlio 
human  faiuilr;  aiul  mhI  only  !h.-  "liiirhwayf,''  ImiI  tlu-  "hy  wiiy"  of conunoree 
hare  bc<>n  <lilji:<'"tly  «\pl"ri-l,  and  Muirco  a  ili'M  hrfl  nntlra.-H'il ;  hence  we 
have  seen  within  llie  twctv)-  ni"t:lh.'',  oari^octr  anil  invoii-CH  liimluil  licit.'  from  j>arti< 
of  iho  itiol't',  hitliiTlii  -ieurc'-iy  liiiown  a.-*  Anttar  producinir  I'ounrri-s. 

A  by  no  Mioan-i  itl^i•(nit:l'at.t  caii.io,  iiiilint;  tlu;  rediictinn  of  tli<'  cunsuniiition 
of  Cane  Sui;nr  in  thisc-iiimii'v,  fhi»  jmst  y«'ur,  may  bft  traced  li>  tin-  iiiiiisnni,  and, 
we  lo'lieve,  «n|)rt'0'!doiili'd  y  I-ld  of  Siiitar  nia<l«  from  tlo'  .Mui>li'  tree.  Tin- 
senwii  wa*  on«!  of  tlnj  nio.-l  l':is  ni-ahlo  reinemborcd,  cxti'Milinj;  ovi-r  a  period  of 
nine  weeks,  (three  to  fipwr  \Vf.!,<  ln-in;;  the  usual  length,)  and  tht;  fnriiu'r»,  .stimu- 
lated by  the  hiijh  iiri<'«>s  tli:i'  v.-.ti!  ourront  for  Sii(?iir,  IuIhu'O'I  imi'  Ijiliffably  at 
tho  sap'krttltv,  and  the  ri-Mill  i-,  that  the  prodnet  of  tin.'  Tnit-'d  Stiiti-s  the'pa«t 
»ea«on,  of  this  lie.'criplion  of  '-■I'^ar,  U  eet  down  at  Kfi.ono  to  ;;s,i.ihi  ii.n!«;  there 
i.*,  Hnfortuniitfly,  iio  ri-lijilil.;  .i:ilii  to  doterniinu  tho  oxtiiit  of  tin-  <r"p,  but  after 
dirofully  eollaliMj^  till.-  inroi-iiiMli-n  in  mir  po-si-^.-iini,  w<:  hiivf  no  i!  iil.l  that  tho 
yi'-lil  was  fully  uji  to  Jj.'i.iniii  :,■: .. — a  very  important,  it.  i:i  in  our  i-i>i^>i!Miption, 
and  contriliutinj^  1:1  no  inrotL"'..'.'ral)le  di'trroi.'  to  tlu;  rrlivf  of  the  lii-t  year's  de- 
ficieney  in  the  prodin-i  of  fli.^  Mi^ar  lii'lds  of  Louisiana. 

llie  saiiirnin";  c>\]>fct!i!ii>;  ■  I'l.it  wvri- futertaiiicd  hy  i:i;iiiy  in  iln- iimIv  i>art 
of  the  year  with  vi-iriird  to  tin  >i>r;jhoor  Afri<-an  and  (.'!iin<->i-  lni].!i<'i-.  hiivc  nf>t 

heen  reali/od.    Tl Npc-rii I  •■(  cultivatinir  this  plant  for  its  Suitar  propertio", 

lia.'«  l»ren  I'Mti'l'id  into,  ili  ■  j.;,.-  -i-:i..ion,  iiuit..-  ext.i-nsivriy,  in  iniiiiy  ji.-irl.';  of  the 
c<Mmtry,  but  a^  far  as\\i'i-;iri  .;«thcr.  tliouiih  thrri'  hiive  hci-n  a  i'-w  i.»"l:ite.d 
ca^e"  of  »u<.M'<->4,  ilie  iri-niTal  ri  ■  it  lia'«  ln-en  nn.'=ntisfactorv.  A  very  t'siir  ipiaiity 
of  Mola<':«.-.'<  ha4  ln'rn  prmhiiM  il.  hnl  there  mvims  to  bu  a  ditlirnlly  in  r.>iiri'n- 
tratiiii;  and  L.'raiiuiiktiiif;  the  synn>,  owiiii;  either  Ion  thlieieney  of  .-a-'.-lmrine 
([unlitio",  or  an  itrnoranee  in  In-alin^j  tlie  juieeofthe  eime;  :il  all  eN.-m-,  we 
helieve  if  is  ■/.•nerally  coni'i-df.!,  that  ery!"1aliznbli'  susiar  i-nnnol  In-  ol.iiiined 
here,  from  the  Inipli<'e,  in  -lii!:-'  ■■nl  qunntilieA  to  r"']>ay  the  lalior  und  e\pen-c 
of  i-iiliiva'in"_r  it,  e\eu  wh-i:  Si-.;..rs  rule  at  a  high  enrreuev. 


-v.MnucAN  riTcii  rixi:. 

Tlie  I'ollov, iii:f  iijipi.-!us  in  u  lato  ropiu't  of  the  Anliiii.ci;ii";il 
Society  <ii"  J,ivfr|M><il: 

Tlie  i'ri'n.'ii';il  soiirci.-  iV'iui  which  fiiiiher  is  <K  n\  i'<!  I'.ii-  i.iiild- 
iiig  j»ur]><>.>e-*  in  Li sit; .■>'>!  i.s  AitK-rica.  I'iil'ii-  i^  i:-i  ■!  ;i!-'>  in 
laro:L'  biiiltlinirs,  thmiL'h  now  le.<s  tro<|iiciitiv  tl!:i'i  f'-riiii-rly. 
It  is  rather  \\\nn\  {.'X\H'\\<\y>^  tlian  AnK-rican  j-iiu'  licic;  Im'  i;t 
Ilnll  it  is  dic'a]>C'r,  i-wiui;-  '■<>  thu  i)r<)xiniity  <>j'  thnt  i">rt  !i>  'lu- 
Baltic  sea. 

I  projK.-o  till.-  cvcniiii:-.  as  far  as  iiracticaliK',  In  (-"M-iMi';'  'lie 
various  kin<ls  ot'  Aincrifaii  i>iiK',  tho  jutIs  tnnii  wliicli  tl'.i-y 
are  doriveil,  iiiui  tlie  characteristics  hy  wliidi  llu-y  ii:av  he 
known.  So  far  as  jirju'ticahle,  I  say,  hccati-*'  id"  C'-ms;.'  -r  :>^ 
in»pos>iMe  to  (h'scri'if.  hy  words  or  even  spefiiiifii-.  llie  \-\i<n- 
minute  siihdivisioiw.  f>j>rncc,  yellow,  retl,  a;iti  pitcli  ])iii..-  may 
in  a  jreneral  way  he  ea-ily  learnt ;  hut  when  it  innu'-  ;,i  <li!,- 
tinguisliinir  the  varlou-!  ports  from  which  dillereiit  kinds  ot' 
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the  same  ]>iiio  are  siiippcd,  this  o{  course  can  only  be  known 
by  long  experience. 

It  may  •)(.■  woU  to  roniark  tliat  in  London  onr  red  pine  is 
called  yellow,  and  our  yellow  white.  Sprnce  pine  in  Liver- 
pool IB  not  only  known  liy  that  name,  but  it  is  also  called 
white ;  in  London  it  is  only  known  as  spruce. 

Red  pine  i^*  shipped  from  Quebec,  and  a  little  from  St. 
John's.  It  may  be  ei^.■^i!y  known  by  the  strong  decided  grain 
it  shoM's,  which  is  charged  with  rosin.  It  is  generally  smaller 
in  size  than  yellow,  ranging  froui  11  to  li  inches  in  tlie  square 
while  yellow  jiine  ruii!*  up  to  24  and  28  inches.  Ked  pme  is 
very  strong  and  durable;  it  i»  well  adapted  for  bearing  a 
strain,  being  in  thit  resp'^ct  almost  equal  to  oak.  A  trenau  of 
If  inch  scantling  of  red  pine,  and  16  inches  in  the  clear,  will 
bear  a  strain  of  0  cwt.,  A\hile  (^ucljcc  oak  will  only  carry! 
cwt.  more.  I  jihall,  for  convenience  Bake,  ahvays  speak  oi 
this  scantlin:;  and  clear  bearing  in  the  other  woods.  Ked  pine 
is  useful  in  engineering  purjio^es.  and  for  beams  where  a  great 
strain  is  required.  -Its  i)earing  qualities,  it  is  true,  are  not 
equal  to  piteli,  though  there  is  a  property  about  the  latter 
pme  which  almost  excludes  it  from  caii>entry,  of  which  more 
shortly. 

Quebec  red  pine  i?j  sehloni  used  in  liouse  carpentry,  for  va- 
rious reasons.  It  gnierally  ta]>er-<  two  or  three  inches  at  the 
smallest  eml,  ^o  that  in  cntting  off  the  slab  all  round  there  is 
considerable  waste.  IJaltie  n-d  pine  is  usually  substituted, 
by  which  tlio  lo»  is  sivid,  and  the  latter  lias  the  advantage  of 
being  slightly  dienj'er. 

Ketl  ])in''  ;-  ;tni  nwi-  in  very  limited  (jnantities  from  St. 
John's,  bur.  tin-  -puilily  i.-  v^tv  intL-rior;  it  is  crooked,  knott}', 
and  sappy,  ami  ^o  sniiill.  lioili  in  size  and  value,  that  the  im- 
port has  almost  ceased. 

Tliere  is  .i  ^pii-iv-^  ..f'lvd  pineealled  hackmatac,  ortamarac, 
which  may  In-  ile^(ril>ed  a.;  red  .-pruee ;  it  is  somewhat  like 
larch,  and  I~  n-^'d  in  >liij»iiuiltling.  I  caimot  tell  if  it  is  ever 
emploj'cd  lor  'iiiildiug  piiijinM^.  It  is  a  very  excellent  wood, 
and  a  great  Invi-ri'e  wit!i  the  ship  buildersof  !Xew  Bnraswick 
though  ve^-ei-  liuiit  oi"  it  only  class  for  seven  years,  wlule 
British  oak  ve-^eK  I'ave  a  twelve  yeai"s' certifieate.  Notwith- 
standing tlli^,  it  is  sai<l  by  com peVent  judges  to  last  fully  as  long 
:ts  •>ak. 

The  price  of  rod  }>ino  :u  present  in  the  tindjcr  merchants' 
yard  is  21d  or  l'-Ji1. 

This  wood  is  aUti  n-^ed  for  the  nnists  and  spars  of  vessels, 
and  for  suc-ii  a  purjuise  it  is  admirably  adaptetl  on  account  of 
its  toughne.-s  and  lightness,  though  there  is  now  a  growing 
preference  for  pitch  pine,  on  accoimt  of  its  larger  size  and 
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F "eater  strength ;  still,  however,  for  top  and  to])-gallant  masts, 
think  red  pine  superior,  on  account  of  its  lightness. 

Tlie  stock  of  red  pine,  accoriug  to  the  timber  circular  for 
this  year,  is  large,  though  the  sujiplj  has  fallen  oft'  owing  to  a 
preference  being  shown  to  yellow  by  iuiporters. 

Pitch  ])ine  is  ini]X)rted  from  the  Ignited  States.  It  is  very 
easily  distinguished  from  all  other  pines  by  the  rosin  in  its 
fibres.  Tlie  be!«t  conies  from  Savannah.  It  is  much  used  for 
flooring  boards  and  stairs.  A  splendid  (?pecimen  of  a  pitch 
pine  floor  may  be  seen  in  the  town  hall  ball  room.  For  stairs 
there  are  some  objections  to  its  general  use,  ])rincipally  in  the 
event  of  a  fire,  because  I  believe  it  will  be  found  that  wher- 
ever a  fire  has  broken  out  in  a  building  with  a  ]>itch  pine 
stall's  the  destruction  has  been  nuire  rapid  and  complete  ;  fire 
rushes  up  a  pitch  pine  stuir  and  communicates  with  all  the 
rooms  in  the  building.  AVlicre  stone  and  iron  is  not  used, 
spruce  or  popular  are  preferable ;  if  the  latter  stair  is  used 
in  oflices  or  any  place  where  there  is  mucji  traliic  it  should 
have  cast  iron  treads. 

Pitch  pine  is  also  brought  from  Charlestown,  but  the  quali- 
ty of  this  description  is  inferior.  Within  the  last  three  years 
a  most  excellant  quality  has  been  brought  from  Ship  Island, 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  each  log  is  square  saMii,  and  sent  over 
in  scantling  averaging  12  inches,  and  in  lengths  of  '20  to  30 
feet.  This  may  bo  s])ecified  for  flooring  boards  with  advan- 
tage, when  it  caji  be  ]>rocured. 


COnON  AND  BREAD,  OR  FREE  LABOR  AXD  SLAVE  LABOR. 

To  J.  D.  ]>.  Dk  I>ow,  Esq. :  A  friend  has  recently  called 
my  attention  to  the  kind  mention  you  were  pleased  to  make 
in  your  Jleview  of  mv  paper  on  "the  power  of  cotton."  I 
can  only  say,  that  I  feel  gratefid  for  this  evidence  of  your  high 
appreciation,  while  1  am  obliged  to  decline  the  li<>ii<ir  of  hav- 
ing sent  it  to  you,  as  ycni  seem  to  suppose.  Motives  of  deli- 
cacy, having  reference  to  facts  which  1  may  not  detail  to  you, 
have  prevented  me  from  a  public  distribution  of  this  pai)er 
(as  I  had  originally  intended)  bey<jnd  a  very  limited  number 
to  confidential  firends.    It  is,  no  <loubt,  from  this  source  that 

irou  have  derived  possession  of  the  stray  fugitive  which  you 
lave  taken  in  and  so  kindly  cared  for.  However,  I  do  not  re- 
gret it.  It  is  a  gratification  to  know  that  my  convictions  have 
toand  sympathy  in  other  minds,  and  that  tJiey  have  received 
quite  as  much  attention  as  they  deserve. 

As  far  back  as  1847, 1  wrote  a  sliort  article,  which  was  pub- 
lished, at  the  time,  in  the  Boston  Post,  in  which  I  endeavored 
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to  show  tho  relation  that  existed  between  Northern  free  labor 
aud  Southern  capital.  I  thought  I  foresaw  that  the  ipsue  of 
slavery  was  likely  soon  to  be  made  tho  basis  of  political  ac- 
tion, aud  that  the  odium,  whatever  it  might  be,  of  the  institu- 
tion of  shivery,  would  be  sought  to  be  cast  upon  the  Demo- 
cratic j)arty  of  the  North,  tlie  inevitjible  result  of  which  would 
be  a  sectional  warfare.  Unmistakable  evidence  of  these  ten- 
dencies existed  long  prior  to  that  time.  I  was  apprehensive, 
also,  that  when  this  issue  came,  it  would  i)resent  to  the  Demo- 
cratic party  the  alternative  of  being  obliged,  apj/nretitl*/,  to 
Bumxtrt  the  institution  of  slavery,  or  abandon  its  suj)port  of 
setf-govwnment^  and  the  maintenance  of  those  ineaimres  which 
were  calcul(ff«:d  to  promot<i  the  hest  iniercsts  of  free  lahm\  In 
the  result  of  the  last  Presidential  election  was  realized  all,  or 
at  least  a  portion  of  tho  fniits  I  had  anticipated. 

It  seems  to  me,  if  thifl  question  had  been  thoroughly  nnder- 
stood  by  the  Xorth,  we  should  not  now  be  sn tiering  the  mor- 
tification of  defeat,  although  Providence,  as  if  to  mock  at  the 
unmitigated  hyptjcrisy  of  tiie  "shriekers  of  freedom,"  has  kind- 
ly aided  us  in'  tlie  election  of  a  Northern  Democratic  Presi- 
dent, albeit  by  Southern  votes.  It  seemed  to  me  then,  as  now, 
that  this  subject  was  not  fully  understood  by  the  masses,  and 
I  greatly  (k'sired  to  draw  the  attention  of  our  political  econo- 
mists to  it,  with  a  view  to  its  elucidation,  in  order  to  form  an 
intelligenf,  as  well  as  humane  basis  of  action,  whi.ch  should 
govern  the  1  )emocratic  party  of  the  Union. 
.  It  set'uis  to  ine  the  union  of  these  States  cannot  long  sur- 
vive tho  jmlitical  and  t'oiMnerc'i al  inc<|uality  which  at  i)rosent 
threatens  to  cngnlph  us.  Equality  is  the  only  true  basis  of 
pernianciit  union,  and  I  might  add,  nor  is  it  woi'th  ]>reserving 
upon  any  otlier  rornis. 

Tlie  local  k'lrislation  of  the  North,  which  has,  in  the  main, 
so  long  Iteen  euuiroHcd  by  tho  interests  of  labor,  anil  which 
has  given  us  such  niiparnlluled  prosperity,  has  now,  for  the 
m<^^t  pai't,  iiur-.sed  uixlor  tlie  control  of  capital — and  under  the 
plausihlo  pivtenco.  that  there  is  no  oi)pression  but  negro  slave- 
ry, it  .'^ooks  to  di\  iTt  the  attention  of  the  white  laborer,  while  it 
can  the  more  easily  <lespoil  him  (,»f  the  results  of  his  own  in- 
dustry— tho  ^■Ol•y  basis  of  his  independence. 

To'quot(;  from  niy  article  of  '47,  "the  material  interests  of 
tlie  t>hivi'-li'>l(h'r.  who  n-iuTsonts  the  cai)ital  of  the  South,  is  in 
tlie  labor  (if  his  rlaws.  lleiicc,  if  ho  promotes  his  own  mate- 
rial i'lioiv-t,  ho  iiiu-?t  identify  him-elf  with  all  those  iiieasurt.*9 
that  U'liil  to  ])roiiiote  the  interest^  of  labor.  Does  he  not  sell 
gucli  la'"'i' to  tlie  h'lijluxi  bidder!'  l>ut  how  is  it  with  the 
Norilii'  l)i>es  tin.'  representative  of  Northern  capital  stamljn 
the  same  relation  to  labor  ?    Docs  he  sell  labor  to  the  highest 
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bidder?  No — he  has  none  to  sell ;  he  is  obliged  to  buy.  It 
therefore  becomes  his  material  intereet  to  bnv  at  the  lowest 
possible;  rate.  Will  it  not  also  be  natural  for  iiim  to  promote 
all  thoBO  measures  which  tend  to  reditce  tlie  rate  ? 

"K  the  consemiences  I  have  deduced  from  these  relations 
be  coiTt'ct,  it  follows  that  the  material  interest  of  the  South- 
ern slave-holder,  is  to  set  the  highest  possible  value  npon  la- 
bor, while  at  the  North  the  sauie  motives  impel  the  capitalist 
to  promote  the  interests  of  capital  at  the  expense,  or  without 
regard  to,  labor.  Tliis  is  the  solution  of  tlie  fact  that  North- 
ern free  laboc  co-operates  with  Southern  capital  to  promote 
Sontborn  policy,  and  for  whicli  (for  lack  of  argument)  they 
have  been  denominated  ''ignorant  dough-faces,    &c. 

"But  the  material  interests  of  the  South  ai'e  opposed  to  the 
protective  policy  of  tlie  North,  fur  the  reason  that  this  policy 
taxes  w.'H-  instead  of  money,  and  by  so  much  lessens  tlieir 
value.  So  long  as  it  is  the  interest  of  the  Suutli  to  advance 
the  money  value  of  men,  and  the  material  interest  of  the 
North  to  (leprcciate  such  value,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  de- 
termine the  line  of  policy  that  each  will  pursue.  The  South 
will  strive  to  e?ilaiy/f  tie  hotmdarlcs,  because,  where  prodnc- 
tive  land  is  cheapest,  men  are  most  valual>lo.  Those  who  rep- 
resent the  cnpitaiists  of  the  North  will  endeavor  to  Imit  and 
Gtrcumscnhe  these  boundaries  for  opposite  reasons.  If  the 
North  cannot  prevent  accpiisitions,  it  will  endeavor  to  ij/ijwse 
r^Atri<;tir>ns  that,  in  effect,  will  reduce  such  acquisitions  iomere 
dejxirivwnfs,  from  which  no  sovcreujn  States  can  arise.  Cen- 
tralmn  v:i7l  hr  tft*  mast  distiiujuuMng  feature.  It  will  op- 
pose Florida,  Louisiana,  and  Texas  acquisitions — and  were  our 
Union  not  bai^Cfl  upon  other  than  mere  parchment,  it  wouM 
utterly  destroy  the  sovereignty  of  the  States  by  its  WUmot 

Id  connection  with  this  Bnbject,  let  us  quote  again  from  the 
moutb-piece  and  representative  of  Northern  capital.* 

BpeaKing  of  a  desire,  on  the  part  of  Texas,  for  some  ration- 
al excnse  for  declaring  hereeff  free  from  Mexico,  he  says, 
"among  the  causes  of  conn>laint  at  last  produced  w'cre,  t/i^ 
tmion  of  Coahuila  loith  Texas  as  one  Stoic  ;  the  establish- 
ment  ol  custom-housee  at  the  expiration  of  the  privilege  grant- 
ed to  the  colonists  of  exemption  from  the  payment  of  duties 
for  two  years:  the  establishment  of  centrahsm  in  the  place  of 
the  Federal  Constitution  in  1824 — on  all  aceovnts  a  jiulio'ious 
W^JMirt  muhr  thf  circw/idanois,  and  one  fahiy  called  for 
and  adiiptod  by  a  majority  of  the  Nation."  This  man,  since 
the  cxpreHBion  of  these  M«.-xican  notions  of  tlie  binding  force 

•Pnper*  on  lh«  .Slave  Power  by  Mr.  P»lfrey. 
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of  Federal  Constitutious  and  the  sovereignty  of  States,  has 
been  elected  by  an  intelligent  conBtituency  to  represent  thera 
in  tlie  Congress  of  the  Nation,  and  before  lie  is  qnalified,  will 
liave  to  flubmit  to  the  ceremony  (I  had  like  to  have  said 
mockery  I )  of  swearing  to  support  the  Constitutions  of  MassA- 
chusetta  and  the  Federal  Union  I  Suppose  in  the  next  Con- 
gress, (the  then  Conj^ress  of  '4S,)  some  Southern  protectionist, 
■with  a  view,  ultimately,  of  re-establishing  the  Tariff  of  1842, 
slioidd  submit  a  proposition  to  unite  New  York  with  Massa- 
chusetts, the  eti'ect  of  which  would  be,  to  stifle  the  voice  of 
the  Empire  Stato — is  there  not  danger  that  such  men  as  Mr. 
Palfrey,  in  view  of  the  end  to  be  attained,  would  think  such 
a  proposition  "o/i  aU  aecounis  a  judicious  measure  under  the 
cirL'U7mian<!^ft*^  and  vote  for  it  ?  It  will  be  seen  that  the  pro- 
clivities of  the  parties  have  been  fully  verified.  What  was, 
perhaps,  speculative  in  '47,  is  seen  to  have  been  prophecy  ia 
57.  This  same  party,  acting  under  the  self-imposed  and  popu- 
lar cogomeu  ctf  Tlcpublican,  are  now,  for  the  firet  time  in  the 
history  of  the  free  States,  in  the  majority,  and  with  frightfid 
rapacityhave  already  commenced  the  process  of  centraliza- 
tion. We  are  now,  in  the  great  State  of  New  York,  far  ad- 
vanced on  the  high  road  to  consolidation,  and  that,  too,  by  the 
very  party  who  claim  to  be  the  exclusive  champions  of  the 
••ights  of  man.  "27«!  union  of  Coahuila  with  Texas'^  has 
become  localized  in  our  very  midst.  A  7iew  district  has  been 
formed  to  supercede  the  local  authority,  by  adding  to  the  me- 
tropolis of  the  riafi<in  one  or  more  of  the  iiorder  counties,  and 
even  Democratic  judges  (so  called)  are  fuuud  to  declare  the 
outrage  in  strict  accordance  witli  the  Utt^'roi  the  Constitution. 
I  ask,  in  God's  name,  mil  not  the  people  of  this  Union  look 
at  us,  and  take  warning  I'rom  our  dt-gradation  !  If  this  is  to 
be  the  true  solution  of  i>ur  love  of  free<lom  for  the  negro,  is  it 
not  time  to  make  an  api>eal  for  the  condition  of  the  white 
man  i! 

TTie  great  disparity  in  the  money  value  now  existing 
tween  labor  South  and  labor  Nurth,  resulting  mainly  from  o 
system  of  finance,  maintained  and  pushed  to  itn  utmost  limi 
by  Northern  legislation,  prtiducing,  in  its  train,  convulsion* 
and  panic,  resulting  in  the  failure  of  overgro\vn  establishments, 
dooming himdreds  and  thousauds of  "//etf" laborere  to  idlenea 
and  want,  without  a  moment's  warning,  is  now  telling  witlxl 
crushing  eflfect  upon  the  interests  of  Northern  free  labor,  while  • 
the  ne^ro  is  not  subject  to  any  of  these  calamities.     It  is  « 
great  mistake  to  say,  as  I  have  seen  it  asserted  by  some  of  our  m 
Southern  friends,  that  the  free  labor  of  the  North  sympatliieefi,  ■ 
to  any  considerable   extent,  with   the  aboUtion   movement. 
Northern  capital  demands  cheap  labor,  and  one  way  or  auotli- 
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er  will  have  it.  Southern  capital  owns  its  labor,  and  demands 
for  it  a  fair  roinuuoration,and  whatever  guise  the  Buhject  may 
assume,  this  ii  the  real  question  at  iesue.  To  Southern  legis- 
lation, therefore,  aided  by  Northern  free  la1>or,  tlie  stability 
of  our  institutions  and  the  proBperity  of  our  country  hitherto, 
is  mainly  due ;  and  in  view  of  the  possibility  of  the  declining 
power  of  the  Southern  States,  it  becomes  a  question  of  vital 
miportance  to  the  free  labor  of  the  North,  as  to  wliat  measures 
the  South  will  adopt  to  maintain  its  equality.  Unliappily, 
the  subject  is  not  without  its  difficulties.  The  whole  world, 
with  one  excejjtion,  is  freely  invited  to  come  to  our  shores,  to 
enable  them  to  hitter  their  condition.  Every  continent  on  the 
globe,  #£»'<?  jl/V/m,  avails  iteelf  of  our  mumticence,  while  she 
alone  is  excluded,  Tliere  is  no  limit  proscribed  for  the  white 
man,  outsiile  of  Afi-ica,  and,  althoui^ii  he  cannot  rjo  to  Africa^ 
he  still  in6i>t8  that  Africa  shall  not  come  to  him.  Poor,  thrift- 
less, degraded,  pagan  Africa,  the  tropics,  so  congenial  to  your 
race,  and  where  no  white  man  can  work,  must  ever  be  a  cease- 
leas  waste ;  there  is  no  room  for  you  to  earn,  with  us,  the  price- 
less boon  of  liberty  I  Let  us  hope  that  the  world  may  some 
day  be  wise  enough  to  know  that  work.,  servile,  if  von  please, 
or  otherwiso,  d<ies  not  degrofh  a   man,  black  or  white. 

While  there  is  much  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Alj"lltionistfi 
of  the  North,  to  impress  upon  free  lanur  the  idea  that  the  in- 
stitution of  slavery  tends  to  diminish  compenwitifiii,  and  im- 
pair its  own  dignity.  Great  Britain,  their  most  effectual  and 
congenial  co-worker,  is  at  this  moment  devising  ways  and 
means  to  introduce  a  cheaper  than  sl<ive  lahor,  with  a  view  to  the 
increase  of  tropical  products,  and  the  reduction  of  the  high 
pi-iees  which  at  present  rule.  In  view  of  their  success,  tne 
inquiry  very  naturally  suggests  itself,  if  slave  labor  is  not 

{iroductive  at  }>re6ent  prices,  how  is  it  proposed  to  make  froo 
abor  remunerative  and  prosperous  at  competing  and  c/wajxr 
rates?  If  we  are  to  mamtain  the  "  dignity  "  and  "  independ- 
ence" of  free  labor,  why  not  advocate  some  raeasiu-e  calculated 
to  inertii^e  the  rate  of  waocs  rather  than  diminish  itf  Is  it 
sound  philosophy  to  say,  the  l<noer  the  wages,  the  more  pros- 
perous is  labor  i!  In  tlie  absence  of  better  pi-oof,  I  must  dis- 
bent  from  this  di>ctrine.  It  may  be  a  ditncult  question  to 
Bolvo — to  know  what  to  do  with  the  negi'o — but  whde  we  are 
solving  this  problem,  I  would  htiiubly  suggest  that,  in  the 
mean  time,  we  do  not  ttue  free  lahor  for  his  freedom,  (so-called,) 
but  keep  him  at  work.  Tliere  are  a  great  many  stomachea 
depending  upon  it,  and  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  starve  a 
white  man  to  indulge  a  black  one  in  idleness,  liesides,  hu- 
man frcedrm  can  never  be  attained  except  through  the  enuo- 
bUtig  rites  of  well  regulated  industry,  aud  those  whom  nature 
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has  not  qualified  with  mental  capacity  to  give  humane  and  in- 
telligent  direction  to  the  pursuits  of  men.  She  has  kindly  I 
endowed  tboni  with  the  necessities  that  coni})el  suhmission  to] 
those  law6  which  have  for  their  object  their  liighest  weU-he-J 
ing.  The  question  of  freedom  can  never  be  solved  in  any  at- j 
tempt  to  confer  upon  man  the  riuhi  to  work  or  play,  or  to  doj 
as  he  pleases.  All  nature  eays  he  mm^t  worl',  and  that  with- 
out condition.  God  says,  ''  six  days  shall  thou  labor  and  do] 
all  thy  work."  Freedom,  therefore,  is  not  a  speculative  ne-j 
gation.  It  is  a  positive  living  entirely,  resultmg  only  from] 
well  directed  Luinau  eftorf.  Action  is  the  supreme  executive] 
and  sovereign  ruler  in  its  high  courts  of  justice.  Freedom  ial 
its  eoiiij^eiwtt'uyn  ;  and  whether  we  have  much  or  little,  do-j 
pends  upon  what  wo  do,  and  is  always  greatest  when  self-im-l 
posed.  It  seems  to  me  the  South  niu<le  a  great  mistake  wheal 
it  undertook  to  resist  the  encroachments  of  free  emigration  toi 
lumsas.  Not  because  it  did  not  have  an  equal  right  underJ 
tlie  Constitution  to  any  fair  proportion  of  the  public  domain  ;J 
but  because  it  had  not  the  elements  within  itself,  namely  r] 
The  iiulustnaJ,  jMjtuhdion,  so  iuilispsible  to  maintain  thej 
poict-r  of  €irj)a'»eion.  K  it  had  not  the  elements  to  constitutel 
Kansas  a  slavf  State,  the  attempt  to  do  so  was  sure  to  recoil] 
upon  itirfh',  through  the  weakness  of  defeat — wliile  it  is  morol 
than  doubtful  that,  were  the  South  again  to  re-open  the  slavoj 
trade,  (which  in  many  respects  might  seem  desirable,)  whether! 
they  Could  by  any  possibility,  extend  their  boundaries  againstj 
tlie  free  emigration  from  Europe  and  tlie  North.  Power  doe 
not  lie  in  donuiin  without  p<:ipulation,  and  not  always  with  it,] 
Acquisition  witldnthe  tro[)ics  and  not  expansion  beyond  them,] 
eeems  to  me  to  be  the  only  tnie  policy  of  the  South.  Thai 
North  have  declared  "  no  more  exteimon-  of  slave  territory."! 
"Wliat  boots  i*:.  They  have  not  enacted  but  only  declared  the 
inexorable  "  isothermal  "  law  of  free  emigration  ;  and  whilol 
they  have  so  exijressed  themselves,  tliey  have  also  conuuitted] 
and  bound  themselves  l»y  every  honorable  consideration,  to] 
leave  to  its  own  control  the  institution  of  slaveiy  within  it 
present  limits.  Providence,  as  if  to  compensate  for  any  de-] 
greo  of  weakness,  which,  no  boulit  wisely  exists  in  the  physi-j 
cal  ability  of  the  races,  has  so  disposed  the  populations  of  tliaj 
earth  and  tlie  products  of  their  industry,  as  to  give  the  most 
important  and  valuable  to  the  weaker  party.  Civilization,! 
especially  in  the  last  half  century,  lijive  been  tryino;  to  iguoraj 
this  great  law — it  has  had  no  eyes  to  see  oppression,  except! 
in  the  compulsion  of  the  negi'o  to  fiiltill  the  only  law  of  hiaj 
ransom.  In  the  meantitne,  bread  and  cotfvn  have  become  as 
simulated,  and  there  is  no  separating  them  without  doiuj^ 
t'iolenco  to  civilization,  which  no  considerations  of  humanity^ 
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in  leaving  Africa  to  perish  in  idleness,  conld  liirnisli  thoslifrlit- 
est  compensation.  Blight  aud  mildew  follow  in  the  tract  oi 
modem  emancipation.  Remedies  Lave  been  resorted  to  witli- 
outsuccess.  The  "  coolie  system,"  which  was  to  supply  "  chmp- 
<T  labor,"  has  signally  failed;  and  imperial  patronage  is  now 
invoked  to  ajrprcniice  yoimg  Africa  again  to  his  task. 

But  I  am  extending  what  I  had  only  intended  as  a  friendlyJ 
letter,  to  a  disijuigition.    11'  I  have  already  said  too  mnc]i}| 
however,  I  can  liardly  re|)raach  myself  with  the  fault,  int 
mnch  as  I  shall  absolve  you  from  all  obligation  to  ntitice  me,'' 
except  to  believe  that  I  have  uttered  no  eeutiment,  however 
poorly  expressed,  which  has  not  an  abiding  conviction  in  my 
own  mind. 

New  Yoke,  Feb.  15, 1858. 


ROMANTIC  MSTOKY  OF  FLORIDA. 

NOT. 

The  history  of  the  human  race  has?  been  the  history  of  discov- 
ery. The  natural  impulse  of  curiosity,  the  promptings  of  gain, 
ftud  tbe  goad  of  necessity,  have,  from  the  earliest  period,  gtimu^ 
lated  mankind  to  emerge  from  the  horizon  which  bfiunded' 
their  natal  view,  to  seek  in  other  lands  reid  or  fancieil  bene- 
iits.  Tlie  nomadic  tribes  of  Europe,  coming  from  the  confines 
of  Asia,  overspreail  that  continent,  extended  over  the  noitliem 
portions  of  iVfrica;  aud  all  the  then  known  world  which  could 
allure  the  adventurer,  had  been  reached  when  discovery  sought 
new  fields  in  the  unlcnovm  regions,  which  lay  beneath  the  set- 
ting sun. 

No  period  of  the  world  is  more  replete  with  interest  thati 
tlie  period  which  succeeded  the  discover}-  of  a  new  continent 
by  Coluniiiiis.  The  spirit  of  chivalrj'  and  ailventure  which 
had  originated  with  the  Crusades,  and  by  these  means  had 
extended  tlirough  all  the  maritime  portions  of  Europe,  now 
gotjgbt  an  Dutlet  in  the  prosecution  of  voyages  to  the  myste- 
rious and  unexplored  shores  brought  to  light  by  the  renowned 
Genoese. 

Tlie  nautical  skill  of  the  Italians(essentially  a  maritime  peo- 
ple) made  them  foremost  in  the  art  of  navig.-itlon,  and  tlioy 
seem  at  that  period  to  have  been  as  distinguished  in  the  ipiah- 
ties  of  courage,  energy,  and  discretion,  as  the  other  nntiuns  of 
Europe ;  but  they  were  a  people  without  a  nationality,  and 
hence  could  receive  neither  encouragement  nor  emjiloyment 
from  their  native  sovereignties.  The  western  portion  of  Eu- 
rope, Spain,  PortU|;nl,  France,  fmd  England,  were  aUke  excited 
by  the  report  of  the  now  discoveries,  aud  almv»st  equtdly  eager 


to  seize  upon  tlio  wealth  and  possessions  -which,  by  the  tales 
of  voyacers,  lay  unfolded,  reaaj  for  the  grasp  of  the  first  who 
bIiouIu  Iiave  the  courage  and  the  enterprise  to  seek  them. 
The  Italian  inariners,  spreading  ak»ng  tlieir  coasts,  receiving 
and  repeating  the  exaggerated  relations  of  the  returned  voya- 
ges, gave  a  new  impetus  to  both  government  and  people — 
jealousy  of  their  rivals,  and  gi-eed  for  gain,  alike  conspired  to 
make  the  projects  of  expeditions  a  favorite  one  with  the  mari- 
time courts.  Private  wealth  at  once  offered  to  fmuish  the 
means,  whilst  the  experience  and  skill  of  the  Italian  naxnga- 
tors  affbrdeil  tlio  knowledge  re<jui8ite  to  put  the  plans  in 
operation. 

From  the  first  succesafiil  voyage  of  Columbus  in  1192,  the 
Spaniards  pursued  the  track  followed  by  liini,  and  extended 
their  discoveries  in  the  gidf  of  Mexico,  and  among  the  adjoin- 
ing "West-India  Isles  lying  so  nearly  in  the  track  of  their  first 
discoveries.  It  is  singular  that  twenty  years  should  have 
elapsed  befure  the  coast  of  Florida  was  fallen  in  with.  The 
Spanisli  discuveries  seem  to  have  been  made  to  the  southward 
rather  than  the  north,  and  tlie  coasts  of  Southern  became  knuwa 
to  them  bcf"re  those  of  Northern  America.  The  Bahamas 
were  discovered  at  an  early  period,  and  Cuba,  altliough  snon- 
er  discovered,  was  only  occupied  in  1511.  In  1497  it  is  weU. 
known  that  an  Englisli  expedition,  under  Sebastian  Cabot, 
sailed  along  the  coast  from  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  south- 
wardly, Iiut  it  is  uncertain  how  far  south  it  extended,  although 
tlie  probabilities  are  that  it  did  not  reach  south  of  Nortli  Ciir- 
oliua. 

The  discovery  of  Florida  is  by  general  consent  ascribed  to 
Juan  Puncc  de  Lei>n.  While  most  of  those  engaged  in  mari- 
time discoveries  at  this  peritKl  were  young  and  ambitious 
men,  or,  at  most,  men  in  the  prime  of  life,  Ponce  de  Leoa 
was  a  man  who  had  grown  gray  in  military  service,  had  fought 
valiantly  with  tlie  Saracen,  and  in  the  decline  of  life  had  embark- 
ed with  Columbus  in  his  second  voyage  to  the  New  World, 
where,  iiwcinated  as  seemed  all  who  visited  these  rcgiona 
of  virgin  1>eauty,  ho  spent  a  number  of  years  in  subjuga- 
ting the  Indian  tribes  who  occupied  Ilispjuiiola,  then  receiv- 
ed the  governtnent  of  a  part  of  tlaat  Island,  and  subsequent- 
ly acmured  the  government  of  Porto  Rico.  Uis  reputation 
seemed  sullied  as  much  by  avarice,  as  it  was  adorned  with 
courage,  aud  when  his  position  as  Governor  of  Porto  Tiici> 
was  taken  from  him,  he  looked  forward  to  conquering  new 
regions  witli  his  sword,  which  would  gratify  alike  his  desire 
for  fame  and  his  appetite  for  wealth. 

The  fabled  fountam  of  Ueathon  Mythology,  which  delayed  .■ 
die  mavch  of  time  aud  restored  youth  to  age  was  amoug  the  ' 
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wonders  of  the  New  "World,  it  being  said  that  the  Indians  of 
Cuba  and  Ilispaniola  afliriucd  tluit  there  was  a  sprin;;  at 
"Biraini,"  and  a  river  in  Florida,  in  which  old  peoide,  bath- 
ing themselves,  became  young  again.  According  to  Darcia 
tliero  seems  in  have  been  two  of  those  fabled  fountains,  the 
one  a  sjiring  at  "  Bimini''  in  tlie  Bahamas,  the  otlier  the  river 
of  Florida. 

Ponce  de  Leon,  with  three  vessels,  sailed  from  Porto  Rico 
in  March,  1.512,  and  first  landed  at  Bimini,  where  he  searched 
for  the  lablfd  fonntaiu  several  days  without  euccess.  lie  then 
arrived  on  the  coast  of  Florida  on  Easter  Sunday,  and  in  hon- 
or of  the  day,  Pascna  Florez,  gave  to  the  country  the  name  of 
Florida.  Ilis  first  disembarkation  was  a  short  distance  north 
of  St.  Angnstine;  from  this  point  he  made  some  exploration 
of  the  country,  thence  coasted  to  Uie  south,  and  probably 
visited  the  west  coast.  Fearful  tliat  some  one  else  might 
anticipate  him  at  Court  in  getting  a  grant  of  tl>c  Province,  he 
immediately  drew  up  an  account  oj  the  country  .and  trans- 
mitted it  to  Spain,  and  made  ajJidication  for  the  government, 
leaving  his  Lieutenant  to  prosecute  his  discoveries.  Tliis 
application  for  a  grant  of  the  Prfivince  was  acceded  to  by  the 
Sr)ani6]»  Crown,  coupled  with  'the  conditi<in  of  colonizing  it. 
ite  returned  witli  two  vessels',  and  again  hinded  on  its  shores, 
bnt  was  met  with  the  most  determined  hostility.  Wounded 
and  discomfited,  he  wjis  compelled  to  withdraw  the  remains 
of  his  expedition  nnd  return  to  Cuba,  where  ho  soon  died, 
leaving  Itehind  him,  fi£  hie  best  and  principal  claim  to  remem- 
brance, his  discovery  of  Florida  and  his  pursuit  of  the  fabled 
foantain  of  youth. 

A  monument  was  erected  to  him  in  Cuba,  with  this  inscrip- 
tion; 

"Mote  rub  hac  forti*  rrquieitrunL,  M 

^^^^  OnMct  L<oniH  riiw  vifit  faeltM  nomina  magna  suu."  jM 

^^^K  "BejDcntb  tlj]«  mouud  liu  the  bouos  of  the  brsTe  Leon,  J 

^^^V  Who  corucd  hia  great  name  bj'  greater  deeds."  ^ 

In  the  year  1516,  "Dieso  Munielo,"  a  navigator  sailing 
from  Cuba,  landed  in  Florida,  pnuaired  from  the  Indians  gold 
and  other  articles  of  value,  and  returned  to  Cuba,  spreading 
magnificent  reports  of  the  wealth  of  the  country.  In  the  sanje 
year,  "  Bernadino  de  Mesa,"  a  Dominican,  was  diosen  iJishop 
of  Cuba  an<l  the  other  ishuids,  iucluding  Florida. 

"  Lucas  Va^fpicz  de  AjUou,"  in  1621,  applied  to  the  Sj.an- 
ifili  Crown  for  the  governorship  of  Floricfa  with  tlic  usual 
privileges.  Tliis  was  granted  him  on  the  express  comb'tion 
tliat  he  Blumld  not  enslave  the  Indians,  as  had  been  done  in  the 
previous  expedition  to  the  islands. 

Sailing  with  two  or  three  ve&sels,  *'de  Ayllou"  coasted  to 


the  northward,  and.  landed  at  "Cbicora,''  in  the  noiglibor»j 
hood  of  Pnrt  Eoyal,  S.  C.  lie  oetablished  a  pleasant  inter- 
coui-se  with  the  nativoe,  and  tinally  induced  a  large  number 
of  them  to  visit  his  vessel,  when  he  set  eail  tor  Cuha,  with 
the  intention  of  making  them  slaves.  One  of  the  vessels 
was  lust,  and  the  larger  part  of  the  Indians  in  the  other  died, 
and  the  fniito  of  hie  perfidy  were  as  baseless  as  they  dceerved 
to  be. 

lie  shortly  afterwards  re\n8ited  tlie  coast,  was  attacked  b^ 
the  Indians,  and  driven  ufT;  he  retamed  to  Cuba  and  died,  it 
is  said,  of  mortidcatiou  and  chagrin. 

**  Pumphilo  de  Narvaez,"  in  1528,  having  obtained  from 
the  Crown  permission  to  conquer  and  govern  the  country, 
■with  some  300  men  lauded  upon  tlie  western  coast.  He  waa 
induced  by  tlie  Indians  to  travel  into  the  interior  in  search  of 
gold  and  pearls,  At>er  wandering  for  tuonths,  the  remaine  of 
his  ill-starred  expedition,  having  constructed  some  rude  boats 
to  return  by  sea,  perished  miserably ;  but  four  of  the  number 
escape<l,  and  they  eventually  reached  Mexico  by  land,  to  giv© 
an  account  oi  their  misfortunes. 

Notwithstanding  the  disappointment  which  had  surround- 
ed every  expedition  to  its  enoros,  and  the  small  evidences  of 
wealth  exhibited  by  its  inhabitants,  a  halo  of  romance  seenie<l 
e'ill  to  hang  over  of  it,  and  the  name  of  Florida  was  tlie  watch- 
word to  new  hopes  and  new  expeditions. 

Hernando  de  Soto  was,  next  to  Cortex,  the  moat  distiiw 
gnished  of  the  successors  of  Columbus.  He  had  Ijcen  one  of 
tlie  most  brilliant  leaders  in  the  conquest  of  Peru,  under  Pi- 
zarro,  and  had  shared  in  the  wealth  a\  rung  fron\  the  captive 
province,  liich  and  honored,  he  desired  to  achieve  for  him-  j 
self  alone  the  merits  of  ''un  Cniiqiii.studor,"  the  Inkiest  point  M 
of  auibitioii  tit  the  chivalric  sj^irits  of  that  daj'.  The  !^uccea»■  ■ 
ful  aspirant  for  such  honore  had  every  thing  to  excite  him  to  W 
heroic  exertions. 

Besides  the  wealth  and  con6e<pieitcc  derived  from  snccces- 
ful  adventure,  he  knew  that  the  song  of  the  "  Troubador." 
and  the  page  of  the  historian,  would  carry  his  narae  and  hb 
fame  not  only  to  the  present,  but  future  generations.  * 

When  de  Soto  obtained  the  pej-mission  to  go  forth  as  the 
Adelaiitado  ol'  the  unknown  and  ntie.\i)lored  regions  of  Terra 
Firma  which  hiy  to  the  north  of  the  previous  Spanish  posse*- 
sions  and  discoveries,  a  new  interest  was  excited  thi-oughont 
all  S])ain  and  Portugal.  The  most  distinguishe«l  men  in  the 
kingdom  sought  to  participate  in  the  venture.  The  best  blood 
of  tlie  state  presse<l  forward  with  ofl'crs  of  service,  and  it  be- 
came a  matter  of  diliiculty  to  settle  the  claims  and  positions 
of  60  many  illusti'ioua  rivals.     It  bid  fair  to  be  an  expedition 
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of  knights  and  gentlemen  alone ;  means,  veBseL*,  and  anns, 
bvere  I'urnishcd  with  case.  TL060  who  ]iad  no  other  means, 
lexpeudcd  their  entire  estates  to  obtain  rich  armsimd  appoint- 
Imonte.  As  it  was  also  intended  to  place  a  y>ennaneut  eetlle- 
llnent  in  the  conquered  provinces,  large  BUpplloB  ul'seedt-,  fniit, 
land  aninaals  were  embarked ;  and  to  these  suj>plies,  I  liave 
llittle  qiioistion,  that  we  owe  tlie  wild  horees  iuiu  cattle  df  the 
jcountj^-,  as  well  as  many  of  the  fruits  supposed  tu  he  iudige- 
tsione,  more  particularly  all  of  the  orange  genus. 
I  Mexico  and  Peru  had  yiehled  rich  stores  of  wealth  to  the 
liuvadere,  and  the  iVw  returned  voyagers  from  the  coast  of 
iFlorida  had  claimed  that  Florida  Blill  moi'c  abounded  with 
lliches  of  every  depcription.  It  had  no  defined  liuiil*,  and  ex- 
tendeil,  ncconling  to  the  notion  of  geographers*,  as  far  as  Can- 
ada; and  in  1009  it  is  styled,  "in  the  Portuguese  relation  of 
De  Sota's  expedition,"  as  "  the  next  neighbor  of  Virginia ; 
wherein  is  truly  observed,"  eays  the  author,  "  the  riches  and 
^rtilitics  of  those  ]iart8,  nhounding  with  all  things  necessarj, 
roleasant,  and  profitable  for  the  life  of  man." 
I  Tlie  greatest  anticipatiiims  of  ftuccess  were  formed,  and  tlie 
Kpaniards  landed  at  Tanij)a,  with  baimers  displayed,  and  all 
Ifiie  pomj)  and  pageantry  of  a  magnificent  coiUye.  Knights 
nil  full  suits  of  mail,  mounted  upon  splendid  chargers,  j'roudly 
Bed  the  vat),  and  it  assumed  more  the  appearance  of  a  festive 
|exi)edition  than  one  to  encounter  the  dangers  and  perils 
-  which  experience  should  have  taught  them  lay  before  them. 
The  progress  of  De  Soto  soon  brought  liini  to  underetand, 
rby  painful  experience,  that  he  had  a  <lifierent  people  to  con- 
tnuer  from  any  whom  the  Spanianls  had  hithertu  cueouiitereil. 
Kuietead  of  the  weak  and  feeble  Islanders,  the  half  enervated 
[Aztecs,  or  the  partially  civilized  and  enfeebled  Chihlreu  of 
Rhe  Sun,  he  encountered  a  ]>eo2>le  brave  and  courageous  be- 
ryond  atiy  of  the  savage  tribes  of  America ;  living  in  the  open 
air,  or  in  rude  huts;  inuned  to  fatigue  and  hardships  of  every 
I  description ;  wily  and  dexterous  in  the  use  of  weapons,  and 
||U>lc  to  carry  on  an  offensive  or  defensive  warfare  with  vigor 
|iuul  jiersevei'aiice ;  living  in  the  forests,  sheltered  by  morasses 
uttd  almost  impassable  rivers,  with  the  paths  of  the  country 
Known  nidv  to  themselves.  AYe  can  well  imagine,  with  our 
nwn  knu\\'ledge  of  the  past  and  present  ditUculties  of  such  a 
Mrurlare,  what  were  the  obstacles  encoimtered  by  the  gallant 
'^Adelantado. 

The  history  of  tho  expedition  is  one  of  great  interest,  and 

Lbowever  much  we  may  dejilore  the  folly  <it  the  ex])ectation6 

niFhich  charaeterize<]  it,  we  cannot  withhold  our  admiration  of 

that  magnificent  soldier,  who  iu  every  dilEculty  and  under  all 
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cjrctimstancea  exhibited  the  noblest  qualities,  and  showed  a 
perseverance  almost  iincqnallt'd. 

Marchinw  sh-aigbt  forward  into  an  nnkiiown  ■wilderness,, 
snrrounden  by  foes,  nndisheartoned  by  continned  disiappnint 
ment,  with  lotty  energy  and  perseverance,  tbiachivalric  leader 
deserves  a  higher  meed  of  praise  for  his  boariiig  nnder  mis- 
fortunesi,  thaTi  they  who  are  snjjported  by  a  nieasnre  of  present 
and  a  certainty  of  future  buccoss.  Backward  he  never  turned, 
and  his  spirit,  as  long  as  he  lived,  was  the  spirit  of  his  follow- 
ers. Fdi'  two  years  through  the  trackleps  forest  he  led  them 
on,  and  wlion  at  last,  arrived  upon  the  shores  of  the  Great 
River,  the  Fatljer  of  Waters,  already  sickened  and  wasting 
with  disease,  his  thoughts  reverted  to  all  the  dignity  and  po- 
sition ho  had  left  behind  him,  to  his  high-born  and  noble 
dame,  his  Andalusian  liome,  and  there  came  to  him  the  feel- 
ing that  lie  had  reached  the  itinit  of  h\fi  earthly  career,  with  all 
the  briglit  jispirations  which  had  lured  lihu  on  still  unfulfilled, 
and  an  unhonored  grave  before  him,  that  mysterious  stream 
rushing  past  from  regions  all  unknown,  and  descending  through 
unknown  regjous  to  the  great  deep,  must  have  seemed  assimi- 
lated in  its  unconscious  dow  to  the  grandeur  of  his  own  career, 
each  in  t.lue  time  to  he  again  made  known  and  remembered 
through  all  time,  indissolubly  associated  with  each  other. 
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Climate. — In  a  general  way  the  climate  of  the  countries  bo 
the  west  of  the  Kocky  mountains  has  been  described  aa 
milder  and  more  erpiitable  than  that  of  the  eastern.  The  rig- 
orous winters  and  sultry  summers  aud  all  the  capricious  ine- 
qualities of  temperature  prevalent  on  the  Atlantic  side  of  the 
mountains  are  but  little  felt  nu  their  western  declivities.  But 
if  we  try  to  enter  more  into  particularities  we  find  that  the 
climate  of  the  Paciric  regions  of  our  coast  is  as  complicated  a 
Bubject  as  that  of  the  configuration  ot  their  siuface  and  their 
geology.  It  varies  as  much  as  the  natural  features  of  the  soil. 
We  may  wellsav  that  every  two  of  the  great  mountain  ranges 
which  run  jiarallel  to  each  other  from  the  gi'eat  "  Ilocky" 
dividing  ridge  to  the  Pacific  embrace  not  only  a  particular 
great  valley  and  river,  but  also  a  peculiar  variety  or  section 
of  climate.  And  //<«?  marine  region  alonq  and  outshJe  t?t6 
cxKist  forms  tujdin  a  cUmatvloglc>u  section  fur  itjut'lf. 

This  latter  is  for  us  of  prime  importance,  and  we  will  try 
especially  to  characterize  it. 

In  low  and  flat-coast  countries,  which  are  widely  open  to 
the  influences  of   the  ocean — as,  for  instance,  in  the   level 
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-  marshes  of  tlie  Netherlands — ^tho  climates  of  the  ocean  and  of 
[the  dry  land  get  mixed  as  it  were,  and  have  thronghont  more 
lor  less  the  nanie  character. 

I  In  a  conntrj,  however,  like  onr  "West  coast,  which  is  no- 
f  where  open  to  the  ocean — which,  on  the  contrary,  is,  so  to 
[eixiak,  barricaded  against  it  by  a  first,  by  a  second,  and  by  a 
i  taird  range  of  higli  coast  mountains — only  a  verry  narrow  slip 
lof  tlie  coast  partakes  of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
Itlie  oceanic  teiuporature  and  atmit^pheric  phenomena;  and, 
f  yice  versa,  the  ocean  itself  is  little  influenced  by  the  disposi- 
I  tion  of  the  continent.  Both  are  separakd  hj  a  sfutq^  lim 
\qf  divlmon.  At  a  distance  of  only  thirty  miles  from  the 
SJiore  the  climate  of  our  western  coast  regions  undergoes  a 

great  change.  In  a  valley  at  this  distance  a  dry,  hot,  and 
ear  atmosphere  may  be  iound,  while  ramy  and  cold  winds 
I  are  raging  beyond  the  mountains  to  tlio  west. 
I  The  marine  or  oceanic  section  of  our  coast  has  nearly  as 
[Ligh  a  mean  temperature  in  winter  as  in  Bummcr.  Nay, 
iBomctiraes  the  latter  ia  the  coldest  part  of  the  year,  and  we 
I  may  explain  by  this  circiiinstance  the  complaints  of  old  Drake 
[about  the  "nippmg  enlds"'  of  this  region,  in  which  he  an<l  his 
I  men  suffered  so  mucli  that  "they  would  have  been  well  con- 
itentod  to  have  kept  about  tiieni  their  winter  clothee,"  though 
I  they  were  here  in  the  very  height  of  euuimer. 
I  Drake,  (or  hia  lustorian,)  when  he  "  intpiired  a  little  more 
►diligently  into  the  cause  of  the  continuance  of  the  extreme 
loold  in  these  pjirts,"  came  to  the  conclusion  tliat  it  was  the 
[constant  uorthwost  M-inds.  He  states,  al.^n,  that  it  was  then 
1(1578)  well  known,  "  by  the  continued  observations  of  the 
[.epaniards,  that  these  same  northwestern  winds  were  the 
Icauses  of  the  fogs  and  of  the  general  squalidneee  and  barren- 
Cos  of  the  country." 

[     The  year  throughout  this  whole  region  is  very  distinctly 
[<li\ndcd  into  tAV(»  8eHtf<:)ns,  distinguished  as  the  dry  and  the  ?«t'< 
[41MU071.    Tlie  latter  corresponds  to  our  winter,  aud  the  south- 
'  era  winds  bring  the  rain.    Tlie  dry  season  prevails  in  sum- 
mer, and  is  accompanied  by  the  northern  and  northwestern 
winas.    Tlie  rainy  season  setB  in  at  the  same  time  with  tlie 
Bonthem  and  fioniheasteni  winds.    Dtiring  tlie  wot  season  it 
trains  neaily  every  day,  and  sometimes  for  a  series  of  days  in 
PBuccessiou. 

The  dry  and  wet  season'^  vary  iu  length  like  onr  summer 

and   winter,   according  to  the   latitude   of  the   places.     In 

tOregou   and   Wasliingtou  Territories  the   rainy  hoason  sets 

Fin  about  the  middle  of  October  and  continues  until  the  end 

of  April. 

In  Northern  California  (about  the  latitude  of  San  Francii 
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the  rainy  season  commences  about  the  first  of  November  and 
eutls  in  tbc  middle  of  March. 

lu  tlic  Sta.  Barbara  channel  the  rainy  eeaeon  commences 
between  tlio  middle  of  November  and  tne  first  of  December 
and  ends  on  the  first  of  March. 

Soutli  of  San  Die^o  the  rainy  season  becomes  so  short  that 
it  sometimes  quite  disappcarB,  and  tlie  whole  year  is  very  dry. 

The  greater  length  ot  the  wet  season  and  the  greater  profu- 
sion of  rain  in  the  northern  section  has  favored  there  also  a 
more  luxuriant  growth  of  vegetation,  and  the  »ise,  extait,  and 
ft'equenci/  of  the  forests  alonfj  the  nnut  may  he  said  to  corres- 
pond in  mine  vunfnire  with  the  Umjth  of  tJie  wet  season. 

Already  Vancouver  observed  that  ot  the  so-called  dry  sea- 
son the  dryest  part  is  in  general  the  autumn.  And  this  ob- 
servation of  Vancouver  agrees  very  well  with  the  still  older 
remark  made  by  Dmke,  tiiut  iu  the  autumn  the  northwestern 
winds  turn  more  to  the  north,  and  that  in  August  and  Sep- 
tember direct  north  winds  (and  also  from  the  northeast)  are 
constant,  Tlie  northern  and  northeastern  winds  are  the 
driest  of  all. 

It  has  been  frequently  remarked  that  the  absence  of  rdin  in 
the  dry  season  is,  in  a  great  measure,  compensated  by  the 
dews  which  are  said  to  fall  frequently  very  hea\'ily.  But 
later  obsorvere  have  contradicted  this,  and  assert  that  hea^'y 
dews  are  very  rare  in  the  southem  divisiou  of  onr  coast. 

Duriiig  the  wet  season  snow  falls  very  often  in  the  latitude 
of  San  Francisco,  arid  even  still  much  farther  soutli,  and  may 
cover  the  moujitaius  very  low  down  for  several  days  in  ene- 
ccesion.  We  may  therefore  not  wonder  that  on  the  old 
charts  of  the  ICth  century,  even  in  so  la^v■  latitudes  as  36°  N., 
and  very  near  the  coast,  wo  see  laid  down  "  Sierras  Kevadas," 
after  Cal)rillo's  account,  who  happened  to  see  here  some 
mountains  whitened  by  a  snowfall,  and  who  believed  perhaps 
that  this  was  an  everlasting  snow. 

Notwithstanding  this  occasional  snow  the  winters  of  this 
coast  appear  very  mild,  when  contrasted  with  the  tempera- 
ture of  tno  winters  on  the  east  coast  in  tlie  same  latitude. 
This  becomes  jiarticnlarly  striking  in  the  northern  section  of 
our  coast  in  Oregon  and  Washington  Territories,  tlie  winters 
of  which  are  entirely  different  from  the  wiutei-s  of  Canada. 

This  all  characterizes,  however,  nidy  that  narrow  and 
marked  strip  nf  dry  land  and  water  which  lies  on  both  sides 
of  the  coast  line  and  Avest  of  the  Coast  mountains.  As  soc»n 
as  we  pass  these  Coast  momitaius  towards  the  east  the  direo-  ^ 
tion  of  the  prevailing  wind  changes  the  temj)erature  changes,  ■ 
,  and  even  the  seasons  are  in  many  sections  very  difi'erent.  But  " 
we  leave  it  to  the  (je<xjraj>h<^r  of  the  wtititufit  to  trace  and 
represent  all  these  variations  in  the  interior. 
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Missona. — Missouri  i 
of  its  ek'incnts  of  pro^peritJ' 


tlestiaed  to  liocomo,  if  my  estimate 
and  greatness  are  well  founded, 


tbo  Empire  State  of  the  Uniim,  and  that,  ton,  witliiu  the  next 
half  century;  porLajjs  I  tui^ht  Bay  witliiu  tlie  next  thirty 
years.  Why?  1.  Its  ceritriU  position  as  respects  the  Eaet, 
West,  North  and  South.  2.  Its  central. poHitiou  in  regard  to 
"water  communication  with  tlie  eeveral  parts*  of  the  Uiilon — 
Bay  1,500  nnlos  to  the  mmith  of  tliu  Missibsippi,  1,000  or  more 
up  tlie  river  Mississippi,  1,100  to  Pittsburg,  up  tho  Ohio,  2,000, 
more  or  loss  uj*  the  Mihsouri  and  its  tributaries,  eaying  noth- 
juff  of  water  trade  up  the  Illinois,  the  Tennessee,  tlie  Wabafih 
ana  many  other  sfreame,  tributaiy  to  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi. 
3.  Tlie  strong  probability  of  its  becoming  a  free  State,  and 
very  likely  before  Kansas  iteelf ;  because  of  its  greater  mter- 
est  involved  in  freeilom  than  in  slavery ;  the  rapid  change  of 
the  sentiments  of  tlie  pouplo  of  the  State  in  favor  of  emanci- 
pation, as  well  aa  from  the  constant  and  increasing  influx  of 
Eastern  and  Northern  settlers  of  decided  free-s<»il  proclivities. 
It  is  only  a  tpicijtion  of  time — the  result  is  certain. 

4.  As  an  agricultural  region  no  State  can  boast  of  better 
advantages  ;  far  enough  North  to  be  essentially  healthy  and 
far  enough  South  to  escape  the  everlasting  winters,  cola  and 
frosts  of  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Washington  Territor}-, 
and  the  northern  peninsula  of  Michigan  and  Superior.  Un- 
Burpa<setl  in  its  capabilities  for  ])roducing  wheat,  rye,  oats, 
com,  barley,  hops,  grapes,  fruits  of  all  kinds,  grasses,  dairy 
products,  beef  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  hogs,  ttc.  Already  large 
plantations  of  the  vine  exist  there  and  wines  of  a  qualify  iin- 
siirpassed  elsewhere,  both  of  still  and  sparkling  varieties,  are 
made  in  gno<l  abundance  near  St.  Louis  and  at  other  points, 
from  gra]ies  indigenous  to  the  soil.  Add  to  the  above  list  the 
staples  of  homp  and  tobacco,  with  many  other  pruduet£,  which 
time  forbid)?  me  to  dwell  upon,  and  you  have  the  main  agri- 
cultural elements  on  which  to  base  a  growth  an<l  prosperity 
RUcJi  as  can  be  scarcely  conceived  of. 

S.Iron.  Of  iron,  ]\ljs&ouri  has  abundance.  Tlie  Iron  Moun- 
tain, 90  miles  southwest  of  St.  Louis,  contains  iron  enough  to 
supply  all  North  America  for  1,000  years  to  come.  It  is  a 
solid  lump  of  magnetic  oxide  of  iron,  or  epecidar  ore,  7  to  S 
miles  hi  circumference,  and  about  400  feet  in  height,  and  of 
such  pm-jly  as  to  yield  CO  to  90  per  cent,  of  iron  of  a  cpiality 
nn^urpiissed  by  that  from  any  mine  in  America  or  Europe, 
and  18  mined  and  placed  at  the  mouth  of  the  smelting  cupola 
at  a  cost  of  oidy  ten  cents  per  ton,  while  the  cost  ol  mining 
in  other  locaHties,  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Connecticut., 
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aud  elsewhere,  ranges  from  three  to  fourteen  doUare  per  ton ; 
a  diffcreuce  which  of  itself,  is  the  basis  of  a  good  living  profit 
on  the  product,  gver  that  of  any  other  known  locality. 

A  railway  is  now  in  process  of  construction  for  bringing 
the  iron  to  St.  Louis,  ana  will  soon  be  comjdeted.  IIow  far 
below  the  earth 's  surface  this  nodule  of  iron  extends  is,  of 
course,  unknown.  The  Pilot  Knob  and  Shepard's  Valley 
Mines,  in  the  same  neighborhood,  are  probably  aa  exliaustlese 
ag  the  Iron  Mountain. 

6.  Lime.  Nearly  the  whole  State  is  underlaid  with  lime- 
Btone  of  an  excellent  quality  and  of  a  handsome  appearance 
for  building  pui'poses,  and  is  easily  ipiarried,  and  the  refuse 
blocks  and  cnips,  wheti  burnt,  afford  a  strong  aud  handsome 
lime  for  masonry  and  finishing  of  walls. 

7.  Clay  of  good  quality  for  bricks  and  pottery  ia  found  in 
abundance  all  over  tlie  State. 

8.  Coal.  Nearly  over  the  State,  underlying  the  limestone, 
is  found  Cannel  Coal  of  superior  quality  and  fineness,  clean, 
lustrous,  jetty,  in  a  layer  from  six  to  forty  feet  in  thickness, 
easUy  accessdjle,  and  appro[)riafe  to  every  culinary  and  manu- 
facturing purpose  to  which  the  industry,  inventive  genius  and 
science  of  man  canappl}"  it — as  burning  bricks,  burning  lime, 
smelting  of  ores,  and  steana  macliino  uses. 

9.  Granite.  Iinpoifect  explorations  have  already  brought 
to  light  stores  of  granite,  wliieh  warrant  the  conclusion  that 
there  will  be  no  lack  of  that  material  for  generations  yet  to 
come. 

10.  Marble.  Abundance  of  Marble  of  fine  quality  and  of 
great  variety  of  shade  aud  intermixture  of  gay  and  lively 
colore  has  been  brought  to  light,  which  is  already  wrought  to 
a  great  extent  for  a  variety  of  useful  and  ornamental  pur- 
poses, mucli  of  which   I  have  seen.     It  ie  line  grained  and 


compact,  durable,  mid  rk-ceives  a  li*:^lit  polish.  A  suit  of  eight 
mantels  for  one  of  the  public  buildiugs  in  Washington  city, 
which  I  saw,  are  specimens  of  elegant  workmanship  on  ele- 
gant material. 

11.  Lead.  This  metal  is  found  in  Missouri,  in  (jnantitieE, 
second  only  to  the  immeuse  yields  of  tlie  Galena  mines. 

12.  Copper  in  vast  abundance  is  already  known  to  exist  in 
Missouri,  easily  accessible,  rich  in  yield  and  second  perhaps 
only  in  al>undance  to  the  unequalled  mines  of  the  same  ma- 
terial in  the  almost  fabidous  veins  of  Lake  Superior  region. 

13.  Tiuilior.  In  the  Sfnithern  jjortious  of  Missouri,  unset- 
tled and  ahiiost  unexplored,  are  million^  of  acres  of  heavy 
forest  of  oak  and  cypress,  equal  in  value,  when  brought  into 
use,  to  a  mine  of  gidd — of  value  incalculable. 

The  imagination  ^licturea  the  Almighty  as  putting  forth  his 
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luighticBt  creative  energies,  when  he  made  Missouri,    The  pro- 
■dactions  of  his  hand  iu  other  territories,  seem  like  the  child- 
peu  of  eportive  amiisemcut,  when  cnni]>ared  with  those  of  a 
Hike  kind  in  Mitrsoiiri,  where  ho  seems  to  have  wrought  in 
earnest  to  see  how  great  stores  of  the  richest  houuties  could 
be  orderly  bestowed  witliin  a  given  sjiace.    'Missouri  was 
[created  and  designed  of  Heaven  as  the  great  central  brilliant, 
rlhe  cliief  ornament  and  crowning  gloiy  of  a  galaxy  of  Em- 
pires, and  such  it  needs  not  the  eye  of  a  prophet  to  see  it  will 
one  day  become. 

f  Tlie  above  enumerated  sources  of  the  future  growth,  wealth 
'"and  greatness  of  Missouri,  omitting  many  othei-s  for  coming 
^time  and  space,  are  what  I  base  my  conclusion  of  her  future 
exalted  position  among  the  States  of  this  Upoji  upon:  find 
me  another  State  contaniing  tmial  or  greater  suurfcs  of  pros- 
fperity,  growth,  wcaltii,  material,  substantial  greatness,  and  let 
Ithat  State  possess  an  equal  geographical  position  with  Mis- 
|flOuri,  and  I  will  divide  my  claim  fi>r  her  future  exaltation 
'"with  you — not  till  then.    ^  ho  accepts  the  challenge. 

'  St.  Louis. — In  1764  Pien-c  Chouteau,  a  French  trader 
Himong  the  Indians,  after  the  deatli  of  his  partner  J<isepli  La- 
clede atjSt.  Genevieve,  descended  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi 
rivers  from  St.  Charles,  and  landing  u])on  the  I'reseut  site  of 
St.  Louis,  cut  the  first  tree  and  built  the  tirst  house  in  St. 
Louis,  on  the  block  where  now  stands  Barnum's  St.  Louis  IIo- 
tel,  tlie  prince  of  western  hotels  in  its  interior  management. 
The  house  erected  by  Chouteau  stood  until  within  a  few  years 
since.  He  died  but  a  few  yeai-s  since  at  the  age  of  70,  his 
Llridow  died  in  lS-43  aged  73.  Tlieir  grand-children,  great- 
»Crand-chiMrcn,  and  peibaps  grcnt-grcat-grand-clnklren  now 
five  in  St.  Louis,  wealthy  and  resjiectable,  and  tlie  city  owes 
a  vast  debt  of  gi-atitudc  to  Pierre  Chouteau  for  his  far  seeing 
prescience,  which  has  enriched  it  by  the  munificent  endow- 
ments he  contributed  to  its  public  and  eleemosynary  institu- 
tious.  Long  live  the  memory  of  Pierre  Chouteau  ! 
L  St  Louis,  the  infant  city,  struggled  long  and  manfully 
fagainst  its  adverse  tbrtnne.  Ste,  Genevieve,  Bt.  Charles,  Yin- 
ceunes,  Kaskaskia  and  Kahokia,  were  all  older  settlements. 
Kahokia  especially  for  a  long  time  was  its  most  pcreistent  ri- 
val, and  long  since  the  memory  of  some  vet  living  runneth 
back.  St.  Louis  was  dependent  upon  Kaholcia  for  its  substan- 
tials  and  its  fineries  and  delicacies.  Kahokia  had  the  lead  in 
population,  wealth,  fashions,  and  dictated  to  the  St,  Louis 
matrons  even  to  the  cut  of  the  boddice  and  the  color  of  their 
cap-strings.  Now  Kahokia  is  a  fifth-rate  ■village,  forlorn  and 
dilapidated,  inhabited  by  the  descendants  of  its  princely 
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fonnders,  charactizcd  by  sallow,  bilions,  dwindled   connte- 
nanccs,  cankered  by  spite,  bile,  revenge  and  unavailing  despon- 
dency and  gloom,  at  the  growth  and  success  of  its  fornaerl 
fcchlo j/ro(<'^e  and  bantling,  St.  Louis;  tlien  in  its  swadiilingi 
clothes,  now  a  giant,  a  very  Polyphemus  in  the  eyes  of  the ' 
lilliputian  KaholtianB,  who  eked  out  a  eorrowt'ul  and  dc&pair-  j 
ing  existence  on  the  I'rogs  which  do  niiphtily  abound  in  their  j 
Bwanips,  and  the  cat-fish  and  eels  which  they  draw  stealthily 
froni  tlie  mighty  Mitisissippi  which  flows  past  the  domain  uf  1 
tlieir  tViniier  glory.     Tlie  glory  isdcparted  from  the  Kahokians 
and  Icliahod  is  wi-itten  upon  their  decaping,  moss-covered, 
walls.     AdicTi,  a  Ion''  adieu  to  all  their  greatness! 

St.  Louis  struggled  with  the  desperation  which  covets  con- 
tinued existence,  against  immense  odds  and  grew  apace,  so  1 
that  in  1*836  it  contained  about  eight  thousana  people.     Bntj 
it  had  little  trade,  no  manuiactures,  for  it  scarce  made  its  own  ^ 
horse  nails  and  horse  slioes,  and  in  about  1S3<J  the  pnny  city 
did  seem  at  a  dead  stand  and  in  danger  of  reverting  again  to 
the  state  of  nature,  or  of  dying  a  natural  death  of  pure  in- 
anition and  lack  of  internal  vital  energy.     But,  about  1S37, 
its  remaining  vitality  seemed  to  arouse  itself  to  an  outward' 
conscious  existence ;  business  began  to  revive  and  gi'ow,  trade, 
eommerce  and  manufactures  l)egan  to  assert  their  rights  to^ 
existence  and  recognition  ;  nn<l  now,  after  twenty  years  of) 
resuscitated  life,  we  behold  her  a  city  of  one  hundred  anvl 
fifty  tliousand  inhabitants,  with  a  commerce  which  vidgar 
aritlmietic  can  scarcely  sum  up  or  enumerate,  manufacturing 
every  thing,  from  the  mightiest  nmehinery  invented  by  man 
down  to  the  tiniest  hook  tliat  catches  minnows. 

At  her  levee  you  see  a  row  of  mighty  steamers  of  the  larg- 
est class,  lying  side  by  side  for  a  mile  in  length,  numbering 
from  150  to  300  ;  some  going  out,  others  ever  coming  in  ;  some  > 
receiving  and  some  discharging  freight,  and  that  levee  fori 
a  mile  in  length  and  250  feet  broad,  jtiled  to  the  height  of 
twenty  to  forty  feet  with  every  variety  of  merclmmdise  the  ' 
mind  can  recall,  and  of  kinds  which  father  Noah  never  tlionght  | 
of  transporting  in  his  primeval  storm  ship.     1  noticed  some  * 
one  huxidred  uifl'ereiit  articles  of  comiueroe  on  the  levee,  to-  ] 
gether  with  every  variety  of  agricultural  implements  known 
in  Western  and  Soiithei-n  agriculture,  and  nearly  all  beai-ingj 
the  mark  ^of  some  shrewd  Eastern   Yankee   manufacturer. < 
Bless  the   Yankee — he  does  some  things  in  the  world  yet! 
The  list  whicii  I  noticed  excludes  hundreds  of  things  ever  to, 
be  seen  in  that  everlasting,  ever-growing,  ever-duniniehing, 
ever-moving,  eiioritious  levec-pile. 

The  educational  interests  of  the  citj'  and  State  are  on  a 
good,  solid  foundation,  well  regulated,  well  endowed,  and  ia 
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ft  flnurieliing  condltii'n,  auguring  well  for  tJio  future  iutelli- 
gence  of  the  masses,  nud  the  people  are  a  sober,  well  heliaved, 
genteel,  intelligeut,  active,  industriouB,  thriving,  well-tr.-do-in- 
2ie-world,  happy  community.  Building  luts  m  tiic  city  lire 
its  are  wortli  $2,5(J0  to  1^50,000  each,  twenty -five  feet  frot 
by  one  hundred  and  twenty -seven  and  a  half  feet  in  depth  j 
and  property  is  undergoing  aetoady,  permanent  and  noti*paa 
modlc  nee,  and  yet  St,  Louie  is  now  only  on  the  tliroshold  Q 
litr  future  greatness — in  fact  she  has  but  just  now  aseertaine(| 
and  defined  her  position.  She  is  the  great  ganglii>nic  centr 
or  solar  plexus  of  the  Union,  to  which  every  oeneticial  ii 
fluence  for  her  futui-e  growth  in  jiopulatiou,  wealth,  and  ir 
dividual  and  national  importance  converges,  and  frojn  whicl 
go  out  the  myriad  arteries  and  nerves  fur  the  bringing  in 
flie  full  supplies  for  her  eiistensince,  as  well  as  for  the  trana 
mission  of  her  thousand  fold  bources  of  wealtL,  itro8|ierit 
and  happiness  to  all  who  are  in  communication  with  her. 

Such  is  the  St.  Louis  of  1857,  once  the  feeble  youngling 
held  in  the  leading  si  ring;;  of  proud  Kalmkia  ;  now,  tlie  princ 
of  Western  cities,  a  rolyphemua,  able  to  gulp  down  the  lanl 
and  dwindled  Kahokia  at  a  mouthful  and,  such  is  the  ris 
acme,  and  decline  of  cities  and  empires.  Kow  Yurk,  no\ 
called  of  men,  the  Empire  State,  will  soon  cease  to  be  f 
called,  and  New  York,  now  called  the  Empire  city,  will  shor 
ly  cease  to  be  so.  Missouri,  with  her  St'.  Louis,  is  in  the 
cendant,  ami  there  the  star  of  empire  is  destined  to  culminat 
in  a  not  far  distant  future.  WOLRA.B. 


TFTE  RAILROADS  OF  GREAT  BKITAIl 

The  following  table  shows  the  proportion  which  the  recoipL 
onoit  railways  have  borne  to  the  capital  raided  during  the  lofii 
eight  ye:ire: 

Amount  n%'iiilable      Areroge  nit« 
T«*r.  GrotB  recoipU  for  iliviiiuuJ.  of  dhiJi-ud. 

1S49 £1 1,800,493  £2,9H,208  1.S8 

1  «.■)() i;{.2()4,titj8  2,753,25!}  1.83 

1851 14,097,45:)  3,788,900  2.44 

1852 15,720,554  3,887,282  2.40 

1853 18,035,879  5,040,145  .S.05 

1854 20,215,724  5,622,175  3.39 

1855 21,507,599  5,295,095  3.li 

1856 23,105,493  5,442,862  3.13 

ALxaDnarra. 

A  detailed  report  upon  the  railway  accidents  which  occur 

in  1850  has  already  been  laid  before  your  Lordshijis;  the 

torua  of  traffic  for  the  railway  Compames  were  not,  howerdf 
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^ 

■^  tjien  complete,  and  the 

proportion  of  accidents  to  the  number    H 

^^^of  pereons  conveyed  could  not  be  shown 

■ 

^^H     Tlie  number  ot  persons  who 

Buflered  tV 

oui  accidents  on  rail-     H 

^^Hways  in  the  year  1856, 

compared  witli  th 

le  nnmbtT  of  person*     H 

^^Birho  travoleu,  is  exhibited  in 

the  following  table; 
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^^^^^1 

^^^H      troL 

8 

2M     . 

25     . 

2 

8 

28» 

^^^Hfusensert  Idlled  or  in- 
^^^H^  jtirej  owing  to   tlieir 

^^^^H      own     misconduct     or 

^^^H     want  of  caution 

15 

11 
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1           S 

19 

1» 

^^^B  *   Total  number  of  pae- 

^^^H         sengers  killed  or  in— 

- 

^^^B         jurcd 

2.S 

216 

3         28 

1           4 

27 
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^^^Blerranta  of  Company  or 

^^^B'    of  contractors  killed  or 

^^^H      inj  u  rod  from  cau»cs  be- 

^^^^B      yond  theirown  control 

23 

36 

1           2 

«          S 

30 

«« 

^^^HServaiitf  of  Company  or 
^^^H     of  contractors  killed  or 

^^^H      injured  owing  to  their 

^^^^B 

^^^B'    own     niia<:oDdDCt    or 

^^^^^H 

^^^H^  want  of  caution 

»6 

80 

11           3 

6           1 

112 

s^^^^H 

^^^^RHher  penmns  crossing  at 
^^^^P    level  croesingv 

^^^^^H 

28 

a 

1      .... 

4     .... 

28 

»^^ 

^^^nTreapaaaera. 

51 

5 

IS          3 

3     .... 

67 

"*     m 

^^^Hlnicide 

3 

.... 

1     
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18 

6     . 
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8« 

30         87 

19          13 
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7,881,458 

l'29.347.S9ft^^H 
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bIiows 
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'U  per     ■ 

^^Bmillion,  conrejed  in  the  several  yeai-e,  from  1852  to  18o6'iii-     ■ 
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Britain 
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.14 

.28 
.09 
.08 

4.03 
2.06 
8.08 
2.61 

.00     8.08 
.09     4.06 
.16     3.81 
.08    4.60 

.00     8.02 

2.04     1.06 

,14       .67 

.14       .VI 

.11 

.35 
.10 
.08 

4.»        ■ 

2.80         ■ 
1.97         ■ 
2.70         ■ 

^^^  1B6S 

^^^MSm. '.'.'.'. 

.07 

8.35 

....     1.92 

26 

.07 

■ 
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It  tfins  appears,  tliat  only  ono  person  in  16,lf)R,449  who 
travt'K'd  htu;  livon  killed,  nud  one  in  458,370  who  traveled  liaa 
been  injured  from  causes  beyond  their  own  control ;  and  tliat 
the  degree  >>{'  safety  with  which  passengers  have  been  con- 
veyed i(i  greater  than  in  any  year  since  1861. 


OYSTER  TRADE  OF  VIRGINIA. 

Tn>K  water  Virginia  contains  in  its  bays,  rivers  and  creeks 
not  less  than  2000  square  niilcjj,  or  1,280,000  acres  of  oyster 
beds.  Allowing  one-teuth  of  a  bushel  to  every  square  yard 
we  have  upon  the  jus  puhiicum  of  our  State  G19,5:iU,000 
bushels  of  ovHters,  Tlnise  who  are  ignorant  of  the  subject 
have  no  conception  of  the  trade  in  these  bivalves — the  exten- 
sive fleet  of  vessels  and  anny  of  j>er8ons  engaged  in  thciT 
taking,  trani^p<u-ting,  vfcc.  Not  less  than  10(',OIM)  tons  <if  thip- 
ping  are  annnally  employed  in  the  trade  and  at  the  lowest 
estiTiiato  twenty  inilliuuh  <d'  bushels  are  taken  every  year  fi-om 
the  rocks  and  beds,  eighteen  millions  of  which  are  carried 
outside  the  boundaries  of  our  State. 

It  is  known  that  275  vessels,  varying  in  capacity  from  four 
hundred  to  four  thousand  bushels,  and  employing  725  men, 
are  employed  in  the  oyster  trarto  of  Baltimore.  In  Fair  Haven 
81  vessels  varying  in  capacity  from  two  thon&and  to  seven 
thousand  busheLs  were  owned  in  1856,  which  were  exclusively 
employed  in  this  trade,  besides  a  largo  number  which  were 
chai'tered  by  its  inhabitants  during  tlio  busy  pcasun.  It  is 
estimated  that  nearly  a  hundred  vessels  in  this  trade  are  now 
owned  at  that  port.  Tlie  very  large  number  of  vessels  owned 
iu  B<»stou,  New  York  and  Phihidelpbia,  for  this  trade  arc  not 
kDOvra.  Six  years  ago  a  captain  infonned  us  that  he  knew  of 
«xty  in  New  York  city.  Boston  is  known  to  have,  at  least, 
40  vessels.  Providence,  New  London,  Bridgeport,  and  New 
Bedford,  each  owns  ten  sail,  at  least,  of  largo  vessels,  and 
other  smaller  places  on  Long  Island  and  elsewhere  own  many 
others.  We  may  assert  without  fear  of  contradiction  that 
one  hundred  thousand  tons  of  shipping  are  now  employed  in 
the  oyster  tnule. 

It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  get  at  the  <|iianity  of  oysters 
taken  to  the  diti'erent parts  from  Virginia;  but  from  nuberless 
inquiries  in  every  direction,  we  are  justified  in  afHrniing  (and 
we  speak  within  bounds)  that  four  nullion  bushels  are  carried 
annually  from  our  State  to  P^air  iraven,  four  million  to  New 
York  city  a  id  vicinitv,  two  million  to  Boston,  two  million  to 
Philadeliiir.i,  two  million  (not  iiichiding  those  from  the  Mary- 
land beds)  to  Baltimore,  three  million  to  Broviduiice,  Briflge- 
port.  New  Ijondon,  New  Bedford  and  elsewhere,  and  one  million 
to  the  South,  making  a  grand  aggregate  of  evghtteu  wjiVctCfBL. 
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OTSTEB  TBADS  OP  VIRGINIA^ 


To  give  onr  readers  an  idea  of  the  oyster  trade,  we  will 

S'vc  some  statielics  of  the  trtuit;  in  Baltiinnre  nnd  Fiiirllaven, 
0  twi>  largest  entrepots  of  the  trade  iu  the  cinintry. 

The  BAL.TrMOKE  OygTKRTKAHE. — During  the  smnnier  month* 
1,000  men  are  ongageil  in  taking  the  young  ojfifer  from  the 
hard,  and  tranhphuiting  thenj  iu  the  soft  bottunis.  Tliere  are 
275  vessels  oinplnyed,  varying  in  capacity  from  four  hnndred 
to  four  thoiisaiid  [jut-huls  each.  Those  vessels  reipure  725  men. 
In  the  rivi-n*,  hays  and  creeks,  2,000  Ininds  are  employed  in 
getting  the  oysters  and  loading  the  vessels.  3,725  persons  in 
all  are  engaged  in  the  out-door  part  of  the  trade.  Beside* 
these,  in  the  twenty  estahlishnients  in  the  city  engaged  in  the 
preparation  of  the  oyster  for  sonthern  and  western  markets, 
there  are  600  Hlmekers  and  15(1  packers,  making  a  total  of 
4,475  individuals.  During  the  season,  these  establishmentis 
prepare  and  shiit  ahoul  twelve  thousand  Inishel-j  ]>er  day,  one 
estaoHshmcnt  alone  shipping  seven  thousand  bushels,  which 
we  scattered  all  over  the  West  as  far  as  Nebraska  Territ4>ry. 
Besides  the  men  emphtycd,  there  is  a  quantity  of  machinery. 
In  connection  with  this  trado  is  the  convereion  of  the  shefls 
into  lime,  of  which  about  one  million  bushels  arc  annually 
made  and  used  for  agi'icultural  and  other  p«r]x>ses. 

TuK  Fair  Haven  TRAnE. — We  have  been  unable  to  ol^tain 
the  st-atisties  of  this  place.  We  know  that  nearly  one  hundred 
Pressels,  varying  iu  capacity  from  two  thousimd  to  se\en  thou- 
Baud  bushels  are  owned  there,  and  constaTitly  engaged  in  the 
trade — besides  in  the  busy  season  the  number  of  vessels  is 
largely  increased  by  chartered  crafts.  We  were  informed  by 
tile  best  authorities,  that  in  1S50  the  capital  engaged  in  H^ 
oyster  trade  in  tliis  place  was  ^l,<iutt,'>lW. 

An  idea  ni'  the  value  of  the  trade  may  be  obtained  by  mol- 
tiplying  the  18,000,000  bnstiels  carried  uut  of  the  State  l)v  30 
cents,  [xhc  average  worth  of  the  oysters  at  their  beds,)  which 
gives  us  the  immense  sum  of  |;5,400yli00. 

It  is  well  known  that  four-fifths  of  the  profits  uf  the  trade 
go  to  persons  residing  out  of  the  State,  wJio  do  not  pay  one 
farthing  towards  the  suji^port  of  onr  Ci-imm<»iiwi.-allh.  Whil* 
few  Virginians  have  made  more  than  a  liare  subsistence  from 
tlie  oyster  beds  of  their  State,  Xortheni  men  have  amasse^l 
princely  fortunes,  Not  to  speak  of  numberless  indivi(inal  in- 
Btauces  where  men  have  startcil  with  scarcely  any  capital  btit 
tlK'ir  limbs,  and  have  reajied  by  their  industry — and  reaped 
where  thev  liave  n<it  kowh — a  handsome  fortune,  we  conld 
point  to  Northern  communities  which  have  been  built  up  by 
the  oyster  trade.  Fair  IJaven  owes  its  existence  an<l  pros- 
perity to  it;  its  streets  are  pavod  with  Virginia  oyster  shells, 
and  its  people's  pockets  are  tilled  with  tne  protitfi  on  their 
ounfentfi. — JYorfoUc  Aryxts. 
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WE  MUST  DIVERSIFY  OUR  INDUSTRY/ 

1  maintain  this  proposition,  that  no  reform  can  ever  take 
placu  ill  our  affrieulture  until  the  fanners  of  the  country  rairtc 
tilery  article  o/  fooil  ncceHtsriry  fur  t'oHHunijitiim  ami  irmnufao- 
ture  at  hoi/u' — t/ic  <ictual  nerjMint!e« — such  ns  fanning  imple- 
ments, clothing  and  shoeing  for  the  plantation.  Tliie  never 
can  be  done  jis  long  as  we  devote  the  whole  available  labor  of 
our  plaiitatiiius  to  me  almost  exchmvc  production  of  onrgreat 


plan 
Ac,  c 


stajnc,  cottun,  to  tlie  mijl^ct  of  other  coninioditien  wliich  our 
soil  it;  capaUk'  t>r  producing  in  great  abundance,  (hir  present 
sjbtoin  is  lo  cul  down  ourfr»res>t  and  run  it  into  cotton  as  long 
as  it  vrill  repay  for  tlie  labor  oxpe!i<knl.  Thc-ii  eut  down  more 
forest,  plant  in  cotton — plough  it  up-liiH  aiul  down-hill,  and 
when  it  fails  to  give  a  support  leave  it,  like  Shakr-peare's  sev- 
enth age  of  man,  ''without  eyes,  without  nnso,  without  teeth," 
with  bald  pate  and  t'urrowed  cheek,  and  like  old  age  turned 
out  to  grai-ri.  Tiien  sell  the  carcass  for  what  y<uj  can  realize, 
and  migrate  to  the  soutfiwest  in  '[uest  of  another  vtctiui.  This 
ruinous  svsrem  ha-'  entailed  ujion  ns  an  exhausted  sol!,  and  a 
dependeuco  vipon  Kentucky  and  Tennesriee  for  our  mules, 
horses  and  hogs,  ami  upon  the  northern  States  for  all  our  ne- 
cessaries, from  the  clothing  and  shoeing  of  our  negroes  down 
to  our  wfud-harrowa,  corn  hrootns  aud  tixi'-lutnah:?.  Some 
may  eay  that  this  picture  is  over-drawn,  but  in  answer  I  would 
ask  everv  candid  man  to  look  arourul  in  his  own  neighbor- 
hood, anfl  see  if  there  are  not  some  farmei"s  jnirsuing  this  reiy 
policy.  The  evidence  is  all  over  the  State,  aiul  it  is  u$«les 
for  us  to  close  our  eyes  to  the  foct,  though  painful  ilie  a^tt. 
may  be. 

To  correct  these  evils,  and  stop  these  blood-auckere  fri^ 
preying  upon  our  very  vitals,  I  woidd  have  you  rtimm  lh» 
numl)er  of  acres  you  ]>lant  in  eofton  aiu-ftmrth.  FivyaKivar 
lands  thoroughly,  make  all  the  manure  you  caaMB  ve^ 
w<x>dd,  marshes  and  stables,  and  apply  it  to  yonreaai  mmte^ 
ton.  Add  to  your  present  wheat  crop  tlie  qosaBr  ^  hmk 
you  have  taken  from  your  cotton,  and  phr*  '•  —  ladlij  a^J 

?'e,  until   y^xir  small  grain  crop  equals  i»  catt^tt. 

lant  the  s^i'.nie  ipiantity  of  corn  that   \.  in^mJ 

my  woni    for  it,  from  actual   experi''!-  _    rsl^  jb 

innch,  if  nitt  more  cotton,  than  you  d  -_ 

Vour  barns  and  cribs  will  be  better  :  .:=, 

barley  and  oats.     Von  then  can  raiv  afi 
your  stocks  of  horees,  hogs,  cattle  anrl  A— 
dition,  and  in  tive  years  out  of  i^ix,  in*  -k 
abundance   to   supply  home  waa^'M^  •* 
neighbors,  and  an  abundant  sopfjri 
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FOREIGS  COMMERCE  OF  THE  SEVERAL  STATES,   lS56-'57. 

American  and 

SxporU,                      forclK<i  prc»    (mportu  In  Iniporta  lo 

Bttlea            Amvrtran    T.xiyorla,        dure,  i^x-      AmriiciiD  Forriisn       Tol>l  im- 

pruduM.     l-'orelgD.         ported.          vwm'I*.  Vrucia.           ports. 

Maino |S,*tK>.r'i(l  |l,niC,WO  »»,Tli1,rA«    ♦l,6&a,«T8  ♦J'.i.if^    »4,664.«» 

New  Ilnnifjiblre....             1,^84  l,iuM                W»  16,&06           U.fM 

Vvmf.nl iSS,«o»        !«tt,4«l          MS.470      8,T(»,UW 8.:ii».18« 

MiiMiichiiiwLta S6,&T2,(iA9    8,&T8,il.%3    80,14A,ri|-2    K,91«,rKi;  ll,IU'<,lim    4*,12i>5,Stl 

Kbodw  UIbhiI W4,178            S,U»          ».'i2,l«l          4«(i,  I.'IS  M.oa*          .M.%.4SS 

OonDi-clidit 1.0S«,.'i«           s.SIT      1,<iHfj,««      I.IKW.HI!)  Al,li«      i,iiti.ain 

Kvw  VurL n»,\m,iMl  iS,«K>,M  llU,r>iJH,l»8  1CI,7VI,1I»1  74, Till, ^M  S88,4V!t.4» 


NfwJenwy 12,184  I!4,ls4  8,S4J7  8,SW 

FenimjlTanlB T,«14,niU       ICS.IMO      7,1.M,4»2  14,Sa6,07H      fl,M0,I7t  1T,9b3,M» 

Drtftwaro U7,»T6 117,278             K.Srii 8,6 

HkryUnd lt,«)5,«»3       I00,M3    18,7iiA,H8,'>  ^.V-U.Mll      S,i>4C,8«&  iO,C«t,l 

DlnUii'lurc'ulutnbia.            St,T8n 28,7lt.'V          I1A.X.TI 11«,J 

Vlr(rlnl» 7,284,880          16,879      7,i49,7i>»  l,Sfl.S,.'H7         IKfl.lW  1,3H«," 

Siinh  I'nrotlnii 414,!in« 4U,M«  «Wi,  74«           i4,74S  2X1. 4M 

««ulh  Canjllna lfl,lS7,484         IS.Mfi    ]e,HU,4U3  l,7:iii.«l«         SHO.UO  i,i<l(,7M 

OcvrKi" iu,<)7,fliu ^(»,^(,^7,lS9^  ^M.l<!s^      id*,***  Tn>,i(i» 

Floriila l»,)i6s,B6)i  8,2H*,rK'V*  Sl>a,«7i           S7.4iT  821, OW 

AIaUiiih 1II,,'>7!^,VS7                242    Sit,^7r.,229  (l)7.7:VI            ttl.H)i(i  709.000 

I>nuii.tnn«. »1,H«),«71        (00,491     »1,894,»«2  n,Sv7,l4A      i,fl»4,^8  »,8IU,M 

MlMll«>i|l|ll ...,....., .,i 

Tcniioiee ^....  ......i/t.^ 

Miwourl ,.,..,,. .<... 1 ^....•.. 

Ohio 988,969  988,969  180,478         18«,T9<  S8T,M» 

Keutuckf,, 


MIcblfcan 1,48T,99>         U,S6S  l,SV2.«oa 

Wlariiualn A»l,044  , Mi.ivU 

Illiiiola 1,rirKk,iniO               MS  1,C-<A,4I4 

Tmw I,4»I.8J5  1, 401, 875 

CaltromlB lS,2lu.7li)    9,2«,1SS  14,4)ir>,Ml 

Ori-Ki.ii  Trrrllury...             8,l>it7  »,!N>7 

WaMiiivKliMiTrrr'y..           sa.SUO  S5,S(« 

Mluui'wu  Tvrriwy.          M,I40  M,140 


l,UIS,4nH 

i!,a2« 

li>7.W» 
134,4.'« 

4,  iw,  (ita 

3,  lliii 


Km 
8,4ltT 

SI". 490 

17'1,S1» 

4,»7M,IU9 

i.fiii 


i.uis.M 

«"0, 774 
•,1U7,414 

S,717 


I 


Total 888,US&,uei&  %t,tl75,ri7  a«S, DfiO, CiiS  £59,118,170  101,778,971  860,880,14) 


COMMERCE  D.MTED  STATES-EXPORTS  A?^D  IMPORTS.  1856-'57. 

DomiaUc  Foreign  Tolal  f\-  Talne  o# 

Conntrleik                               prudure.  pnMluce.  p<^irU.  IroporU. 

Bnasia  OD  Ballif  and  Nonb  Bmi. $4.8M,»i«  $171, 4(»  94.;>2'^.mi  •l,4:l.V»94 

BuMlaon  Itir  BlntbSca. 611,174        I'>!M74  4tf,686 

Aaiallc  BbhIb Ju.iftT  i«,21il  4'),JU»          

Bnaalan  riiiwnalon* In  Nortb  America....           26,77B  ^7,ilU^  SK.1!I7  40,480 

Proaala 80,7Sfi  M.8H  4.''..(W!t  «8,UT 

Bwcdi-n  aud  Norway. 1,S73,8»KI  87,]«l  l,4"i>,-<2'i  744,819 

8wfdl.li  Wr»l  Indioi 7«,4<>5  8,««  ?'.i.!«BI  W,«0 

Drniiiurk S»4,»89        2.'H,B2«  8,"fl» 

Danish  Wf»t  Indies l,41l>,01»  97,077  l,M(i,iMIS  2^1.869 

Ilniiilxini; 8,199,798  8M,41T  8,V>4.VIS  4,047.418 

Bririan 11,063,1117  SOl.SSS  lt,438,eM  10,7aS,B!l» 

Lllbe*'V 

nuiorderman  porta. ,....  SfiS  81*  S« 

lIulliiiKl 8.»W.aiW  127.i'41  4.107.-77  S.4r».78t 

fliiii-lj  Wi-ju  Indie* 8t!»,M7  16,779  »Hh',S(W)  StS,£i4 

DuKh  fiiiliuia l'.W,7aS  B,  Ml  .*H'.i.-.'«  »74, 441 

liutrh  ICost  Indies. 1i'..8MI  KlS,  lft»  •J''.N,Mri  t,a-iT.IW» 

Belgium 8,6t«,««')  l,90(l,<il»8  M^,N2<i  0,i».(i.«ll 

Kniil.n.l    1T4,.VJ8,021  8,lfl«,181  177.<I!>m,  (,V2  12:1. 47:*, .%» 

BcoUand 4.«71,S8T  SJ.ISt  4,7ii:i,ii|-.  7.216.111 

iTiliii.d a,460.ai4  l.iMH)  8,UM,»I4  I18.4M 

Gilirnllar 6fi4,314  Kt.OISft  OU.STSi  4)1,889 

Malm Ss*,4S6  m.WH  SID. 477  114,477 

Canii.la 18,«ia4,70«»  8,Sfi«,l«  l«,57l,hM  1R,?»1,384 

Ulhi'f  Urlilnli  N.  AnierlMUi  PowiMalona...      «,91t,4<lK  r7n,IS-2  7,A^7,r,>7  8,>><8,46S 

Brillsh  Wi-«t  Iiidiea ^tWS.IVifi  M.Sfill  5,(t^l,9M  2,l.Vf,«i98 

BrilWh  ll..o.|iin«. 4»,S79  84,978  4iki,."'.vj  4.V., lUlO 

Br.!ii.li  (Jiiii  nu 1,()U8.'J76  6,«1S  l,i«i'.i,.V,t4  ^ls,.'iS8 

fiiii.  r  lirii-ii  i'„a»c«lona  In  8.  America 

J                         onainAtrica n7H,SJ»  7,1110  <i>7  M.^  <I08,87S 
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SII-VEH  MIXES  OF  JIEW  MEXICO. 

It  is  not  ffcnerally  known  in  tliie  country  that  the  Silver 
Mineo  of  Mexico,  wliicli  yieliied  to  tlie  Spaiiijiids,  between 
the  cunt[ue8t  l>v  Cortez  and  tlieir  expukiou  by  the  Mexic^iDB 
in  1S27,  tw(»  tlii>UMmd  anti  twenfy-eiglit  ulill*io^l^  of  dMllars, 
as  shown  by  the  records  of  the  Mints,  have  since  that  period 
Bleadily  und  rapidly  increased  tlieir  product  until  from  an 
Buuual  yield  of  about  twenty  millions  it  has  risen  nipwartls  to 
forty  millions  in  1850.  This  vast  product  is  from  ihe  working 
of  a  very  email  number  (jf  mines,  while  that  portion  of  Mexi- 
co north  of  latitude  iJ4°,  and  on  our  own  frontier,  which,  ao- 
cording  to  Bakun  IlLMiiojjrr  and  otliL-rs  contains  the  richest 
veiiib — often  beginning  near  the  surface,  and  ab<.>ve  water  level 
and  sometiir.i^  yielding  vast  quantities  of  pure  native  silver- — 
Lave  lain  f(»r  many  years  entirely  unworked  and  neglected. 
This  hag  been  in  conse<pence  of  the  inability-  of  ih^i^evc  ^^Tt- 
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icans  scattered  over  tlioso  regions  to  cope  with  the  wild  Apaclio 
and  Caiaancbe  Indians,  wlio  have  held  free  scope  there  until 
witliiu  a  few  yeare  patjt.  They  are  now  kept  out  from  the 
States  near  the  k>wer  part  of  tlie  Eio  Grande  by  the  lilliug 
up  of  thu  country  and  by  the  vacinity  of  oiu-  newly  estaUIiishea 
military  poets. 

Up  to  this  tinje,  the  only  foreigners  whi>  have  availed  them- 
selves of  the   m>p<irtutiitios  of  amassing  furtuues   from  thet^e 
mines,  are  the  English,  and  a  few  Germans ;  and  they  havo 
confined  themselves  principally  to   the   jtuorer  veins  of  the 
Ithickly-settled  Central  and  Southern  parts  of  Mexico.     Bui 
Ifiiey  are  now'  meeting  with  most  splendid  rev  ards  of  their 
l^terprise. 

I  Kceently,  several  Companies  have  been  formed  in  the  Uni- 
lied  States,  for  working  mines  in  Northern  Mexico,  and  Ai-izona. 
[One  of  these  is  coin])Osod,  in  part,  of  officere  of  onr  army, 
lyho  have  seen  and  examined  the  localities,  and  some  of  whom 
piave  resigned  their  coinnn'ssions  for  the  purpose  of  devoting 
Itheir  time  to  tlic  opeuitig  of  these  mines.  Those  iu  Arizona 
Wtre  so  far  distant,  luxd  in  a  country  8<i  uncultivated  and  so  be- 
Met  by  Indians,  that  it  may  be  the  work  of  time  and  of  much 
iiexjtense  to  overcame  these  obstacles.  But,  that  American  en- 
Iterprisc  will  finally  overcome  them,  none  can  doubt.  On  the 
lXo%\"er  liio  Grande,  however,  in  the  iState  of  Nuevo  I^on^ 
■  ■within  forty-five  miles  of  steamboat  navigation,  and  but  forty*- 
[.five  miles  from  the  Texas  lino,  and  init  four  days  sail  from 
[ITew  Orleans,  are  some  of  the  richest  nunes  in  the  Repnblic  of 
•  Mexico.  One  I'f  these  is  licing  re-oijened  by  a  very  strong 
tJfewYork  Company  called  the  Vallieillio,  and  with  good  pro*- 
ipects  of  large  returns.  An  association  of  two  well  known 
lientlcmen  in  Mexico  and  tlic  neiifhboring  part  of  Texas,  and 
llwo  or  three  of  New  York  and  New  England,  has  recently 
riecnred  some  rich  mines  in  Nnevo  Leon,  near  the  Rio  Grande, 
nhat  are  reported  in  that  country  to  be  the  richest  in  Mexico, 
I'lnd  they  have  been  for  eight  nionrlis  past  quietly  exploring 
Iftlid  testing  the  veins.  Tliey  have  already  found  several  veins, 
[all  above  water  level,  of  frum^ix  inches  trf  two  feet  wide,  iind 
[of  extreme  richness,  varying,  by  Dr.  Chelton's  analysis,  and 
[by  analysis  of  Mr.  Ei.i.is,  the  engineer  at  the  mines,  from  n»- 
ttivo  siher  doM'n  to  ores  of  one  Inmdreil  and  ninety-five  oun- 
rilPB  to  the  ton. 

[  Tliese,  however,  are  but  specimens;  but  Mr.  Ellis  writr?* 
Isitcently  that  they  are  taking  out  by  the  ton  ores  averao;iug 
[one  hundred  and  eidity-four  dnllars  in  silver,  and  eight  linw- 
Idred  j)ound.s  of  lead  per  2,0iXt  lbs. ;  the  lead  forming  the  best 
[possible  flux  in  smelting,  and  more  than  paying  the  who^e 
R^ost  of  tlie  process. 

The  main  and  ricliest  mine  ia  now  being  opened  in  a  neir 
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jrfacc,  Ity  a  horizontal  adit,  and  until  that  is  completed,  uo 
ores  will  l»u  taken  out  from  it.  These  gcMillemeu  now  propose 
to  form  a  company,  and  to  give  to  thoise  who  choose  to  i)Mrtici- 
pate  ill  BUL'h  an  enterprise  aa  opporluniiy  to  do  so,  on  their 
coming  f'lirward  immediately,  and  aiding  iu  t'liniisluiiga  small 
amonnt  of  lunJs.  to  erect  smelting  worlcs,  and  to  enlarge  the 
ojjeratiuiw  of  the  enteri)rise,  as  ^v'\\\  a})pear  by  roferouce  to 
tax  advertisement  which  they  publish. 


STATEMENT  OF  FAlLtlKES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOR  1857. 

ll  §  it  u  4  l^ 

it  !i  11  li  |l  U 

Hew  York  city  (a)...  14,13a  269  87  |9«,4.'i4,000  |tJ,711.000  87c. 

New  York  Slate IH.vHi  111  43  21  .;i.St,0(iO  l.SH.t.tOO  41o. 

rhiluaeliilii«(A) 7,203  817  74  S5.1fi2.000  3,U3,000  280. 

Peniifvlvaiiio  («•) 15.202  816  27  5.213,000  l,217.ooO  34a. 

BostiMi 5,420  304  31  B2.23I,(kio  827.0i>0  4C,c 

MaMnoUuseUa 14,108  224  lU  2,4:).'i,iH)0  143. OOU  bin. 

Baltimore 2,180  Vi  18  4. lit), 000  4IS.U00  20«. 

MarvUiid 8,  .103  89  fl  MU.OOO  18.000  26c 

Alafiatrun 2,504  22  3  Srt2,000  88.000  48e. 

ArknnsH.s 1.190  18  6  42a,OO0  42,000  60«. 

ConnwUtiit 6,123  Sti  14  1.4lfNO<J0  178,000  48c 

rtelflwnrc  atul  Dlslrict 

of  Coliinibiji 8.513  85  4  824,000  4,500  47c 

Flftri'lii. 792  7  8  250, 0(V)  22.000  fiOo. 

Ce<M-|^n.. 6,518  66  16  1.0I.<{,(K)0  842.000  880. 

Illitio«(ii) 12,967  862  43  0.71S,OoO  422,000  40c 

Iowa(><). 4,ft.')4  202  28  1,010,000  213,000  41e. 

Imliaun(/) 7,614  l»l  12  1.476,000  110. iKX)  30c. 

Kt-iilii.ky 6,580  »«  16  2,327.000  6'l7,0<y>  84o. 

LonUittiia. 8,813  74  17  7,213.000  809,050  42o. 

Maine 7,138  92  9  l,712,oort  232, OW  640. 

Micliignn 4,420  168  80  3,113,000  42a,(.>l>0  28o. 

MiMUi»ippi 2.412  14  2  4K3,(H)0  13,000  880. 

Mi*Miiiri 6,727  92  24  6,319,000  821,00<j  S7c. 

New  HnmpaJiire 8,268  64  7  897,000  87,000  64c. 

Xe»Jen>ey 4,898  108  12  l,228,f»00  178,000  61c. 

North  (.'nrolinn. 3.122  65  17  1,192,1X10  415,000  46*. 

01iio(_7) ]«,3y2  467  48  6,475,000  663,000  850. 

R1iod«  tsliiii.l 2,213  41  7  4,737.000  l,4o;i,ooo  47c. 

South  Carolitia 8,413  65  12  1,412.000  162,000  43c. 

Tetinirs»i-e 4.294  59  12  818.000  93.600  4Ce. 

Tpxhh 2.616  13  2  377.000  27,700  8r)e. 

YcriDont 2,805  64  0  617,000  27.000  62o. 

Virifiiiin 9,284  123  27  1.927,000  2ac,,iMi0  45C. 

Wi*coiiMri(*) 4,628  209  13  1.4.'i4,000  16.650  BOfc. 

t^•rrilo^i^<^ 2,727  70  21  1.714.0O0  827, WHJ  KBc, 

Bnti«li  Provinces....  10,112  lii7  34  8,n8,i:HjO  Sys.riito 

Total 227,048  6,022  741  $282, .335, 000  $ly.lIO,40n 

FRAun*. — (a)  Nothinsf.'    (fc)  10  oeiil*  (<?)  6  cents,     (d)  6  cwita.     («•)  ITootbg. 

(/)  A  ceaU    Or)  6  to  10  ceuta.  (A)  7  c«nta 


9M  KEW   0BLEAK9   A3XD  6BEAT  ^\^STEBH  BOAO.  H 

I  KEW  ORLEANS  AND  GREAT  WESTERN  ROAD.       ^ 

I  The  authorized  cajiitul  of  this  road  is  $6,000,000,  and  the 
eubecriptions  ae  below : 

8Ute  in  bond* $1,200,000 

1      City  "      ,.   1,500, ()»M) 

I     Porishes  and  individaul  8D>»criptioDa,  and  City  Tiuc  1  ,&30.0OO 

I  Total  8ubscrin» ion ^4. 220,000 

I  UnsulMcribeu l,7T0,f«>0 

86,000.000 
Of  the  subscribed  stock  ther«  is  yet  nopaid—  ^^ 

State,   -which   isuiics  bonds  only  in  proportion  to  ^^M 

otiior  i>Nynirt)tj) tAD3,000  ^^U 

City,  uncollected  tnXl•^  (-tc. , 08,000  ^H 

Pari«]io«  and  individunle 490,000  ^^| 

Difference  bolwcen  jinr  value  of  City  Bonds  and  the  ^^* 

amonnt  borrowed  on  thcuj,  about 2S1 ,  WO 

tll,480.O00 

I  Total  subscriptions  as  above 4,2;iO,(>00 

^■f  Leaves  as  actually  realized $2,800,000 

HMpa  than  one-lmlf  of  ibe  aut  riorized  capital. 

In  conPcpiL'tice  i>l"  the  necessity  for  incren.sed  means  of 
transportation.  tngetluT  with  the  KCttlenient  of  an  old  claim  of 

,  fl80,0U0,  thu  duht  of  tli«  CniniKiny  has  been  addi'd  to  conside- 
rably duriiijj:  the  year,  but  the  hope  \<i  tiitertaiiied  that  tlxis 
may  bo  all  cleared  olV  in  the  course  of  the  coming  year  by 
increase  of  iTC(.>ij»ts  and  collections  of  balances  due.    The  earn-  , 

1  ings  of  the  tMUiplctud  soctioii  were  lUifavorably  affected  br 
the  short  sni^ar  croj)  of  the  past  season,  but  the  summer's  busi- 
ness showe  a  larfj;er  increase : 

Tbe  receipts  for  pimttenncrs  and  freight  in  June,  July  and  August 

of  I8.)t>,  nmount^-d  t( $^8,915  87 

And  in  tbe  same  months  in  1857  to «-2,2]»  27 

Difference $-23,697  40 

The  length  of  the  road  from  Berwick's  Bay  to  the  Sabine 
will  be  177  miles,  llie  Chief  Eiif^iiieer  estimates  the  entire 
cost  of  its  construction,  including  ilic  liridge  across  Berwick's 
Bay,  at  §3,0(i(J,(KtO,  and  the  principal  reliance  for  this  i.^  on 
the  ]iroceeds  of  the  jiuldic  lands  dimated  by  Congress.  The 
line  has  been  recently'  run,  and  the  repoi-t  is  highly  favorable, 
both  as  regards  the  vabjo  of  the  lands  and  the  facility  aiwl  h 
cheapness  with  which  the  road  can  bo  built  thront^h  them.  ^ 
The  act  entitles  the  Company  to  six  sections  per  mde,  eqiial 
on  the  whole  line  of  'liil  miles  to  i)8r»,SS0  acres,  and,  making 
liberal  allowance  for  entries,  it  is  thought  that  at  least  750,000 
acres  can  be  calculated  upon,  amply  PiitHeiont  to  build  and 
equip  the  wliole  road  from  Berwick's  Bay  to  the  Sabine.  To 
comply  with  the  conditions  upon  which  these  lands  are  to  be 
1  acquired,  I  lie  Company  has  issued  8  per  cent,  bonds  to  ainoimt 
of  ^2,000,000,  payable  in  13  years,  based  on  a  mortgage  of 
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the  complete  Bud  separate  road  to  the  Bay,  now  in  full  opera- 
tion, aiui  rodeomaLle  frinn  the  prot'eeds  of  the  Bale  of  landfi 
bejond  Opelousas,  specially  pledged  for  that  ohject. 
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SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  RAILROAD. 

It  is  now  authoritatively  antioiinced  that  tliis  road  has  pro- 
gressed tiulKeiently  to  secure  itg  charter  and  the  attendant 
grant  of  lands  from  the  Legislature  of  Texas.  Tlie  New  Orleans 
riciivuue,  says: 

"Besides  t\us  result  of  securinfr  and  perfecting  the  title  to 
the  charter  and  its  privileges,  this  e^■ent  liringa  witliiti  the 
range  of  easy  accnniplislmient  another  effect  of  vast  iiiiport- 
ance  to  this  entcrpriee.  By  the  land  grant*  of  the  State,  wlion- 
over  twenty-five  miles  of  The  road  shall  have  been  completed 
and  put  in  ninning  order,  the  company  becomes  entitled  to 
sLxteen  sections  of  land  per  mile,  or  iJo(),000  acres  for  the  twen- 
ty-five miles,  and  to  a  loan  of  $0,000  a  mil©  out  of  the  school 
moneys  of  tbo  State." 


KASSAS-ITS  rilYSICAL  ADVAXTAGES. 

The  Boil  in  the  eastern  parts  of  Kansjis  is  unsurpassed.  All 
the  husbandman  has  to  do  is  to  turn  the  virgin  sod,  deposit 
the  corn,  and  it  will  bring  forth  fifty  and  one  hundred  told. 
The  following  estiacr  from  an  article  on  KansaB,  contains  many 
interesting  facts  in  relation  to  the  face  of  the  country,  its  pro- 
dactions,  &.c.: 

"From  the  eastern  boundary  of  Missouri  to  the  base  of  the 
Rocky  mountains  the  face  of  the  country  is  a  continual  sue- 
ccfision  of  unilulating  ridges  and  valleys.  Tliese  ridges  gener- 
ally run  nortli  and  south.  They  are  divided  in  many  places, 
from  their  unifr»rmity,  by  the  courses  of  rivers  and  streams. 
The  eastern  jiortion,  extending  from  SO  to  200  miles  west  of 
the  Missouri  boundary' — it  is  uxc  most  available  for  agricultn- 
ral  purpf»ses.  It  ii^  mcII,  though  not  abundantly,  tiuiberod. 
It  has  a  liuTestone  Iiasig,  and  the  eurf;ice  soil  vanes  fruiu  two 
to  six  feet  in  depth — much  of  it  is  a  black  vegetable  mould, 
superior  to  unlinary  prairie  soil. 

'*  Beyond  this  dievtnct  there  is  a  gradual  deterioriation  west- 
ward, and  beyond  Council  Grove  and  Sandy  Creek  the  soil 
presents  a  sandy  appearance,  but  is  covered  with  vine,  rushes, 
dfc;  the  bB;^i6  is  sandstone.  The  only  trees  in  this  portion  of 
the  coimlry  are  those  in  the  valley  of  the  Kansas  I'ivtr.  Tlicy 
are  chietly  Cottonwood- and  wiHow.  This  character  of  soil  ex- 
tends from  100  to  150  miles  westward,  and  beyond  it  the  soil 
is  in  good  part  composed  of  ni.trl  an<1  earthy  limef-tone,  and 
BO  is  well  aua{)tod  for  corn,  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  Arc.  Tlierc 
are  table  lands  elevated  from  fifteen  to  fii'ty  fvivit  a,ViON^\i\<i 


L. 


WOTE, 


cffdinnry  level,  with  pei"pendiciilar  sides.  The  surface  of  these 
eJevations  are  flat,  and  fiome  of  tliem  are  covered  with  moun- 
tain cherry  and  other  trlirubs.  Tliis  region  is,  however,  desti- 
tutc  of  tiinlier.  Tliis  is  Init  a  narrow  belt  of  land,  and  beyond 
it.  is  a  district  rcscinblin}^  the  eatiteni  portion  of  the  Territory. 
About  the  base  of  the  Bhick  Hills  there  is  an  abundance  of 
timber  rjrowing  on  a  broad  bank  of  fertile,  finely  watered  soil. 
Tlie  scenery  here  is  very  fine,  and  there  is  an  abimdanco  of 
wihl  fruits  and  flowers.  Between  tlie  Ulack  llills  and  tlie 
Kocky  nintnitains  there  is  every  variety  of  soil  and  aspect, 
the  scenery  ridiiijr  to  great  sublimity  and  grandeur.  It  is 
adorned  with  sparkling  rivulets  and  placid  lakes,  and  there  is 
any  amount  of  water  power  sui-passing  that  of  any  settled 
portion  of  tho  United  States. 

"  The  Tiejvnblican  and  Smolcy  Ilill  Forks  take  their  rise  frOm 
the  snows  and  streams  of  the  Ilucky  nioniitains,  and  unite  to 
forn;  tlie  Kansas  river  on  the  39tlulegree  of  latitude  and  96th 
degree  of  longitude.  Tliis  river  flows  eastward  to  its  month  in 
latitude  ?i9  and  longitude  9»i.  The  valley  varies  from  twenty 
to  forty  iiiile.s  in  width  near  its  nujutli,  and  narrows  towards 
its  source,  llie  timbers  which  grow  in  the  upjier  ]>ortion  of 
tlie  two  great  forks  arc  poplar,  cedar,  pine  and  other  trees 
common  to  niouiitainous  districts.  The  principal  trees  of  the 
Kansas  river  valley  are  hickory,  oak,  walnut,  sugar  maple, 
aalj,  6:v.  The  soutliern  portion  of  the  Territiny  prt»sent6  great 
advantarres  for  «ti">ck  raising  and  wool  growing,  as  the  animab 
require  little  or  no  shelter  during  the  winter,  and  the  expense 
of  building  sheds,  »fec.,  can  be  dispensed  with.  In  the  north, 
the  soil  is  said  to  be  perfect  for  agncultnre,  being  rich  and  re- 
tentive, with  'just  sand  euungh  in  it  to  make  it  easy  to  cultivate. 


BOTE. 

BtioKs,  psniiHlili'ts  ic,  «ent  tn  the  otiico  of  the  Tveriew,  will  be  noticed  ftillj 
in  the  Wfekly  Trc*-,  ■whicli  h  Rent  to  the  lame  nersonf. 

SubMribew  who  have  not  re(!<yive<l  any  niuiiUer  or  nnmbera  of  the  Review, 
for  the  liuit  ttv-o  or  thi-««  yvtirs,  will  bu  sii[jpli««)  free  of  cb«rge,  by  addtcuingft 
note  to  tho  Wii.iliini^ton  ufliva. 

As  itia  oiir  wl«h  ili»t  Bubsoribers  •boiiW  preserve  (»nd  bind  tb«  Weekly  Preiw, 
tliev  will  ]>h'a»e  notify  ns  if  iiny  nnnilurs  hnve  fniled  to  ooni<-  to  hntnl  (wkI  (h*y 
will  be  tii[i|ili«il.  Our  mailing  artuagemeiitt  will  liouaefvrtli  b«  grently  im- 
proveiL 

An  anologv  i«  offered  for  the  Fobniary  nnmber  of  the  Review.  TIim  worlf 
will  be  ininiedintely  muk-Ii  improved,  mid  the  Pregf  will  be  enlarjioiL  Will  not 
•nhicribor*  remit  their  diu*«,  Bn<l  »enti  us  ndditioiiAl  supportl  Tlie  Pifw  ig  a 
gratuity  to  the  pntrons  uf  the  ReTicw,  and  will  they  nvl  wake  the  effort  to 
■cud  eat-'h,  iit  Icnal,  on)>  new  Hubsoriber  for  iU 

J3^~  Our  "  Wi-»li1f  TrCTw"  will  ha  ih-voiiil  l«  llitlit  llleralriro,  nolltlral  lrir<irni«llnn  and  oewi, 
Wlilitt  the  "  Iti'view"  will  Im  ili'ind  .1   lii  irriiviT  «n<l  iimri'  eUlmratn  i>n|nT«,  ui<l  *tall«Uei  of 

rjliminetil  niiM  |ir.>ifr.  «t.  vnliml.lo  f.,r  |ir>:-.ervttllon  an^l  f\iiiiri'  n-fi-rcnu.-. 

T^Tbc  lermn  of  Ihi'  "  Rfvlrw"  nro  i|^'' |«<r  aiiiiiiiii,  Iml  ii»  thi-  '■  IVih"  in  tniiii<1'^,  It  It 

pally  rc<ltici><l  to  ^X    T\u*  riT'lii'-lion  iri  n<kL  tiiacle.  Iiowomt,  iiiili-xn  Lbr  "  rrvM*^  In  nlMjtkkon. 

In  citiu,  iln/jle  csoplos  of  lUo  "lUiview''  may  bo  purchainj  wtUiuut  Ibo  "I'ruM"  ■! 


I 


I 
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BELLEVILLE  IRON  WORKS,  ALGIERS,  LA., 

(OPPOSITE  ^Enr  OBLEANS.) 

Irun  finindt-rn  nn-l  ninnn!'nrliirfr>  of  stf-am  engines,  »ijp»r  mill*,  vaonnm  prniii,  rnttnn  pr««M«, 
•AW  mllU,  tlntUiiiiir  iTiai'liiiii'ii.  und  mocblaery  of  eviTy  deiii-Tiptiou.  Xrtm  uud  briiM  csAtltigs 
msilv  t"  o^Kt.  s'tijiiiilxiai,  rotUin  preiw,  raElrnad,  an'l  plantation  work  excctiU-J  with  <•««■  aod 
flji'  iitnii>«l  ili-npniih  Ml  lailic  nml  ijunii'-i-Ui'iD  pnokinif  fur  sloniii  cjlinJirs,  I'f  nil  kinMs,  mad* 
to  '^rdcr  at  Ihr  shi)rl*-al  iiotl«-e.  Omle  liuri*  uf  vunt)us  pnlUTns  and  bIvIi-*;  ftlirrups,  flna|fv  bolta, 
Aa;,  onslaiilly  mi  linnd.  Iron  fmnln  and  builders  rsKilnict  funilshvu  i«ilb  di.ii|mit'ti  mid  In  tiN 
kral  p<>w(lil<-  siylo;  and  lloliL-r  work  of  evi-ry  dixk'rlpUon. 

Tbi-w-  worku  iiri  !■»  liii'.i  i.n  Ibe  riTer  bunJt,  and  li«Te  sn  cx«rllcDl  wlitrf  t>cloiig1iip  lo  ttiea 
Ii>r  llir.  ni-ii«iniMOilnH..ii  ^if  •trnmbOBti  and  im««li.  Thi-y  nri;  eloeo  lo  tlic  depot  uf  the  "5pel«I»- 
Ma  CaUruail,  Uie  tmuk  ii[  which  cuniifcts  wilb  Ihc  worko. 

NSW   TORX 

WROUGHT  IRON  RAILROAD  CHAIR  COMPANY, 

Oltli-e,  8  Broadwoy,  Comrr  Bcavrr  Sircci, 

OppoM*  the  Bowling  Grttn,  Xtw  York. 

ALEX.  FREAR,  See'y  and  Treasurer.      JACOB  KOWE,  President. 

This  Company  la  projneri"!  In  reccire  nrlen 
furllia  maouftifliiro  uf  fl''  i'>i(//,,'  /,■,*  IliiUrtHid 
Chain,  of  the  Iw'st  maltrml,  on  u  u>  w  and  aa- 
perlor  rooiJcl,  and  by  Improved  puti-ntrd  on- 
ohincry. 

The  tlili'tnt's*  of  Ibc  lips  nt  the  Cbalr  Inprrams 
Ibrough  llii  l«  iiil.whrro  tli«  jsnul'slslr'njslti  I* 
rCHiulrctl,  ahil  liiminlabo^  iowu>d<  Uic  i-<li{(>;  •• 
tlint  a  ii'nft  weiiihl  i>f  nn'liii  niuy  \a'  ui-vi  und  ■ 
(ireni^h  aoqiiirid  UMiunl,  if  noi  •iipcrlor  lo  lluu 
of  a  h'  uvU-r  Citair  oiiiiiilorm  tiilckm--*. 

We  invili:  mtcnlMin  t<>  the  Cbalrn  inadf  by  Ihti 

r^ompany,  bt'llL'vIni!  lhi.'y  coiubliif  all  ibi>  roqul- 

til«  Beoeswrj  for  ilii»vi.Tv  li'ft  Uallrnnl  I'tiain, 

The  Clialri  ncl::!!  fr^iM  •<.»-.  'i  "".I  n  half  !• 

flftcfti  pounds,  ac'cor.li..'  i  lli« 

IrcfD  aTid  «izv  of  iho  i  ~  tfi 

(tivf  you  a  porfwl  lit,  al- 

•:liMn  i-r  llic  hail.     \Vf  rannvl  nndcrtnk.'  (o  ni.-ikv  i  <<  ■    -  ■'    '•  yiffist 

«i>  II  l>  linp'HHlblc  lr)  make  a  prrfool  flttlnn  Cbair  fWirii  ,f  .Irawtni. 

:.!< II rf  uow rompiiti  for txoculing work  proniptlj ,  and uli urdim iruiu rcspon- 

.•  rtilid  on  short  B' dice. 

'd  olmlra  aro  tuicd  on  a  Urge  Dumbrr  of  roadi.    Tbe  mllo'w  <n|r  Itat  vomprur* 

•nh  CiiroIIna  Unil  Road  Company: Blafk  Klrvrand  tlllpn  Rnl' !'  -  ' '    •■"i>Bny: 
Cheraw  iiuJ  l>..rliimioii  Kail  iiui.,1  OompnuT;  Uelawarc,  Lai'kiiwiiiift  mid  V  ,  .:«1 

Ci'iii""'  '■  •;  ii»»:"ii  uimI  l:<i|  liiver  Ball  f'."»d  Company;  (Irrul Trunk 
Gri-;''  "' 


teru- 

Our 

•cnn. 

Atlantic'  :.ti<T  ' 


i|  Kind  t'onipnny;  Illinois  Central  Kail  Uoad  t'ornp' 
Tonipany ;  Lonp  Inland  Rail  Ko»d  Company ;  .M:i 
Bail  I  oiv  MiKwiiikli-  and  llorioon  Bail  Koad  Compnny ; 

lion'  '       ''  II V ;  Mis«lMlppl  Central  Rail  Itiio.l  ' 

■b*  I  m  Rail  Tload  Company  J  N'W  . I 

Qnini-  od  Gr>«l  WMtfm  Kuil  Koad  i 

BoaJ  voiini.un  ^   L  ,    ...i-  iiiin  A;:--'?»ippi  Kail  Uoud  Company  :  }'■  " 
Boad  ConipHiiy;  .-'iujlri::a  i>n>l  WUiteliail  liiiti  Uoad  Cornpnnt  . 
Bead  Company i  Warna  K.iil  Koad  Cumponv:  Wcsiim  nrpi 

L^ka^  AdOrea^         ALOiX.  fKtAi;,  d*. ,  

JfD,  d,  Jirotidvwy, 


.4)1 

-,i  ilali 
moll   l^iil 

'  impuny 

.Vate  York. 


BU8IKESB   DIRECTORV — NEW   TOKK,   MARYLAND,   VIRGI5IA. 

BALTIMORE  BELL  AND  BRASS  WORKS. 


**»^2r^ 


nro.  S3, 

B*ltiday  Sirect, 
BAIiTinOBE,  KD. 


inaks  kt  order,  BELLS  ot  ujr  requtred  tone,  ftem  1  to  10,000  Urn.  weight 


OSCAR  CHEESMAN, 
CHINA,  GLASS,  &  EARTHEN-\VARE7 

NO.    145    DVANE   .STREET, 


GEORGE  II.   IIINTON, 

IMPORTKR   or   AND    WHOLESALE    AND   RETAIL  DSALZR  IS 

M^EltKfB  !rA(DISI!:3lE  (DIP  AIL3L  mHIDS, 

,  RODS,  KEELS,  LliiES,  HOOKS, 

SEINES,  NETTING,  FYKES,  &c., 

NO.  103  rVLTOBT  STRnST, 

KEW  YORK. 

URIAH     WELLS, 

IRON,  BELL,  AND  BRASS  FOUaMDER, 

MAMrACTURKR  OF 

LOCOinOTlVE  A1\D  $}TAT10I¥AKY  EI%GIIVES, 

PASSENGER   AND    FREIGHT   OARS, 

AGRICULTURAL    IMPLEMENTS.   &C., 


B08IXEB8    DIRECTORY BALTIMURE. 


I 


rMTIlOYED  PATENT  CmCULAK 


I 


GEORGE  PAGE  &  CO. 

Iiforth  Schroedcr  street,  near  West  Baltimore  street^ 

Respectfully  inform  tlieir  Irienda,  and  tlie  public  genemlly,  tlint.  they  bar* 
jreAtly  enlarged  tlieir  Manufacturing  EataUiBliitient. ;  ivnd  tliot  tiiey  Lave  now 
•neb  fncilities  as  will  enable  Ibem  to  exeonte  all  orders  witb  proniptiieae  for  tbair 
jtutly  celebrated 

PATENT  PORTABLE  CIRCULAR  SAW  MILLS, 

which  bare  given  Buch  universal  ealisfaction  throujihout  the  Union.  Thev 
manufacture  three  classes  or  sizes  of  Mills;  also,  Steam  Power*  uf  all  size«  and 
kindtb  as  Stationary  and  Portable,  and  received  the  Premium  of  a  Gold  M«dol 
therefor,  at  the  late  Fair  of  the  Meohanica'  Institute,  for  their  6U|verior  excellence. 

Among  their  portable  Euginea,  is  one  of  ten  horse  power,  gotten  up  expressly 
for  Plantation  and  Farm  [llu•poB<'^  vii:  for  sawing  luuibor,  grindit>|<,  thrnsbiiig, 
Ae.,  as  is  vinphatlcnlly  a  Portable  Machine,  calculated  to  be  haulud  by  four  or 
lix  horses  anywhere. 

They  also  manufacture 

HORSE  POWERS  OF  THREE  SIZES, 

GRIST  MILLS   OF  VARIOUS   SIZES, 

which  received  a  Silver  Medal  from  tlie  Meclianii-s'  Institute,  and  have  been 
approved  of  by  ever}'  purchaser.     Their  smallest  sized  one  is  euiiuently  adapted 
to  Plantation  and  Farm  purpoees. 
They  are  agent*  for 

SUINQLE  AND  PLANING  MACHINES, 

and  manufacture  variooi  other  Maehines  and  Implements  for  economizing  labor. 

They  have  mode  many  iniprovementa  on  their  Circxtlar  Saw  Mill»  since  they 
were  first  invented,  and  which  render  them  now  perfect  in  all  their  details,  and 
justly  entitle  them  to  rank  first  amongst  the  labor-saving  rnaehine:)  of  the  age. 

As  the  Patent  Right  of  their  Saw  Mills  is  the  joint  property  of  the  concern,  no 
assigiinient  or  transfer  of  any  right  or  rights  will  bo  valid  unless  signed  by  a 
m^ority  of  the  meinbem  of  the  firm.  A  pamphlet  descriptive  of  their  several 
elaiaes  of  Mills,  prices,  terms,  capacity  for  sawing,  uud  of  their  Engines  and 
Other  mAobinery,  will  be  sent  to  any  gentleman  applying  by  letter  for  tbeaama 

13^  They  worn  all  persons  from  infringing  their  Patent  Righlt,  as  they  are 
4eteniuucd  to  prosecute  all  offenders.     Address 

GEORGE  PAGE  4  00. 
North  Sehro*der  ttrert,  ntar  Bnttimore  slrert.  Battimor*. 

SLACK,  STAUFFER  il:  CO.,  Agentii, 

A'eu  Orleans,  LonUianm, 


BUSINESS   DIRECTOET^KICHMOSD,   NEW   YORK. 

ETTEIVCiER  &  EDITIOrXD, 

Car)-  Street,  brlotv  15lb  Street, 

a s o JH HH (D Jisr IE) J  waasassra.^, 

MANUFACTURERS    OF 

LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINES,  BOILERS,  AND  TANKS. 

STATIUNARV  AND  PORTABLE  ENGINES 

of  luperlrr  cunalrucUon  od  wheob,  if  rvqulrvtt. 

UPKIGHT  AND  CIRCULAR  SAW-MILLS. 
TOBACCO   TRESSES. 

Fixture*  of  all  kinds  for 
TOBACCO  FACTOniES,  GRIST,  FLOCR,  AND  PLASTER  MILLS. 

MACUINERY  FOR  GOLD  AND  COAL  MINES. 
RAILROAD   CARS. 

TnSH   TABLES,    FB0G9,   eWlTCHES,   JACK    8CKEWB,   TANK    COUK8,   BRn>0« 
BOVIS,  ASD  CA8TIK08. 

TURBINE  WATER  WHEELS. 

WOODWOKTH-S  8M4U,  PLANlNO  MACHI1TE8,  for  soj-nicliJS  n'<urd»,  9Utc^  j 

nOlSTlNO  SIACHINES,  AND  EVERT  DESCHIPTION  OK  CASTlSGa. 

iri  Bans  to 

IT.  D.  Whllcnrab,  Esq..  Chief  Enfrluwr  Vlwlnla  Centinl  Rnllriinil. 
TbnniM  DmlaiQcnil,  Kw|.,  SuporinionJ^m  Vir;rlri!a  Ccnlrat  l£:iilr.iui|. 
E.  It.  nillj  K«|.,  rtupirlliltlvK'nt  l!lrllnion<l  iin.l  I'ili-i>liurc  lliiilr..;il. 
8.  r.ulh,  hwi..  SuporlnU'ntli  nt  Kichmond  mi.l  Ko.l(>rlck^llurg  liullriiod. 
C  Caiupbrll,  F,«n..  SiipiTnilciulL  nl  Rlctiiuoad  and  DaavUla  Bailruntl. 
llMvn.  G.  O.  Itukcr  A.  Co.,  ^ditia,  Alaliama. 

"       Haocoelc  A  Walklos,  rowbataii  county,  Vtrilo!*. 

PRINCE'S  PROTEAN  FOUNTAIN  PEN. 

PotCDtod  In  the  VnlCcd  Stain,  JaDuary  S9, 1SS5 ;  and  clso  In  Great  Britain,  l/elaud,  Cbaaatl 
lidos,  and  on  Ibo  ConUnenL 

So.  SW  Sroadvii]/,  comtr  of  Rtad  titrrei,  n«rt  t'uUding  to  A.  T,  >'fa«virfc,  A'mp  Tort 

It.  B. — A  new  and  imporUint  Iniprovemcnt  hai  bvm  reecnilf  added  to  thi%  InvenHon,  by 
irhlch  anjr  writer  can  gradnatc  the  How  of  Ink.  The  fountain  c<ut<t  are  ietimtnteti  a*  IN- 
COURODIULli,  and  llio  puluUuftlie  Oold  IVni  are  rr<2rr<i>UA/ A>r  nov  fusr,  wUb  good  taapL 

Tbo  advnntiige5t  of  tbla  PuunUiin  Prn  arc  p^altT  than  thfwo  of  any  fitlicr  pen  yol  given  V 
fbc  pnblle.  'Wiimtugipildsn  opInUin^  forltarlf  whcreYerit  Ij  Introduced.  It  has  had  to  Spin 
lt«  way  aealntt  a  bout  of  pvnom  wbo  are  Intercaled  in  tbo  aale  of  other  »tyli>«  of  prna,  bat  k 
hu  IrinniplR-d  over  ali  oppn«llinn.  Tlie  grunt  atiilty  of  tho  Invention  c»n-tlsts  in  the  fact  Um 
II  embraces  a  IteaQtirul  Pen  Holder,  containing  a  reaerroir  acrving  as  nn  Ink-stand.  TIa 
material  of  which  cvorj  pnrl  m  nindc  (except  the  pen)  in  protean,  or  hnr  I  riihlicr,  manlkcliutxi 
under  Qoodyt'ur'B  patent  lualerinl,  durnblc  and  ll;^iL  Fur  FouiiUtin  c^ccq  ii  ii.  prpffrablrB 
■liver  or  gold,  ai  It  will  not  <ujrraik- ;  it  la  easily  flUed  ;  lelf-sopplyln); ;  uue  can  wrili>  from  rm 
to  ten  kour«.    The  IVn  la  itortable,  carried  iu  the  pocket  ready  for  use  at  any  iiiomenL 

It  la  the  pen  of  lhore«dy  writer— u»eil  In  wliool.sby  Bofik-kecpcrs,  I'lcrkis  Merchants  L»»- 
jcra,  Mechuulca,  Joamallrlo,  Rcjiurters,  Tuurtsta.  Author*,  Tearhrrs,  Studentit,  and  MiQi*trrs. 
ieba  ginlth,  author  of  Mi^orJaek  Downing,  aayt :  "thia  pen  amnug  pena,  [»  wlialCoilV  £» 
Tolrrr  la  among  i'latoU  "  Tbe  trado,  «oiinir]r  merctiaQta,  and  dcalera  are  Invited  lo  can  tod 
■xanilno  thii  ruso-ly  luventiun.  Protean  PenoUa  and  other  stylea  of  rubtier  gvods  (o(>l  ft 
tUa  depot,  ttO  Broadway,  comer  ef  R«ad  elneL 

V.  0.  ITKABNft,  OtrntnU  AgvtI. 


J 


DE  BOW'S  REVIEW. 


APRIJi,    1858. 


THE  WHITE  SLAVE  TRADE. 

QOS.  CHARLBS   80MNER,  KLI    THAfER,    AND    HORACE    GRSELY,    ON  *'0R- 
OAKIZSD  EUIOKATION,"  OR  THE  WHITE  BLAVE  TRADE. 

Alwats  a  national  union  man  ounclvos,  wrc  arc  pleased  to  see 
any  procedure  proposed  or  enacted  which  is  calculated  to  strengthen 
and  perpetuate  the  Union,  Of  this  character  we  are  sure  is  tlie*' Or- 
ganized Emigration,"  spoken  of  in  his  late  speecli,  by  IIoiu  Eli 
Thayer,  and  (as  originally  intended)  snoh  we  are  willing  to  believe, 
was  the  Emigration  Aid  (.'ompany  of  Ma<>sac.husett.s.  Its  stock- 
holdent  and  oiiicera,  Mr.  Sniuner  informs  us  in  his  celcl»ratcd  speech 
made  in  the  Senate.*  in  May,  184U,  (no  doubt  (.*orrectly,)  were  business 
men  and  not  Abolitionist*s  wIkjsc  object  wsus,  to  make  money  by 
*^plaHtin<t  capibd  in  advance  of  jtvpululiotu''  Again,  h«  says-:  "For 
its  whole  action,  and  all  its  anticipations  of  pecuniary  prolit,  are 
founded  on  the  hope  to  stock  the  country  with  permanent  settlei-s,  by 

WHOSE  LABOR  THE  CAPITAL  OF  THE  COrNTBV  ^SHALL  BE  MADE  TO  YIELD 

iTM  INCREASE."  It  woulil  havc  been  well  tor  Mr.  Sumner  had  the 
sentence  ended  here — for  then  he  would  have  enunciatt.'d  a  distinct, 
truthful  and  prat-tical  theory,  which  all  could  (^nupri^liend  and  none 
would  dispute.  But  the  concluding  clause  of  the  sentence  tlatly  con- 
tnidicts  all  that  jirecodes  it,  and  makes  tiie  shrewd  s[>c<-ulators  of  Boa- 
ton  the  silliest  of  mankind.  It  concludes  thus:  **  And  by  whose  tixed 
interest  in  the  soil  the  welfare  of  aJl  shall  be  promoted.'' 

Now,  if  tlie  emigrants  t«  Kansas  all  acquire  a  "lixed  interest  in 
the  soil,"  the  lands  (♦f  the  company  will  be  as  woithless  as  if  situated 
in  the  midst  of  the  dc^^ert  of  Zahara,  or  on  the  top  of  the  Andes. 
The  company  induce  emigration,  because  they  know  that  tar  the 
larger  portion  of  emigrants  never  ac<juire  any  "  fixed  interest  in  the 
soil,"  or  any  capital  of  any  kind ;  and,  hence^  inevitably  become  the 
subjects,  or  to  speak  more  accurately,  the  slaves  of  capital.  Yet,  there 
are  degrees  id  slavery ;  and  it  is  far  better  to  be  a  slave  to  capital  in 
tlie  far  West,  where  labor  is  scarce  and  employment  easily  obtained, 
OB  terns  which  leave  the  laborer  a  good  support  otifc  oi  Vua  ONiii.  %»xtL- 
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ings,  than  to  Ihj  tlie  slave  of  capital  in  our  Eastorn  cities,  or  in  Eoropf, 
where  the  capitalist  or  employer  takcft  the  lion's  share,  and  rarely 
leaves  a  comfortable  support  to  the  laborer  for  the  year  round  and 
throughout  all  the  vicissitudes  of  life.  "Organized  Emigration," 
where  capital  precedes  or  acoompauics  labor,  is  slavery,  but  slavery 
in  its  mildest  tlvui,  and  the  ncari»t  approach  to  liberty  wbieh  is 
compatible  with  social  existence — for  all  social  organizations  ia  but 
a  series  of  subordinations — modifications  of  shiveiy.  We  of  the  South 
have  been  i)ractising  "Organized  Jimigration"  for  a  century,  and 
hence  have  outstripped  the  North  in  the  acquisition  of  land.  The 
owner  of  a  hundred  slaves,  wJio  with  his  overseer  moves  to  the  West, 
carries  out  a  self-suppoiling,  self-insuring,  well  organized  commu- 
nit)'.  This  is  the  sort  of  "  Organized  Emigration  "  which  experience 
diows  suits  the  South  and  the  negro  race,  whilst  Messrs.  Thayer's  and 
Sunmer's  is  equally  well  adapted  to  the  whites.  Slavery  to  human 
mastere  has  always  been  considered  disgraceful  and  degrading,  whilst 
few  ever  ielt  or  thought  mere  poverty,  which  euperinduccs  slavery 
to  skill  and  capital,  degrading  or  disgraceful.  We  do  not  mean  to 
compare  the  laboring  emigrants  to  Kansjis  in  a  moral  or  social  view 
to  domestic  slaves,  but  oidy  economically.  Yet  we  do  assert,  and 
have  proved  in  "Cannibal's  All,"  that  morally, intellectually,  socially, 
and  physically,  the  condition  of  the  whit«  laborers  of  Western  Europe 
is  woi"se  than  that  of  domestic  slaves  ever  has  been,  or  ever  can  be. 
Mr.  Greely,  and  we  believe,  all  the  leading  Abolitionists  of  the  North 
asserted  tliis  fact,  and  maintaiiuHl  this  theory  long  before  wc  did — 
for  they  are  all  socialists,  and  socialism  in  an  assertion  tliat  the  exist- 
ing form  of  society  where  the  socialist  lives,  is  a  failure  : — but,  be- 
besides,  most  of  thi-in  have  asserted  it  in  so  many  words. 

We  said  we  consi(K;red  this  "  (.)rgunized  limigration "  scheme  cal- 
culated to  perpetuate  the  Union.  U  c  think  so,  because  men  who  re- 
ject must  see  that  Northern  and  Southern  purchasers  of  western 
lands  are  iiitenl  on  the  sanio  ol>ject,  making  money  by  conimaiHling 
(not  paying  for)  labor.  They  are  eai-h  engaged  in  the  slave  trado^ 
and  the  dillercnt  forms  of  slavery  they  projH>sc  to  institute,  are  well 
adapted  to  the  climates,  soils,  and  sulijecte<.l  races.  Each  section  by 
their  dilfi-reiit  mtKles  of  slavery,  beconies  a  more  extensive  market 
for  the  pr<)iluct-»  of  the  other;  and  thus  diversity  of  soil,  of  climate, 
of  institutions,  of  races,  and  of  industrial  pursuits  begets  mutual 
dependence,  and  when  understood,  will  beget  kind  and  friendly  rela- 
tions, and  tend  to  strengthen  and  perpetuate  the  Union. 

The  institutions  of  the  northeast  and  of  the  South,  are  of  natural 
growth  and  development.  The  northeast  is  not  an  agricultural  coun- 
try, and  though  attaidied  to  the  »/«('<■  trade,  they  found  slavery  un- 
profitable. (The  gO(;ial  system  of  the  northwest  is  unnatural  and 
wrong;  for  it  is  an  agricultural  country,  and  needs  domestic  slaves* 
Southern  and  northeiistern  tanaticism  imposed  this  unnatural  system 
on  them.  The  African  slave  trade  renewed  and  negroes  reduced  to  ' 
hundred  dollars  a  head,  this  section  together  with  Western  New  York" 
and  Pennsylvania,  would  soon  become  slaveholding.) 
Negro  slavery  died  out  at  this  northeast  because  it  was  anprofitabl' 
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and,  therefore,  unnatural.  It  was  found  natural  ami  profitable  at  the 
South ;  and  hence  it  tlourii<lics  and  increases  rapidly.  I'cople  "  should 
not  quarrel  with  their  bread  and  butter."  Wo  of  tho  South  are 
greatly  dependent  on  the  Nortli  for  manufactures,  uierchandisc,  com- 
merce, and  a  tliousand  other  things,  winch,  if  we  reared  at  home, 
vould  cut  off  our  whole  agricultural  surplus — and  they  of  the  North 
arc  dependent  on  slave  labor  for  much  of  their  food  and  clothing,  and 
lor  a  market  for  their  commerce,  manufactures,  merchandise,  i:c^  <tc 

We  nee<l  not  (juarrel  as  to  our  relative  morality;  for  Noith  and 
South,  tlici'e  is  but  one  trade,  one  liuman  pursuit,  and  that  is  the  slave 
trade.  Money-making,  the  acquisition  of  property,  we  are  all  equally 
intent  on ;  and  there  is  no  other  property  except  property  in  man — (or 
property  in  human  labor  which  is  the  same  thing) — for  property  has  val- 
ue, and  value  is  but  the  result  of  luiman  labor,  past  or  prospective.  Wo 
propounded  this  theory  some  months  ago  in  the  Intelligencer,  and  as 
It  has  met  with  no  denial,  we  presume  it  is  a  mere  common  place  tru- 
ism, which  everybody  had  discovercKl  before  we  did.  If  anybody 
doubts  it,  let  him  read  Adam  Smith,  McOulloch,  Say  and  other  jwliti- 
cal  economists  on  the  subject  of  "Value."  Or  let  him  catch  a  wild  , 
horse  on  the  prairies  and  try  to  sell  him  in  a  neighl>oriug  town,  and 
see  if  he  will  feteli  more  than  it  is  worth  to  catch  and  tame  him.  If 
he  charges  more,  men  will  tell  him  they  will  catch  one  for  themselves, 
or  employ  some  one  to  catch  one  for  them.  The  horse  does'nt  sell 
for  a  cent,  'tis  the  owner's  labor  that  sells.    £x  uno  disce  otnnes. 

We  shall  hereafter  in  reasoning  on  socialogical  questions,  assume,  as 
axioms,  that  "  ]iroj)crty  in  man  is  the  only  property ; "  "  the  slave 
trade  the  only  trade,"  unless  some  one  discovers  that  our  doctrine  is 
erroneous,  and  refutes  and  exposes  it. 

We  know  that  there  are  a  tew  country  clergymen  and  missionaries 
among  the  I'agans  who  are  exceptioiis  to  our  theory ;  but  there  is  no 
rule  without  exceptions — none  with  so  few  as  ours ! 

We  can't  tell  why  this  universal  cannibalism  distinguishes  mankind, 
but  have  no  <loubt  that  properly  modified,  regulated  and  restricted  by 
law,  public  opinion  and  religion,  it  is  all  right,  natural  and  necessary, 
because  it  is  universfil.  We  exjwsc  it  in  order  to  strip  off  the  cloak 
of  superior  sanctity  from  the  canting  hypocrites  who  afiect  so  much 
pity  fur  the  blacks,  whilst  their  whole  aim  and  puixuit  iu  life  is  to 
make  slaves  of  the  whites.  Many  will  object  to  the  use  of  the  term 
^  slavery  "  to  express  the  relation  between  Capital  ami  Labor.  But 
"slavery"  is  a  generic  term,  and  conveys  to  all  minds  the  meaning 
we  intend,  which  no  other  English  word  will.  The  conventional 
French  term  t:xjiloitatioH  is  the  true  word  tor  our  purpose,  but  not  one 
reader  in  ten  thousand  would  un<lerstand  its  meaning ;  as  it  is  a  very 
recent  imi)'>rtation  from  the  mint  of  French  socialism.  Mr.  Stephen 
Pcarle  Amlrews,  of  Xew  York,  an  Abolitionist  and  socialist  of  dis- 
tinguished ability,  iu  his  Science  of  Society,  handles  this  subject  admi- 
rably, and  sliows  tliat  slavery  is  no  scientific  term,  but  equally  applica- 
ble to  the  dominion  and  exactions  of  capital,  and  to  the  rule  of  human 
masters. 

Mr.  Thayer,  also,  who  like  all  sensible  men  who  have  m&d%tVv£i\T  o'kvl 
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way  ill  the  ^orld,  is  a  sound  political  ccououiist,  baa  a  theory  soidfl 
■what  JirtV-Tunl  from  Mr.  .Suiuner.     Ilo  woulii  liavo  llic  i-apitalLsUs  hoiC^ 
the  bIjivcs  to  capital  inigr»tc  together.     This  i»  fw  the  l.-ettfr  plaJk 
The  employers  will  luiike  iiiDre  tucoioy,  and  their  8upcrvi»iv>n  will  im- 
prove the  iniiuls  and  morals  of  their  liands. 

Mr.  Thayer  often  upculy  and  distinctly  avowa,  that  nioney>in{i)nng 
ia  the  »ole  object  of  "Organized  Emigration,"  aiid  this  money  is  to 
he  made  by  carrying  out  white  laborers,  whom  he  conttidcttt  mack 
cheaper  and  more  prolitjible  than  iiegroc*. 

It  is  true  that  he  talks  of  making  money  by  mechanical  power;  but 
he  knows  tuU  well  that  meehaiiieal  jwiwer  i»  the  result  of  white  labor, 
and  he  who  owns  it  has  po.ssessed  himself  of  human  labiir,  and  ii»  to 
that  exte-ut  a  slaveholder  by  virtue  of  his  capital.  If  he  owna  tiitj 
thousand  dollars  worth  of  machinery,  or  lands  or  coins,  the«c  at» 
only  iustiumenbi  or  agencies  that  enable  him  to  command  and  coif 
trol  without  pay,  fifty  thousand  dollars  worth  of  human  lul>or.  Thoy 
have  no  value  of  Uieiiiselvcs,  but,  like  Southern  masters,  coimnand 
labor,  which  is  the  only  tiling  viduable. 

It  is  a  common  notion  that  negro  slavoa  are  not  paid  wages,  and 
L|hat  white  laborers  receive  wages.     Neither  are  paid  anything  by  the 
nnaster  or  the  employer,  but  only  allowed  to  retain  a  part  of  ihe  pro- 
ceeds of  their  own  labor. 

In  America  the  white  is  allowed  to  retain  more  than  the  negro 
slave,  although  the  Abolitionists  deny  it;  for  they  say  that  labor  is 
cheaper  and  land  dearer  at  the  North,  and  if  either  proposition  be 
true,  negro  labor  is  best  paid — for  the  pnee  of  laml  is  ahvay.s  greatest 
where  the  laU>rer  gets  the  leiist  of  tlie  j^roduet;  and  land  is  chuapoEt 
where  the  laborer  is  best  paid. 

In  truth,  however,  as  yet,  lands  of  etjual  iiuality  eell  higher  South 
than  North,  and  negro  labor  is  cheaper,  and,  therefore,  preferred  to 
white  labor  by  all  persons  who  have  to  hire  hands. 

The  day  may  come  when  a  dense  population  sets  back  from  the 

Pacific,  when  lands  will   be  dearer  and  labor  cheaper  at  tlie  North 

than  witli  us.     That  is  just  what   ^Ir.  Greuly  and  the  other  cKK-ialists 

r  dread,  and  would  prepare  for.     Hut  when  that  sjid   day  does  arrive, 

lit  will  be  cause  not  for  iMiasting  and  gratuhvtion,  but  for  hunentHtiou. 

Look  at  Ireland,  Eiiglniid,  Scotland,  France,  and  all  Western  Kuro]>e, 

and  sec  if  "cheap  hibor  and  dear  lands"  arc  not  tlio  direct  curses 

Lever  infiictetl  on  humanity.     The  price  of  land  is  the  thvnuojuctcr  of 

f 'liberty — men  are  freest  where  lands  are  cheapest. 

We  state  tiiis  merely  to  expound  and  elucidate  a  theory.  No  con- 
tiitrnt  ever  h.id  excels  of  population  in  till  it^^  parus,  and  we  idiall  soon 
own  a  continent.  It  is  silly  and  criminal  for  Abolitionists  and  soeiaU 
istt  to  be  disturbing  and  alleniptiiig  to  upst:t  and  rc-e.onstruet  society 
North  and  South,  (whilst  each  is  s(»  prosperous  ami  tlourishing,)  to 
prevent  Ujc  occurrence  of  future  distant,  doubtful,  speculative  evils. 

Mr.  Greely  workeil  himself  up  into  a  tcrriUu  atate  of  fear,  panicv 
and  trepidation  on  this  subject  some  fifteen  years  ago,  and  had  a  coi^ 
troversy  about  it  with  the  Courier  and  Hm/uircr,  and  went  to  erect' 
ing  or  promoting  the  erection  of  some  fourteen  phalatistoriesy  iu  order 
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to  get  ready  for  the  apprehended  moral  delajre.  The  dehigo  is  as  far 
off  as  ever.     The  phalansteries  have  exploded. 

It  is  strange  that  Mcssra.  Sumner  and  Thayer  should  think  land 
monopoly  and  slavery  to  capital,  which  are  results  of  "  organized  em- 
igration," indispensable  to  human  well  being,  and  that  their  friends 
and  co-laborers,  Uorace  (ireely,  lion.  CJerrit  Smith,  and  the  other  lead- 
ing Abolitionists,  should  consider  them  the  worst  of  social  evils.  Still 
stranger,  that  the  latter,  bo  thinking,  should  send  rifles,  clothing,  and 
money  to  Kansas  to  help  to  establish  there  land  monopoly,  and,  con- 
sequent, slavery  to  capital. 

We  like  social  organization  and  subordination,  and  w^iil  take  them 
on  any  tenns  sooner  than  submit  to  the  anarchy  that  is  running  riot 
through  the  country,  especially  in  our  large  cities.  The  crying  evil 
of  the  times  in  Western  Europe  and  America  is,  that  "the  world  is 
TOO  LITTLE  govcmed."  If  Messrs.  Summer  and  Thayer  would  try 
their  hands  in  "  organizing "  society  at  home,  they  wouKI  be  better 
employed  than  in  dealing  with  that  "»»««»'«/*  «jyV/,"  Kansas.  Or- 
ganization, closer  and  more  compact  and  stringent  "organization,"  is 
just  what  the  world  needs.  "  Constituted  anarchy,"  or  even  "  anarchy 
plus — the  street  constable,"  can  stagger  on  but  a  little  longer.  Noth- 
ing but  an  approximation  to  the  principle  and  practice  of  slavery 
throughout  all  the  ramifications  of  society  can  save  civilized  (.'hristen- 
dom  from  social  wreck  and  chaos.  The  history  of  the  last  seventy 
years  is  but  the  history  of  liberty  degenerating  into  licentiousness. 

Political  despotisms  will  not  suffice.  We  must  reach  the  family, 
and  preserve  that  pure — for  we  cannot  have  a  sound  whole  formed 
of  rotten  parts.  We  must  have  masters;  Catholic  priests,  censors,  or 
tything  men,  to  watch  and  control  the  family. 

We  have  said  that  we  approve  of  "  Organized  Emigration  "  where 
it  is  a  bona  fide  money-making  procedure ;  but  if  it  l>e  seized  on  by 
fanatics  as  an  engine  with  which  to  expel  the  people  and  property  of 
one  section  of  the  Union  from  the  common  territory,  it  will  cease  to 
be  profitable  to  laborers  or  capitalist*,  and  will  beget  idleness,  crime, 
sectional  hate,  civil  war,  and  disunion.  In  order  to  make  Messrs. 
Sumner's  and  Thayer's  white  slave  trade  succeed,  it  is  iil.solutely  neces- 
sary that  the  African  slave  trade  should  go  on  j)ari  paxxu  with  it— ^as 
the  products  of  white  labor  increase,  they  will  nead  a  more  extended 
market  at  the  South,  and  as  population  increases  at  the  North,  they 
will  re<piire  more  cotton,  sugar,  rice,  coffee,  and  other  slave  products. 
Increase  the  number  of  slaves,  and  of  slavery,  and  of  slave  States,  and 
their  "Organized  Emigration"  is  a  good  plot — "an  excellent  plot." 
Fail  to  do  so,  and  disunion  is  inevitable — for  the  South  will  never  sub- 
mit to  the  exclusive  appropriation  by  the  North,  of  those  vast  territo- 
ries which  she  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  acquiring,  despite  of  much 
Northern  opposition, 

W^e  should  like  Messrs.  Sumner's  and  Thayer's  "  plot "  better,  if  they 
would  dispense  with  common  schools,  rifles,  ami  the  right  of  suffrage, 
for  their  laborers.  These  things  arc  not  useful  or  necessary  to  mere 
common  laborers,  beget  idleness  and  discontent,  and  in  time,  generate 
insurrections,  revolution,  anarchy,  and  agrarianism.  ^ 
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We  liave  ramie  a  feuViIc  aft^'initt  to  show  to  the  i>i'0]>li:  of  \\n'  N'tnil 
and  the  Sontli.  that  tlicir  piirsuit-s  tlieir  j)racticos  and  aims  imd  ofiji-cti 
in- life  ditft-r   but  little   except  in   names,   and  in  thote  '» 


^hifh  tL 


juifU.ify 


cnliftntics  of  the  negro  race 
and  also  to  show  that  the  K;ction»  nri'  ik»  iinitnnlly  depejidunt,  tb»t  the 
increase  and  cxt«naion  of  the  territory,  population  and  iu»titutiun6 
of  the  one,  is  beneficial  to  tbe  other.  A  far  more  tolerant  opinion  on 
tile  subject  o4'  negro  slavery  is  rapidly  and  powerfully  setting  in  front 
Western  Europe  to  this  countrj-.  This,  added  to  the  coiift«leiice  of 
our  people  in  tlie  matured  wistlom,  prompt  decision,  experienced  slate*- 
luan^ihip,  and  bold  Imt  pnident  conservatiRin  of  the  Admitiistratiou  is 
we  think,  tending  i'asttoLoal  scctitmal  di8anion,and  to  strengthen  and 
perpetuate  tlie  Union.* 

NoTs. — Wo  do  not  consider  slavery  to  capital  and  skill  the  nnmiti- 
galed  evils  that  Mr.  Grcvly  and  the  other  Abolitionists  and  six;ialist« 
deem  tlicm.  There  is  plenty  of  vacant  land  in  the  world,  and  slavery 
to  capital  is  the  "fire  on  the  terrapin***  back''  that  driven  a  rednndanl 
and  wortliiess  jmpulation  from  densely  settled  countries-,  nnd  froiQ 
the  purlieus  of  our  Eastern  cities  to  the  prairies  of  the  West,  It 
is  useful  and  necciwarj'  to  disperse  and  ditiuse  population.  In  new- 
ly and  sparscdy  sottlcfl  countries  it  is  preferable  to  <Jome»tic  davcry- 
But  in  old  countries,  in  society  in  it/t  usual  and  natural  stfttc,  doroes- 
ti(.'  slavery  is  norunil,  nalnrul,  and  necessary,  a»  all  history  proves. 

_  •  With  equal  fnith  in  the  AtlininistrMioD.  we  do  DOt  we  those  «ucouragio^ 
(igiis  in  other  qumien  whieli  are  voncheiifud  to  the  vUion  uf  our  coulribtilor, 
•ud  we  regard  wiib  instinctive  rfpugnanee,  these  Yankee  eoloniuktion  Mhemet, 
whatever  polilieo-ee^ravmically  they  mny  seeni, — Euitob, 
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Ko.  11. 

Bkavte,  gallant  Do  Soto,  the  friend  of  AtalinaHpa,  the  stem 

rebukvr  of  tho  trcachei-j  of  Pizarro  to  the   hist  of  the  Incas, 

khe   favorite  of  fortniie,  the  honored  of  princee,  with  all  of 

life's  lionors  8urr<ninding  hiiQ  I    What  a  contrast  was  snch  a 

I  life  and  such  a  death  ! 

Mitffiirtune  Bcems  to  have  fenced  the  shores  of  Florida  as  ft 
dootued  hind  for  a  whole  generation.  Ko  one  soupht  the  per- 
iloiuj  honor  of  being  it?  adelaulado;  no  longer  were  the  fabu- 
lous rivers  of  gold  permitted  to  dazzle,  or  the  waters  uf  the 
perpetual  fountain  to  allure  the  vanity  or  thirst  of  man. 

lieligious  zeal  alone  Btill  Bovight  this  unconquerable  conn- 
try,  -witliin  which  to  extend  tho  peaceful  conquest  of  tho  Go*- 
pel,  and  in  1.549  the  Dominican  Vatlier  Cancollo,  with  a  num- 
ber of  captive  Indians,  who  were  to  be  returned  to  tlieir  coun- 
trymen and  act  as  interpretcre,  sought  to  win  his  way  to  their 
hearts  by  kindness  and  gentleness ;  but  he  no  sooner  landed, 
tliau  ftiiuBclf  and  two  d  his  confrert*  fell  Tictims  to  thid  dw- 
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tmatftil  jealoasy  which  saw  in  every  white  face  a.  foe.  It  was 
atill  reserved  to  religions  zeal,  twenty  years  later,  to  make 
good  a  lauding  upon  its  shores. 

Don  Pedro  Menendez  de  Aviles  had  lost  a  son  upon  the 
Bahamas,  wliether  devonred  l)y  the  waves,  or  a  prisoner  iu 
the  hands  of  tiie  Indians,  he  C4)uld  not  ascertain ;  while  thus 
restless  and  excited,  and  desirous  of  an  opportunity  of  a.\>- 
proaching  its  shores,  he  learned  that  the  French  Huguenots 
tiad  made  a  landing  on  the  coast  of  (.Carolina,  and  subsefiuent- 
ly  upon  the  St.  John's  river  they  had  planted  a  colony. 

At  tliis  day  it  is  diflicult.to  conceive  the  spirit  with  which 
an  adherent  of  the  Eoman  faith  regarded  the  Lutlicrans,  as 
they  were  then  called. 

Mcneudez  was  as  good  and  stout  a  defender  of  his  fiiith  as 
he  was  of  his  king,  and  he  gladly  availed  himself  of  the  op- 
portunity, under  uie  title  ot  Adelantado  of  Florida,  to  lead  a 
semi-warlike  crusade  ag-ainst  the  Huguenots,  as  despisers  of 
the  faith  as  well  as  intrudei's  on  what  lie  believed  ti.i  bo  tlie 
soil  of  his  Icing. 

SovcreiOTity  was  then  singularly  acquired  by  all  nations. 

The  right  of  discovery  was  the  leading  basis  of  the  claim, 
and  under  this  claim  the  Spaniards  held  the  country  by  yii'- 
tue  of  the  discovery  and  possession  of  Ponce  De  Leon.  They 
also  held  the,  to  them  equaliy  satisfactory,  grant  from  tlie 
Pope  of  all  the  countries  they  might  discover  iu  the  "Western 


A  country  in  which  no  expedition  had  hitherto  been  able 
to  obtain  foothold,  was  now  to  lie  struggled  for  by  the  Hugue- 
nots imder  the  Jfeur  <ic  lis  of  France,  and  the  Spaniards  under 
the  war-cry  of  St  Jago. 

Tlie  historian,  the  chronicler,  and  the  novelist  have  alike 
illustrated  this  period  of  our  early  history.  Important  iu  itself 
as  determming  tlie  future  character  of  the  country,  whether 
French  or  SpanislL,  and  interesting,  as  exhibiting  the  ferocity 
and  inhumanity  of  the  stern  Spanish  leader,  it  illustrates  a 
period  of  the  history  of  our  race,  which  hjis  happily  long  since 
passed  away. 

Tlie  success  of  tiie  Spanish  Adelantailo  was  complete.  He 
At  last  laid  the  permanent  but  almost  usclo:^  fuuiidation  of 
the  dominion  of  the  Spanish  crown  in  Florida,  aiid  ao<iuircd  a 
nearly  baiTcn  conquest;  Spain  never  deriving  anj'  advantage 
from  its  occupaticn,  and  the  extensive  lunits  originally  claim- 
ed to  thcOuIf  of  St.  Lawrence,  which  she  was  never  able  to 
occui)y,  were  graduallv  pujrhed  back  to  the  St.  Mary's. 

The  JIuguenots,  mnler  Ribaut  and  Laudonniere,  had  c<m- 
structcd  a  triangular  fort  of  no  great  T)rctension8  upon  the  SL 
John's  river,  Aud  had  they  exercised  a  moderate  amount  of 
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{>ni(lencc  or  precantion,  the  fate  of  tlie  settlement  \roultI  like- 
y  liave  hceu  rcTeraed  :  but  Iiil>aiit,  with  more  ralor  than  dis- 
cretion, not  content  to  act  on  tl>e  defensive.  t<x»k  tlie  iuitiutiTe, 
and  sailed  with  the  larger  part  of  the  garrisou  to  meet  and 
drive  out  the  Spaniards,  before  they  should  be  established  ; 
biit,  overtaken  by  a  violent  teiui>c8t,  his  reseefe  were  thrown 
npon  the  cc»ast  of  Canaveral. 

The  energetic  ai\d  frenzied  Spanisih  leader,  learning  through 
a  deserter  and  Indian  ppies  of  the  embarkation  of  Kil>aiit.  and 
the  consequent  weakness  of  the  pirrison,  and  feeling  conli- 
dent  that  the  &tonn  would  either  Jriveoff  the  &hip6of  Ribaut, 
or  wreck  them  on  the  coast,  marched  in  the  height  of  the 
storm  to  the  French  fort,  which  fell  an  easy  conquest ;  and  in 
the  success  of  his  \'indictive  and  uncoinprrHni6ino:zeal  agnin&t 
their  faith,  slew  all  except  the  women  and  children.  A  favr 
days  afterwards,  he  encountered  Kibaut  and  his  companionft 
in  distresd;  and  faraislieti,  suffering,  and  defenceless,  they 
were  obliged  or  induce<I  to  surrender  at  discretion,  and  were, 
with  even  leee  palliation,  in  cold  blood  murdered,  vndcr  cir- 
cumstances of  peculiar  atrocity. 

The  French  colony  was  thus  totally  destroyed,  and  no  effort 
was  afterwards  unide  t<>  reinstate  the  pettlements,  an  omission 
the  effect  of  whicli  can  hardly  be  estimated.  Had  the  French 
colonies  remained,  the  whole  of  the  States  bordering  nj>on  the 
Atlantic  would  have  been  oc<'u pied  by  fliem,  and  instead  of  a 
transatlantic  empire  of  English,  Dutch,  and  Swedes,  a  New 
France  would  have  becm  established.  That  the  French  would 
have  successfully  colonized  the  country  at  that  period,  is  evi- 
dent from  their  success  in  Canada,  the  North-west,  and  Iioui- 
siana.  The  French,  but  for  the  weakness  and  inefficjenc}'  of 
their  own  government,  would  have  been  masters  of  this  con- 
tinent. The  French  missionaries  who  penetrated  the  great 
lakes,  the  Elinois,  the  Mississippi,  and  Missouri,  showed  of 
what  excellent  materials  Frenchmen  were.  They  weiv  all 
brave,  courageous,  intelligent,  and  superior  men,  fitted  for  the 
highest  otiiccs, an<]  true  leaders:  we-cun  scarcely  do  too  much 
honor  to  these  early  French  missionaries.  All  this  splendid 
inheritance  of  the  future  was  forfeited  by  the  apparently  triv- 
ial accident  of  liibaut's  g<iing  to  sea  and  being  overtaken  by 
a  gJiIe.  By  such  accidents,  or  rather  liy  such  slight  events^ 
are  the  destinies  of  countries  affected.  But  this  nappcning, 
Menendez  conquered,  and  St.  Augustine  was  settled  perma- 
nently, and  thus  has  the  honor  of  being  by  more  than  forty 
years  the  oldest  town  in  the  United  States. 

The  memory  of  former  difficulties  with  the  '^  1-  seem* 

by  this  period  to  have  become  effaced  in  the  i  i  the  na- 

tives.    Both   the  French  and  the  Spaniards  were  received 
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peacofnlly,  and  no  obstacles  were  inteq>nsed  to  their  prosecn- 
r  titig^  their  settlements.     On  the  contrary,  the  Indiana  exhibited 

great  kindness  and  cordiality,  with   a  dis])ositiou   to  render 
jctu  assistance.     Tliis,  in  tact,  -was  the  recei>tioii   that  all  tlie 
krrencli  settlement!?  in  this  country  met  with  ;  and  they  Bcera 
■of  all  natidiis  to  have  better  undei-stood  and  ajiprociuted  the 
^Indian  character,  and  to  have  gained  much  more  ready  access 
to  them. 

The  fir«t  intercourse  of  the  Spaniards  with  them  was  of  a 
different  character.    Tliey  came  seeking  gold,  and  regardless 
of  the  Mieaus  by  which  it  was  ac(|uirc'Ci,  and  almost  immedi- 
ately enslaved  the  Indian  tribW,  and  initii'sed  upon  them  l>ur- 
pidene  of  the  mf>8t  onerous  character.     The  cruelticsi  practised 
uipon  them  were  such  as  to  create  a  strong  feeling  of  animad- 
pifrcrsion  on  the  ]>art  of  their  fipiritual  guides,  and  led  to  the 
Enforcement  of  severe  enactments  against  the  contiiiuanco  of 
■nch  a  system. 

r  ,    THE  RELIGION  OF  OUR  SLAVES. 

Tot  Her.  J.  D.  Mitchell,  of  Lyuchbar^  Ya.,  in  «  l»te  addreia  hefortt  th«  a«- 
l^i«ly  for  «fTurdiug  roligivus  instrttclion  to  the  ncgroo*,  thus  Itoltlly  testifitt  lo 
l|h«  religon*  0(lrAUu«nieiit  of  this  cIom  vt  our  popnintion  at  the  South : 

I  feel  it  to  be  a  duty  to  defend  the  Christian  character  of 
our  slaves,  to  whom  we  preach  the  g<»spel,  and  witli  whom 
we  tjii  down  at  the  table  or  one  common  Lor«l ;  and,  in  oppo- 
c»rioii   to  the  statements  of  travelers  and  authors,  on  which 
Bir.  Barnes  relies,  I  may  be  permitted  to  bear  my  testimony, 
|bai«ed  upon  an  experience  derived  from  a  pastorate  of  twen- 
Fty-eevcn  years,  over  mastere  and  servants,  during  which  I 
have  always  had  in  the  church  under  my  care,  from  five  to 
one  hundred  colored  metubers — «lavef ,'  and  I  do  now  declare, 
that  in  my  judgment,  aud  in  that  of  the  intelligent  Eldernhip 
Lwith  whom  it  hat^  boon  my  privilege  to  be  associated  in  the 
woveniiiient  of  the  church,  "Ma^  our  col/yred  memJwrs  have 
Wachibited  a  unlfonn  consixttm-y  of  montl  and  rduji'ous  char- 
MlcftT."     In  my  long  pastorate,  I  i-emember  onlv  three  cases 
of  discipline  amongst  the  servants;  nor  can  a  Christian  ser- 
vant ]»e  guilty  of  open  immorajity,  or  of  inconsioteiit  deport- 
ment, and  escape  the  notice  and  censure  of  the  church.     For 
while  the  wicked  around  are  ever  watching  for  their  halting, 
Clin'stians  are  peculiarly   watchful  <n'er  one   another,   aud 
every  delinqueney  is  almost  certainly  rejtorted  to  the  pa.'^tur 
or  elders.     Instances  of  high-toned  ])iety  are  fre<iueut  among 
M/i«m.     Not  more  frequent  perhaps  aujong  the  wnitcs,  Nortn 
tor  South,     How  many  Harlan  Pages  arc  there  in  Kow  York! 
IIow  many  Isabella  Grahams  J     How  many  Miss  Alibones 
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in  Phnadelphia  ?  The  f^reat  mass  of  Christians  possess  a  piHy 
of  the  '*  hunibkf!t  order."  Now,  sir,  on  almost  every  planta- 
tion in  the  South,  where  rcli|^ion  has  taken  hold, you  will  find 
one  or  more  servants  cruiiunt  for  piety,  whose  defection  in 
morals  or  religion  would  be  almost  as  much  a  subject  of  re- 
mark, as  the  defection  of  their  mastei's.  One  of  the  most 
pleasing  and  mighty  reforms  wrought  in  our  world  daring 
the  last  twenty-five  or  thirty  years,  has  been  accomplibheu 
among  the  slaves  of  the  South,  Thousands  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands liave  been  converted  to  God,  and  their  condition  in  all 
respects  greatly  ameliorated.  Houses  of  worehip  are  built  in 
■many  places  for  their  especial  iise ;  while  a  large  space  in 
P#t.'t'ry  house  of  worship  is  appropriated  to  them.  Sut  to  their 
honor  be  it  said,  tliat  the  "  Motliodist  Episcojial  Church  South  " 
takes  the  lead  in  the  religious  instruction  of  tlie  Negro.  In 
the  year  1856,  tliey  appropriated  $45,000  to  niissiont;  in  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Alabama — nearly  all  of  which  went 
to  sustain  mi8sion8  to  the  slaves ;  and  they  have  their  regular 
koircuits,  with  traveling  and  stationed,  preachers,  and  districts, 
Fwith  their  Presiding  Elders,  and  a  great  and  blessed  work  tire 
thoy  doing.  May  God  speed  them  in  that,  and  in  all  their 
labors  of  love,  ^le  Rev.  Bishop  Early,  of  the  "Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  South,"  not  long  since  visited  one  of  the 
rice  islands  near  Savannah,  a  part  of  this  mission  field.  Here 
are  largo  estates,  and  n  large  number  of  slaves,  who,  although 
within  hearing  of  the  bells  of  Savannah,  have  never  seen  tie 
city.  The  Christian  minister  is  with  them  there  on  Sabbath, 
and  in  the  week ;  and  many  have  become  pious.  The  liishop 
preached  to  them,  and  observing  their  solemn  and  unbroken 
attention,  he  was  much  aifecteu.  He  thought  of  the  provi- 
dence of  God  that  brought  tJiem  to  these  shores,  and  of  Uia 
grace  that  had  brouglit  so  many  to  Christ ;  and  he  asks  tliem, 
10<r<;  xuere  you  tioentu  years  ayo'f  There  was  a  pause,  and 
then  an  old  man  answered,  and  the  others  repeated  after  him, 
"In  the  region  and  shadow  of  death,  master."  Again,  be 
asked,  "What  did  yon  know  of  the  Apostles  Creed,  and  Ten 
Commandants,  and  the  Lord's  Prayer,  ten  years  ago?"  They 
answered,  "  Nothiug  at  all,  masler^  Again,  he  asked,  "  What 
did  you  know  of  the  Bible,  and  the  Christian  religion  \ " 
They  answered,  jVothin^  at  all,  nothing  at  all,  till  t/w  LoriTy 
man  hrowjht  it  to  w*."  Here  is  a  mighty  moral  change — a 
people  emei'ge<l  from  heathenish  darkness  into  the  light  of 
the  gospel  of  Christ.  Here,  sir,  is  a  wide,  inviting  tield  i-{fe 
for  the  harvest,  and  from  it  you  have  already  garnered  some 

firecious  grain  ;  and  there  yet  awaits  your  faith  and  labors  of 
ove,  a  larger  ingathering  of  souls  redeemed.     Ix)ok  at  the 
field ;  extending  from  tiio  Brandy  wine  to  the  Rio  Grande, 
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with  a  population  of  more  than  9,000,000  bouIs,  of  whom 
more  than  3,000,000  are  slaves.  Tlie  church  to  which  I  be- 
long, which  will  be  known,  after  April  next,  as  the  "  United 
Synod  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  America"  is  one  of  the 
agencies  through  which  you  may  operate  on  that  vast  and 
difficult  field.  ^  •'  -^     ^ 

Before  cloBing  the  subject  we  introduce  a  corroJjw*Hng  ex- 
tract from  the  Mobile  H<erald  and  Tribune :      ^ 

"Among  the  Old  School  Presbyterians  it  is, stated  that 
about  one  nundrcd  ministers  are  engaged  in  the  religious  in- 
struction of  the  negroes  exclusively.  In  South  Carolina  alone 
there  are  forty-five  churches  or  chapels  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  appropriated  exclusively  to  negroes ;  thirteen  clergy- 
men devote  to  them  their  whole  time,  and  twenty-seven  a 
portion  of  it ;  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  persons  of  the  same 
faith  are  engaged  in  imparting  to  them  catechetical  instruc- 
tion." 

It  is  in.  view  of  such  facts  as  these,  that  one  of  our  cotem- 
porarics,  (the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,)  though  not  free  from  a 
certain  degree  of  anti-slavery  proclivity,  makes  the  following 
candid  admission : 

"The  intrcxluction  of  African  slavery  into  the  colonies  of  North  Americw 
though  doubtless  broaght  about  by  wicked  means,  may  in  the  end  accomplish 
sreat  good  to  Africa;  a  good,  perhaps,  to  be  effected  in  no  other  way.  Ilua- 
Ireds  and  thousands  have  already  been  saved  temporally  and  spiritually,  who 
otherwise  must  have  perished.  Through  these  and  their  descendants  it  Is  that 
civilization  and  Christianity  have  been  sent  back  to  the  perishing  milliuue  of 
Afnca." 


VICES  OF  GREAT  CITIES. 

The  Rev.  R.  Everest,  one  of  the  ablest  statisticians  and 
purest  moralists  in  Europe,  has  lately  published  a  tract,  in 
which  he  shows : 

1.  From  Duchatelet's  work,  that  in  tliat  portion  of  Paris 
which  may  be  classed  as  the  Court  circle,  the  number  of 
women  of  abandoned  character,  are  as  one  to  142  of  the  total 
population — whilst  in  what  may  be  classed  the  plebeian  cir- 
cle, the  proportion  is  1  to  557. 

2.  From  English  statistics,  that  in  London,  in  the  Court  cir- 
cle, the  illegitimate  births  are  about  1  in  15,  and  in  the  ple- 
beian circle,  1  in  about  30. 

How  sad  are  the  comments  of  Mr.  Everest.  Is  it  for  tliis 
we  are  asked  to  exchange  our  institutions  at  the  South  ?  Are 
wo  BO  emulous  of  the  corruptions  of  great  cities  and  of  "free 
society  ?"    We  quote  : 

*'  Round  the  Archiepiscopal  towers  of  Lambeth,  amid  the 
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elegant  villas  of  Kensington,  and  the  habitations  of  "onr  hoA 
loved  Guni'ds,"  illicit  inteicoui"se  is  more  active  than  by  thai 
gin-sliops  of  llolbom,  and  the  infamous  pnrliens  of  th^j 
Strand.  Tlie  neighborhood  of  the  Palace  itself,  where  dwells  | 
the  Saored  Majesty,  only  to  be  approached  with  uncovered  i 
head  and  bended  knee,  and  whence  issue  tlie  periodical  pro* 
clamations  against  vice  asid  immorality,  fares  not  a  whit  bet- 
ter. Nor  ha*  the  presence  of  that  august  body — the  House ; 
of  Lords — aided,  as  it  has  been,  by  an  additional  number  of  | 
Bishops,  sufficed  to  stay  the  nestilence.  The  farther  we  re- 1 
move  from  the  regions  of  rennement,  the  lees  does  the  evil ' 
appear. 

"Tlie  observations  of  two  centuries  ago  have  tallied  with  tho 
observations  of  to-day — and  there  is  no  evidence  that  I  can ' 
find  to  contradict  them.     Are  we  not  then  entitled  to  consider 
it  as  jirobable,  that  wherever  privileged  orders  exist,  or  have 
existed,  coJiqnerors,  courts,  and  nobles,  and   their  parasites^ 
they  have  made  use  of  their  political  power  and  the  wealth.  | 
that  accompanies  it,  without  the  responsibilities  of  marriage,  i 
Christian,  Mahometan,  or  Ileathon,  the   creeds  of  the  cava- 
liers may  have  been  various,  the  following  has  been   in  the 
main   the  same — the   following  of  Epicurus.     In   the  East, 
whore  polygamy  is  allowed,  it  is  Tnostly  the  potentates   that  I 
are  so  licentious.    Their  eijual**  come  to  them   as  wives,  and] 
their  inferiors  as  concubines,  whilst  the  industinous  man  gene-j 
rally  finds  one  wife  quite  suflicient." 


EARLY  HISTORY  OF  ACRICOLTlfRE  IN  VIRGINIA/ 

NO  I. 

TuE  Colony  of  Virginia  M'as  founded  in  1G07  by  advcnturere  i 
from  England  under  a  royal  charter,  granted  by  James  I.  to  J 
a  company  for  that  purpose,  and  continued  under  such  pro-| 

f>rietary  government  for  sixteen  veal's.  The  English  nation.  < 
lad  long  been  cedehrated  ftjr  arts  and  arms,  and  tliis  was  not  j 
the  least  remarkaldc  era  in  their  history.  Her  civilization,! 
based  on  a  variety  of  piu^suits,  a  minute  subdivision  of  labor, 
and  a  kind  and  degree  of  freedom  unknown  to  Coutiuentatj 
Enroi>e,  had  in  the  preceding  reign  received  an  impulse,  and! 
in  a  new  direction — which  had  not  yet  spent  its  force.  Herl 
insular  position  and  naval  power  gave  her  great  advantages! 
for  fiuncltiig  colonies  a.s  well  a.-^  extending  her  commerce. 
The  "  London  Company  "  which  planted  Virginia  was  cotn- 


*  Prepkrod  At  the  instance  of  the  VirginiA  Agricultani.1  Soci«tj,  by  Tf.  F.1 
Cabell,  of  Virginia. 
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poeed  of  the  first  nobility,  gentry,  and  merchants  of  the  conn- 
try.  Tlio  objects  proposed  in  the  Plantation — moral,  political, 
and  economical — were  highly  commendable.  Their  general  * 
plan  was  not  wholly  such  as  wonld  now  be  approved  ;  but  far 
wiser,  more  hnmane  and  just  than  that  of  the  S])aniards  of 
the  South.  Their  success,  partial  as  it  was  at  first,  was  not 
attained  without  frequent  disasters  that  threatened  total  mis- 
carriage, and  tlie  bitterest  experience  was  often  repeated  be- 
fore the  8ufi*erer8  would  profit  by  its  lessons.  Tlie  sad  talc  of 
misgovernment  from  abroad,  of  insubordination,  inipro\ri« 
dence  and  want  of  caution  at  homo,  is  told  by  our  early  his- 
torians. And  yet  did  these  evils  give  occasion  for  the  exer- 
cise of  tlie  opposite  virtues  of  patient  submission  to  tlie  pri- 
vations incident  to  their  situation,  heroic  courage,  industry, 
economy  and  thrift. 

Tlie  first  settlers,  besides  provisions  for  their  immediate 
support,  brought  with  them  tools  for  clearing  the  forest  and 
erecting  buildings,  and  the  implements  of  husbandry  most 
needed  in  their  then  situation.  Had  these  been  properly  used 
from  the  first  and  their  energies  steadily  directed  to  raise  the 
means  of  future  subsistence,  our  story  would  have  been  differ- 
ent. They  had  no  doubt  much  to  learn  on  coming  to  a  new 
country,  but  this  knowledge  might  have  been  attained  with- 
out their  forgetting  so  much  of  what  they  brought  with 
them. 

For  we  are  not  to  snpi)oso  that  these  men  or  their  successors 
were  wholly  ignorant  ot  good  husbandry  as  it  M'as  underetood 
and  practised  in  England.  Tlic  works  of  Fitzherbert,  Tusser, 
and  Plat,  were  already  published.  Tliose  of  Markhain,  Pluttes, 
Weston,  BIythe,  and  llartlib  appeared  in  no  long  time  after 
and  when  the  plantei-s  wore  in  a  better  condition  to  profit  of 
their  instructions.  The  leaders  of  society  in  Virginia  through- 
out the  colonial  period  were  to  some  extent  men  of  education 
and  reading.  During  all  this  time  they  were  eontimially  rein- 
forced by  men  of  the  same  stamp,  as  well  as  by  practical  far- 
mers from  abroad.  Much  of  the  instruction  contained  in  the 
books  just  mentioned  was  inapplicable  to  their  Mants — even 
more  so  then  than  now.  But  in  tliein  were  to  be  found  just  prin- 
ciples and  wise  precepts  which  had  been  tested  by  the  expe- 
rience of  ages.  It  would  have  been  strange  iiuleod  then  if 
our  early  history  furnisiied  no  evidence  of  agricultural  knowl- 
edge or  judicious  practice  on  the  part  of  the  old  j)lanter8  of 
Virginia. 

An  eminent,  and  the  earliest  benefactor  of  Virginia  agricul- 
ture w^as  Ctipt.  John  Smithy  the  true  founder  of  the  Colony, 
who,  having  been  previously  known  as  an  adventurous  trav- 
eler, and  a  brave  and  chivalrous  eoldier,  was  ^er^uQ^d^iA  Vq 
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take  part  in  this  new  enterpriso.  At  first  he  acted  in  stibo!^ 
dination  to  one  or  two  nominal  superiors.  Tlie!?e  provini»  in- 
I-capablc,  were  Buperpe<led,  and  Smith,  risinj^  at  once  to  his 
'proper  level  ii«  leader  of  the  movement,  exhibited  in  his  new 
position  moral  and  intellectual  (pialitice  and  administrative 
talent-,  as  conspicuous  as  hud  been  his  fortitude  and  energy  Id 
his  former  varied  career. 

The  site  of  their  settlement  once  chosen,  the  means  of  de« 
fence  against  hostile  demonstration  providetl,  and  the  adven- 
Lturcrs  set  on  work,  he  proceeded,  with  a  few  eonipaniuns  and 
.slender  appointments*  to  explore  the  coasts  of  our  bay,  the 
shores  of  our  principal  rivers,  the  seats  of  Uie  aborigines — 
their  numbers  and  strength,  and  at  length  to  maj)  out  the 
country  for  the  future  giiidance  of  the  colonists  and  tLe  satia- 
faction  of  his  countrymen  abroad.  When  occasion  requited, 
heo^'eraw('d  the  natives,  suppressed  faction  and  mutiny  among 
bis  own  people,  and  honestly  endeavored  during  his  briof 
government  of  three  years  to  carry  out  the  policy  of  bis  6U- 
periors,  however  he  might  doubt  its  wisdom.  His  etforts  in 
this  cause  did  not  cease  with  these  necessary  preliminary  la- 
bors. By  the  Spanish  conquests  in  other  parts  of  America,  a 
century  before,  individuals  had  been  enriched  atid  the  power 
and  resources  of  their  native  State  greatly  enhanced.  If  any  of 
onr  adventurers  lutd  been  attracted  hither  l)v  similar  hopes  and 
tlie  exj>cct;ition  of  having  them  inunediately  gratitied,  Smith 
■wavS  candid  and  prompt  to  wake  them  up  from  their  dreams 
and  to  Itriiig  them  to  more  sober  and  rational  views  of  their 
situation,  lie  had  at  once  to  encourage  the  desponding  and 
to  modetate  the  over-sanguine,  by  showing  them  the  solid  ad- 
vantages within  their  reach  and  the  obstacles  to  their  attain- 
ment. He  had  noted  the  soil,  the  natural  growth  and  culti- 
vated firoducts  of  this  wild  region  of  their  choice;  had 
FvObscrved  the  manners  of  the  natives  and  whatever  in  their 
economy  could  bo  converted  t^>  the  use  of  his  countrymen; 
and  l»v  his  foresight  and  address  had  ]>rocured  from  tne  for- 
mer the  means  of  subsistence  for  the  latter  before  they  were 
prepared  to  raise  it  for  themselves.  Sagacity  such  aa  his 
could  not  fail  to  perceive  the  possibilities  of  the  new  position. 
Tliis  was  indeed  no  El-Dorailo.  Here  were  no  semi-civilized 
empires  where  heaps  of  precious  metals,  accunndated  tiirough 
centuries,  could  be  obtained  by  violence  or  trutbc.  I3nt  tlier«> 
was  here  that,  which  was  still  better — a  fair  hind  with  a  fer- 
tile soil,t  lying  under  a  temperate  clime.     Indicatiou6  were 

•  With  twelve  men  in  a  boat  uf  three  toil*. — (Smith'a  lii»Uiry  of  Virginiis 
II.  99.) 

f  Smith,  I.  ll»-ia,  2:21,  II.  74;  Slith.  \%,  61. 132;  Jolin  Rulfc  in  HUtorKwl 
Regieter,  I.  109.     Other  and  sufficiently  accnmt«  de»criptioiu  of  the  aoil  of 
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not  wanting  of  valuable  minerals  and  precious  metals,*  win ch 
might  bo  discovered  in  time,  but  the  search  for  them  must  bo 
postponed  to  their  more  urgent  necessities.  Agriculture  was' 
the  true  foundation  of  such  a  commonwealth  as  their's.  Cher- 
ish and  extend  that,  and  commerce  and  manufactures,  if  not 
discouraged  or  repressed,  would  follow  in  due  order."  The 
natives  have  nothing  wortJi  taking  but  their  land,  which  could 
be  bought  for  a  tritle,  and  of  that  tliere  was  enough  for  both 
parties,  so  long  as  their  mutual  engagements  were  observed 
with  good  faitli.  When  these  were  violated  he  was  prompt 
to  assert  the  rights  of  the  superior  race.  These  might  emu- 
late the  Spaniards — not  in  their  injustice  and  oppression — but 
in  their  cnteii)rise,  fortitude  and  constancy;  in  their  syste- 
matic efforts  to  improve  their  new  acquisitions,  not  only  by 
increased  production  of  what  they  found  there,  but  by  the  in- 
troduction from  abroad  of  other  staples  suited  to  the  latitude-f 
The  country  at  first  offered  to  view  a  boundless  forest — a  few 
spots,  the  seats  of  the  natives,  excepted.  But  let  them  pro- 
ceed with  stout  heart  and  strong  hand  to  remove  this  usurping 
growth — which  might  itself  be  converted  into  a  source  of 
of  wealthif — ami  the  scene  thus  opened  would  soon  reward 
their  labors  with  the  means  of  inaependent  subsistence  and 
the  coramodi.ies  of  a  new  commerce. 

Such  was  the  policy  of  Smith,  and  the  true  policy  of  every 
new  country  such  as  was  ours.  In  our  day  it  is  well  tmder- 
stood  what  sort  of  men  are  best  suited  to  the  backwoods  ;  and 
such,  as  it  were  by  instinct,  betake  them  to  the  frontiere  and 
prepare  the  way  for  the  planter,  who  follows  in  their  wake,  to 
enter  on  the  operations  of  a  rude  husbandry,  which  should 
regularly  im])rove  with  the  opening  of  the  country  and  the 
increase  of  the  population.  But  the  majority  of  those  to  whom 
the  exhortations  of  Smith  were  addressed — being  either  gentle- 
men or  artisans^ — were  ill-fitted  by  their  condition  and  previous 
training  to  carry  them  out.  Of  this  he  often  complain6,§  and 
his  reclamations  may  have  led  to  the  correction  of  an  error, 
■which,  if  persisted  in,  must  have  seriously  retarded  their  suc- 
cess.    He,  however,  enforced  his  orders  by  his  own  example, 

ginia,  either  generally  or  iu  particular  localities,  after  it  was  farther  explored, 
or  ad  it  f5r#t  a^>peari'il  may  !.e  fuuud  in  "Tlie  I'erfeot  De«uri]>tion  of  N'irgiiiia, 
in  1648," — (llist.  lUjj'istcr,  II.  70;)  in  the  Journali*  of  Glover  and  of  Clayton; 
in  Beverley's  History,  H.  II.  chap.  3;  in  Hugh  Jones'  "Present  State  of  Vir- 
ginia," 1724;  in  the  W'estovcr  ManuscriptJt;  in  the  Memoirs  of  a  Huguenot 
Family  ;  in  tlie.loiirnal  of  Uarnaby  in  1759,  (Uist  Kegiiter,  V.  33,  151-*/;)  and 
of  Col.  Smith  in  1773. 

•Smith,  I.  \>:>,  lUO;  IL  CO,  74. 

f  Smith,  II.  74. 

I  Smith,  I.  201. 

g  Smith.  1.202,  222,  286,  341,  IL  84,  86,  88,  66,  95,  100.  104;  niatoTV<i«l 
Bitter,  L  66. 
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and  to  sliow  that  he  did  not  consider  personal  labor  a  degra- 
datiou,  he  participated  in  their  rougliest  ttiils  and  Bcautiest 
fare.*  The  cheert'uhiess,  also,  with  which  the  gentlemen,  hia 
companions,  followed  their  leader  in  this  novel  emplnyment, 
was  as  honorable  to  them  as  it  has  been  useful  to  posterity.f 
For  this  instance  has  had  all  the  force  of  a  jfreccthni — there 
having  never  since  been  a  time  when  gentlemen  of  Virginia, 
not  content  with  directing  tlie  labors  of  their  people,  would 
fail  to  "  lend  a  hand"  when  emergencies  demanded  their  co- 
operatloa. 

In  the  volume  of  annals  which  Smith  has  left  to  posterity 
may  be  read  these  and  many  other  pro<jf»  of  his  zeal  for  "The 
Action,"  and  of  the  discretion  by  M-hich  it  was  guided.  Here, 
also,  may  ^bo  found  the  germs  of  many  other  things  which 
atterwartls  grew  up  to  maturity4  This  was  not  a  commercial 
colony,  but  emphatically  a  *'  Plantation,"  and  such  having 
been  its  prevailing  character  to  the  present  hour,  agricultnre 
has  continued  to  be  its  chief  interest.  To  procure  the  "pitch, 
tar,  soap-ashes,  wainscot,  cl.ip-board,"  and  other  "corautodi- 
ties,"'  which  were  the  earliest  returns  in  the  way  of  exports  to 
the  mother-country,  was  but  to  prepare  the  way  for  raising 
the  staff  of  life.  'J"he  art  of  producing  their  maize,  pulse,  and 
edible  roots  Avas  caught  from  the  savages.  Experiments  were 
tried  with  English  grain,  fruit,  and  vegetables;  and,  jis  if  he 
foresaw  the  unhappy  change  which  a  wasteful  cuUui'e  would 
-bring  over  the  whole  fair  scene  before  liim,  Iw  ^xjinted  to  the 
^Vtri/  tntims  of  iitt  rcatvndwn  which  pontenty  fum  only  bv^tm 
to  use  with  f^'tet  aft>'r  a  bime  of  two  centurits. 

And  such  are  a  few  ol  the  benefits  which  the  Virginia 
Plantation  received  from  this  remarkal)le  man  ;  who,  having 
figured  in  courts  and  canii)S,  jiroved  himself  jis  ready  with  the 
axe  or  6[):iile  a.s  he  luui  been  with  swiird  or  spear,  and  whose 
right  hand  did  not  altogether  lofse  its  cunning  while  using  the 
pen.  When  such  an  <iiie  is  culled  to  initiate  so  great  an  en- 
terprise, a  character  of  so  rare  a  type  must  impress  itself  on 
the  men  of  after  time.  Many  have  been  the  \  irginians  who 
showed  the  same  traits — sketches  as  it  were  with  a  lighter 
hand  and  in  fainter  colors.  But  to  exliibit  this,  in  grander 
outline  and  yet  fairer  proportions,  was  reserved  for  that  man 
who  was  summoned  to  usher  in  the  new  era. 


•  Smith,  I.  165,  240. 

JSiuilli,  I.  1 98 ;  Historical  [(ogiatar,  L  67. 
Siuiiii,  IL  asy-io. 
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THE  RANDOLPH  EMANCIPATED  SLAVES. 

STATISTICS    OF    POPULATION,    MORALS     AND     COMFORT   OF    NKQROKS 

'  BLAVK8    AND    EMANCIPATED.* 

On  the  occasion  of  your  late  visit  to  Prince  Edward,  you 
requested  me  to  furnish  you  the  history,  statistics  and  result 
of  the  experiment  of  the  emancipation  of  his  slaves,  by  the 
late  Kichard  Randolph,  deceased.  I  have  not  been  unmind- 
ful of  my  promise  to  endeavor  to  do  so,  but  the  official 
records  famish  me  but  little  information,  and,  more  than  & 
half-century  having  elapsed,  since  Mr.  Kandolph's  death,  the 
recollections  of  but  few  gentlemen  give  me  any  material  aid 
in  preparing  the  paper  you  desire.  An  intelligent  corres- 
pondent of  one  of  the  Baltimore  journals,  (the  Sun,  J  believe,) 
was  on  a  recent  visit  to  Prince  Edward,  and  has  written  a 
communication  on  this  subject,  of  more  interest  than  I  can 
hope  to  make  this  letter.  My  purpose  was  to  furnish  yon  a 
copy  of  this  well-written  article,  with  the  expectation  that  it 
would  meet  your  wishes.  A  renewed  request,  however,  from 
yourself  and  others  to  confirm  the  views  thus  forcibly  pre- 
sented by  this  correspondent,  has  induced  me  to  comply  with 
my  original  promise,  with  such  material  as  I  have  been  ena- 
bled to  gather. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  or  irrevelant  to  give  you  the  circum- 
stances mider  which  these  slaves  were  emancipated.  John 
Kandolph,  Sr.,  resided  at  Mattoax,  in  Cliestertield  county, 
Va.,  and  died  in  1775.  His  M'idow  survuved  him,  as  also 
his  children,  llichard,  (only  five  years  of  age  at  the  time  of 
his  fatlier's  death,)  TlieodJric  and  John,  (afterwards  the  bril- 
liant orator  of  lloaiioke.)  The  father,  John  Ilandolj>h,  Sr., 
died  possessed  of  vast  real  estate  and  of  a  large  number  »>f 
slaves.  Theodoric,  tlio  son,  died,  without  issue,  in  1791,  and 
Richard  and  John  received,  by  inheritance  or  by  will,  nearly 
the  whole,  if  not  all,  of  this  large  estate.  Tlie  portion  of 
their  patrimony,  which  consisted  of  slaves,  was  encnmberod 
with  mortgages,  which  their  father  liad  given  thereon  to 
secure  and  satisty  debts  contracted  by  liimself,  or  liabilities 
incurred  as  security  for  others.  Kichard  Tiandolpli  is  repre- 
sented to  have  early  exhibited  much  genius,  and  his  fine  tal- 
ents were  cultivated,  with  mncli  care,  under  the  judicirms 
direction  of  Judge  St.  George  Tucker,  who  had  married  his 
widowed  mother  in  1778.  In  17SU  Kichard  Kandolph  mar- 
ried J  udith  Kandolpli,  daughter  of  Thomas  Mann  Kand()li)h, 
of  TiK'kahoe.  She  Avas  a  woman  of  great  strength  of  mind 
and  highly  cultivated,  and  to  her  gifts  and  accomplishments 

•Letter  from  F.  N.  Watkin^  to  Mr.  RuflSn. 
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she  added  a  benevolence  and  goodness  of  heart  rarely 
eiiualled.  "WHien,  in  1791,  Kichard  Randolph,  on  attaining 
the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  took  poeseesion  of  his  estates, 
and  made  "  Bizarre/'  near  Farmville,  his  residence,  and  as* 
snined  the  immediate  control  of  his  large  property.  No 
slaves  in  the  country  had  a  kinder  master  and  mistress  than 
did  his ;  nor  were  there  two  persons  better  qualified,  by 
nature  and  education,  to  prepare  them  for  the  freedom  whicn 
awaited  some  of  them.    The  liens  on  the  slaves  were  still 

,  unsatisfied ;  and  the  debt,  (due  principally,  if  not  wholly, 
abroad,)  iijcreased  by  contiuning  interest  thereon.  Richard 
Randoli»h  was  educated  for  the  bar,  and  contemplated  enter- 
ing on  the  practice  of  his  profession.  In  1796  he  died.  I 
learn  that  he  was  an  enthusiastic  politician,  and  that  of  the 
"  RepiibRcau"  party,  of  that  day,  few  were  more  zealous 
adherents  than  "  Citizen"  Randolph,  (by  which  name  he  pre- 
ferred to  be  called,) 
The  American  and  French  revolutions,  and  the  nnited  ei- 

^  periment  ot  constitutional  Ireedom  hero,  had  given  birth  to 
various  theorioB  of  the  rights  of  man  and  the  abstract  opin- 
ions of  the  perfect  equality  among  men.  The  most  extreme 
of  tliese  views,  I  leani,  Mr.  Randolph  maintained.  While 
he  has  left  the  reputation  of  being  a  very  kind-hearted  man, 
of  great  integrity,  I  do  not  understand  that  he  was  a  very 
practical  man.  Richard  Randolph's  will  bears  date  the  18th 
February,  in  the  20lh  year  of  American  Independence ;  it 
was  recorded  in  one  of  the  then  district  coui-ts  of  Virginia, 
held  at  Prince  Edward  C.  II.,  on  the  8th  April,  1797.  By 
his  will  he  emancipated  his  slaves  (jjrospectively)  for  reasons 
stated  there  at  length,  and  with  provisions  which  will  be 
here  stated.  The  Icngtii  of  this  portion  of  his  will  forbids  its 
being  copied  here.     Ine  language,  views,  and  train  of  argu- 

^  ment,  one  such  as  might  be  exjjected  to  spring  from  the  wOd-  ^_ 
est  and  most  extreme  dncirines  in  regard  to  human  liberty  of  ^| 
the  political  school  of  tlie  French  revolutionists,  which  opin-  ^^ 
ions  tlien  infected  many  of  the  first  minds  in  Virginia  and 
the  oilier  Southern  States.  ISTow,  they  are  to  be  found  only  ^ 
iiiainttiiued  by  Northern  abolitionists,  and  with  them  founded  ■ 
upnn  very  different  grounds,  and  proceeding  from  entirely  ^ 
difl'erent  sources.  It  is  enough  here  to  state  that  the  will  oi  -d 
Richard  Randolnh  provided  fliat  as  soon  as  the  mortgages  on  — ^ 
his  slaves  could  ue  paid  off,  that  all  his  then  remaining  ninrco  * — ^ 
should  be  emancipated ;  and  that  ftutr  hundred  acres  of  hii 
land,  in  fee-simple  right,  should  be  divided  among  the  headg 
of  families  among  them,  in  suelt  maimer  as  his  wife  should 
direct.  So  much  is  left  to  Iter  discretion  in  this  respect,  gc 
iQUch  recoimnended  to  her  boaevoleut  care,  and  so  much  wa 
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actually  done  in  the  best  manner  for  the  object  Ly  her  in 
after  time,  that  it  is  certain  that  his  wife  entirely  concurred 
with  tlie  tcAtjitor  in  hia  views — and  that,  in  her  much  longer 
continued  life,  every  care  was  used  to  make  the  Bubseqnent 
and  final  act  of  emancipation  as  bcnoHcial  as  popsiblc  to  the 
slaves  emaiiciiJ.atciL  For  these  reasons,  added  to  the  previous 
necessai-y  sales  of  a  large  number  of  the  slaves,  to  satisfy  the 
debts,  and  mortgages,  wliich  sales  must  have  been  so  directed 
as  to  leave  for  freedom  those  who  were  most  tit  to  be  so  re- 
manded, there  could  not  be  a  condition  of  slaves  more  favor- 
able for  emancipation  to  bo  beneficial— or  to  be  the  least  inju-* 
rious  to  til  em. 

The  large  "British"  debt  referred  to, it  seems,  had  not  been 
paid  iu  1T9G  or  7.  Efforts  to  extinguish  it^  in  the  lifclime  of 
Mr.  liandolpli,  proved  unavailing, and  subsequent  to  lits  death 
a  sale  of  a  laiH^e  portion  of  the  morgagcd  sJaverf  was  made  ; 
how  many  were  sold  I  have  not  ascertaiiied.  I  Icaru  from 
one  or  two  of  the  emancipated  negroes  that  more  than  one 
hundred  were  thus  sold — and  I  have  heard  much  higher  esti- 
matea  of  the  number  made.  The  unsold  portion  of  tho  slaves 
remained  io  the  service  of  the  representatives  of  Richard 
Randolph  till  1810  or  11,  nrobably  to  satisfy',  from  the  profits 
of  the  real  estate,  the  balance  of  the  unpaid  debt.  In  Feb- 
marj'  of  ISIO  or  11,  the  dii'octions  of  the  testator,  iu  reference 
to  the  settlement  of  his  emancipated  slaves,  were  executed 
by  selling  off  and  assigning,  iu  lots  of  five  to  fifty  acres,  some 
four  to  five  hundred  acres  of  land  to  the  slaves,  and  by  giving 
them  their  freedom.  This  land  lies  two  or  three  miles  West 
of  Farmville,  and  to  the  vllhige  and  vicinity  was  given  the 
name  of  "Israil  Hill." 

From  the  only  reenrd  I  can  find  of  any  part  of  these  tran- 
sactions, the  number  of  emancipated  slaves,  at  that  time,  was 
teventy-two.  Two  of  the  men,  (carpentei-s,)  with  small  fami- 
lies, were  located  in  the  now  town  of  Farmville,  where  they 
and  their  descendants  now  live.  The  "Israelites  "  proper  were 
mainly  farmero  and  planters. 

In  isiu  or  11,  we  find  the  slaves  of  Richard  Randolph  tak- 
ing jiDSJessiou  of  tlieir  land  and  entering  upon  the  so-called 
enjoj'inent  of  their  freedom.  It  is  well  and  justly  remarked, 
by  the  correspondent  of  the  Baltimore  paper  referred  to,  that 
"the  conditions  of  the  experiment  were  eminently  favorable 
for  the  manumitted,  and  tne  elements  of  success  surrounding 
them  numerous;  that  they  were  the  c/toice  servants  i-f  one  of 

tthe  most  humane  and  cultivated  families  iu  Virginia,  I'egervi'd 
frorn  sale  because  of  the  acctUcncx  of  tt,tir  dtitjioviiions,  their 
fidelity  and  their  industry.  Tliey  had  enjoyed  the  advantages 
of  association  with  intelligent  whites;  they  were  taught  the 
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principles  of  the  Christian  religion ;  they  were  trained  to  hab- 
its of  labor  and  were  gettled  on  fertile  lands  in  a  tenijierate 
climate ;  fuel  and  water  were  abundant ;  they  wert>  enrronnd- 
ed  by  kiadly  disposed  nei^liborg,  who  gave  thetn  einployuient 
at  harvest  and  at  many  other  times  during  the  year.'  And 
more  than  all,  fhey  were  not  brought  into  competition  with 
white  labor."  Let  me  add,  in  coiihrmation  of  this  statement 
that  their  very  kind  friend,  Mn,.  Ilandolph,  manifested  much 
anxious  care  of  the  interests  and  comforts  of  these  negroefi, 
aiding  them  in  starting  their  cntcrimse  and  giving  them  much 
profitable  employment  on  the  Bizaire  farm.  And  few,  if  any, 
colored  people  were,  at  that  time,  of  better  reputation  for 
"honesty,  probity  and  good  (iemeauor."  I  cAmiot  omit  here 
to  menliou  that  there  still  lives  a  venerable  ])atriareh  of  the 
tribe,  who,  to-day,  is  as  highly  respectetl  for  tried  and  well 
sustained  character  as  any  man;  and  if  Sam  White  ia  a  fair 
specimen  of  those  wln»  were  einancipatetl,  the  Israel  Hill 
community  compared  favorably  with  any  other  for  good  and 
sound  morals. 

More  than  forty  years  have  elapsed  since  *'  the  foundation  of 
the  village  of  Israel  Hill,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  give  you  the  his- 
tory of  its  various  but  pver  declining  fortunes.  J  learn  that  fora 
year  or  two  these  farmers  and  j»Ianters,  while  industrious  and 
content  with  accustomed  pursuits,  were  suecesriful  an<!  pn.>s- 

})erou6  to  a  degree  equal  to  ex]>ectations.     But  a  faw   yearg, 
lowever, sufficed  to  convince  every  observing  man  that  Uich- 
ard  Randolph's  experiment  would  be  a  failure,  and  that  his 
friends  would  be  disappninted  in  their  hopes  that    the  condi- 
tion and  eonifurt  of  his  slaves  would  be  pi-omote<l.     Not  a  few 
of  these,  coming  to  majihood,  soon  became  victims  to  idleness, 
discontent  and  kindred  vices.     The  men,  for  veal's,  seemeil  to 
prefer  to  seek  and   obtain  emjdoyment  on  tlie   batteatix,  by 
which  the  produce  of  the  eountrv  was  carried  to  Petersburg. 
The  women,  for  the  most  part,  le^  idle  and  dissolute  lives.    A 
few  of  the  original  and  native  pfipulation  have  removed,  bnt 
other  free  colored  i)ei>ple  have  intermarried  with  the  Israel 
llill  inhabitants.     I  have  made  several  unsuccessful  attempts 
to  ascertain  the  nnmber  of  the  population  of  the  Israel  ILilL — <^ 
■^nllago  in  1S54,  including  those  who  were  emancijmted   an 
theirdescendants.     From  the  most  reliable  iuformalion  whie 
I  can  obtain,  I  estimate  their  numbers  to  be  abont   one  hnn 
dred.     According   to  the  census   taldes  for  1850,  the  whol 
slave  population  of  the  United  States  has  increased  from  1,101, 
364  in  1810,  to  3,204-,313  in  1850— or  nearly  200  per  cent,  ii 
forty  years.     There  %hould  be  added  to  this  increaso,  all  ili 
former  slaves  and  their  descendants,  who,  since  1810.  liave  h* 
,  coiue  free,  (or  are  so  counted  in  the  census,)  either 
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emancipatod,  or  by  absconding  to  the  Nortbern  States.  This 
proper  aJdition,  and  still  more  for  tho  (extension  of  time  to 
1S54,  \V"ul(l  certainly  have  made  the  true  general  increiuje  of 
slave  pupulfttion,  fruui  ISlO  or  ISll  to  1854,  more  than  200 
per  cent.,  and  nu«t  probably  230  per  cent.  At  200  per  cent, 
only,  the  Randolpli  negroes,  if  continuing  slaves,  would  now 
be  f72-'-144^)  21C,  instead  <>f  tlicir  actualnumbcr  of  100,  and 
an  increase  of  not  quite  3&  per  ceaf.  in  43  or  44  yea]*8.  Tliese 
statistics  appear  more  remarkable  when  we  compare  them 
with  iiicrea.se.  of  other  negroes  in  the  iramediate  vicinity  ;  I 
refer  to  faniilios  of  negriK,*^  owned  by  religious  8/^)cieticb  in 
Prince  Edward  (whose  tiistory  I  again  notice  in  this  commu- 
nication)— where  the  increase  of  i»opulation  was  from  two  to 
about  ttvmty,  in  the  period  of  sixty  years. 

TliG  unwritten,  but  well-kno^^^l,  ''annals  of  the  parish,''  the 
reconls  of  the  courts,  the  concurrent  testimony  of  the  whole 
neighliorhood,  and  the  very  appearance  of  the  "rotten  bo- 
rough" of  Israel  Ilill,  afford  abtindant  evidence  of  the  utter 
failure  of  this  experiment,  and  funiisli  material  for  (ho  melan- 
choly history  of  tlie  "decline  and  fall"  of  this  once  happy 
and  proiipeious  community.  I  doiibt  if  one  family  or  inui- 
vidual  amoug  them  have  materially  added  to  their  fortunes,  in 
the  fort}'  years:  their  lauds  have  been  sold,  and  ai'c  unre- 
deemed in  some  instances,  for  taxes;  death,  from  sufferlog 
and  absolute  want  and  povei-ty,  in  one  case,  at  least,  has  oc- 
currcil,  and  many  of  tliesc  po<ir  jieoplc  live  by  dishonest 
means.  The  natural  efl'ects  of  vicious  and  «litsolule  habits  on 
population  may  be  proven  from  a  single  fact:  An  old  gLiitle- 
man  who  knew  them  all,  in  passing  five  of  the  must  he.althy 
of  those  women,  from  25  to  40  years  of  a^e,  imjuirod  the 
number  of  their  children,  and  he  ascertained  that  the  five 
^ome  if  not  all  of  whom  were  married)  had  only  three  chil- 
dren. 

In  a  word,  I  am  confident  that  the  unanimous  opinion  of  tie 
pcc'plo  of  Prince  Edward,  wlm  have  been  at  all  acquainted 
with  this  foldiiy,  is,  that  freedom  has  not  been  a  Idcssiiig  to 
the«3  peojde.  And  I  make  no  doubt,  whatever,  that  those  of 
tlio  elaves  of  Richard  Kandolph  who  were  sold,  and  who,  or 
whose  descendants,  are  now  in  the  poi^session  of  kind  masters 
in  Albemarle,  are  in  a  more  hapjiy  condition  and  far  better 
cared  antl  jirovidcd  for,  tlian  their  brethreu  of  Israel  Hill, 

Yoti  jil.s.-i  requcjitcd  mc  to  furnish  the  facts  in  relation  to  ne- 

froos  foniu-rly  owned  by  certain  churches  in  Prince  Edward, 
regret  tliat  I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  the  htati&tics  on 
which  vou  would  deeirc  the  statement  to  be  made.  Thus 
mucli,  liowcver,  I  learn,  that,  in  ITGT,  gentlemen  connected 
vr\\\\  tliePi-osbyteriau  churche;?  in  tlus  community, subscribed. I 
a  gum  uf  money  and  purchased  two  negro  gu'\%,    TVv^^  ttsv<^ 
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their  descendants,  till  1835,  were  annually  hired  ont,  and  the 
pmceeds  of  these  hires  appropriated  to  the  payment  of  the 
salaries  of  the  pastor.  Tlie  members  of  the  churches,  believ- 
ing that  the  comfort  of  these  negroes  "wonld  be  promoted  by 
B  sale,  instead  of  continuing  their  annual  hiring,  ordered  a 
sale  and  the  investment  of  the  funds  arising  therefrom.  In 
1835,  the  number  had  increased  to  about  seivnfi/.  Some  of 
them  are  owned  in  this  connty,  and  are  with  their  families.  I 
have  no  information  which  induces  me  to  believe  that  they 
are  not  contented  and  happy. 

In  complying  with  your  request,  my  dear  sir,  I  have  at- 
tempted to  give  you  a  truthful  and  plain  narrative  of  facts, 
and  have  fortjoruo  to  present  tJioughts  which  will  readily  oc- 
cur to  yourself  and  other  reflecting  men.  But  you  will  allow 
me  to  suggest  for  your  consideration  the  question,  wht'ther 
the  facts  which  I  have  given  you  do  not  contribute  to  throw 
light  on  a  grave  and  important  problem  in  the  history  of  races. 
I  refer  moi'c  particularly  to  the  opinion,  that  when  two  races 
attern])t  to  occupy  the  same  tcmtnry,  the  weaker  must  give 
■way  to  the  stronger  and  more  enlightene<l,  (as  the  Indian  race 
for  example,)  or  occupy  to  their  superiors  the  relation  of 
slaves.  My  reflections  lead  me  to  believe  tliat  such  a  relation 
is  far  better  tVir  the  negro  in  Virginia,  and  is  the  arrangement 
of  an  unerring,  and  buneiicent  wisdom  which  overrules  and 
directs  all  things.  If  we  shall  be  enrdded  earnestly  to  dis- 
,  charge  the  duties  arising  from  the  relation  of  muster  and  ser- 

jt,  established  by  God   himself,  we   bIjuU   accom])lish  far 
lore  for  our  slaves  and  for  hunianity,  than  impious  and  tiend- 
ish  abolitioujsin  or  sickly  Bentimentality. 

AVith  sentiments  of  high  personal  regard, 

I  am,  dear  sir,  truly  yours, 

r.  N.  WATKIXS. 
FarmviUc,  Princv  Edward^  Oct.  2, 1854. 


NEW  OllLEANS  MERCANTILE  COMMUNITT. 

The  Bulletin  jtays  a  deserved  tribute  to  the  high-soiiled  sys- 
tem of  mutual  assistance,  adopted  by  the  inercnants  of  New 
Orleans,  and  alludes  paitieularly  to  the  c.\lulMtii>ns  of  gener- 
osity and  tidelity  evinced  by  them  during  tlie  tiying  financial 
,  pressure.     It  says: 

"Could  a  full  and  accurate  history  of  every  instance  of 
generosity,  of  sacriiico  and  sympathy,  practical,  effective  sym- 
tpathy,  that  has  here  transpired,  be  written,  it  would  astonish 
^•Jiot  only  other  communities,  but  the  very  men  who  have  been 
tTiJore  or  less  engaged  in  the  trying  scenes  we  have  passed 
through.    It  would  be  a  \oU\ti\e  tliat  would  ennoblo  hmnaiL 
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nature,  and  create  a  eraile  tipon  the  face  of  the  vinegar-vieageiJ 
cynic,  and  extort  a  tribute  of  respect  from  the  veriest  misan-- 
tliropist  that  ever  lived.     Persona  who  have  cnme  here  for  tlie 
firat  time,  from  abroad,  and  have  learned  something  of  the , 
business  habite  prevailing  ainon^  onr  merchants,  express  as- 
tonislinient  at  the  generous  confidence  reposed  tuutually  ia, 
each  otlier — and  the  alacrity,  cheerfulness  and  elticiency  with.) 
which  each  comes  to  the  ix^cue  of  the  other,  at  any  trying  or 
critical  moment.    It  is  no  unubual  thing  for  one  man  to  lend  i 
another  thousands  of  dollars,  without  a  scrap  of  paper  as  evi- 
dence of  debt — tlie  honor  of  the  obliged  party  being  deemed 
entirely  sufficient  Becurity ;  and  rarely  indeed  is  the  contidenco 
thus  shown  abased." 


THE  TOBACCO  INTERESTS  OF  THE  SOUTH. 

RIMONSTRANCK    OF   THE    TOBACCO    tNTKRRST    AOAINST    THE    EXCKS8IV*  | 
OrTlES  IMPOSED    UPON   THAT   STAPLB,    BT  TBK  COMMKRCtAL  XATIOMt 
Oy   XCROPE. 

rWc  are  indebted  f«  W.  M.  Bnrwell  of  "Virgini*,  Cbiiirninn  of  t)»p  Committee, 
nuscd  5t  th«  lA»t  Sonthem  Convention,  for  tlie  manufoript  of  the  following  able 
and  interpftin^  remonstrance  and  memorial,  on  the  part  of  the  tobacco  iutereaU 
of  the  South. — KuiTOB.] 

To  the  President  of  the  United  States : 

The  Southern  commercial  Conveiitiftn  assejnbled  at  Knox- 
ville,  in  August  1857,  appointed  the  undersigned  a  conuniltee-J 
to  invoke  the  aid  of  the  Executive,  in  obtaining  some  luodifi- 
cationt)  of  the  excessive  burdens,  imposed  by  foreign  Goveru- 
mcnte  upon  raw  and  manufactured  tobacco,  the  proiluct  of 
the  United  States. 

In  j)erforming  this  duty  it  is  due  to  the  interest  which  we 
rejiresent  to  show  its  importance  in  a  national  point  of  view, 
aealso  tlie  oppressive  and  illiberal  policy  of  which  it  complains. 

lliis  memorial  contains  no  new  ap]>lication.  Tlio  only 
elfort  lieretoforc  made  by  the  Federal  Government  was  un- 
^ccessful,  but  a  sliort  nairative  will  euftice  to  sliow  that  our 
relations  with  the  Gov'enimcnls  of  Europe  have  so  far  changed 
as  to  render  the  relief  asked  but  a  just  consequence  of  these 
relations. 

In  the  year  lS38-'30,  the  President  at  the  request  of  Con- 

sss,  iiistructe<l  our  Ministers  abroad  to  procure  if  possible  a 
ilo<litication  of  the  tobacco  duties.  Tliey  were  alo  instructed 
to  rep<irt  all  the  information  accessible,  in  regard  4o  the  for- 
eign trade,  and  production  of  this  important  staple.  A  spe- 
cial agent  was  sent  to  co-operate  with  them. 

Under  these  instructions  our  Minister  to  England,  the  lion. 
Stevenson,  of  Virginia,  held  several   interviews  with  the 

liaucellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  the  President  of  the  Board 
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of  Trade.  In  these  interviews  the  propriety  of  a  reduction 
of  tho  duties,  on  tobacco  was  pressed  with  a  fi>rce  rif  argu- 
ment, admitted  \>y  those  to  whonj  it  Tvae  addressed  to  lie 
incnntrovcrtihle.  Nevertheless  it  was  replied  that  the  iucoiiie 
of  ^li),000,000  from  the  tobacco  duty,  was  iinp<^irtaiit  to 
the  wants  of  the  British  Govemnient,  and  that  jvs  the  increase 
of  ciinsnn»pfion,  and  conseqncntly  of  revenue,  could  not  be 
imrM4/iate^  the  Miaisiry  could  not  venture  to  propose  any 
reduction  of  the  tax.  In  the  able  report  of  our  Minister,  the 
extent  to  which  tobacco  smuggling  was  earned,  was  illusr 
trated  by  the  fact,  that  whilst  the  consumption  of  tbat  article 
in  Ireland,  had  amounted  in  the  year  183fi,  to  20,000,000 
pounds.  The  Government  only  received  duties  on  5,000,000 
pOHiuls.  The  whole  amount  of  tobacco  consumed  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  at  that  time,  was  not  less  than  50,000,000 
pounds,  of  which  22,000,000  pounds,  or  less  than  one-half, 
paid  duty.  The  difterenco,  amounting  to  some  ^20,000,000, 
going  to  the  benetit  of  the  smuggler  and  his  asscKiiates ! 

From  the  German  8tates,  U.  was  reported  that  having 
recently  adjusted  their  Fedoml  tariff,  and  having  Iean>eu 
that  the  American  revenue  eystcm  had  been  fixed  by  the  act 
of  1832,  they  considered  that  no  reciprocal  modification  of 
duties  could  be  effected. 

From  Franco  no  definite  reply  or  information  was  obtained. 
Such  was  tlie  rosponi>e  to  the  only  regular  diplomatic  eflTort 
r€vcr  made  by  our  Government,  upon  the  subject  of  this 
memorial.  The  negotiations  were  meffcctual,  because  one 
Government  considered  this  excessive  tax  upon  American 
labor  an  indispensable  contribution  to  its  support ;  whilst 
othere  at  that  time  believed  the  United  States  to  be  unable  to 
enter  upon  a  rateable  reduction  of  duties,  because  her  domes- 
tic obligations  forbitl  any  change  other  tariff, except,  accord- 
ing to  a  scale  agreed  on,  by  conflicting  interests.  We  shair 
show  tiubsc'«]uen(ly  that  these  latter  obsfaclus  no  longer  t-xist, 
and  that  the  relatmns  between  the  United  States  and  the  Gov- 
ennneiits  referred  to,  render  it  the  duty  of  those  Govemmeutu 
to  reduce  tho  duties  coinjdained  of. 

We  now  proceed  to  estimate  from  authentic  sonrces: 

TTu  qiutntitj/  and  tialuf  of  Tobacco  produced  in  llu  United  Stale*,  at  tfiit  timt- 

■                                                                                                          IIiJs,  Vnlne. 

Wiinle  quantity  of  leaf  tobftcco,  «rport«<]  in  1866.   115,481  (n 

Manufiictureil 10.000  I 

i)iio»«»tio  cunsumplioii,  iu  lc»Ji  sny 2,i^00  -s.^n,..,:,,,-.^. 

T"U1 % $34.1122,150 

That  a  comparative  estimate  of  the  importance  of  ihe  chief 
agricultural  exports  of  the  United  States,  may  be  made,  we 
present  their  respective  values  for  the  year  1857.* 

•  Report  of  ibe  Sectetwry  ot  vV\e  Treaoury,  (or  1861. 
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The  value  of  tobacco  manufactured  in  Virginia  and  the 
portion  of  Korth  Carolina,  contiguous  to  it,  is  estimated  at 
nrom  fifteen  to  eighteen  millions  of  doUars  annually.* 

As  it  will  appear  from  this  statement  that  tobacco  is  the 
second  of  our  agricultural  exports,  it  will  be  proper  to  com- 
pare the  dut^  paid  by  these  staples,  in  foreign  markets. 

JF'oreiffn  duliea  vpon  th«  chi*f  agricultural  eiportt  of  tht  XTnited  State*. 
Cotton.  Provision.  Rice.      Sugar.  Tobacco. 

hi  Engl«nd,  per  lb.  upon . .      S  to  S  cts.  as    '72  ots.  and  S  per 

per  quaL         ci  on  the  ag. 
duties. 
InFranee,  per  Ilx.  upon. . .     Jet     nom.      ^et    probibitory.    goyemment  mo- 
nopoly, f 
laHallaBd,  per  IKupon..     ..       nom.     nom.   nominal  88  cent% 

In  Aostria,  per  lb.  upon mod.     jfit    nominal.  48  ceutaf 

In  Russia,  ^er  lb  upon....     }ct     mod.     nora.   IJct.  12-}  cents. 

In  Zollyerein,  per  lb.  upon     . .      heary     }ct.     5  cents.  88  cents. 

duties. 

To  show  the  consumption  of  this  staple  by  the  States  of 
Europe,  and  the  aggregate  revenue  derived  by  them  from  its 
use,  we  add  the  followmg  statements : 

Aggregate  qvantity  of  American  Tobacco  annuallg  imported  into  European  State*. 

Great  Britain. 24,548,884 

France 14 ,  690 ,  000 

Holland 18,660,000 

Hanse  Towns -. 88 ,  637 ,  667 

Belgium 4 ,  824 ,  000 

Bpam 3,000,000 

Total  number  of  pounds 104,S55 ,001 

77k#  aggregate  amount  of  Foreign  duties  annually  collected  by  European  Oovem- 
ments  on  American  Tobacco,  it  a»  follows: 

Great  Britain $18,654,760 

France 18,262,500 

Anst  ria 7 ,  500 ,  000 

Gcmian  States. 1,800,000 

Spain,  say 600,000 

Belfjium 40 ,  fiixt 

nolland 24.015 

Ilaiise  Towns 12,643 

Total • $40,115,418 

•Report  of  tobneeo  convention,  Uiohmond  Vir>;inia,  Deeeiiibor,  18.>7.  It  is 
proper  lo  SUV  that  tliis  estimate  of  domestiu  cousuiu]>liuii  is  niiide  from  the  cen- 
sus of  ISoO.'  There  can  he  no  doubt  that  tlie  quantity  of  tobacco  produced  iu 
the  United  State*  has  greatly  iucrenoed  since  tlmt  time. 

fThe  r/'gif  has  the  exclusive  riglit  to  buy  and  sell  all  tobacco  in  Frar.ee.  Tlie 
capital  isf  15.000,(1(10.  No  one  can  buy  of  any  except  the  rz-ijU,  bi:<1  no  one 
can  retail  without  its  license.  It  is  a  monopoly  of  tlie  most  iiijuiious  character 
to  Anierieaii  interests.  The  St<\to  Department,  in  its  Conmiercial  Dii^est, 
says:  "If  tobacco  was  admitted  into  France  as  other  products  are  admitted,  we 
should  export  ten  times  as  much  as  we  now  do.^ 

^Besides  tlie  import  duty,  an  extra  due  for  the  grant  of  the  license  must  be 
paid,  amounting  te  97  cents  per  pound  fur  anmannfactorod  tobacco,  and  $1  21i 
per  pound  for  manufkctnred. 
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But  as  England  is  oar  cluef  customer  for  these  stAples,  it 
L'vrill  be  proper  to  comment  upon  the  singular  injustice  with 
lurhich  slie  treats  the  great  interest  which  the  memorialists 
pe  present. 

I  Taking  tlie  nnusnal  price  which  tobacco  has  borne  in  the 
LA^mcrican  market,  for  some  years  past,  as  the  standard ;  the 
duty  upon  the  tobacco,  consumed  in  England,  for  the  year 
1S5G,  nmy  be  stated  at  about  sixc  hundred  j>er  cent,  ad  valorem. 
With  the  reduction  of  price,  however,  to  what  has  been  nsiial 
in  past  yoare,  the  English  duty  will  represent  a  tax  oi  jffUtn 
hundred  per  oent.^  upon  tlie  price  received  by  the  American 
producer. 

Tliut  tlicso  duties  are  oppressive  to  the  producer  is  evident, 
from  the  emigration  and  transfer  of  slave  labor,  from  the 
tobacco  to  (ho  cotton  States,  from  the  low  prices  which  this 
staple  liears  in  the  American  market  and  by  the  small  jiropnr- 
tion  of  the  crop  exported.  Thnt  they  are  burdensome  to  the 
English  consumer,  is  sliowti  by  the  strict  surveillance,  the 
heavy  penalties,  and  the  uinversal  adulteration  of  the  quan- 
tity imjiortcd.  Tliat  the  tax  is  inefficient  as  a  revenue  meas- 
ure is  proven  by  tlio  fact,  that  capital  punishment,  forfeiture, 
and  a  special  coast-guard  has  been  wholly  unable  to  prevent 
fraud  or  to  collect  duties  upon  more  tliau  lialf  the  tobacco 
consumed  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Having  tlius  shown  this  duty  to  be  imjust,  and  unproduc- 
tive, we  proceed  to  prove  that  it  is  inron-nvUnt  Huth  the prin- 
ciple«  of  eommercifil  reciprocity. propofied  Inj  the  Govei^nrnent 
of  Eru/lnnd,  and  other  Luropeaii  puwtrs  in  their  relations  with 
the  Uniti-d  SfateA. 

Whilst  the  English  duty  on  American  tobacco,  rise^  as  high 
as  fifteen  hundred  jier  cent,  ad  ealoi'em,  we  find  that  the 
average  American  duty  upon  articles,  the  growth  or  product 
of  England  does  not  exceed  twenty  per  cent! 

Influenced  by  a  just  regard  to  iLe  wishes  <>f  her  people,  as 
well  as  by  the  interests  of  her  treasury.  England  decided  to 
abandon  tlie  stringent  and  scltish  s^'stem  of  protection,  which 
was  once  thought  necessarj-  for  the  preservation  of  her  agri- 
cultural and  nianulacturing  interests.  She  has  adopted  the 
moi'c  liberal  plan  uf  protecting  these  interests,  by  furnishing 
clieap  t-upplies  atid  unta.xed  raw  material.  Uiuler  this  policy 
she  has  repealetl  her  corn  laws,  anil  ailmitted  American  pro 
visions  duty  free.  She  has  also  struck  nff  the  duty  upon 
American  cotton,  and  upon  an  extende<l  schedtde  of  articles, 
which  enter  more  or  less  'into  the  production  of  various  fab- 
rics. These  are  of  coui-se  wise  measures  of  protection,  since 
the  manufacture  of  this  great  American  staple,  of  cntton, 
gives  occu])ation  and  support  lo  l,500,0l.'U  Englishmen,  invest- 


ment  to  £100,000,000,  and  enters  into  the  creation  of  at  leaet 
£200,000,000  of  annual  value. 

Tlie  whole  revenue  history  of  England  confinns  that 
enlightened  axiom;  tliat  low  duties  increase  public  reve- 
nues, and  promote  popular  comfort.  A  sliglit  reduction 
of  the  duty  ou  tea,  jncreaped  its  cousiuuptiori  nearly  fifty 
per  cent.  A  siraihir  reduction  on  cofiee  cjua<lrupk'cl  in  a 
lew  years,  the  importation  of  that  article,  whilst  the  great 
measure  of  penny  postage,  has  rcjienled  a  tax  on  intelligence 
without  iiirpairing  the  rcsourccB  of  t!ie  Government. 

But  since  tlie  refusal  of  England  in  lS38-'39,  to  reduce  the 
duties  upon  Aiiicrican  tobacco,  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  has  also  undergone  a  radical  change.  Under  the  per- 
manent ascendancy  of  domestic  principle,  the  doctrine  of  free 
trade  has  been  emliodied  in  a  ecrics  of  revenue  acts,  which 
have  reduced  the  duties  on  English  manufactures  to  the  extent 
whicli  wo  have  stated. 

This  haiTiionioue  j)oliey  between  the  two  nations,  seems  to 
have  led  to  nmrc  liberal  and  reci]irocal  relations.  By  the 
treaty  of  Ashburtun  the  tonnage  duticB  imj)Ofied  by  each  gov- 
ernment, upon  the  vessels  of  tlie  other  have  been  repealed, 
except  as  Uj  the  f/oai?twise  trade. 

The  treaty  of  "Washington  throws  open  the  valuable  fishel 
ries  of  New  Fonndland,  and  Nova  Scotia,  to  American  enter- 

Srise.  It  admits  nil  the  raw  material,  and  n£!;ricidtural  prt>- 
ucts  of  the  Canadian  Colonies  into  the  Uniteil  States,  free  of 
duty,  and  admits  all  the  agricultural  products  aud  raw  mate- 
rial of  the  United  States  tircejd  tobarro — into  tlie  Canadas  free 
of  duty.  Besides  those  substantial  evidences  of  an  entente  fY>r- 
dial,  the  two  nations  have  made  postal  regulations  of  the 
most  liberal  character,  and  have  entered  into  a  convention 
under  which  the  United  States  contracts  with  England,  never 
to  acquire  another  foot  of  land  in  Central  America. 

Such  has  been  the  policy  established  between  the  two  gov- 
ernments.    It  has  promoted  every  industrial  interest  in  citlie 
country  cAcent  onoj  and  tliis  is  the  interest  represented  bjfl 
the  memorialists. 

It  is  with  no  disposition  to  complain  ofoM  wriovancos,  bal 
to  show  the   confiisteut  neglect   which   the  mtcrests  conf ' 
ded  to  them  have  always  received  at  the  hands  of  those  to' 
whom  alone  ilioy  had  ii  right  to  look  for  protection,  tliat  the 
memorialists  refer  to  the  past. 

Tlio  colonial  annals  will  prove  their  earlier  oppressions.* 
Iliatory  will  show  that  during  the  revolutionary  war,  th« 


•  See  Pttmphlet  in  Ct>n^rcs«ioiial  Ijlirary,  ebowing  the  grievance*  nod  remoo 
stffltice  of  the  Vir^'iiiia  planters,  ]730-'3. 
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British  army  captured  more  tJian  six  thousand  slaves,  and 
that  tliey  also  plniiflered  and  destroyed  large  quantities  of 
tobacco,  this  injury  was  inflicted  chiefly  upon  the  j»Ian- 
tutious  of  Vir^inia  an<l  Maryhiud.  By  the  treaty  of  1783 
England  bnunti  herself  not  to  carry  out  of  the  United  States 
"any  uegrocA  or  other  property"  belonging  to  American 
citizens.  Contrary  to  tJiis  solemn  agreement,  those  slaves 
were  carried  out  of  the  country  by  the  British  anny-t 

During  the  war,  however,  the  State  Legislaturet;  had  retaliated 
for  those  depredations  b}'  confiscating  the  debteidue  toEriti.-h 
subjects  as  well  as  by  sequestrating  tlie  income  of  the  proper- 
ty held  l)y  them.  The  debt  thus  uue  by  the  citizens  cf  Vir- 
ginia, hail  lieen  ]>aid  into  the  Treasury  in  prosecution  of  the  com- 
mon war;  and  certificates  of  indebtedness  greatly  depreciated 
in  value,  wei-e  held  by  tliose  who  bad  been  Britieb  debtors. 
Such  was  the  state  of  things  ut  the  close  of  the  revolution, 
will  it  l>o  believed  that  an  American  Minister  negotiated  with 
Great  Britain  in  1793,  a  treaty  which  recognized  aud  renewed 
the  wliole  of  this  confiricate*!  debt  and  exonerated  England 
from  making  any  compensation  either  for  the  slaves  or  the 
tobacco  carried  away  and  destroyed  by  her  armies.  The  trea- 
ty also  surrendered  to  England  the  exclusive  right  to  transport 
American  cotton  I 

During  the  whole  of  this  period,  when  the  tobacco  planter 
was  compelled  to  pay  his  debt  twice  over — when  the  duties 
on  American  vessels,  American  provisions,  Anierican  munu- 
facturet^,  and  American  cotton  had  been  taken  off",  tlie  British 
duty  on  tvibacco  ro^e  from  a  tritling  colonial  subsidy  to  the  ex- 
orbitant burden  of  four  shillings  per  pound.  It  has  since 
been  reduced  to  fifty  cents  per  pound,' that  tax  having  been 
ascertained,  by  exjieriment,  to  be  the  highest  to  wliicli  the 
consuinev  could  submit. 

We  njik  ytiur  Excellency  to  reflect  upon  those  undonbtcd 
facts,  an<l  oousider  the  consistent  disregard  which  this  im- 
portant interest  has  expencnced  at  the  hands  of  foreign  gov- 
ernments as  well  as  of  our  own.  Indeed,  it  would  almost 
seem  as  if  it  had  been  the  victim  of  an  infamous  combination, 
to  oppress  and  destroy  it.  For  let  ua  see  if  the  facts  do  not 
prove  that  the  tobacco  interest  has  been  surrendered  to  Bri- 
tish taxation,  whilst  otlier  interests  of  both  nations  have  been 
relieved  of  tbeir  burdens. 

"What  is  tbi^;  bargain  ?  Upon  the  one  side  England  retained, 
for  an  extended  period,  hec  northweeteru  post6,  and  time  re- 

f  It  is  an  inBlructiD!^  Dalional  fuct  that  tlicae  ki<:lnni>peil  iilurrs,  linvin^  prov 
e<i  n«  nsiiiil  i\  niti'siiiK'f  t(i  their  ticncfnctors,  tnaiiy  of  tlicm  were  ernt  lo  Sierra 
Lnme;  and  rounded  tlic  first  experiment  in  coloQuntiou.  TlicM  colonifU  hgve 
however  nearly  all  perished. 
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the  progreee  of  our  western  settlements.     Slie  was  re- 
leased from  any  responsibility  for  six  tliousaiul  slaves,  carried 
away  contrary  to  tlie  provibious  of  a  treaty.    SUe  (.tbtaiiied 
the  releiiBC  and  restoration  of  a  largo  coniigcuted  debt.     She- 
has   procured  the  admission  of  her  i)rovinclal   timber  and  I 
Otlicr  pr<i<lnctioujj  into  the  American  market,  duty  free.    She] 
has  secured  the  assistance  of  the  American  navy   to  keep 
down  the  competition  of  slave  labor  with  her  own  colomea. 
She  has  bound  the  United  States  to  acquire  no  territory  in 
Central  America  without  her  permission.     She  has  secured 
cheap  cotton  uiid  free  provisions  from  the  United  States,  a  re- 
duced duty  upon  her  own  manufactures,  and  tliroughout  all' 
this  dijdnmncy  slio  has  maintained  a  tax  upon  Ajuerican  to-  i 
bacco  whieli   produces  her  annually  a  revenue   of  twenty 
millions  of  dollai-s.     On  the  other  hand,  the  United  States  has 
obtained  a  free  market  for  its  cotton  and  provisions.    Thoj 
fishermen  of  Maine,  Rhode  Island,  and  Ma*suchusetts  havo  i 
been  admitted  to  the  tisherles  of  New  Fouudland.    Tlie  wool 
of  Connecticut  and  Peunsylvania  is  vended,  without  revenue 
license,  in  the  Canadas.    Tlje  clipiJcx-a  of  New  Vork  and  Bos-j 
ton. carry,  without  tonnage  tax,  the  cargoes  of  Culcuttta  and 
Liverpool. 

Does  it  not  seem  that  the  proscribed  staple,  represented  by 
your  meniorialists,  has  paid  the  consideration  for  much  of] 
the«e  recmrocal  adv.iutagesf 

Wiiuld  it  not  appear  that  England  has  limited  in  its  applica-j 
tion  to  tobacco  a  principle  of  reciprocity  which  she  has  ex- 
tended foul]  other  American  products f  Does  it  not  seem 
tbat  the  Government  of  the  United  States  hassurren«Iered  the 
tAxation  of  this  important  t>taj)lu  to  secure  relief  to  other  iu- 
tcrept.s  of  tnore  sectional  importance  to  Iier  negotiators  J 

The  onerous  duties  on  toliacco  enables  England  to  reduce 
jtro  tantit  the  duties  on  articles  essenti.'d  to  her  imnmfaetures. 
These  iluties  also  pay  for  the  special  favors  shown  t<»  other] 
American  interests. 

Your  committee  will  not  charge  that  this  systematic  impo-i 
Bitton  u])on  one  staple,  and  indulgence  to  others,  is  intentional,  I 
but  really  under  oilier  clrcunuitanceb  tuch  a  coincidence  lookai 
Imost  like  coUiitiiou. 

Without  niaking  go  serious  a  charge  against  the  patriotismj 
or  jnstice  of  their  own  government,  they  deem  tliemselveal 
juhtitied  in  asserting  that  the  stftj-le  of  tobacco  has  beeJi  atl 
once  the  victim  of  foreign  iujxistice  and  domestic  neglect. 

The  memorialists  are  really  at  a  h>rs  to  know  whiir  reasons] 
to  assign  for  po  unjust  a  discrimination  against  Uie  interetta  I 
which  tliey  repres-ent. 

it  cAUitot  bg  iuatHied  by  apv  iXiCttliar  itumoralKv  la  tha  uae 
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of  tobacco,  because  clergymen,  pliysicians,  and  nliilosophers 
jrindulge  in  it.  It  lias  become  as  much  an  OvStablisbed  usage 
pof  civilization  as  cotifee — perhaps  it  is  ae  nnti-itions. 
Il  The  use  of  some  stirauhiut  seems  indisptMiBable  to  man. 
KTho  savage  liuds  in  vegotablo  fermentation  some  oblivion  of 
Riia  caros,  or  some  excitement  in  his  ])]ea8ures.  Some  na- 
tions have  been  compelled,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  to 
ptolerate  the  sfupcfaction  of  opium ;  othere  find  capital  and 
IJBcience  ready  to  furnish  malt,  vinous,  and  spirituous  liquors 
iin  destructive  abundance. 

K,  Since  tiicn  mankind  will  indulge  in  some  form  c.f  mental 
Mtimnlus ;  the  improvement  in  quality,  and  reduction  of  price 
|5n  an  article  which  enters  so  largely  and  bo  innocently  into 
ipopulur  enjoyment,  should  be  an  object  of  importance  to 
lievery  governmeut  which  professes  to  consult  tlie  comfort  or 
Icouteiit  of  the  people.  And  as  the  variations  of  the  human 
|teni|)cramcnt  require  r;orne  stimulaiit  to  preserve  the  mental 
lequiHlirium,  pcrhiqis  tlie  moralist  had  as  well  compromise 
inpim  one  which  withdraws  little  from  the  primary  wanta  of 
|food  and  clothing,  and  which  neither  impedes  nor  impairs  tlie 
■capacity  of  man  for  physical  Liboi",  nor  atfccfs  the  mental 
Ipowers. 

W  Indeed,  such  is  the  demand  in  Europe  for  tliis  compara- 
Btively  innocent  stimuhia,  that  the  people,  excluded  from  the 
VvAo  of  Siwnd  tobacco  by  the  exhorbitant  taxes  tmpo:^>d  upon  it, 
IJiabitnally  consume  any  vegetable  substance  which  will  answer 
bs  a  substitute,  although  auulterated  with  minerals  of  the  uioet 
Bdeloterious  nature. 

I  How  much  better  it  would  seem  to  reduce  tlio  duty  upon 
■the  manufactured  tobacco  of  America,  and  thereby  secure 
uo  the  consumer  an  article  sounder  and  better  seLectetl,  at  a  far 
Bmaller  outlay  than  it  now  costs  to  obtain  a  poitionous  imitation. 
I  Your  connnitteo  regret  that  they  arc  obliged  to  search  for 
Ethc  sources  of  this  obnoxious  discrimination  to  which  they  re- 
Ifer  in  some  otlier  cause  than  the  moral  wrong  or  physical  in- 
jury resulting  from  tiie  uso  of  tobacco. 

I'heso  causes  are,  in  their  opinion,  threefold.  The  fiwit: 
filifU  tobacco  is  the  only  ^)roduvt  of  dam  laboi'  xckich  do^s  »Mrf, 
n;i  goi/i<;  manner,  enUr  into  the  manufactMrefi  nf  Eurajte.  The 
■jeeoud:  that  l)eing  classed  as  a  luxury,  both  the  producer  sind 
i&insuiner  may  be  taxed  with  inqjunity.  The  third:  the  sin- 
reiilar  neglect  of  our  own  Govcniincut  to  insist  ujiou  tlie  con- 
pormity  of  European  nations  to  the  system  of  free  trade,  and 
peciprocily  established  by  tlio  United  States  in  its  commercial 
Relations  with  them. 

Your  committee  have  thng  far  represented  the  interests  of 
Ibe  planters  and  manufacturers  of  America ;  but  it  is  to  be 
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frecl   that  this  important  staple   is  connected  with 
many  other  investments  of  industry  and  caj)ital. 

The  shipping  of  New  England  and  Niw  i  ork  arc  employed 
to  carry  abroad  more  than  one  hundred  thoneantl  hoo;shead8 
annually,  and  this  quantify  would  be  greatly  increased  if  the 
markets  of  the  world  were  opened  by  a  reduction  of  the 
duties. 

Tliese  cargoes  are  sold,  and  the  values  imjiorted  into  the 
commercial  cities  of  the  Iforth,  either  in  specie  or  in  mer- 
chandize ;  tJie  tirst  aids  in  depressing  tJie  currency  of  the 
southern  States;  the  last  is  resold  to  the  producer  at  a  protit 
upon  the  European  cost.  Tlie  planter  has  thus  furnished  tlic 
funds  to  i)ay  for  his  supplies,  and  paid  a  premium  to  the  im- 
porter for  his  agency  in  jmrcliasiug  thera. 

Any  loss,  then,  in  the  receipts  from  this  staple,  or  any  res- 
trictiou  of  the  values  exportea,  must  occaeion  a  proportionate 
Ices  to  all  who  are  interested  in  its  exportation,  or  the  import- 
ation and  sale  of  its  representative  values. 

Without,  therefore,  extending  these  views,  your  committee 
hope  that  your  Excellency  will  consider  the  rigiits,  interests, 
ana  grievances  which  they  rei)re8ent. 

They  ask  that  our  Ministers  in  Europe  shall  be  instructed  to 
keep  before  the  governments  to  which  tliey  are  accredited  the 
justice  and  expediency  of  a  modification  of  the  duties  ujwa 
American  tobacco,  both  to  the  producer  and  consumer. 

They  ask  that  our  Government  will  not  overlook  any  op- 
portunity to  exact  such  a  modification  by  making  it  the  basis 
of  such  reciprocal  favors  as  may  be  asked  at  its  hands  by  other 
goveniments. 

But  shoidd  these  governments  refuse  to  consider  the  subject 
in  a  rational  and  reciprocal  p»iint  of  view,  it  will  become  pro- 
per to  infnrm  them  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
regards  the  present  onerous  duties  on  a  principal  American 
staple  as  inconsistent  with  the  system  of  free  ti-ade  and  recip- 
rocity, which  it  has  established  ;  and  such  governments  should 
be  assured  that  they  cannot  longer  hope  to  be  supported  in 
part  by  a  tax  ujion  American  labor. 

It  is  scarcely  the  jirovince  of  your  memorialists  to  desig- 
nate the  remedial  measures  to  be  pursued  by  the  Government 
of  the  United  States.  The}'  will,  however,  suggest,  for  con- 
sideration, two,  which  have  occurred  to  them. 

1st.  That  the  Government  of  the  United  States  should  em- 

fdoy  the  earliest  occaeion,  when  foreign  governments,  impos- 
ng  unequal  and  onerous  taxes  on  tobacco,  shall  ask  at  itAJ 
Lands  some  commercial   or  other  concession  important  tol 
them,  to  require  from  such  governments  a  proper  reductiou  of] 
each  taxes. 
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2<I.  Tliat  pongress  shall  impose  upon  the  productions  of 
such  countries,  imported  into  the  United  States,  countervail- 
ing duties,  equal  m  their  eflfect  to  the  taxes  upon  tobacco 
complained  ot. 

Your  memorialists  leave  the  question  of  the  constitutional 
power  and  political  expediency  of  these  measures  with  the 
proper  departments  of  the  Government.  It  is  their  province 
to  bring  their  grievances  before  the  Government;  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  Government  to  examine,  and  if  possible  to  redress  them. 
Bhonld,  however,  the  latter  remedy  snggcsted  be  adopted  by  the 
Government,  our  fellow-citizens,  who  now  enjoy  an  exemp- 
tion from  foreign  duties,  will  at  least  have  an  opportunity  to 
share  in  the  burdens  which  oppress  this  persecuted  interest, 
Tliey  will  thus  co-operate  in  the  reduction  of  those  burdens. 
The  nations  of  Europe  will  be  satisfied  that  republicans  can- 
not be  bribed  by  special  favors  shown  to  one  sectional  inter- 
est to  conspire  iu  the  oppression  and  taxation  of  another. 

"We  cannot,  Iwwever,  anticipate  that  enlightened  nations, 
connected  with  ns  by  treaty  relations  of  the  most  amicable 
and  reciprocal  character,  will  continue,  against  reason  and 
remonstrance,  a  duty  so  unjust,  excessive,  and  offensive  as 
that  which  has  so  long  rested  upon  one  of  the  chief  agricul- 
tural staples  and  courtnercial  commodities  of  the  United 
States,  or  that  they  will  drive  ns  to  the  extreme  remedies  sng- 
gcsted in  this  memorial.  They  will,  we  hope,  pronjptly  assent 
to  such  a  modification  of  the  duties  upon  tobacco  as  will  alike 
promote  the  interests  of  the  Auicricun  producer  and  the  Euvo- 
ropoan  cousiiincr. 

^V.  M.  BTIRWELL,  of  Vhyhuo, 
JA:MES  GUTJUUE,  ofKentncU, 
^\^l.  l^KEWEK,  of  Jfari/hmd, 
TENCH  TILGIIM'AX,  of  Maryland. 


AFRICA-ITS  CONDITION  AND  COMMERCIAL  CAPABILITIES. 

AVk  have  nevor  luul  miicli  faith  in  Liberian  Colonization, 
but  many  of  uiir  friends  have,  and  they  arc  entitled  to  the  fol- 
lowing sinninary : 

The  Kvv.  T.  J.  IJowcn,  who  lias  resided  several  yeare  in  the 
Taruba  country  near  the  Niger,  recently  met  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  American  Colonization  {society,  and  com- 
municated very  interesting  and  satisfactory  information  iu  re- 
gard to  the  soil,  climate,  rt'sonrces,  and  people  f.>f  that  region 
of  Africa,  and  its  great  advantages  for  colonization.  To  va- 
rious questions  proposed  by  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  he 
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replied  in  snch  manner  as  to  awaken  expectations  of  large 
success  to  the  enterprise  of  colonization  if  made  in  that  direc- 
tion. He  stated  tiiat  the  diistance  from  Monrovia  to  Lagos 
was  from  a  thousand  to  twelve  hundred  miles,  and  from  Cape 
Palmas  to  the  same  not  far  from  eight  linndred.  The  voyage 
down  the  coast  from  Liberia  to  Lagos,  in  sailing  v^gsels  of 
steamers,  the  current  being  in  thoir  favor,  would  oe  easy  and 
rapid — sailing  vessels  rounding  down  in  less  than  a  week. 
But  the  retnrn,  to  sailing  veesels.  was  slow  and  difficult;  to 
steamers,  somewhat  retarded.  He  thought  the  time  of  the 
voyage  from  the  United  States  to  Lagos  would  be  nearly  the 
same  as  that  to  Monrovia. 

To  tlte  inquiry  concerning  the  extent  of  the  country  now 
desolated  by  the  slave  trade  and  open  to  colonization  in 
Yarnba,  Mr.  Bowen  stated  that  it  extended  fnim  a  little  north 
of  Lagos  to  Raba,  on  the  Kiger,  (which  nbice.  owing  to  the 
great  bend  in  that  river,  was  about  eeveu  hundred  niili?s  from 
its  mouth,)  and  was  fmni  thirty  to  fifty  atid  more  miles  wide, 
capable  of  giving  suiJyKirt  to  one  or  three  hundred  thousand 
emigrants.  The  northern  part  of  this  district  borders  on  the 
Niger,  and  the  people  who  should  occupy  it  might  command 
a  vast  trade  from  Central  Africa.  It  would  not  be  very  diffi- 
cult or  expensive  to  construct  a  railroad  from  the  vicinity  of 
Lagos  to  Itaba.  Timber  well  adapted  to  the  pur|>ose  abtmuds 
in  the  counti*}-.  The  tract  lies  not  far  from  many  large  towns 
and  cities — Abbeokuta,  the  home  of  the  English  mit-sionariee, 
containing  sixty  or  eighty  thousand  people,  and  Illorin,  (very 
much  under  the  iiifliience  of  Mahommcdanism,)  and  some 
sixty  miles  or  a  little  more  from  the  Niger,  two  or  three  hun- 
dred thousand.  From  tliis  latter  city  a  great  caravan  trade 
is  carried  on  with  Central  Africa,  and  even  across  the  Desert 
to  Egy]»t  and  the  Mediterranean.  The  district  de.scribcd  is 
about  two  liundred  uiiloa  frotn  the  canital  of  Dahomey. 

To  the  question  could  land  for  a  colonial  settlement  be  ob- 
tained. Mr.  liowen  replied  that  he  had  no  doubt  of  it,  but  it 
most  bo  by  negotiation  with  the  king  and  chiefs  of  the  coun- 
try. The  towns  are  indei>endciit  of  each  other  in  nearly  all 
resitectp,  tliough  the  king  has  some  rights  of  a  very  limited 
monarchy.  Any  civilized  coinmunitj'  that  might  be  estab- 
lished would  manage  its  own  affairs  ;  and  if  lands  were  ceded, 
as  he  believed  they  readily  would  be,  and  at  a  moderate  price, 
it  wonld  be  regarded  as  hidependeut  Tlie  cost  of  supporting 
©migrants  there  during  the  bret  six  or  twelve  months  would 
ptvjbably  not  exceed  much,  if  any,  the  amount  expended  on 
cmigrftiits  in  Liberia.  As  to  their  security,  it  must  depend 
upon  their  goo<l  conduct  and  courage,  and  tlie  atlvantages  of 
their  residence  to  the  people  of  tho  oonntry.     Tliose  R<lvasv- 
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'  ta^cs  wonld  be  mntnal,  the  people  of  Yaruba  being  rerj  fond 
of  trade,  ansioua  to  obtain  articles  of  foreign  commerce,  and 
able  and  willing  to  nay  for  tliem.  They  have  al)undauce  of 
Indian  com  and  other  provisions,  -wliich  they  vroiild  gladly 
exchange  for  onr  cloths  and  other  mannfactures. 

To  the  inquiry  as  to  the  preliminary  measuree  necessary  to 
the  colonization  of  this  country,  Mr.  Ikiwen  thought  one  or 
more  coumiissionei's  or  special  ayents  (men  acquainted  with 
such  matters,  like  Dr.  Hall,  of  Baltimore)  should  visit  and 
examine  the  coimtry,  confer  with  the  native  Governments, 
fix  upon  tlie  best  sites  for  settlements,  and  make  full  report 
of  their  observations  to  the  society.  The  English  Govern- 
ment own  no  territory  in  this  pirt  oi"  Airica,  and  he  thought 
would  throw  no  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  enterprise.  As 
one  measure  of  the  greatest  importance,  Mr.  IJowen  mention- 
ed an  exploration  of  the  Niger  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment.    A  bill  for  this  great  conmiercial  purpose  passed  the 

[  Senate  at  its  last  session.  lie  hoped  it  would  be  renewed  and 
pass  both  Houses  during  the  present  one.  The  great  caravan 
trade  to  the  East  might  be  secured  by  proper  measures  to 
this  country. 

When  asked  what  effect  the  colonization  of  the  Yaniba  dis- 
trict would  have  upon  Liberia,  he  rej'lied  that  it  must  i>rove 
a  benefit,  by  extending  her  intercourse  and  influence  and  in- 
creasing her  trade.  C'jrn  had  been  already  shipped  from 
Yaruba  to  Liberia.  It  was  very  desirable  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  Liberia  should  l>e  consulted  and  co-ojierate  in  the  en- 
terprise. All  civilized  settlements  in  Western  Africa  must, 
sooner  or  later,  be  united  under  one  Ilei>ublican  Government. 
lie  thought  the  L^nited  States  squadron  on  the  African  coast 
might  render  important  service  in  the  founding  of  the  pro- 
posed settlemei^t.  Its  advantages  to  commerce,  civilization, 
and  Christianity  would  l>e  immense.  The  country  was  high, 
fertile,  and  liealthy,  and  the  i>eople  of  that  region,  kind,  hoft- 
pitable,  and  much  advanced  towards  civDization. 


I 


THE  NUMBERING  OF  THii  PEOPLE. 

Fbankltn  B.  IIoroH,  tlie  very  able  superintendent  of  tlie 
New  Yi>rk  Census  of  1855,  is  reported  to  have  remarked,  as 
follows,  ujjou  the  subject  at  a  late  meeting  of  the  Historical 
society : 

''Altliough  the  occasion  of  obtaining  a  census  has  been 
seized  as  a  favoiable  oiiportuuity  for  procuring  a  multitude  of 
facta  relating  to  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  various  statis- 
b'c6  of  au  cuucatioual,  religious,  and  literary  chai'acter,  still 
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\he  priraary  and  prominent  end  of  its  inquires  is  to  develop 
the  iiidlviduiil  and  social  condition  oJ'  ni;in  ;  to  penetrate  into 
his  most  intimate  social  relations,  and  discover  tlie  organic 
elements  of  the  civil  economy. 

"  In  private  life,  it  takes  him  at  the  first  day  of  his  existence, 
adds  Inm  to  the  general  number  of  births,  and  retains  him 
perhaps  three  fourths  of  a  century  in  its  columns.  It  reckons 
I»im  a  doten  years  at  school,  and  perhaps  recui-ds  him  among 
the  marriages.  It  makes  him  figure  in  the  classilication  of 
the  varied  professions  and  occupations  of  life,  or  assigns  him 
ii  place  among  the  civil  or  official  stations  of  the  country ;  or 
it  may  bo,  unfortunately,  in  the  statistics  of  asylums  or  pnsons; 
and  at  length,  after  tigurin^  many  times  in  t'iu-  drama  of  life, 
it  ranks  him  in  the  fatal  column. 

"  In  the  course  of  life,  how  mnch  of  good  or  evil  to  the  gen- 
eral well-beiug  may  have  dependeil  upon  this  unit  of  tlie 
population!  At  the  tribunal,  on  the  jury,  at  the  elections,  in 
the  lei;i.slative  assembly,  he  may  have  i-epresontcd  a  decision, 
a  veniict,  a  vote,  upon  which,  perhaps,  hung  the  balance  of 
justice,  or  the  destinies  of  the  State. 

"  His  inilnstry  or  •wealth  became  the  source  of  numbers 
which  expressed  agricultural  or  industrial  production,  and  all 
the  interests  which  accompany  their  fortune.  If  unfortunate, 
and  needing  the  aid  of  public  charities,  the  census  kindly  di- 
rected attention  to  his  necessities,  and  enablod  (he  Govern- 
ment to  proportion  its  charities  to  the  demands  actually  exist- 
ing ujKiu  them. 

"  Although  for  many  centuries,  among  Egyptians,  Greeks, 
and  Ii<jmaus,  enumerations  corresponding  with  our  census 
were  employed  to  second  the  wonderful  development  of  civil- 
ization and  art  to  which  tliese  nations  attained,  the  application 
of  sfatiiitics,  like  that  of  kindred  Bcienccs,  whb  lost  cluring  the 
middle  ages. 

*'  After  the  revival  of  learning,  tliis  science  long  remained 

Eurely  speculative  and  unapplied,  to  public  atlaii-s ;  rejected 
y  the  people  as  a  fiscal  invention  for  more  thoroughly  ex- 
hausting their  slender  resources,  or  as  a  contrivance  for  further 
facilitating  military  conscriptions — and  slniiuied  by  iirinces, 
dindging  thesecrets  of  their  govommont,  or  perhaps  betray- 
ing their  weakric-ss  to  the  calculating  and  aggressive  ciipidity 
<if  some  neigliiioring  rival  power. 

'*Tho  want  of  data  for  an  intelligent  administration  of  the 
^  affairs  of  her  American  Colonics,  led  the  EngllHh  Government, 
■  At  an  early  period,  and  from  time  to  time  to  direct  an  enumer- 
■Ation  of  their  inhabitants ;  and  wo  have  during  the  last  century 
Ha  better  knowledge  of  our  jKipulation  than  that  of  England 
H  herself  during  the  same  penoci." 
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ROSS  OX  SLAVERY  ASD  STILES'  MODERN  REFORM. 

The  al^oTo  are  the  titles  of  two  books  upon  the  orcat  qweih 

tion  of  iMs  (1:i_v  and  generation,  given  to  the  public  during 

tJie  past  liall-your,  by  the  liberal  puljlisliing  house  of  Metjsre. 

Lip]>lncott  tk  Co.,  of  Philadelphia.     We  nave  observed  the 

impriiil  of  thin  House,  upon  more  Southern  books,  and  books 

of^nrthern  authni-a  friendly  to  the  South,  than  any  otiier 

beyond  that  line,  almost  niytliical.  popularly  known  at*  MasoD 

and  Dixi'nV.     We  have  no  u)eans  of  knowing  whether  this 

1  fact  is  iicci'kiital  or  not,  nor  whether  we  are  doing  a  service 

I  to  Messrs.  Lippincott  *te  Co.,  by  calling  public  atteutitm  to  it, 

j  It  IB  but  justice  to  say  that  all  their  publications,  which  have 

fallen  tmdor  our  eve,  are  equally  civtlitable  to  their  taste  and 

their  liberality.     Print,  large,  clear  and  distinct — paper,  cleau 

.and  white, — and  binding,  neat,  &trnng,  and  enbstantial,  arc  no 

small  things  tn  the  habitual   readers  of  books.     Such  i*  the 

ty]>figr;iphical  ban(]Uet   Mes^srg.  Lippinctt  it   Co.  set    before 

the  ]>ulilic,  to  -.iy  uothing  of  the  flavor  of  tlie  literary  viands 

BO  ekilfully  Korved  up. 

Before  jiroceeding  to  notice  the  woJ-ks,  the  title*  of  which 
we  have  placed  at  mo  head  of  this  paper,  we  feel  it  a  duty  to 
Bay,  th.Tt,  in  our  o])inioi).  Southern  anthors,  relviug  ton  nincb 
upon  mere  nido  strength  and  coarse  viijor,  neglect  thore  deli- 
cate graces  and  that  retiuement  and  polith  of  language  which 
serve  to  make  uj)  that  composite  thing — e.\celleuce  of  style. 
In  a  word,  there  is  a  lamentable  delicicncy  of  what  the 
French  tenn  fournnre,  of  graceful  turn  of  expression,  of  finish, 
and  of  conipletcness.  Southern  aiithoi-s  despise  the  lahor 
Itm^u  as  an  occupation,  fit  only  for  the  unintellectnal 
drudge.  Yet,  without  this  carefulness,  this  jiruningof  redun- 
-dancie^.  thit!  nibbing  down  of  asperitie*:,  we  greatly  fear  the 
literature  of  the  South  will  not  be  held  in  the  estimation  it 
deserves  by  foreign  nations  and  in  future  tiaies.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  tacritice  strength  in  order  to  attain  jiolish.  As 
between  sti-ength  with  rusticity,  and  elegance  with  feebleness 
there  can  be  no  hesitation.  But,  fortunately,  we  are  not  forced 
to  make  any  such  choice.  A  gentleman  may  have  a  decent 
regard  to  his  dress,  without  sacrificing  his  manliness  or  his 
pnncipke,  in  any  degree.  A  clown  is  no  whit  the  more  trnth- 
Inl  bocaufo  his  clothes  are  of  coarse  materials  and  ba'ily  made. 
As  in  drosK»  so  in  style,  coxcombry  is  one  thing,  ck-gance  is 
quite  another.  Hercules,  although  the  type  of  strougih,  is 
represented  a?  a  model  of  manly  beauty,  not  as  an  ill-sliapen 
monster.  The  master-piecesof  Greek  literature  arc  exemplars, 
no  less  of  the  utmost  retiuement  and  polish  of  which  language 
is  espal'lu,  than  of  the  weightiueea  of  their  matter,   and 
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precision  of  their  logic.  Tlie  Athenians  rigorously  required 
grace,  elegance,  and  corivctness  in  even  the  most  ti-ifling  par- 
ticulars. It  is  related  th«t  Demosthenes,  on  one  occasion,  was 
hissed  from  the  hcma  for  the  vicious  pronunciation  of  a  single 
word ;  that  Theophrastus,  after  having  lived  and  taught  in 
Athens  for  twenty  years,  was  detected,  by  a  single  false  accent, 
for  a  foreigner,  by  an  apple  woman.  Isot  in  Greek  literature 
only,  but  in  all  literature,  the  great  masters  are  noted  no  less 
for  their  tnaniwr  of  expression,  than  for  the  mafi<  r  of  those 
"  thoughts  which  wander  through  eternity ;"  not  less  for  the 
drapery  of  style,  than  for  the  substantial  reality  of  the  ideas 
which  that  drapery  enfolds.  Tlie  Graces  are  benignant  deities, 
who  bountifully  reward  all  who  sacrifice  at  their  altars.  It  is 
eorely  not  necessary  to  pursue  this  subject.  If  southern  au- 
thors fancy  that  elegance  is  but  another  name  fi  ir  wi-akness, 
they  will  one  day  awake  from  their  dream,  when  tlio  phantom- 
Fame,  which  *hey  pursue,  shall  have  eluded  their  gnib]>.  Gold 
to  be  rendered  tit  for  either  the  useful  or  ornamental  purposes 
of  life,  must  bo  molten,  refined,  and  purged  from  tlio  dross  of 
its  ore.  The  diamond  must  be  cut  and  polifched,  Ixiforo  it 
emits  ite  rays  <»f  roseate  light. 

The  great  fault  of  southern  writers  is  want  of  accuracy  of 
scholarship ;  and  wo  fear  they  are  guilty  of  llie  too  common 
error  of  confounding  learningwith  pedantry,  which  last  is  but 
a  species  of  mental  dyspepsia,  the  disease  of  an  unsound  mind 
overladen  with  intellectual  food.  Too  much  learning  doubt- 
less enfeebles  the  mind,  and  destroys,  to  a  certain  (.-xteiit,  ori- 
ginal power  of  thought,  but  there  is  b.  juste  T/nltru  in  this  as 
m  all  other  things,  and  we  are  generally  more  inclined  to  be 
content  with  too  little  learning  than  to  acquire  loo  much. 

There  are  some  southern  authors  who  are  not  amenable  to 
this  charge.  Aristarchus  himself  might  have  n])])ro\  c-.l  every 
lino  of  Legare.  Apollo's  lute  waa  not  "more  musical"  than 
his  periods.  Tiie  harp  of  Orpheus  "chanm'<l  not  more  di- 
vinely" than  the  sonorous  cadence  of  his  sen  tenets.  IJnt  Le- 
gare is  almost  the  solitjiry  example  in  southern  letters  of  thor- 
ough scholarship.  In  this  respect,  and  in  most  otat-r  rL'si)ects, 
he  was  the  peer  of  any  man  in  America,  before  or  r-irice  his  day. 

It  ijj  cause  for  congratulation  that  the  S<iuth,  ai'ter  a  Kip 
Van  Winkle  slumber,  is  now  awakening  to  the  imyxirtance  of 
thorough  education,  and  of  organizing  great  eslablislinients  of 
learning  within  her  own  limits,  as  a  meansof  jn\'])a:atioii  for  the 
conflict,  whicli  each  year  grows  more  fierce  and  more  ii  lentless 
against  the  social  and  domestic  institutions  upon  which  rest 
her  prosperity,  her  peace,  and  her  strength.  Ihe  pure  stream 
of  hterature  has  been  corrupted  by  tlie  tnrbid  waters  of  Abo- 
lition, and  it  has,  at  last,  become  a  necessitij  to  thvi  So\x\k  \o 
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have  a  literature  of  her  own.  Tlie  Universitf  of  Virffinia, 
and  possibly  of  lier  Southern  inBtitationa,  have  laid  broad,  aeep, 
and  solid,  within  the  past  few  years,  the  foundations  upon 
which  is  t')  he  jx-ared  the  superstructure  of  the  new  literature. 
Already  in  their  halls  has  l>een  trained  a  corps  of  Southern 
teachers  equal,  in  F.cho]arship  and  general  efficicucy,  to  any 
witliin  the  limits  of  this  broad  land.  Already  the  first  fraite 
of  a  more  rigid  mental  diecipline  are  beginning  to  appear. 
Already  the  results  of  a  more  generous  culture  are  vieible. 
Already  we  have  reason  to  hope  and  expect  that,  in  Uie  future, 
Southern  literature  will  not  be  devoid,  as  t(X>  generally  it  was 
in  times  past,  of  that  grace  of  diction,  propriety  of  cxpressioo, 
and  accuracy  of  iihrase,  which  only,  at^er  all,  can  secure  the 
attentive  ear  of  the  world  to  reasoning  the  most  logical,  or 
thoughts  the  mcust  profound. 

Tlie  book  of  Dr.  Itoss,  we  fear,  cannot  be  placed  within  the 
category  we  have  last  mentioned.     It  is  charcten'zed  by  great 
vivacity,  has  a  few  passages  of  genuine  eloquence,  and   pre- 
sents some  arguments  with  great  force  and  power — but  gene- 
rally the  style  is  loc>6e,  inaccurate,  and  di>iuinted.     We  can 
forgive  the  style,  however,  in  consideration  of  the  excellence 
of  much  of  the  matter;  but  at  the  same  time,  we  cannot  help 
deploring  the  fact,  that  style  should  be  thought  by  him  a  mat- 
ter of  BO  little   moment,  which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  tliat  ar- 
rangement, precision,  the  ri«;ht  use  of  hingusige,  the  fit  word 
in  tlie  lit  place,  at  best,  are  but  of  minor  impurtance.     Upon 
reflection,  we  do  not  know  that  it  would  be  haixlly  fair  to  exact 
too  much  in  the  way  of  elegance  from  a  vcliime  made  up  as 
Ur.  Ross's  work  is.    It  consists  of  two  8j:»cechcs  delivered  by  the 
autlior  in  the  General  Assembly  t>f  the  Presbyterian  Church: 
the  lirst  at  Biiltalo  in  1S53,  and  the  other  in  New  York  in.J 
185G;  and  als^kof  several  letters  addressed  to  the  Rev.  AJborCj 
Barnes  upon  the  Biblical  relations  of  slavery.    The  speeches 
evidently  were  never  iuteuded  for  publicaition    in  tlie  book 
form,  and  consequeutly  are  not  rightfully  subject  to  the  canons 
of  a  rigid  criticism.     They  might,  however,  have  been  amend- 
ed by  the  omiirsion  of  some  and  by  the  condeuhnfinn  df  ukuch  ol 
the  mutter.    They  bear  the  marks  of  being  printed  as  they  were 
delivered,  and  even  for  this  purjwse,  as  ty  form,  nut  verj'  elabc 
rately  prepared.     Unlike  many  pretentious  orations,  they  wei 
not  written  out,  conned,  and  got  by  rote.     Bnt,  in  our  opin- 
ion, it  is  a  rcfipect  due  the  public,  and  it  is  duo  to  the  author 'al 
own  reputation,  wlien  he  collects   into  a  printed  book,  hi»J 
ephemeral  ]>roductioiis,  wbetlicr  Bpeeehes,  letrers,  newspaper] 
articles,  or  essays,  to  Bul)ji.-ct  them  to  a   careful,  a  rigiil,  and 
even  a  stem  revision.    This,  as  we  have  said  above,  Dr.  RogJ , 
ijas  not  dotie.    But  oven  as  they  are,  with  all  their  iuiperfec-j 
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tions,  these  speeches  are  well  worthy  of  preservation.  They 
contain  many  strikinff  views  of  the  subject  to  which  they  re- 
late, and  they  are  wcU  calculated  to  do  much  good,  both  in  the 
way  of  refutation  of  error  and  confirmation  of  conviction.  It 
18  because  they  have  so  much  merit  that  we  would  have  de- 
sired their  preparation  in  a  shape  to  stand  the  test  of  time  and 
of  criticism.  Whether  the  letters  to  the  liev.  Mr.  Barnes 
were  genuine  epistles,  or  for  the  first  time  addressed  to  him  in 
the  volume  we  have  under  review,  it  does  not  appear.  The 
best  of  the  series  in  point  of  argument,  but  not  of  good  taSte 
and  style,  is  the  one  on  the  rightful  interpretation  ot  the  Gol- 
den Rule — "Do  unto  others  as  you  would  they  should  do  unto 
you."  The  reverend  "  Expounder  of  the  Gospels  "  is  made  to 
feel  the  strong  arm  of  his  opponent  in  many  a  vigorous  blow, 
and  we  think  ne  will  hardly  be  able  to  recover  from  the  intel- 
lectual thrashing  he  has  received  and  so  richly  merited. 

The  most  important  idea  inculcated  in  Dr.  Koss'  book  is, 
that  right  and  vorong  arc  not  eternal  facts ;  or,  in  other  words, 
atkey  do  not  exist  independently  of  God,  but  exist  solely  by  his 
will,  making  by  his  command  certain  things  or  actions  to  be 
right,  and  others  by  his  prohihitifm  to  be  wrong.  Tliis  view 
is  ver}'  fully  illustrated  by  a  variety  of  striking  facts,  among 
others  by  polygamy,  which  is  not  necessarily  a  sin  in  itself, 
but  only  became  a  sin  after  it  was  positively  j)rohibitcd.  So, 
too,  marriage  within  certain  degrees  of  consanguinity  was 
not  wrong  of  itself  until  it  was  prohibited,  otherwise  Cain 
and  Abel  were  guilty  of  sin  when  they  married  their  sisters 
in  obedience  to  the  command  of  Ood — "  Be  fruitful,  multii)ly, 
and  replenish  tlie  earth."  Acknowledging  the  unity  of  the 
human  family,  this  injunction  involved  of  necessity  the  mar- 
riage of  brotlier  and  sister.  Tlie  eating  of  the  forbidden  fruit 
by  our  first  parents  was  only  a  sin  because  the  violation  of  a 
command.  Slavery  belongs  to  the  same  catcgoiy,  and  Dr. 
Ross  treats  this  branch  ot  the  subject  in  the  following  lan- 
guage: 

"Let  U8,  tlien,  >'ortli  an<l  South,  bring;  our  mind?*  to  oomi>r(.'liontl  tiro  ideas, 
«n1  Mibniit  to  tiKrir  inrfsistiWe  jxiwer.  I^t  tlie  Jfortheni  j>liilantliropieit  loarn 
from  the  Bible,  tliiit  the  relation  of  inai>ter  and  slave  ii<  not  tin  ywr  *v.  Let  him 
learn  that  Ood  .'ays  nowliere  it  is  fin,  I.«t  him  lenrn  that  i>in  ixa  trangression 
of  the  law;  and  where  there  i.-i  no  law  there  is  no  sin,  and  thut  the  };ulilen  rule 
niav  cxi«t  in  the  relations  of  slaverv.  Let  him  learn  that  e<litvci'y  is  Mim|ily  an 
eril  in  certain  cireuin«1anee!>.  Lotliim  lenrn  that  equality  ia  only  the  hi);he«t 
form  of  Hocial  life;  that  subjection  to  authority,  even  slavery,  niay,  in  given 
eonditioii'S  l>e  for  a  lime  better  than  freedom  to  the  Ativn  of  any  cnmiilexion. 
Let  him  learn  that  slavery,  like  all  evil;*,  has  its  corre!<]i<>ndiiiir  an<l  greater 
good;  I  hot  the  Southern  slave,  thoui;h  degraded,  eompared  with  hi«  iiia«ter,  ia 
elevated  and  ennobled,  com])ared  with  his  brcthreti  in  Africa." 

The  other  idea  alluded  to  is,  that  God  never  intrnded  the 
reliition  of  master  and  slave  to  he  peri)ctual.    In  absence  of 
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revelation,  time  alone  can  test  the  truth  of  tliia  opinion.    One 

^.thing,  however,  is  certain,  tliiit  •^vitliout  a  radical  «1;  -tf 

the  natoi-e  of  man,  subordination  in  srmie  fonn,  ig 

U'gely  of  the  nature  of  slavery,  muat  exist  bo  \ouji,  aa  liiis 

h  remains  the  dwelling-place  of  our  fallen  race. 

We  conclude  our  notice  of  Dr.  Koes's  book  bj  giving  the 

following  extract,  embracing  a  series  of  resolutions  which 

"*)r.  R.  i)layfnlly  offered  in  the  Cieneral  Assomblr  of  the 

*resbyteriau  Church,  convened  at  Buffalo,  as  an  ai        '      "t 

'to  a  report  fo  that  body,  proposing  to  appoint  a  >  e 

to  ascertain  the  number  of  slavehuldera  in  conni  :h 

tlie  Presbyterian  Church  in  certain  of  the  So\ilhi  i  s, 

and  the  number  of  slaves  held  by  them  ;  the  manner  in  which 

they  performed  their  duties  as  masters  in  regard  to  the  moral 

and  religious  well-being  of  tlieir  slaves,  ifcc,  «&c. : 

Dr.  Urtss  moved  to  arnend  the  report,  by  mjb«titutin{Br  the  folloiring — with  iB 
uxPrejA  di^avowiil  uf  briag  iinpcrtiuently  inquisitorial: — 

Thril  0  eomiDitt.eo  of  one  from  each  of  the  northern  synod*  of )>«  *p- 

pointed.  wh'«  shnll  be  rcnuostfiJ  to  rejiort  to  the  next  General  Asecnibly — 

1.  The  umiibflr  of  XofOiern  church  members  eooceriied,  clirectfy  or  indir««t!T. 
in  buililiu^  mid  tilting  oat  ships  for  the  Africuu  nlnvc-trtiaid,  aud  tL«  ilave-traa* 
botwe<.m  tlie  Strile*. 

2.  Tho  nuinNir  of  Northern  church  raeitibers  who  trnftio  with  stareholdera, 
and  nrc  seeking  to  mnke  money  by  tolling  them  negro  clothing,  linnd  ciiif»,  and 
oovrliidcs, 

'i.  The  number  of  Northern  oharcb  metnbeis  who  have  >«nt  ordtrt  to  N«ir 
Orlentm,  and  'illier  Southeni  cities,  to  have  slavee  sold,  U)  pay  debu owing  ikcm 
from  tho  South.     (See  I'nele  Tom's  Cabin.) 

4.  The  iiuu>bcr  of  Northern  church  members  who  boy  the  cotton,  »unr.  ri«c 
t  tobacco,  oi'iingt>»,  pine-a|Milea,  figr,  ginger,  cocoa,  oieloiu,  aud  a  tbooaaiid  otkar 

tilings  raised  l>y  sluve  Ubour. 

6.  The  niimb'e-r  of  Northern  church  members  who  hare  intermarried  with 
slKvoholdor^  fttid  have  thus  become  slaveowner*  themgelves,  or  enioy  the  wealtli 
mode  hy  the  bluod  of  the  Alavc ;  expeeially  if  there  be  any  Northern  miuiatan 
of  the  !;u!<pcl  in  nuvh  a  predicament. 

I".  The  number  of  Northern  cbui-eh  member*  who  »re-thv  deseeudants  of  Uie 
men  who  kidnnpped  negroeft  in  Afriea,  and  brooght  Uicni  to  Virginia  Kud  N«w 
England,  in  former  year*. 

7.  The  aggregate  and  indi%'idual  wealth  ofmeinbert  thus  descended,  and  what 
ncliun  h  best  to  compel  them  to  disgorge  this  bload-<jtained  gold,  or  to  compel 
them  to  give  dollar  for  dollar  in  equalizing  the  lo9s  of  the  i:>onth  by  euwDei- 
pation. 

5.  The  iuimb(»r  of  Northern  church  nieniheri<,  inini«ter«  eepeeinlly,  who  b«vft 
advoeiitcd  murder  in  resii-liuice  to  the  law»  uf  the  land. 

9.  The  nnmher  of  Northern  church  members  who  own  stock  in  tinder-srroaud 
railroads,  rauuiug  off  fugitive  slaves,  und  iu  Sabbath  bremkiiig  railroaaa  and 
canals. 

10.  TliAt  a  special  comniiMion  be  «eiit  up  Red  river,  to  ascertain  whether  I>e- 
gree,  who  whipped  Uncle  Tom  to  death,  (and  who  was  a  Northern  i;entleman,) 
be  uritstill  in  connection  with  some-  Northern  clinruh  in  uoihI  and  recularstanding. 

1 1.  The  nniiiber  of  Northern  ehnroh  members  who  attend  meetings  of  spiritual 
rappers,  or  bloomers,  or  women's  riglit«  convcntionA. 

12.  The  nuniberof  Northern  church  members  who  are  cruel  hiiFViauds, 
is.  The  number  uf  Northern  church  members  who  lire  bcu-pecked  hiubaadA. 


« 


"  Modern  Reform  E.xamined,  or  The  Union  of  Xortli  and 
>tith  on  the  Subject  of  Slavery,"  is  the  title,  in  full,  of  the 
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work  of  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Stiles,  which  we  have  placed  second 
in  the  heading  of  this  article.  It  is  altogether  more  ambitions 
in  its  design,  and  aims  at  greater  dignity  of  discussion,  than 
the  work  of  Dr.  Tloss.  In  fact,  it  purports  to  bo  a  formal 
treatise  upon  certain  given  aspects  of  the  fruitful  question  of 
davery.  It  displays  less  elo(iuence,  but  far  more  method; 
less  vivacity,  but  far  more  logical  precision ;  and,  wo  think, 
is  calculated  to  make  a  more  permanent  impression  upon  the 
public  mind,  than  Dr.  R.'s  somewhat  rambling,  discureive,  and 
familiar,  but  interesting  book. 

Dr.  Stiles,  we  understand,  is  a  native  of  Georgia,  but  has 
long  been  resident  at  the  North,  and  occupies  a  very  promi- 
nent position  in  the  great  Presbyterian  branch  of  the  Christian 
Church,  and  his  name,  in  times  past,  has  been  (juite  c()ns])icu- 
ous,  as  a  debater  in  General  Assemblies  and  Synods,  but  he 
now  makes  his  bow  to  the  public  for  the  first  time,  in  the  new 
character  of  author.  He  has  written  a  book,  evidently  the 
result  of  mature  thought  and  well-digested  observation  and 
reflection,  and  which,  spite  of  many  crudities,  many  inaccu- 
racies of  expression,  and  occasional  inelegance  of  style,  we 
venture  the  opinion,  will  carry  his  name  down  to  posterity  as 
a  vigorous  thinker.  We  fear,  that  like  most  Southern  writers 
educated  under  the  old  reyline,  he  regards  grammatical  cor- 
rectness of  construction,  and  ])reci8ion  in  the  use  of  words  and 
phrase,  as  mere  puerilities,  not  worthy  the  consideration  of  a 
man  of  sense.  We  observe  the  frequent  use,  throughout  the 
entire  volume,  of  such  expressions  as  "  thii  almie  frmf,''^  "  taide 
the  charycy''  and  other  kindred  barbarisms.  Sucli  violations  of 
propriety  and  good  taste,  are  exceedingly  offensive  to  the  edu- 
cated eye  and  ear,  and  detract  from  the  value  of  any  work, 
however  meritorious  it  might  otherwise  be. 

Dr.  Stiles  discusses  but  one  branch  of  the  subject  of  "  Mod- 
ern Reform,"  and  that  one,  its  relation  to  slavery.  His  book 
is  intended  rather  for  the  meridian  of  the  North  than  the 
South,  and  we  doubt  not  it  will  remove  many  i)n'judice8  hon- 
estly entertained.  Of  coui-se,  it  will  make  no  imj)re8sion 
upon  fanatics  and  bigots,  but  it  is  calculated  to  iiifluonce  that 
large  conservative  chiss  whose  minds  are  open  to  conviction 
and  willing  to  yield  to  argument.  He  discuiiscs  the  character 
of  the  8oi-<fiini»t  reformer,  and  shows  with  great  foi'ce  and 
clearness  how  unfitted  he  is  to  conduct  any  movciiK'nt  in  the 
slightest  degree  beneficial  to  society  or  to  individuals,  and  de- 
votes separate  chapters  to  each  of  his  leading  charcteristics, 
any  one  of  which  would  disqualify  him  for  the  work  he  has 
nndertaken.  It  is  shown  witn  great  success,  that  he  is  an'O- 
gant,  malignant^  belli gerani,  imj/racticable,  and  (hsit'-uctive. 
Under  these  heads,  the  Doctor  presents  facts,  arguments  and 
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illnstrations,  which  cannot  fail  to  carry  conviction  to  any 
mind  not  enslaved  by  the  most  narrow  and  illiberal  viewa. 
liongh  etrength  and  directness  nnited  witlj  fairness  and  can- 
dor are  the  cliief  characteristics  of  tlie  book,  but  we  mugt  beg 
leave  to  express  dissent  i'rom  many  of  the  author's  assertions 
and  admissious.  Northern  superiority  in  mind  we  cannot  ac- 
knowledge, even  when  Southern  superiority  in  morals  and 
religidu  IS  at  the  same  time  conceeded,  which,  for  our^lves, 
we  neither  affirm  nor  deny.  All  of  truth  does  not  lie  upon 
the  one  side  uf  uny  question,  and  all  of  error  upon  the  ot^er, 
but  it  docs  not  follow  that  middle  ground  is  always  true 
ground ;  on  the  contrary,  what  is  called  an  extreme  view 
very  frequently  is  more  nearly  a  correct  one.  In  nwdio  tu- 
tisimus  this  is  not  alwaj's  tnie  iu  morals,  although  it  is  gen- 
erally a  sate  rule  for  practical  guidance  in  life.  A  reputation 
for  conservatism  and  moderation  is  cheaply  acquirea  by  the 
seeming  fairness  of  making  large  cfmcessions  to  both  sides, 
and  agreeing  with  neither.  There  is  a  little  too  nmch  of  this 
in  "  Modern  Ilet'onu,"  and  Dr.  Stiles  seems  to  be  sorely  exer- 
cised lest  he  should  have  the  damning  epithet — "  Pro-slav- 
ery'' affixed  to  his  name. 

Tliere  are  many  aspects  of  the  question,  "Modern  Re- 
form," so-called,  besides  that  of  slavery,  which  we  regret  did 
rot  <'ome  within  the  scope  of  Dr.  Stiles'  plan  to  treat.  It  is 
u  subject  adinirablv  suited  to  the  character  of  his  liard,  dry, 
mathematical  minil,  and  we  might  have  expected  fmui  his 
trenchant  ijcn,  a  thorough  exposure  of  its  shallow  ]>ret€n- 
sions.  Unless  its  tendency  bo  arrested,  it  is  as  certain  as  the 
course  of  destiny,  it  is  as  tixed  as  the  laws  of  fate,  that  the 
"argosy  of  society,"  with  all  its  "  costly  freight"  of  human 
hopes,  prosperity,  and  happiness,  must  go  down,  and  its  rich 
trejisures  be  eiigiilphed  in  the  insatiable  sea  of  social  revolu- 
tion and  anarchy. 

The  events  of  die  last  ten  or  twelve  years,  commencing 
with  the  period  inimediately  preceding  the  Mexican  War, 
have  produced  an  intense  degree  of  mental  activity  in  the 
United  Slates.  Tlie  feelings,  good  and  bad,  of  the  people 
have  been  sliiTed  to  their  lowest  depths.  Mind  has  been  sharp- 
ened and  invigorated  by  contact  with  mind  in  the  case  of 
individuals  and  of  wliolc  conimunities.  This  inipuUo  has 
been  felt  tlmmgh  all  the  ramifications  of  society,  in  all  rela- 
tions of  life,  in  letters,  as  in  politics  and  in  religion.  The  de- 
mocratic ]irinciple,  through  its  abuse,  has  acquired  A  fearful 
momentum,  and  threatens  to  sweep  with  resistless  torrent, 
overwhelming  and  subverting  every  harrier  erected  by  the 
wisdom  of  lime  against  its  )>rogre6S.  Each  year  it  makes 
some  new  compiest — each  year  it  assumes  some  new  form  or 
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puts  on  some  specious  appearance.  Now,  it  demands  an  elec- 
tive judiciary ;  next,  the  abolition  of  all  wholesome  restraints 
upon  the  elective  franchise ;  again,  the  enactment  of  a  home* 
stead  bill  giving  land  to  the  landless.  The  most  dangerons 
tendency  it  has  yet  exhibited  is  in  the  recent  attempt,  made 
by  vulgar  demagogues  in  its  name,  to  break  down  the  repre- 
sentative principle  by  referring  constitutions  and  codes  to  the 
people  in  mob-meeting  assembled,  forgetting  that  the  very  es- 
sence of  Americanism,  as  formerly  understood,  that  the  domi- 
nant idea  of  American  institutions  was  the  exercise  of  popu- 
lar sovereignty  through  the  instrumentality  of  representatives 
and  deleffates.  If  it  were  possible  to  democratize  the  human 
mind  ana  reduce  all  to  the  same  base  level,  no  respect  for  di- 
vine order  and  subordination  would  restrain  the  rude  hand  of 
tliis  monster.  Tlie  upsliot  of  the  whole  is,  it  has  become  evident, 
that  our  institutions  will  rapidly  assume  the  form  of  democratic 
absolutism,  unless  some  timely  corrective  be  applied. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  subject  of  "  socwUhji/,^^  to  use 
an  apt  and  comprehensive  neologism,  has  not  yet  been  pro- 
perly discussed,  inasmuch  as  it  affords  a  fertile  field  from  which 
an  abundant  harvest  of  pliilosophical  speculation  and  prac- 
tical suggestion  might  be  reaped  by  even  a  moderately  skilful 
writer.  Tlio  two  works  of  Mr.  'George  Fitzhugh,  entitled 
"  Sociology  for  the  South  or  the  the  Failure  of  Free  Society," 
and  "  Gannibula  All,  or  Slaves  without  Masters,"  present  many 
valuable,  original,  and  profound  views  on  this  subject.  But 
Mr.  Fitzliugli  confines  himself  chiefly  to  the  labor  question  in 
its  relations  to  capital  and  to  society,  or  rather,  he  rnns  a 
parallel  between  free  labor  or  slavery  to  capital,  and  slavery 
to  human  masters. 

"  Cannibals  All,"  despite  its  onire  title,  to  a  thinking  mind 
is  a  most  interesting  book,  but  it  contains  too  much  matter  for 
tlie  weak  digestion  of  ordinary  readers.  "We  fear  that  it  is,  and 
will  remain  caviare  to  the  million.  Such  books  must  bide 
tlieir  tiuu',  and  if  they  have  merit,  it  will  be  approj)riately 
recognized  sooner  or  later.  Neglect  is  always  the  iienalty  of 
being  in  advance  of  one's  ago.  Lord  liacon  remarks  that 
"some  books  are  merely  to  be  tasted,  others  to  be  chewed, 
and  others  still,  to  be  swallowed  and  digested."  Tlie  excel- 
lence of  '^[r.  F-'s  two  works  is,  by  no  means  uniform  ;  we  are 
sometimes  startlttd  by  a  profound  remark  in  the  midst  of  a 
great  deal  of  twaddle;  but,  notM'ithstanding  tl»eir  une<|ual 
execution  and  their  bud  arrangement,  we  think  they  might 
fairly  be  j)laced  in  the  latter  class  of  Lord  IJacoii's  category. 
Carelessness,  want  of  method,  and  of  unity  of  plan  are  patent 
faults  lying  upon  tlie  very  surface  of  hisbooks,  which  must 
strike  the  most  inattentive  reader.    Mr.  Fitzhugh  has  not 
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hnshftnded  his  roeourcos,  but  has  recldessly  sqnandpred  them, 
w'astii)^  oiifuijfh  matter  to  enrich  half  a  dozoii  well-known 
authors  of  tlie  <lay  wo  might  menfi<ni.  Tlisuiind  is  i)i,)imh>us 
with  thon<rhrs,  hut  tlicy  constitute  a  pojmlatiou,  turl»nlcnt,  and 
rGtractory.  and  not  swfficiently  subjeetcdf  to  the  strict  disciplinp  of 
slaver;/  to  reason  and  prudence.  If  wo  might  aspunie  the  office 
of  adviser,  we  would  counsel  Mr.  F.tocoTisoMdatohistwo  hooks, 
coUt'Ct  his  varlout:  es&avs  on  kindred  suhj-'Ctg  jiuhliiihed  in  this 
Review,  pnr»,'e  tliem  drastically  of  tl;ii\-  irrelevant  mutter, 
reconstruct  and  re-aiTange  the  whole,  ni, serving  the  leading 
ideas,  and  give  the  result  to  the  Avorld  in  a  formal  treatise 
upon  social  science;  and  we  think  we  inriy  safely  predict  for 
h»m  a  largo  increase  of  present  repniafion,  and  probably  a 
permanent  place  in  the  literature  of  liit?  conutry. 

But  it  WHS  no  part  of  our  purpose  lo  review  Mr.  Fitzhngli, 
having  been  led  into  this  digression  l)y  a  natural  nssociation 
of  ideas,  while  briefly  touching  upon  the  subject  of  modem 
reform. 
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IS   OUR   SYSTEM   OF   lK»VEK>Mk;NT   A    FAILCBE? 

The  age  we  live  in  seems  rife  with  the  spirit  of  innovatioff. 
The  best  established  truths  in  politicH,  government,  society, 
and  religion,  are  assailed  by  a  claes  of  modern  theorists,  \vith 
a  zeal  and  speciousness  which  indicate  a  most  lamentable  per- 
version of  intellect  and  morals.  Notliiug  seems  to  stand  with 
them  H])on  a  solid  ffiundation,  and  were  their  doctriuefi  to 
prevail,  the  world  would  be  thrown  into  universi^l  chaos. 
Masculine  women  are  perambulating  the  country,  preachine 
the  right  of  their  sex  to  discard  Jiil  leniiuine  lielieaey,  and 
divide  with  men  the  houoi-s  and  labors  of  the  former,  the 
field  and  the  cabinet.  Socialists  arc  indnstriously  proj)aga- 
ting  the  licentions  doctrine  of  free-love,  or,  the  indiscriminate 
commerce  of  the  sexes.  Another  class  advocate  the  levelling 
of  all  property  ilistinctions — another  faviirs  the  equality  of 
the  white  and  black  races  of  men — nnd  all  these  combined, 
witli  yet  unofher  class,  who  may  be  known  by  the  general 
appellation  i>f  Ratjunalists,  are,  like  Satan  and  hie  hosts,  as- 
Siiulting  with  their  infernal  artillery  of  intidelity,  the  very 
embattlemeuts  of  Heaven  itself  I  There  is  a  class,  the  oppo- 
site of  these,  who  would  deligJit  aliovo  all  things,  to  see 
revei-sed  the  old  maxim,  that  "  revohitions  never  go  back- 
wards.'' They  are  opposed  to  all  jirogre.'^s  and  reform — dia- 
believe  in  the  capacity  of  the  peojile  for  self-gove' 
regard  with  favor  the  "  diviu©  right  of  kings,"  aud,  i 
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the  power,  would  tnni  back  the  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men, 
until  it  ran  into  the  "  good  old  feudal  times"  of  the  lordly 
barons  of  the  middle  ages.  The  character  of  these  two  classes 
of  minds,  however,  is  of  alike  dangerous  cast.  The  one  is 
the  convex,  and  the  otlier  the  concave  of  the  truth ;  and  each 
,i8  as  erratic  in  its  course  as  the  veering  comet  in  tpiice,  or  the 
chartless  sliij)  upon  the  bosom  of  the  trackless  ami  billow- 
toesed  ocean.  They  are  unsettled  and  visionary.  They  have 
no  mental  anchorage,  where  reason  and  conscience  can  estab- 
lish their  throne  and  perform  their  functions  in  placid 
security — 

"Airy  fancy  doth  cheat  their  mindu." 

In  the  February  number  of  this  Review,  appeared  an  arti- 
cle on  the  '•'•  P I'O^jrcHS  of  Federal  Disorijanizntam^''  which, 
without  d  iscourteey,  we  may  attribute  to  the  latter  class  of 
mind,  and  which  is  of  such  novel  import,  and  jn-esents  views 
in  such  strange  contrast  with  all  our  received  and  well  estab- 
lished notions  of  the  relative  merits  and  advaniaj^es  of  our 
own,  and  other  goveniments,  that  we  think  it  ought  not  to 
pass  without  criticism.  The  object  of  the  autlior  is  to  show 
that  our  form  of  "  j>olitical  organization"  bids  fair  t<j  prove  a 
failure;  and  the  writer  resti  the  support  of  iiis  proposition 
upon  what  he  represents  to  be  its  "inherent  weakness,  appa- 
rent in  its  nature  and  as  exhibited  in  the  IuhIoi'v  t>f  kindred 
systems,"  and  in  the  transformation  in  our  own,  which  he 
tainks  is  now  going  on.  This  might  be  passed  by  as  the  mere 
expression  of  an  individual  opinion,"  u]>on  a  (jiu-siion  about 
which  every  one  nuiy  be  allowed  to  have  his  own  ihcory,  and 
the  trutli  of  wiiich  cannot  be  at  present  determined  ;  bnt  the 
writer  goes  farther,  and  proceeds  to  institute  w  partial  com- 
parison between  our  re]>ublican  and  represeniutivt!  system 
of  Government,  and  tlie  hereditary  systems  cf  the  ( )l(l  World, 
in  which  he  di8])lays  evidently  a  decided  ])ar:ality  for  the 
latter. 

Had  the  writer  sim])ly  expressed  the  belli;'  init  our  Na- 
tional Union  is  destined  to  be  of  short  diini'  ■•n.  e<)nipared 
with  the  venerable  monarchies  of  Europe,  we  •  ■  ild  have  no 
debate  with  him  ;  l>ecause  wo  fear  it  is  l>y  n  •  i  •■  .ns  certain 
that  tlie  sands  of  oui'  national  existence  are  i  "■•  ..-r  running 
out.  But  we  do  not  understand  that  to  be  hi-.'  iiion.  He 
draws  no  distinction  between  the  National  i'l  ■•n  and  our 
federative  system  of  government,  but  confon:,.;-  the  down- 
fall of  the  one  with  the  destruction  of  the  otii(  Imleed,  it 
is  our  system  of  government,  in  its  essnu-i  -.w  ■'■  not  in  its 
a^lication  to  the  L'nion,  that  the  writer  pron-'ni  .  -i  a  failure. 
Tjiat  we  may  do  him  no  injustice,  we  will  pertji!;  '  !m  to  state 
his  position  in  his  own  language : 
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"Tlif  nature  of  oar  government  is  such  n«  to  render  it  sliort-livcd.  Ourgor* 
^riiment  it  a  roprcjentAtivc  democnicy.  It  locntos  the  «overeifn«  power  in  tlie 
peopto,  and  follows  their  dictation  as  a  mnttor  not  only  of  expedlencv,  but  «1^ 
of  ngliL  t'ur  Iciiislulure  h  but  tlie  formal  expresf^ion  of  the  ]>re<lil«ctii>ns  of  (Le 
hotir,  and  flnctUHtes  -with  the  rise  and  fall  of  tlie  [topular  poMiouB  or  the  asccn- 
dcni>y  of  this  or  that  popular  intercat.  Eren  otir  organic  lawi  have  no  higher 
security  than  the  continued  approval  of  the  ruling-.  IIenc«  the  majority  rniut 
construct  and  reeonstruct  •  •  •  i/mt  the  acitjregntf  virtue  of  the  citizen*  ia 
tiot  mof  h'T*  than  thr  virl'i'  of  thr  prifi<r,  ond  that  this  high  standard  of  capa- 
city is  rfoched  and  iiinintaiDed  with  more  dillioulty  on  thr  part  of  the  whole 
people  than  ou  the  poi't  of  the  represeutotivcs  uf  u  Hut  ff  loufnii/iii,  that  the 
wisdonj  of  the  king  is  more  reasonably  to  bi-  i-xiiect<d  tfmn  that  of  the  mob, 
ne<*d  only  be  oacorted.  •  •  •  Again,  our  fonn  of  governrnent  invests  no 
individiml  or  line  with  pemianeut  re«t>onB|bility.  •  •  •  We  have  no  he- 
reditory  nioiinroliv,  in  which  tlie  fidelity  of  the  ruler  is  guaranteed  by  his 
regard  for  his  ubiidreu'a  throne." 

The  plain  import  and  design  of  this  language  is  clearlv,  to 
express  the  conviction  that  our  fetlerative  and  representative 
system  of  government  is  a  failure — that  the  rule  of  tlie  prince 
and  sway  of  the  monarch  are  preferable,  to  a  government  of 
the  people  I — and  tliat,  like  the  prodigal  son  in  the  sacred  par- 
able, the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  the  tnaant  young  Jona- 
than of  America,  who,  for  tlie  last  seventy-five  years  of  hie 
life,  has  Ijeen  living  upon  the  husks  of  imaginary'  liberty,  will 
liave  to  repent  hi.^  rasa  and  foolish  exiieriment  and  arise  and 
return  to  hirt  latlit-r,  John  Ikdl,  and  enter  again  into  his 
household  ! — an  opinion  which  "wo  respectfully  tliink  inconsiat- 
eut  with  sound  reasoning,  and  at  variance  with  all  the  knowl- 
edge whicli  the  1  ights  of  history  ami  experience  shed  upon 
the  subject.  That  our  National  Union  may  prove  a  failure, 
and  pass  away  like  the  eniphenieral  republics  of  atitiijuity, 
we  tliink  higldy  probable  ;  but  that  our  beautiful  and  harmo- 
nious system  of  government  will  ever  prove  illusory,  or  cease 
to  be  the  shrine  iijimi  which  the  votaries  of  liberty,  from  every 
clime  and  country,  will  most  delight  to  pour  their  richest 
libations,  it  is  impossible  to  believe.  We  know  it  has  been 
the  policy  of  some  and  the  patriotism  of  others,  to  believe  the 
Union  and  Itepubtican  liberty  synonymous  terms.  But  with 
all  our  reverence  for  the  former,  we  have  never  been  of  such 
l)elief  ourselves.  It  may  have  been  so  in  the  daj's  of  the  rev- 
olution and  for  some  years  subsequent,  when  we  were  all  a 
slavo-holding  people,  and  sectional  strife  and  discord  had  no 
place  in  our  politics  ;  but  it  is  not  true  now,  nor  hits  it  been 
for  years  piust,  the  outside  pressure  of  that  period — menaced 
as  we  were  bv  Jiordes  of  savages  on  the  one  hand,  and  invaded 
by  a  jtowerfuf  enemy  on  the  other — held  the  States  together  in 
spite  of  themselves.  It  wai  a  centripetal  power  which  no 
internal  force  could  resist;  but  with  the  nece^sitits  of  the 
revolution  j)afised  away,  in  tlie  opinion  of  many  of  the  Aviseet 
and  best,  tne  vital  spark  of  the  Kational  Union — the  cohe- 
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power  was  then  removed,  and  the  two  grand  sections  of 
country  have  each,  ever  since,  played  to  its  sopai-ate  and 
iverse  niajriieta. 

If,  t!ien,  tin.'  Union  Bhall  be  dissolved,  what  will  dissolve  it  I 
Tlie  igtidi-mice  or  demoralization  of  the  people  ?  The  Inss  of 
the  spirit  of  public  liberty?  Tlie  weakness  or  inefficiency  of 
the  administration  of  the  laws  r>f  the  land  'i  Confusion  or  an- 
archy in  the  States?  Tlic  triumph  of  the  military  over  the 
civil  power  of  the  country  ?  Private  or  public  luxury  ?  We 
undertake  to  say  that  eucli  a  catastrophe  will  not  >>e  traceable 
to  any  of  these  cauiios,  some  or  all  of  which  have  occasioned 
the  downfall  of  ancient  democracies  and  governments  of  the 
Old  World.  The  intelligence  of  the  people  M'as  never  greater 
in  any  cuuntrj',  or  any  time,  tlian  it  is  in  our  own  ;  the  love  of 
lil>erty  was  never  stronger ;  the  fires  of  patriotism  never 
burned  brighter;  the  military  was  never  in  more  complete 
subjection  to  the  civil  ])ower;  property  was  never  more  se- 
cure; peace  and  prosperity  were  never  greater  in  the  States; 
virtue  never  hem  in  nigher  esteem,  and  the  triumphs  of  the 
gospel  never  greater,  Tlic  dissolution  of  the  Union,  there- 
fore, if  it  ever  comes,  will  lie  the  necessary  fruit  of  sectional 
strife  and  discord  arising  from  sectional  ditlerences,  which  are, 
in  their  nature,  poeuliar  and  irreconcilable.  An<]  what  M'ill 
a  dissolution  of  the  Union  prove  i  Will  it  prove  the  failure 
of  oni"  federative  and  representative  eystem  of  government  i 
By  no  means,  any  more  tuan  the  occaisional  divorce  or  8e]>ara- 
tion  of  man  and  wife  proves  the  failure  of  the  institution  of 
marriage.  Both  argue  simply  an  incompatibility  between  the 
jiarties  to  the  particular  relation,  and  not  any  defect,  inherent 
or  otherwise,  in  the  relation  itself.  As  divorce  in  the  mar- 
riage relation  is  caused,  and  sometimes  justified,  U]>on  the 
ground  that  there  is  wanting  tliat  identity  of  interest,  temper, 
character,  and  condition,  which  render  its  perpctuatinn  a  gross 
wrong  and  intulerable  nuisance  to  one  or  both  of  the  parties, 
so  the  divorce  of  the  North  and  the  South  will  only  prove  the 
existence  of  similar  discordant  elements,  prodnoing  the  alike 
rojsult.  Government,  like  marriage,  is  an  entity — a  tangible 
thing,  and  cannot  be  proven  a  failure  or  a  curse  because  it 
does  not  happen  to  set  handsomely  upon  all  of  its  subjects. 
A  dissolutiun  of  the  Union  would  be  no  evidence  of  a  defective 
or  ioofticient  governmental  system,  but  of  an  im])racticable 
application  of  that  system.  In  short,  it  will  simply  jirove 
what  common  sense  and  expei-ienco  teach  us — that  two  or 
more  Bej^arate  and  diverse  eociul  organisms,  such  as  free  and 
elave  sooiety,  can  never  exist  long  and  nuietly  together,  under 
the  game  form  of  government ;  but,  Mice  the  ancient  patri- 
&rchs,  each  must  take  hia  part  of  the  spoils  and  separate.     We 
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may  all  wish  it  were  othenvise — l»ut  we  mnst  look  at  facts  as 
they  are,  aud  not  as  we  would  sometimes  have  them  to  be. 

Jroni  thei^e  consideratione  we  think  it  clear  that  there  is  a 
very  niarkod  distinction  to  be  drawn  between  our  m/nhm  of 
government  and  the  Union  over  which  it  operates ;  and  we 
are  not  less  clear  in  our  convictions,  that  the  former  will  snr- 
vive  tljc  dissolutit.in  of  the  latter  M'ith  the  same  certainty  and 
individuality  as  that  the  soul  of  raan  will,  in  the  hour  of  dis- 
solution, survive  its  perishing  encasement  of  clay.  The  one 
may  or  may  not,  be  permanent, as  the  changing  circimistaTices 
of  time  may  dctennine;  Imt  tiie  ntlier  is,  in  its  nature  im- 
mortal, in  so  far  as  that  term  is  applicable  to  the  things  of 
time.    In  that  great  day 

r  "When  earth's  cities  shall  li«ve  do  sonnd  nor  Ircntl, 

m  And  ahip«  kre  rlritting  'with  the  dead 

'  To  shores,"  4<u,  Ac 

and  where  the  monarchies,  and  aristocracies,  and  tyrannies  of 
the  Old  World  shall  have  perished  from  their  own  corrup- 
tions and  dobauclicries.     Our  system  of  representative  gov- 
ernment will,  in  our  opinion,  cover  the  earth  in  all  its  pristine 
vig<tr  and  liannonious  proportions.      Were  this    Union   die- 
solved  tomorrow,  each  State  composing  it  would  retain  its 
pecnliar  system  of  local  laws  and  aaministration,  under  which 
tlie  riglith  of  property  and  the  liberty  of  the  citizen  have 
fcbeen  inoi-o  secure  than  under  any  system  of  government  since 
Ftlic  wrld  began,     llie  Southern  States  wouhl  immeiliately 
assemble  tngetlier  in  a  general  convention,  and  give  a  new 
applicatio!!  <tf  our  federative  system  of  government,  sjiecially 
adoptetl  to  themselves.    We  doubt  whether  there  would  bo 
a  single  material  alteration  in  our  present  Federal  Constitu- 
tion!    Sonie  ot  its  provisions,  which  are  of  questionable  con- 
struction ami  doubtful  meHning,  might  be  made  more  detinite 
and  explieit — a  diftereut  system  of  taxation  might  be  adopt- 
ed— the  AtVican  slave-trade  might  be  re-opened — but,  further 
than  this,  the  instrument  would  remain  essentially  the  same 
aa  it'now  is.    The  Northern  States  would,  doubtless,  come  to- 
gether nnou  a  similar  basis;  but,  probably,  with  mi»ro  dif- 
ficulty, alterations,  and  additions.     And,  thus,  would  the  two 
great  opposing  sections  of  our  Union — all-powerful  in  their 
own  peeoliar  system  of  society — move  on  in  the  march  of  im- 
provoiTK'tit  under  alike  forms  of  government.    The  idea  of 
civil  war  and  strife  between  the  two  sections  is  simjdy  ridicu- 
1<H18.     It  is  full  of  80\ind  and  fury,  signifying  nothing.     It 
may  serve  to  alarm  the  timid  ami  furnish  a  theme  for  soiiae 
designing  demagogues,  l>ut  it  can  have  no  terrors  for  sensible 
and  retlecting  men,  and  is  a  libel  upon  our  people  and  eivili- 
zatiou.     The  South  would  certainly  have  no  motive  to  moko 
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war  upon  the  North,  and  the  North  would  have  too  mnch 
sense  not  to  know  that  she  would  have  everything  to  lose 
and  nothing  to  gain  by  a  war  upon  the  South.  She  could  not 
hope  to  conquer  us  and  force  upon  ua  again  the  Union ;  and, 
if  she  were  to  succeed  in  such  an  impossible  undertaking, 
her  object  would  be  defeated,  because  we  would  no  longer  be 
a  fre^  but  a  «u^Wa<^  people — a  despotism  instead  of  a  rep- 
resentative republic.  Our  union  would  no  longer  be  the 
Union  it  now  is.  A  dissolution  of  the  Union  would  remove 
all  motive  as  well  as  all  occasion  for  civil  strife  and  bloodshed. 
The  enemies  of  slavery  would  no  longer  feel  themselves  re- 
sponsible for  the  sin  and  odium  whicn  they  represent  to  be 
attached  to  slavery,  while  the  Southern  people  would  no  lon- 

fer  teel  themselves  agrieved  and  insulted,  by  the  unwarranta- 
le  aggressions  and  insults  to  which  they  have  been  for  years 
subjected,  at  the  hands  of  a  violent  Northern  majority.  Like 
two  fighting  curs  when  pitched  into  a  stream,  eacn  would 
strike  tor  the  shore  in  his  own  direction,  forgetting  their  past 
differences,  and  the  cause  of  them. 

But  suppose  we  concede  that  a  dissoultion  of  the  Union 
would  be  the  failure  of  our  system  of  government ;  that  it 
would  strike  from  the  political  firmament  the  sun  of  liberty, 
and  t^e  world  again  be  shrouded  in  tlie  gloom  of  universal  des- 
potism, in  what  respect  would  we  be  benefited  by  an  exchange 
of  our  system  ior  a  monarchy  ?  Would  it  prevent  the  dreaded 
castastrophe  of  a  dissolution  of  the  Union  ?  If  the  Union  is 
really  to  be  dissolved,  monarchy  could  only  save  it  in  one  of 
two  ways,  namely:  either  hy  J'orce — in  which  case  we  should 
have  a  military  despotism — or  by  abolishing  slavery  in  the 
Southern  States,  in  violation  of  the  wishes  and  rights  of  the 
people,  in  which  event  we  should  have  an  intolerable  invasion 
of  tiie  right  of  private  property.  Would  n  union  upon  such 
terms  as  tliese  be  tolerated  by  the  people  of  this  country  i  Is 
there  a  spirit  in  the  land  so  craven  as  to  desire  it  ?  We  think 
not,  and  are  confident  our  author  would  indignantly  reject  a 
union  upon  such  degrading  tenns. 

We  shall  not  protract  these  pages  by  seriously  undertaking 
a  refutation  of  the  author's  reflections  in  support  of  a  mon- 
archy over  a  republican  fonn  of  government.  It  were  a  task 
of  supererogation  for  us  to  do  so.  Besides,  it  were  needless. 
We  had  thought  the  school  of  political  philosophers  of  which 
Burke  and  Paley  and  Blackstone  constituted  tlie  tutelary  dei- 
ties, in  a  past  century,  had  long  since  become  extinct  outside 
of  the  immediate  shadow  and  corrupting  influences  of  the 
kingly  despotisms  of  Europe.  We  had  thought  that  the  sp&- 
specions  theories  concerning  the  " divine  rigtit  of  kings"  no 
Uwger  had  their  diBciples  And  apologists,  except  with  those 
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pereonally  interested  in  eatablisliing  a  dogma  which  enables 
ithe  lordly  few  to  ride  booted  and  spurred  over  the  mass  of 
kiod's  people.  If  we  have  been  luistakeu  in  this  belief,  we 
[do  not'certainly  envy  the  republican  of  this  country  and  age 
[•who  can  forget,  in  the  contemplation  of  the  "  virtues  of  a 
[Titus  or  an  Antonine,  the  fires  of  a  Nero  and  the  butcheries 
[of  a  DomttJan.''  i 

[     Our  author  does  not  tell  us  whether  he  favors  an  absolute 
[or  a  constitutional  monarchy — an  hereditary  or  an  elective 

frince — but  clearly  loaves  us  to  infer  that  his  preferences,  in 
oth  cases,  are  for  the  former.     What  infatuation  !     But  his 
ireaeoning  can  deceive  no  one.     With  all  respect  we  must  say, 
[that  he  nas  not  only  built  his  castle  in  the  air,  but  he  has 
[utterly  failed  to  inipart  to  it  a  single  attractive  feature  ur  sub- 
[Btautial  timber.     He  has  displayed  neither  the  skill  of  the 
I  architect  nor  the  imagination  of  the  painter.     He  has  not 
[only  stated  bad  positions,  but  ho  sustains  them  with  much 
rvorse  logic.     So  far  from  presenting  us  with  new  arguments, 
[he  does  not  give  us  tlie  strength  of  the  old  and  effete,  ones. 
[Tho  advantages  which  have  been  claimed  for  monarchy  by 
[its  leading  advocates  have  been  summed  up  by  one  of  its 
[greatest  aamirers  and  strongest  apologists  to  consist  in  *' unity 
[of  council,  activity,  decision,  secrecy,  dispatch;  the  military 
[strength  and  energy  which  result  from  these  qualities  of  gov- 
[eniment;  the  exclusion  of  popular  and  aristocratical  couten- 
[  tions ;  the  preventing  by  a  known  rule  of  succession  of  all 
I  competition  for  the  supreme  power,  and  thereby  repressing 
[the  hopes,  Intrigues,  and  dangerous  ambition  of  aspiring  citi- 
Ijsens."    These  are  the  boasted  advantages  of  monarchy,  as 
[aggregated  by  Palev.  and  what  a  tissue  of  false  assumptions! 
I  Every  page  of  English  history  gives  the  lie  to  such  preten- 
I  eions.     Since  Wiluam   the  Conqueror  (who   was  himself  a 
usurper)  established  his  throne  in  England,  there  have  not 
I  been  loss  than  eiirht  civil  wars  and  nine  rebellions,  all  of 
which  had  their  origin  in  the  rivalry  of  contending  factions ! 
Tliere  is  scarcely  a  throne  in  Europe  which  was  not  at  some 
I  time  or  other  ostiiblished  in  innocent  blood,  and  maintained 
by  wrong  and  oppression!     Tlieir   '* unity  of  council"  has 
consisted  in  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  des]*ot,  and  their  "ac- 
tivity, decision,  and  secrecy''  have  been  that  of  the  assassin 
and  inquisition.     But  Paley  himself  is  candid  enough  to  pre- 
sent the  counterpart  of  monarchy,  and  we  think  it  tar  more 
[  than  balances  all  the  boasted  advantages  of  that  system  of 
government,  conceding  it  to  possess  all  the  merit  claimed  for 
It.     "Tlie  dangers  of  nionarcliy  (says  he)  are  tyrannj',  ex- 
pense, exaction,  military  dominion ;  unnecessary  wars,  waged 
I*'*  gratify  tlie  passions  of  aa  individual,  and  the  risk  of  the 
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Igning  prince."  Tliis  picture  of  monarcliyi  tliongh  Buffi- 
cieutly  dark,  we  should  lliiuk,  to  deter  nicii  Vroin  urui'erring 
it,  is  not  80  dark  as  it  is  presented  upon  tlie  unvarnislied  pages 
of  history.  For  every  virhiouB  prince  we  have  examples  of 
an  hnudred  ambitious,  liceutioue,  tyrannical,  avaricious,  and 
unprincipled  ones,  who  liave  been  tue  niiu  and  terror  of  their 
people,  and  a  curee  to  the  world. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Paley  is  candid  onongh  to  admit 
that  the  advantages  of  a  rejnmic  "are  liberty  or  exemption  , 
from  needless  restrictions,  equal  laws,  regulations  adapted  to 
the  wants  and  circumstances  of  t]ie  people,  public  spirit,  fru- 
gality, averseness  to  war,  and  tlio  ojiportunities  which  it 
affords  for  the  development  of  the  faculties  of  its  best  citi- 
zens"— (we  quote  from  memory.)  And  Blackstone  admits 
that  "  d<nnoeracie8  arc  he«t  calculated  to  jf^omoie  t/ie  cmh  of 
laws  ,'^^  and  he  might  have  added  that,  as  the  end  of  laws 
onght  to  be  good  government,  democracies  are  also  the  best . 
tnakers  of  that  which  they  can  best  adininistfr. 

Tlie  dogma  apserted  by  our  author,  "that  the  aggregate 
virtue  of  the  citizens  is  not  more  pure  than  the  virtue  of  tlie 
prince,"  might  he  readily  conceded  without  strengthcniiia;  his 

Iioeition  in  tlie  least  particular,  but  it  is  not  sujiporlcd  eTther 
jy  history  or  reason ;  for  in  the  very  nature  of  monarchy,  it 
is  impossible  for  either  a  wise  or  a  virtuous  jjrince  to  bo  al- 
ways on  the  throne.     There  is  a  wlieel  in  the  affairs  itf  Icings, 
Bd  well  as  of  individuals,  which,  continuallv  revolving,  does 
not  permit  any  one  class  or  individual  to  be  iilways  uppermost^ 
Princes  are  neither  chosen  for  their  merits,  nor  discarded  for 
their  vices-     A  baby,  therefore,  is  just  as  apt  to  turn  up  king  as  A 
an  adult^ — a  knave  and  fool  as  tlie  wise  and  the  good.     On  the  .  I 
other  baud,  ia  a  republic,  the  people  may  always  have  wise  . 
rulers  in  at  least  a  large  majority  of  the  ('le])arlnients  of  gov- 
ernment ;  and  if  they  chance  to  make  an  unwise  selection, 
they  have  the  power  and  the  will  to  displace  him  at  stated 

i>enods,  and  before  any  serious  harm  cati  result  to  the  State. 
f  the  opposite  argument  of  our  author  be  a  good  one,  wliy 
does  he  not  extend  his  theory  to  the  extent  of  abolishing  the 
jury  system?  Is  not  the  virtue  of  the  judge,  (or  the  prince,) 
superior  to  the  aggregate  virtue  of  twelve  in^'n,  chosen  at  ran 
dom  from  the  ignorant  "mob" — the  people?  If  the  logic  is 
good  in  the  one  case,  it  is  irresistible  in  the  other.  But  can- 
dor compels  us  to  say  it  is  bad  in  b<jlh.  It  would  destroy  all 
Borte  of  goveniment,  excejtt  absolute  despotism,  where  tlie  will 
of  one  man  is  the  law  to  all.  It  would  banish  liberty  and  all 
its  concomitant  blessings  and  advantages  from  the  eartlu  It 
would  disgrace  human  nature  and  dishonor  God. 
It  may  oe  true,  as  claimed  by  oar  author,  that  "  our  forav 
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of  govemment  invests  no  individnal  or  line  with  permanent 
responsibility,"  and  wo  thank  God  it  does  not.    That  "  per- 
:  mancnt"  ptM-ogative  has  been  wisely  reserved  to  the  people 
'themselves,  and  they  always  feel  their  "responsibility,"  and 
[»re  competent  to  the  great  destiny  it  imposes.     But  it  is  by 
[no  means  trne  that  such  "permanent  responsibility"  on  the 
I  part  of  rulers,  is  either  desirable  or  necessary  to  good  govem- 
iznent.     Onr  patriotic  and  wise  fathers  thought  and  acted  dif- 
ferent! v,  and  exi)orience  and  reason  continn  tliu  superior  wis- 
idom  (»t  their  judgment.     Nor  are  we  sure  that  where  such  a 
*' permanent  responsibility"  exist  does  it  insure  the  vaunted 
letability  in  administrations.     The  opinions  and  policy  of  indi- 
iTiduals  undergo  more  frequent  change  tlmn  the  opinions  of 
[the  masses  of  men;   because  the  foimer  are  frequently  in- 
ffluenccd  by  unworthy  motives,  while  the  people  are  never. 
Tlie  defeat  of  a  British  Ministry  not  unfrequently  changes  the 
["whole  poliey  of  the  Government.     The  death  uf  Xapuleoa 
[III.,  at  tlii«  moment,  would  convulse  the  whole  of  Kurope 
with  thunders  of  revolution,  and  change,  perhaps,  the  whole 
current  nf  foreign  politics  »uid  society.     Any  measure  of  im- 
["provemcnt,  reform,  or  progress,  will  be  more  consistently  and 
I  nnnly  sustained  by  tlie  people  than  by  a  "line"  of  kings;  and 
I  that  which  has  tlie  mature  sanction  and  support  of  the  people 
is  almost  certain  to  be  sanctioned  and  accomj)li3hed  by  their 
representatives. 

Bnt  we  have  not  time  to  pursue  our  author  further.    In 

conclusion  of  these  pages,  we  would  most  respectfully  invite 

I  his  attention  to  the  eighth  chapter  of  the  tirst  book  of  Jjamuel, 

.•where  he  may  learn  a  most  valuable  and  instructive  lessoa 

^from  a  source  the  best  of  all  ca^>able  of  giving  lessons  in  truth 

to  those  who  are  wandering  m   the   labyrinthian  snares  of 

error,  li.  H.  G. 

LvifcmjuBO,  Va. 


TilE  COnOX  FIELDS  OF  A.1IZ0XA  TEllRrrORY. 

Wk  extract  the  following  from  an  article  in  the  Washington 
States : 

"Very  few,  except  those  who  have  read  Maj.  A.  B.  Gray's 
report  of  an  exploration  of  the  Gadsden  ]>nrcha8e,  ai'o  aware 
that  it  po«fiesses  agricultui-al  advantages.  Cotton  of  the  fineet 
quality  may  be  raised  there. 

"  Wo  have  before  us  a  specimen  of  the  cotton  raised  by 
Gen.  Gadsden  from  Arizona  seed,  and  which  was  sent  by  hira 
to  Lieut.  Maury.  It  is  exceedingly  beautiful  and  silky  in 
texture. 
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"General  Gadsden,  in  a  letter  to  Lieut.  Maury,  onclosiug  a 
sample  of  cotton,  says :  '  You  are  aware,  perliaps,  that  me 
blacK-seed  cotton — hybrids  of  finer  qnalities  wliicii  eca  or  salt 
air  and  superior  cultivation  has  produced,  in  the  CMrohuas, 
Georgia  islands,  and  now  extending  to  Florida — is  a  native  of 
the  Gihi,  a  river  of  Aj-izona. 

■  "  '  It  is  fi'oiu  this  cotton  that  the  finest  Mexican  6cro[)e8  are 
manufactured.  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  a  liandful 
of  the  seed  from  a  friend  at  Fort  Yuma,  and  liave  ^Ji^;^•d  seed 
enough  from  it  to  restore  it  purely  in  this  State.  As  theso 
lower  qualities  of  long  cottons  are  gettiue  it  in  demand,  I  send 
enclosed  a  sample  of  the  cotton  as  raised  near  this  city,  as  it 
might  be  of  interest  to  you  and  the  friends  of  that  newly  ac- 
quired district,  seeking  to  take  a  place  in  the  cotton-Helds  aa 
well  as  silver  products  of  that  mineral  region.' 

''Ilie  sample  of  cotton  given  us  by  Lieutenant  Manry,  is 
that  describeij  !»y  Gray  and  othere,  raised  by  the  Piiiios  In- 
dians, and  resembles  tLe  Sea  Island  in  its  fine,  silky  texture, 
and  long  staple. 

"  If  Arizona  is  to  furnish  lis  with  cotton-fields  capable  of 
prcMlucing  sncli  a  material  as  this,  it  will  be  an  additional  in- 
ducement to  Southern  people  to  occupy  it." 
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We  ore  ioJe)it«J  t«  R.  F.  W.  AlUton,  the  prewut  Governor  of  South  Carotin*, 
for  a  oojiy  of  the  following  letter,  ftddrea*<Hl  to  Lini  by  Dr.  K.  W.  (.'ibtrea,  one 
of  the  moat  inl(>lli|p;eiit  pliysiciAnB  of  the  South,  and  a  g«DtIcniuu  of  vhv  highest 
penoukl  character  mij  conaidcrntion.  To  the  letter  we  nppund  eoinc  noiea  re- 
latiDg  to  the  (letniU  of  iimnagemeat  on  ■  rice  e»tatc,  prcpnrcil  Uy  tlie  son  of 
Governor  AlUtoii,  who  ia  known  as  a  large  and  experieaoed  piniiler.  The 
whole  corrcHpoodeace  was  elicited  bj  certain  queries  propounded  by  Governor 
Cobb,  of  Alabama. — Emtob. 

CoLDMBU,  March  C,  1S58. 
My  Dkak  Goveknok  : 

You  lUik  my  experience  in  relation  to  the  economy  and 
medical  manugement  uf  the  plantations  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Columbia.  1  commenceil  attendance  in  iH.'^lt  on  the  plan- 
tations of  Col.  Wade  Ilainjiton,  and  soon  after  those  of  Col. 
Eichard  Singleton,  Maj.  Thos.  Taylor,  13.  F.  Taylor,  ICsq.  and 
others,  and  fi.«r  many  years  had  several  thousnnd  negroes  un- 
der my  care.  1  can,  therefore,  speak  with  fair  knowledge  of 
their  treatment  by  our  jiroiuinent  plantei-s. 

On  every  plaiitalion  the  sick  nurse,  or  doctor  woman,  is 
usimlly  the  iti<>..jt  iutolligent  female  on  the  jdace;  ami  yhe  has 
fidl  antliiirity  under  the  physician,  over  the  sick.  The  over- 
seer sends  her  to  all  cases  aud  she  reports  to  him]  if  tlie  cases 
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,  lie  or  elie  (oftcner  she)  prescribes  for  them — if  they 
serious,  the  physician  is  sent  for,  and  at  any  hour  of 
^  OtYen  have  1  ridden  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  on  a 
"'cold  and  rainy  night  to  an  infant,  or  even  to  an  old  and  nae- 
'less  negro,  when  they  have  been  considered  in  danger. 
When  tiiere  are  many  sick,  the  physician  sent  for  to  any  Be- 
rious  case  is  nsually  asked  to  see  all  that  are  complaining  ;  and 
where  there  are  several  nurses  needed  additional  provision  ia 
always  made. 

If  a  husband  is  serioasly  sick,  or  a  child,  the  wife  or  mother 

remains  in  the  honse  to  attend  to  their  wants;  or  if  the  wife 

[iii  ill,  the  Imsband  is  allowed  to  be  with  her.     "Whenever  tlie 

'physician  tinds  that  the  nurse  is  inattentive  or  inefficient,  he 

^selects  tlie  most  intelligent  youngjwoman  to  supply  her  place, 

^and  trains  her  for  tlie  succession.     Often  have  I  done  this, 

I'hich  every  planter  knows  it  is  his  interest  to  approve,  and 

found  the  confidence  well  repaid.    The  necessity  of  having 

an  intelligent  jiiirse,  and  one  in  whom  reliance  can  be  placed 

Kfie  very  iinpurtiint;  as  on  her  firmness  in  discharge  of  her  duty 

[depends  much  of  the  success  of  medical  treatment.    Negroes 

ire    geneiatly  fatalists,  and  believe  that  every  one  has  his 

inie  a|)[>oinled  0>  die,  and  if  it  be  "come"  taey  expect  to 

lie;  lino,  if  not,  they  will  get  well'ftnthont  medicine.     Often 

lave  I  found  ihcm  under  conviction  that  they  were  to  die,  and 

resisting   medicine  as  useless,  or   fancying  under  pressing 

Byini>toiihs  that  they  woubl  recover  witlutut  taking  any — and 

.im]>erative  troatineiit,  depending  on  the  faithfulness  of  the 

Hiurse,  absolntely  required  to  be  rigidly  enforced.     Frequently 

ihave  1  found  the  patient's  l>ed  turned  from  its  position  of  the 

lay  before,  in  order  that  ho  might  die  "with  his  face  towards 

he  rising  sun,"  an<l  often  liavo  I  had  it  restored  and  int'ormed 

3111  that  their  "  time  ha<i  not  come  to  oo  httme"  as  they  call 

it.     This  is  essential  to  relieve  the  mind  from  the  depressing 

influence  of  tlie  e.\"])ectation  of  death,  and  to  procure  tlie  iQ- 

Bpiring  advaiifage  of  hope  which  cheers  the  heart  and  exerts 

important  curative  i-flects.     An  intelligent  nurse  soon  learns 

■to  appreciate  tlie  uecesit}^  of  her  aiithnrity,  and  to  exercise  it. 

On  all  the  ])!antation3  that  I  have  attended,  I  have  always 
['directed  any  diet  that  might  be  needed  ;  which  if  not  iuime- 
I  diately  procurable  is  sent  for  to  Columljia.  Brandy  or  wino 
[iis  constantly  demanded,  and  if  not  on  the  place  is  procured 
my  order  wlierever  I  jdeasc  and  cliarged  to  the  owner. 
)ften  have  T  known  Cnl.  Hainntnn  send  to  a  sick  negi'o,  She^ 
I  ry  or  Madeira  of  a  (piality  selunm  f<mnd  on  sale — he  dispen- 
sed it  lil>erally  when  required.  In  relation  to  my  lamented 
I 'friend,  I  may  lie  allowed  to  say,  that  he  once  received  a  let- 
ter from  a  young  physician  oftering  to  reside  on  his  plants 
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tions,  for  a  moderate  salary,  to  attend  to  liis  people — liis  re- 
ply to  him  was,  that  his  own  family  physiciaa  must  be  the 
pliveician  to  them.     This  is  general. 

in  the  hygiene  of  the  plantations  there  is  inucli  cleanliness 
required,  and  the  houses  arc  wliitewashod  and  almndantly 
Bopplied  with  wood  in  cold  weather.  Several  teams  are  con- 
stantly employed  on  the  larji^e  plantations  to  sup|)ly  fuel,  as 
negroes  bear  cold  badly,  llie  risk  of  fire,  espfcially  with 
children,  induces  the  use  generally  of  wonltcn  clothing;  but  in 
summer  cotton  osnaburgs  is  the  material  mostly  supplied. 
Where  jyneuTrnyiiia,  the  most  fatnl  of  all  disea.<es  among  ne- 
groes, is  apt  to  prevail,  flannel  shirts  arefroiiuently  dijitrfbnt- 
ed,  and  woollen  stockings  to  the  females.  Experience  shows 
that  their  use,  wit!i  good  blankets  and  abniidant  fuel,  are  the 
best  means  of  diminishing  the  prevalence  of  this  disease  on 
tlie  river  swamp  plantations,  were  it  is  usually  seen  in  itai 
worst  form.  — ^ 

Tliere  is  no  class  of  working  people  in  the  world  better 
cared  for  than  the  Southern  filavc — and  in  ehiidhood  or  old 
age  there  is  no  difference  shown.  I  have  often  received  a 
large  fee  for  a  surgical  operation  on  a  superanunated  or  use- 
less negro,  when  humanity  dictated  it  to  relieve  sullering, 
or  for  the  removal  of  cataract  to  allow  old  age  the  precious 
privilege  of  a  restoration  to  sight.  I  have  seen  the  mistress  i 
give  the  same  attentiim  habitually  to  the  sick  negro  child  as 
to  her  own,  and  sit  np  all  night  to  see  that  it  was  not  neglect- 
ed. Tliis  however  is  not  conlined  to  the  plantations,  but  may 
be  seen  at  any  time  in  our  villages  and  towns. 

Within  the  past  fifteen  years,  religious  services  have  been 
introduced  generally  on  the  plantations  in  this  district,  and  in 
many  instances  tlic  oAvners  of  jdaiitations  have  engaged  the 
stated  services  of  ministers  of  the  gospel  to  preach  and  give 
instruction  to  their  people.  It  is  very  common  for  the  young 
ladies  of  the  household  to  have  classes  on  Sunday  of  the  chil- 
dren as  well  as  grown  negroes,  to  whom  they  give  oral  instruc- 
tion, texts  of  scripture,  and  hymns, 

Tlie  kindncHis  in  sickness  in  seeing  after  the  comforts  of 
these  dependant  beings,  eatiscs  a  strong  attachment  fnmi  early 
childhood  towards  tlieir  masters  ana  mistresses  ;  and  this 
grows  with  their  growtli  and  strengthens  with  their  strength. 
Sickness  of  the  latter,  or  any  members  of  the  family,  is  as  much 
A  source  of  solicitude  and  distress  to  the  former  as  among  their 
own  families  ;  and  death  is  a  greater  grief  to  them,  as  they 
rarely  mourn  the  lnsgT>f  their  own  children,  while  their  scnso 
of  gunmission  from  ehiblhoud  to  their  earthly  master  no  doubt 
practically  intluences  that  to  the  providence  of  God  they  feel 
tlie  j>rivatiou  of  comforts  that  tlie  master  or  mistress  di^pen- 
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ses.     I  have  seen  far  greater  exliibirion  nf  real  feeling  at  the 
fioee  of  a  you  11^  master  or  miBtrees,  than  at  tlie  lose  of  meiubcrs 
of  their  own  lauuly. 

As  to  another  liranch  of  medical  treatment.     A  working 
woiHiin  who  i;oes  into  a  Iving-in  houjjital  in  Europe  for  her 
-couliiieinent,  is  usually  dismissed  on  the  eighth  day — on  our 
plantations  one  month  i»  allowed  before  any  service  is  requir- 
ed, and  tlien  the  mother  returns  to  the  quarters  eeveral  timoe 
idurinj^  the  day  to  suckle  the  infant,  which  is  left  in  the  care 
of  an  elderly  uurae,  who  lias  others  to  take  care  of.    When 
-tlie  child  is  two  or  three  months  old  it  is  cuiried  into  the  field 
l-to  the  mother,  by  the  child  nurse — the  children  from  seven  to 
l4welve  or  thirteen  years,  being  used  as  nurses.     When  ne- 
Ivgroes  are  in  weakly  health,  they  sometimes  make  good  shejv 
I  Serds;  or  recovering  from  sickness,  they  usually  are  put  at 
]como  light  service,  such  as  shucking  and  shelling  corn,  mak- 
ping  clonics,  or  spinning,  &c.,  until  well  enough  for  field  work, 
and  in  wet  and  bad  weather  they  are  given  some  iu-door  oc- 
cupation. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  allowance  of  bacon,  meal,  and 
molasses,  with  at  some  seasons  potatoes,  all  who  ai'e  disposed 
't^  to  bo  industrious  have  gardens,  and  poultry,  which  are  sources 
pf  comforts  as  well   as  of  piotit.     Eggs   and  chickens  are 
Bupplicd  by  thcui  in  large  numbei-s  to  tneir  owners,  who  pay 
them  their  full  value,  or  to  neighbors.     I  have  recently  pur- 
chased two  Imndred  and  fifty  bushels  of  corn  from  the  negroes 
of  one  phuitfttion  in  my  care,  and  the  overseer  has  just  inform- 
I  ed  me  that  there  is  as  much  more  for  me.    I  have  known  a 
jgingle  negro  receive  one  hundred  and  twenty  dollans  for  his 
[year's  crop  of  ctvni  and  fodder,  raised  by  his  own  labor,  when 
IJais  own  task  had  been  done. 

I  have  written  you  rather  a  discui-sivc  letter,  cuj'rciiU  c<th> 
[mo,  but  tnist  it  will  give  you  an  idea  of  tlio  treatment  on  our 
i  Congaree. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

ROBERT  W.  G] 
Gov.  E..  F.  W.  Allston. 


JIBBES,  M.  D. 


KOTES  ON  TnK  MAXAGEMKNT  OF  A  SOUTHERN  RICE  ESTATE. 

Lavoiu — Each  full  li«ti«l  (({rown  ^le^slln)  i«  required  to  turn  or  dig  up  one 
IqUBrter  cif  on  acre  of  swamp  lolul  (ncc  l«ri>H  per  ila)*.  Iti  ctlHiiig  Jitehcs,  the 
Lwk  is  000  feet,  nnd  is  arrivcnl  at  tliu«:  multiplying  the  width  hj  the  dp|ith 
Mod  I  Ilia  by  file  niimlnT,  wliiol)  will  amuuiil  tu  t>ijO  feel;  tlii«  ntliiiLier  will  be 
IJibu  length  tUat  each  niun  will  liave  tu  cut,'     In  liltiD^^luDd  each  negro  will  di> 

*Thc  follovriiig  ncovuat  is  from  ooe  of  the  first  rice  planters  in  the  St«t«: 
In  ilifRcult  ilitchins;,  when  a  cyprcM  stump  enmvB  iktom  the  traok  of  the  ditoh, 
[■'(kJ  M  trcqiK'Citly  the  ciuc,  often  not  within  a  foot  of  the  sarfaee,)  the  earth  ii 
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halfana«re:  in  bodJin?  land  throe-«fKhth9  of  an  iier«^  in  tren«1itng  In-nd  far 
rice  eaoli  rann  will  trenoli  three-quiiitei-s  of  an  ncro,  which  will  contain  180 
rows;  lh«  -women  who  aovr  will  plnnt  one-nnd-n-linlf  ncra  ;  in  hoeinjr  rii-e,  corn, 
or  potatoes,  cnch  ne«ro  will  do  one-hnlf  acrt.-  if  tin-  lan'i  is  in  jfood  order,  All 
these  taslu  nr>!  lii^lil  ;  and  the  negroes  who  induntriously  work  fioni  llio  time 
tbev  i;o  out,  whieh  is  always  after  itnnrim'  in  the  winter  months,  will  finiiU 
their  l«»lcs  nnJ  return  to  their  houses  between  three  and  four  oVlcek. 

F<x>iJ. — Of  lireadituff  they  get  a  peek  of  com  or  ten  miarla  of  ^ri*l,  (the  corn 
i*  often  )rro\md  fur  them,)  occnsionulty  they  get  one  hull  ulluwaiice  of  small  rice 
or  T>otal<>e9  or  yvii'i,  «o  they  have  some  variety  in  their  breudstutfs.  Every 
week  if  aiycja  citlivr  meat,  >alt  fish,  or  moluMes,  about  odc  to  three  pounds  of 
pork  or  Imomi.  a>  Ihcy  rnny  require,  or  two  of  »ftlt  fish,  oroneqiwrt  ol  roolasaea 
to  each  (frown  negro. 

A  )ar|;e  |>ot  of  meat  and  rice  is  nanally  conked  twice  a  week  for  the  children. 
Living  on  the  tide-water,  nenr  tlio  salt,  with  access  to  the  sea,  fish  of  various 
kinds  are  taken  by  thetn,  and  also  oysters. 

Clotiiino. — Six  ynrds  of  Welch  plains,  thread,  and  needles,  and  buttons  In 
winter,  and  »eA  en  rnrdf  of  o^naburgs  in  summer ;  also  six  yards'  of  haioesriuu 
shirting  to  each  grown  negro — to  the  children,  quantity  in  proportion  to  size  ; 
hats  or  on|>«  are  also  given  to  the  men,  and  handkerchiefs  to  the  wumen,  often 
to  the  chief  men  olso.  A  blanket  to  each  ne^jro  every  third  yenr.  so  that  in  a 
family  they  receive  one  or  more  blankets  every  year.  At  certmn  i»enson»  flan- 
nel sltirta  are  uUo  given,  especially  '.o  thoae  who  are  boat  hands,  and  are  ofteuer 
exposed  to  the  inclemencies  uf  the  weather  and  night  air. 

Ilot'si.'if.. — Every  faniilj*  i*  provided  with  o  lioiiw  coii»i»tiug  of  a  linll  with  a 
fire  place,  ond  two  or  more  chamber*  or  do^1latoril•^  as  they  may  require.  Tlie 
bouses  are  irum-rally  built  in  village  furni,  in  the  pine  woods  or  »Hud  hilk,  a 
little  removed  from  the  river  side,  and  are  built  of  bonnts  nr>on  under -piimirigs 
abont  two  fct't  high,  so  that  the  air  can  circulate  freely  under  them,  and  that 
no  filth  may  uolleci  under  them.  They  are  reiiuired  to  be  kept  clean,  and  aro 
whitcwinhe.l  as  often  ns  needed.  A  li"u»e  i*  also  set  aimrt  for  the  tiiuoll  chil- 
dren, who  are  placed  in  charge  of  nn  elderly  woman,  who  io  careful,  to  attend 
to  their  wants.  A  siek-honse,  is  also  provided,- which  is  under  the  charge  of  a 
nurio.  wliu  has  no  other  duty  to  ]verfonn  hut  to  attend  to  the  sick  of  all  sexes 
and  classes.  Here  the  sick  who  are  single,  or  those  who  liave  a  protri\ctoJ  ill- 
neas  are  place<i,  to  be  under  the  more  immediate  care  of  the  sick  nurse. 

MiniCAL  Atte>daxce. — Every  case  of  sickness  is  rejxtrtcd  to  the  overseer  by 
the  nor^e,  nni]  if  it  i»  at  all  serious,  a  physician  is  at  once  sent  for,  whn  attends 
to  them  cdrefullv,  furnishing  every  thing  reciuisita  to  the  case.  There  is  always 
one  physieinii  who  attends  llio  master's  imiiiedintc  family  n»  well  a*  his  people. 
(For  Riorc  full  inforiiiatioD  see  Dr.  Gibbes'  letter  herewilh  sent.) 

Rblioioiv  iNSTRriTTOK. — A  minister  of  the  Gospel,  Methodist  or  Episcopalian 
or  other,  OS  the  case  may  be,  visits  a  plantation  once  a  fortnight,  giving  lessons 
In  eatechism  t.0  the  children,  and  preaching  to  the  grown  negroes.  Numbers 
of  them  have  joined  the  church,  and  to  the  best  of  their  opportunity  and  ability 
praetice  a  christian  life.     Tliere  are  many  coumniiueajitA,  and  it  is  stated  that 

cxoavated,  and  the  ditch  finished  np  to  tha  stump,  sqnare  on  each  aide,  by  tha 
task  hand  ;  alUr  which,  the  work  of  cuttiiii^  and  exenvnting  the  stump  is  as- 
siglieii  to  the  two  leiiiliiig  axemen,  who,  taking  tlicir  time,  -without  any  tusk, 
cut  the  dileli  Ihr'ugh  as  smooth  as  can  be  required  to  the  de-^ired  depth. 
It  is  no  ui'OOMinion  thing  for  two  hands  every  wintt-r  to  be  engaged  week  after 
week,  (two,  three,  aiuT  four  day^s  at  oaf  stmiip,)  in  this  way  without  any 
•upervi.'^ii'n.  The  diMinotioo  is  one  of  much  eiaulatiun,  and  stimulates  all  hands 
to  B^curnle  work.  Thoy  get  one  pound  of  pork  or  two  of  beef  per  week,  as 
they  arc  on  the  tide-water,  and  take  fish  in  the  fresh  water  almost  daily,  and 
from  the  soll-wolor  (K'en!<i(fiiully,  besides  raising  chickens,  ducks,  an.l  egg*  in 
gr..,,i  ..1. 1, 1, ,1, nice.  Tlioy  raise  pigs,  too,  for  the  plantation  use,  by  which  they 
ily.  ill  proportion  to  their  attention  and  succeaa;  and  all  \tlio  are 
■  jli'bavo  good  gardens. 
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there  src  more  con  verU  among  the  n^roes  of  the  South  than  all  the  other  ini»- 
sioua  of  the  kontlieu  can  boast  of. 

CbmpeU  •re  provided  on  severjil  placet,  \rhere  they  hold  their  gcrvice,  thos 
•fforJing  til  em  a  place  for  the  worship  of  Ood  at  home,  besides  the  churches 
flud  poWic  places  of  worship  in  the  (XiUDtry,  whore  lliey  are  nt  liberty  to  go. 
On  one  plantation  the  communion  i§  adminiitered  to  fifl^'-tlire^— uliout  on«-Mlf 
of  the  grown  penoue  on  the  place. 


OUR  NEIGHBORS-MEXICO  ASD  SOUin  AMERICA. 

Toe  following  table  exliibite  otir  imports  to  and  exports 
from  Mexico  and  South  America  in  the  periods  named  : 

Export*.  Imports.      Aul  toon 

1848 ^10,812.143  €H.226,721         152,698 

1861 13,030,627  Svl.Tf'iBSO         2:iV.406 

1866 18,490,628  SS.Ojy.SSO         181,181 

From  1848  to  IS^l  the  changes  in  oar  commerce  with  the 
States  above  named,  were  as  follows : 

Exports.  Imports.         Tonnage. 

Increase 12.228,484        (18,5.^2.258        86,714 

From  1851  to  1856  the  changes  were  as  follows: 

IncreMe.. 16,449,901        $12,375,600 

Decrease  in  tonnage. , , 68,244 

"When  we  examine  the  vast  space  of  conntry  occupied  by 
[  the  Somth  Amci-ican  States,  we  are  strnclc  with  the  ])ancity  of 
its  popiilatiun,  which  cuutains  only  about  l<),314,3IMj,  or  only 
about  2.41  to  tlu'  square  mile;  while  Bel|fiiim,  the  most  popa- 
lous  cuHiitry  iu  Europe,  contains  3SS.G0  to  the  scjnare  mile; 
Holland  259,  and  England  332;  Switzerland  100;  Turkey  in 
Eiirope  73.60;  Rnssia  in  Europe  28.  The  least  densely  popu- 
lated States  ot'  Enropo  are  Sweden  and  Norway,  which  con- 
tain 15,83  to  the  square  mile.  Pnissia  contains  150;  Austrifl 
140;  Denmark  101.92;  France  172.74;  Portugal  95.44,  and 
S}iain  78.08,  The  average  population  lor  all  Europe  is  said 
to  be  about  03.1  to  the  sipiare  mile.  The  average  density  of 
population  of  the  New  England  States  in  North  America  is 
41.94;  of  the  Middle  States,  57.79;  Southern  States,  15.27; 
and  States  in  the  valley  of  the  Missi6sipj)i  and  e.nst  of  tliftt 
river,  24.71 ;  Atlantic  slope,  east  of  tlie  Alleghanies,  20.  The 
total  averjige  for  the  whole  of  the  United  States  in  1840.  be- 
fore the  expansion  nf  our  territorial  poe^psions  on  the  Pacific, 
was  9.55,  and  in  1S50,  7.90  to  the  scpiare  mile. 

If  we  asstmie  that  the  7,124,357  stpiare  miles  of  the  whole 
country  south  of  the  United  States  to  Cape  Horn,  had  a  poptt- 
hition  to  the  t^qnare  mile  eqtial  to  that  of  all  the  States  and 
Territories  of  the  United  States,  at  the  present  time,  of  about 
eight  to  the  square  mile,  they  would  give  a  population  of  about 
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66,994,856.  If  they  contained  the  number  of  people  to  the 
sqaare  mile  of  the  Atlantic  States,  viz :  20  to  the  sqnare  mile, 
they  wuuld  contain  a  copulation  of  about  142,487,140.  If  as 
populous  as  Now  England,  or  had  42  to  the  square  mile,  they 
would  contain  a  population  of  299,222,894.  If  as  densely 
poi)ulatcd  as  Euroiie,  or  contained  03  to  the  s riuaro  mile,  they 
would  possess  a  population  of  44S,S24,491.  It  as  {>opulou8  as 
France,  they  woum  contain  641,122,130 ;  and  if  as  popTilona 
as  England,  or  had  332  to  the  square  mile,  they  would  contain 
the  enormous  iwpulation  of  2,3(i5,2SG,<j24.  Contrast  these 
comparisons  witu  the  fact  that  all  SoutJi  America,  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  only  contains  about  2.41  to  the  square  mile,  and  wo 
can  imagine  what  a  vast  pap  remains  to  bo  filled  up.  And 
when  we  contrast  the  intellectual  and  physical  energy  of  the 
European  races  and  their  descendants  with  the  present  scat- 
tered and  feeble  inhabitants  r>f  Soiitli  America,  it  is  easy  to 
foresee  from  whence  tlio  supplies  to  fill  the  vacuum  are  to  be 
drawn. 

Europe,  which  is  only  one-tifth  the  size  of  North  and  South 
America,  contains  a  population  of  232,<i77,y09,  Tliis  conti- 
nent, North  and  South,  which  only  contains  about  54,000,000, 
if  as  densely  pe<jpled  as  Europe,  would  contain  a  population, 
exclusive  oi  the  Russian  ros^essious,  as  follows : 

Pofiulalion  by  (f«i- 

Squnre  Mile*,    titi/  of  Eurnpt,  fi3 

to  the  nptare  mile. 

United  SUte» »98lJ.16rt         1S1,W78.4.'J8 

CaniuU 2<i:.,8iiO  l*i,lMlU,7S0 

Mexico,  Central  and  South  America T,12i.»67        4i8,S-i4,4in 

Tot»] 10,266,833         646.772,728 

As  the  English  is  the  irrevocably  established  language  of 
the  North  American  States,  and  ultimatLdv  must  be  spoken  by 
their  future  185,000,000  of  inhabitants,  it  is  t'air  to  conclude 
tliat  it  will  also  ultimately  be  spokon,  to  a  large  extent,  by 
tlie  future  nulli(tn8  to  pi-ople  Suutli  America.  Tiie  time  may 
come  when  over  400,000,000  on  this  continent  will  speak  the 
English  language. 

TJie  paucity  of  the  population  in  the  South  Atnerican  States 
at  the  present  time,  is  not  Tunre  remarkable  than  the  meagre 
and  unequal  commerce  carried  on  l>etween  them  and  the  Uni- 
ted States.  Though  occtq>yiiig  a  i>art  of  the  same  continent, 
our  commerce,  in  the  aggregate,  in  value  stands  only  one-third 
on  the  list.  England  monopolizes  from  50  to  00  per  cent,  of 
the  whole,  while  the  commerce  of  France  stands  next  to  Eng- 
land, and  we  come  next  to  her. 
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I         FOKEIGN  IMMtGUATION  FORMERLY  AND  NOW.     ™ 
w  Cannklton,  Mdt  March   12,  1868. 

f       J.  D.  I).  De  ]^ow,  Estj. — Yt'U  have  been  a  close  observer  of  the 
[cniigrfiticiii  from  Europe,  to  tbc  Uiiite<l  StAtes,  ami  cannot  have  failed 
to  notice  great  changes  in   its  chamcter  dnring  tbe  last  few  years. 
I"  When  we  needed  domestic  servants  in  our  towns  and  cities,  and  spade- 
I '  men  U*  c<»n8traet  our  cajials  and  railroads,  Ireland  fumislicd  the  fuU 
supply.     The  potato  rot  in  Great  Britain,  and  in  portions  of  the  conti- 
nent the  tniinre  of  the  grape  crops,  in  parts  of  France  and  Germamy, 
•  •with  tlie  inducements  held  out  in  this  valley  for  JUfricuIturai   labor, 
'  attracted  to  us  hundreds  of  thon^sands  of   suiull  farmers  and  farm 
.laborers;  now,  when  we  require  operatives  in  the  gardens,  the  minea, 
and  the  work-.shop»,  and   in   hititiules  that  yield  products  similar  to 
those  cultivated  in  Central   Eurojjc,  we  arc  drawing  our  supply  from 
tljo  Khiue  and  its  iieighborliood.     This  supply  seems  to  be  inexhausti- 
ble.    Fully  one-half  of  tlio  population  of  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis  is 
fiom  this  source.     In  Evansville,  a  decided  majority  of  the  citizens  are 
native  lihiTidaixlenii.  or  their  dc-ficendants.     It  is  fortunate  for  us  that 
this  change  has  taken  place.     The  Irishman  rarely  works  on  his  own 
account,  if  he  fan  get  einplojTiiciit  fi'om   another.     The  Genn.in,  on 
'    the  contrary,  rnrely  labors  for  another,  if  he  can  estahlis.h  an  independ- 
'    ant  business  of  liis  own.     This  {weuliarity  is  now  leading  to  some 
[   unk»>ki'd-for  results  tu  tho  moveuicnt  of  population  and  industry  ou 
tlie  Ohio. 

The  first  German  emigrants  scattered  over  every  section  of  the  West, 
wherever  immediate  employment  could  bo  had  with  cheap  homes  in 
prospect.  Scores  of  thoUBands  were  sent  by  contract,  from  New  York 
and  New  Orleans  agencies,  to  Western  land  speeuhitoi's — one  of  the 
North wtstcni  States,  had  a  salaried  agent  in  New  York,  to  direct  the 
I   tide  of  emigration  to  her  territory. 

The  lut-holders  of  Cincinnati,  its  was  said,  then  circulated  through- 
out Germany  a  map  of  the  United  St.'xtes,  in  which  every  ronto  of 
travel,  laid  liown  on  tliis  valley,  tenninatod  at  that  city,  with  directions 
to  save  money  by  pnnbasing  "through  tickets." 

Within  tile  la!<t  few  years,   however,  our  physical  geography  has 
I   become  as  well  known  in  Germany,  as  among  oui"selvcs.     There  are 
I    very  few,  vwn  amonf;  the  jioorei  class  of  German)*,  who  cannot  read 
I    and  writi^ — letters  from  the  first  emigrant.s,  have  enabled  their  country- 
men at  home,  to  collect  and  compare  all  the  facts  which  should  guide 
'    them  in  lyaking  the  most  judicious  selection  of  homes  here.     The  tier- 
man,  Belgium,  and  Swiss  manufacturers,  now   send   their  goods,  in- 
tended for  this  market,  directing  to  the  points  of  consumption,  instead 
of  to  London,  New  York,  and  other  large  depote;  and  there  is  uow 
scarce  a  respectable  book-store,  on  the  lines  of  travel  trom  Havre  and 
I  the  Hague  to  the  interior  of  Prussia  and  Austria,  where  accurate  maps 
and  -statistics  of  this  country  cannot  be-found.     The  old  frauds  of  emi- 
gration agents  are  now  understood,  and   the  busine&s  has  now,  to  a 
great  extent,  passed  into  the  hands  of  more  intelligent  and  reliable 
parties. 
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TLe  ntunerooB  ncwmapors  now  printed  in  the  Gonuan  language, 
in  Uiis  country,  »nd  which  arts  circulated  widel}-  at  hoinu  and  abroad, 
have  largely  diaciuscd  every  important  fact  couuectcd  with  thuir  uuii- 
gration  TDOvemcnts. 

A  few  years  ago,  several  limited  plans  of  colonization  were  adopted 
by  Germans  at  Cincinnati,  and  the  re»iilting  Bcttlement*  at  Guttenturg 
and  elsowhorc,  tested  the  efficiency  of  even  a  partial  and  iiujierfcct 
organization.  After  a  pretty  full  discussion  of  different  soliciiies,  the 
leadiutt  Swiss  and  Germans,  of  Cincinnati,  Covinjjton  and  Newport, 
formed  an  associution,  under  the  name  of  "itie  Swiss  Colunixation 
Society."  The  objects  stated  in  tlie  programme,  were  clieap  home- 
Bteads  for  poor  nicchanics,  small  maiiufacturens  gardeners  and  trudors, 
at  the  most  desirable  location  attainable  by  their  aggregate  meana. 
The  shares  were  limited  to  8,000,  and  no  one  was  allowed  to  take 
over  two  shares.  These  shares  were  to  be  entitled  to  two  lots  of  tho 
territory  to  be  purchased ;  the  managers  were  to  allot  the  shares, 
receive  the  price,  (615  each,)  select-,  purchase,  and  divide  tlie  lands, 
when  tlicir  offices,  and  the  whole  organization,  w;w  to  cease, 
Branches  of  this  association,  were  immediately  formed  in  ail  the  larger 
Western  cities,  and  the  shares  wore  at  onee  taken  up.  Af'ti-r  semling 
engineers  and  conmiittees  to  every  poiiit  offered,  and  recommended, 
tho  managers  have  purchased  four  or  five  tliousand  ncrcK  on  the  Ohio 
river,  and  adjacent  this  town.  This  tract  has  already  been  partially 
lai<l  off  ill  suitable  lots,  and  lias  beeji  christened  "  7V//  City."  The 
share-holders  are  coming  inasfa.st  as  accommodations  can  be  ])repared 
for  them — several  mills  are  building  and  a  ntmd)cr  of  manufaeluring 
associations  are  preparing  for  oiK-rations.  iJiiring  the  present  year, 
several  hundred  families  will  be  on  the  gronnd,  and  by  the  close  of 
next  year,  tho  place  will  doubtless  sliow  what  German  thrift,  economy, 
and  industiy,  can  acLonij)lish.  The  site  selected  is  admindily  adapted 
for  the  purpDses  in  view.  Itt  front  gives  a  harbor  equal  to  any  on 
the  river,  it  ha-<  the  best  of  building  materials  in  almndanre,  and  our 
coal  bcd^s  will  always  furnisli  a  certain  and  cheap  su]iply  of  fuel  and 
motive  power.  There  is  wealth  and  intelligence  enough  among  the 
members  of  this  association,  to  put  np  and  operate  manut'iietories  of 
the  largest  class;  but  for  some  vears,  as  is  suppo.-^cil,  their  efforts  will 
be  directed  towards  the  establishment  of  those  branches  of  inchistry, 
which  require  but  a  limited  capital;  which  can  be  set  a  going  at  once, 
and  in  which  labor  will  be  the  chief  element  of  the  pn>ibict.  They 
will  look  chiefly  to  the  South,  for  a  market  for  tiicir  fabrics  and  they 
will  have  every  advantage,  in  cheap  lota,  cheap  materials,  u^id  cheap 
heat  and  power,  for  taking  this  market  from  corni>etitor»  above  them, 
on  the  Ohio, 

The  roost  interesting  aspect  of  this  movement,  and  especially  to  oor 

cotton  pl.-inting  friends,  is  this :     The  selection  of  the  Ohio,  by  this 

aiMOc-ntion,  will  liave  a  very  strong  influence  in  directing  the  stream 

of  German  and  Swi>«  emigration  liitherward.     MecliMtiicMl  ^nd  mnii- 

ufacturing  labor  will  here  bo  ample  for  any  call  upnn  it,  and  when- 

L    ever  the  surplus  capital  of  the  South  is  ready  for  investment  in  mills, 

I    to  work  up  the  great  staple  of  tho  South,  there  will   be  found  here  u 

I    full  snpply  of  the  proper  labor  and  skilh 
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Did  you  ever  consider  what  an  insignificant  (I  mean  insignificant 
when  nit'osured  by  results)  anminit  of  ciisli  capital  would  be  required 
here  to  put  in  motion  macbinerj'  t'liongh  to  work  np  two-thirds  of  all 
the  cotton  grown  between  us  am]  the  gulf.  Fifty  miUion*  of  dollars 
would  be  ample.  The  proceeds  of  onlV  one-third  of  tljc  cotton  crop 
for  a  single  year.  It  would  require  less  labor  to  put  up  this  machinery 
than  has  been  expended  in  making  the  stonc-fcnccs  of  Massachusetts. 
AcconJing  to  McCiilloch,  the  whole  of  the  fixed  capital  invested  in 
(Jreat  Britain,  in  cotton-nJills,  ware-houses,  and  materia!,  in  the  process 
of  conversion,  is  estimated  at  only  twenty  millioTis  of  pounds  sterling. 
This  is  only  about  ono-tcTith  of  the  cost  of  the  railroads  in  the  United 
States.  What  a  pity  it  i»  that  we  have  not  the  cotton  factories  in 
lieu  of  the  last  2,000  tuili's  of  road — we  should,  in  that  case,  hare 
need  of  fewer  inii><>il.s,  and  our  export  valuer  wowld  be  more  than 
twice  what  they  now  are. 

The  intriKiuctiou  of  Flemish  weavers  into  England,  was  the  com- 
mencenient  of  the  m a nufnc taring  industry  of  Great  Brit.ain.  That 
this  influx  of  the  UbiDelatiders  to  our  neighborhood  may  bo 
attended  with  like  results,  is  more  thau  probable. 

Yours,  tmly,  8. 
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WASHINGTON  TERRITORV. 

ITS  AORICULTI'UAI,    ADVANTAGES,   OLIMATI,  AND  IKDl'CEUSNTS  TO  JBMI- 

GRANTS. 

The  agricultural  advantages  possesse^l  by  Wasliington  Territory  &re 
very  great.  Although  it  is  euiphatically  a  mountainous  conutry,  yet 
it  contains  within  its  borders  great  prairies  and  rich  grazing  lands, 
■which  would  afford  nutriment  to  countless  liocks  of  sheep  and  herds 
of  cattle,  or  would  richly  repay  the  agriculturist  who  should  open 
theiii  to  the  viirious  productions  of  the  earth.  ^ 

Wml  of  the  Cascade  mountains  there  is  as  large  an  amount  of  arable 
land  as  in  the  State  of  New  York.  The  ^Valla- Walla  valley,  situated 
mostly  in  the  Territory  of  Washington,  surpasses  in  extent,  advantages, 
cliiuale,  and  aoil,  that  of  the  great  Salt  Lake,  and  can  subsist  a  much 
larger  poj>u!ation.  West  of  the  Bitter  Uout  mountains,  for  a  hundred 
miles  in  breadtb,  the  soil  is  not  only  good,  but  equal  to  the  western 
prairies.  The  remainder  of  the  interior  is  not  only  a  good  grazing 
country,  well  adapted  to  the  growing  of  wool  as  well  as  the  raising  of 
Block,  l>tit  large  tracts  iiieluded  in  the  Yakima  purchase  are  uosurpaaa- 
ed  for  r'K't-*  uiul  cereals- 
Fine  bodies  of  rii.i«  lands  have  been  explored  in  the  valley  of  the 
Clichalis  river,  which  fidls  into  the  Pacific  at  Gray's  harbor. 

The  bottom  lands  of  the  Nes<juallv,  I'uyallup,  Snohomish,  \Miitfi, 
and  Green  rivers,  the  waters  of  all  which  disembogue  in  Puget  Sound, 
are  broad,  rich,  and  of  the  most  fertile  quality,  but  densely  timbered. 
East  of  the  Cascades,  and  upon  the  Columbia  river  and  its  northera 
tributaries,  are  large'  biHlies  of  excellent  lands.  The  Cowlitx  river, 
inning  southwardl^}',  and  falling  into  the  Columbia,  alao  drains  fertile 
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(1  lias  many  of  tho  oUlest  settlors  in  the  Territory  among  its 
prosperous  farmers.  All  cereal  grains,  except  IiKlian  corn,  flourish  ad- 
iniral>ly  here,  the  wheat  in  particular  being  of  excellent  quality,  and 
yielding  abundantly. 

There  is  no  State  or  Territory  in  the  Union  that  surpasses  Wash- 
ington Territory  for  the  extent  of  its  water  power.  By  reference  to  a 
map  of  llic  Territory  it  will  be  seen  that  the  whole  country  is  traversed 
by  streams  of  various  sizes,  which,  like  veins,  extend  themselves  in 
every  direction.  On  ainiust  all  these  streams  may  be  found  water 
jwwcr  of  various  capacities.  Some  of  the  more  important  streams 
may  be  found  near  Olynipia,  back  of  Seattle,  at  Whatcom,  at  the  falls 
of  the  SnoouaUnio,  in  Ikllinifbanrs  bay,  Ticar  Stcilacoora,  and  atOray'a 
river,  which  empties  into  the  Columbia,  where  sutlicient  power  for  tho 
largest  description  of  mills  and  factories  can  be  obtained,  while  the 
numerous  smaller  streams  furnish  ready  and  sufficient  power  for  saw 
or  ^ri&t  mills. 

Witli  the  exception  of  the  prairies  and  rich  bottom  lanfk  already 
alluded  to,  the  whole  of  \Va.shington  Territory  is  covered  with  a  dense 
forest  of  gi;>antic  limber,  of  which  bv  far  the  greatest  proportion  is 
spruce,  fir,  hemlock,  and  cedar.  In  the  interior  tlie  pine  is  found,  and 
upon  the  Columbia  and  around  Puget  Sound  the  oak,  ash,  maple,  and 
cotton  wood  arc  in  abundance.  The  readiness  with  whirh  all  this 
variety  of  timber  can  be  placed  in  the  various  streams,  cither  to  be 
floated  to  the  mills  for  sawing,  or  to  the  shipping,  to  be  transported  to 
foreign  ports,  renders  Wjishington  Territorj'  pre-eminently  a  desirable 
location  for  the  lumberman. 

The  cliniate  of  Washington  Territory  is  far  milder  than  in  the  same 
latitudes  east  of  the  Kocky  mountains,  and  this  remark  applies  to  all 
the  I'acific  slope  west  of  that  great  barrier.  The  cause  is  tVom  the 
winds  blowing  almost  constantly  from  the  ocean  ;  during  tho  summer, 
from  the  west  and  northwest,  and  in  winttTfrom  the  south.  The  win- 
ter winds,  coming  from  the  tropics,  are  consequently  warm,  and  during 
that  period  much  rain  falls;  but  though  the  latitude  of  Washington 
corresponds  in  other  rcspect-s  with  Wisconsin,  Canada,  Nova  Scotia, 
and  Newfoundland,  tlic  ground  is  rarely  covered  with  snow  for  more 
than  tlirec  or  four  weeks  in  each  year,  and  often  remains  unfrozen 
thronghont  the  entire  winter. 

The  winter  at  I'uget  Sound  is  warmfr  than  Pari.s,  the  mean  tompc- 
nitDre  at  Olympia  being  63°,  and  at  Paris  38°;  and  at  the  mouth  of 
tho  Columbia  it  is  warmer  than  in  Philadelphia,  the  mean  temperature 
at  Astoria  being  52°,  and  at  Philadelphia  50°.  Tho  climate  is  pe- 
culiarly salubrious,  no  epidemics  prevail,  and,  as  a  general  thing,  the 
white  |)Opulation  of  both  Oregon  and  Washington  are  a  remarkably 
healthy  and  energetic  people.  The  cause  of  the  great  salubrity  of  cli- 
mate may  be  attributed,  in  part,  to  tlie  great  forests  of  cedar,  fir,  and 
spruce,  which  have  in  all  ages  becu  considered  as  exerting  a  sanitary 
influence  on  the  surrounding  atmosphere. 

The  principal  towns  are  Olympia,  the  scat  of  government,  which  is 
sitnateo  at  the  head  of  Puget  Sound ;  and  Vancouver,  on  the  Colum- 
bia river.  The  one  offers  advantages  to  those  desirous  of  operating  in 
Ltho  region  bordered  by  Fucas  Straits  and  Puget  Sound  ;  and  the  othet^ 
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to  thoso  wishing  to  trade  on  the  Columbia,  or  be  in  closer  proximity 
to  the  citizens  of  Oregon. 

Tbosc  wishing  to  cmbnrk  in  comincrcc  or  the  fiahcriea  run  find 
excellent  locations  for  planting  colonics  at  Steilacooni,  Seattle,  Port 
Madison,  IVnl  Townseml,  Iit.'llinghHni's  bay,  Neah  bay,  Griiy's  harbor, 
and  Shoal-water  bay,  and  at  the  various  settlement*  ou  the  Columbia 
river. 

At  all  those  points  real  estate  is  held  at  reasonable  rates,  although 
labor  of  uU  kinds  ia  high  und  in  demand. 

The  country  at  the  prL-jsent  time  needs  only  men  and  ineims.  Small 
capitalisU  in  ])articular  would  liud  tlicir  invetttnieut  vieKl  [>r<itiu)ileand 
and  speedy  retnrns,  and  the  farmer,  grazier,  lun)beruian,  mechanic, 
miner,  merchant,  or  fisherman  will  find  ample  »cope  to  pursue  their 
several  avocatinns. 

Washington  Territory  is  very  rich  in  its  mineral  productions;  gTc»t 
mines  of  coal  Inivc  been  opened  and  arc  successfully  worked  at  Boiling- 
ham's  bay ;  and  coal  may  be  found  in  various  localities  all  over  the 
Turritory.  The  quarries  of  marble,  of  granite^  and  .sand.stone  are  inex- 
haustible ;  and  iii  copper,  iron,  lead,  and  gold  the  Territory  is  second 
to  uo  locality  in  the  vastness  of  its  depositts  of  those  metals  which  are 
60  neccssjiry  to  man.  ^Vashington  Territory  is  situated  on  the  great 
higbway  o\  the  roa<l  of  nations,  and  has  the  most  magnificent  harbors 
and  i-oadstcads  either  ou  the  Atlantic  or  Pacific  shore.  Its  coal,  its 
fisheries,  its  lumber,  its  gohl,  its  extensive  and  rich  grazing  lands,  its 
genial  cliniule,  its  manufacturing  advantages,  and  its  soil,  which  yields 
the  most  generous  return  to  labor,  present  a  combination  of  n<lvantage8 
sccoiul  to  no  State  or  Territory  of  our  comn»on  country. 

The  emigration  to  Wajihington  Territory  has  been  very  much  re- 
tarded by  tlic  late  difticultics  with  the  Indians;  thousands  of  persons 
who  had  intended  making  that  countrj  tlieir  future  home  have  either 
been  diverted  from  their  course  to  California  or  southern  Oregon,  or 
have  not  maile  the  attempt  to  cross  the  ujotmtains.  Now  that  tlie 
Indian  war  is  over,  the  tide  of  emigration  will  soon  conunence  setting 
rapidly  to  the  West;  the  wave  of  population  has  already  reached  the 
Red  river  of  the  north,  and  tho.se  regions  east  of  Uie  Kocky  mountains 
that  but  yest«'rday  were  Territories,  and  to-day  are  populous  States, 
not  only  funiish  an  evidence  of  the  future  of  Washington  Territory, 
but  can  add  of  their  surplus  population  the  material  with  which  we 
shall  build  up  cities  and  villages  the  vast  region  of  our  extreme  north- 
west domain. 


NEW  ORLEAXS,  OPELOUSAS,  ASD  WESTERS  RAILROAD. 

Tme  report  of  the  Cliief  Enirlncer,  O.  VV^  R.  Uayley,  is  able  iiiiii  int  ivalinK 
8Hil  full  uf  strikiDjr  suggestions.  He  very  justly  rcjriirrU  ttie  Opt'humw  R  ilroiJ 
ai  Itu-  initial  link  in  a  va»t  chain  of  trunk  oad  brauclioa.  exlouiiing  »«ct«ard 
snj  Pin'ificwiini     HeMyt: 

.  "  I  am  more  than  ever  coDvinoed  that  yon  have  ftcted  wisely  nnil  judicioodj 
in  sdoptin)^  this  as  your  main  ]in«  to  Texas ;  in  «vurv  rrspect  it  i«  iiaperiur  to 
cverv  I'thor  that  has  or  con  be  prnpowd.  Joining  Texiu,  ns  il  doe.-i.  nesr  the 
miJdle  of  her  eastern  boutiJary,  it  will  connect  N>w  Orlvsiis  with  the  middle. 
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vestern,  northern,  and  rao«t  populous  portinne  of  tbat  great  and  rapidly  grow- 
Sog  Stat*,  to  the  best  advantage.  It  i»  t!i<-'  ghortcst,  most  direct,  and  only  feo«i- 
ble  line  to  conocct  New  Orleau*  with  the  lutiire  Paci6c  Railnad,  andth5»  in 
due  time  will  be  apparent  to  all.  Tho  Hcd  River  Vallcj-.or  the  present  teniiiuus 
of  the  Alexandria  Railr^  ad  on  Bayoii  D<riif,  is  dislaot  from  }-our  line  at  Pine 
Prairie,  bal  twenty  (20)  mili-8,  and  the  fulla  of  Red  river  at  Alexandria,  but 
thirty -wvun  (87)  miles  ;  thus  securing  in  the  future,  by  the  construction  of  but 
twenty  miles  of  brancb  road,  a  oonnectiou  with  the  entire  valley  of  Ked  river. 
Extensions  up  Red  river,  and  northwards  to  Little  Roek  and  St  Louis,  juunt 
follow  ineviiobly.  One  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  from  Whisk  Chito,  will 
connect  ymi  with  the  thriving  and  important  city  of  Shreveport,  and  with  the 
roada  to  terminate  there. 

"  A  branch  road  of  one  hundred  and  twentj'  miles,  from  Ifew  Orleans,  on  this 
Tcche,  running  across  in  a  due  west  direction  the  prniriea  of  St.  Martin,  Ver- 
million and  Calcasieu,  to  Madison,  in  Orange  county,  Texas,  on  the  Subine  River, 
will  connect  yiiu  with  the  Oalvcstcn  Buy  and  Sabine  Railroad,  terminating  at 
Iluuston — tlie  center  ol  th'"  grand  system  of  railroads  radiutiug  to  e»cry  part 
ot  Texas,  to  the  Rio  Grande,  and  to  Mexico." 

And,  he  continues : 

"Now  Orleans  is  the  natural  importing  center  of  the  Sfissiwippi  Valley,  and  of 
all  the  count.  V  wc^it  uf  and  remote  fintn  iiavigiibli;  gtreatus  euiptyinj;  into  the 
Mississippi,  tlxperienee  lias  deniunitlrated  that  the  great  cost  of  railway  trnn». 
porta  tip  M  acros»  the  country  from  tlie  Atlantic  sea-board  to  and  from  the 
Western  i«nd  Southwestern  Motes,  is  fatal  to  such  a  trade — very  few  articles 
will  Lear  the  expense  of  such  a  transit.  As  water  cariage  is,  an<l  must  ever  bo 
cheap,  through  the  gulf,  and  up  the  Mississippi  and  it<  tributaries,  Xew  Qrleaoa 
has  an  immense  advantage  over  hor  rivals,  and  can,  if  she  will,  govern  abso- 
lutely th«  whole  commerce,  import  and  export,  of  the  entire  valley  of  the 
Mil*-"-"  ■■'  '•••1  country  west  of  it. 

'1  na  Railroad  must  becomfl  the  grand  trunk  by  means  of  which 

>"*•"  '  '  will  supply  nil  western  and  north- western  Louisinno,  all  Tvxoa, 

and  Uie  new  States  and'Tirritonts  to  be  c*rTcd  out  of  Texas,  Kew  Mexico,  and 
Mexico;  and  by  nioAos  of  wluuU  she  will  receive  in  return  the  aocuniulated 
produce  of  this  immense  territory.  Thirteen  hundred  miles  of  continuous 
railway,  ^iaSan  Antonio,  the  Rio  Grande,  Chihuahua,  to  riuymaa.  on  the  Galf 
of  CaliTorMia,  llirough  a  rieh  and  fertile  country  the  entire  distance,  and  one 
Well  and  firquently  tu^iplied  with  Dcver-foiiitig  streams,  will  connect  >iew 
Orleans  with  the  Pacific. 


MOBILE  AKD  OHIO  RAIlROAn. 

Tdlal  Ramtngi.    Milo  In  npe-    TuLal  Earaioga.    Ullca  In  ope> 

teat.                 ruUan.                   J9M.  ration. 

Jannary fifiOSe  SB             107^              24488  10  1S3 

Pebrua'ry «8«34  86                "                 28008  17  182^ 

Mareli 3822127  "  80317  S4 

April 48073  60                "                 2:)587  SI  170 

May 2i7200fl               "                 1526136  " 

Jane 22774  45                "                 20220  47  IBS 

July ..2317662                "                  17B04  78  167 

August i, asaWBO                "                  28022  19  " 

September. 4321179             206J              42422  88  " 

October 74410  64  210J  7300166 

5ovemb«r i...i...  7(WH«  06            2l8f             SflflOS  45  '• 

Dteetnber. ,,.; 8497 »  ftl  223J  5!i703  74 

Total 654382  84  4<J7»5I  SI 

:  ruial  report,  we  lenrn  tliat  to  ninke  the  very  heovy  Invest- 
(t  of  "V  availiilije,  and  lirin^  the  wFioTc  h>ad  into  profitable  ope- 

iou  fivni  .ii--..iiv  to  the  Missi.-wippi  riveratOdarabus,  Ky.,  and  by  its  inter. 
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iMtion witbUicMetuphkaDdCbarlMtcmroadinnorlli  ^  .inJtbePi 

branch  in  Teniic?s«e — to  pliic«  it  in  connection  viti.  '  nJiiig  Uio 

fares  both  east  and  west — it  will  only  be  necessarv  tu  pruvide  for  tb«  super 
atructare  of  tbe  intennediate  link  between  West  Point  and  tbe  State  of  Tenue»- 
see,  of  one  hundred  and  ODeand-a-h«ir(l<)''>^>  miles,  which  at  $10,000  per  mile, 
vould  muouut  in  round  numbot-s  to  fil,(X>0,o<jO. 

The  resources  of  the  Conipauy  for  further  iirogresa,  and  the  payment  of  il» 
floating  d«bt,  cuMr-i»t  of  sterling  and  iucouii:  bonds  on  hand  unsold,  ^,o3<l,70O. 

The  reaction  now  going  on  at  all  the  lending  money  centres,  the  rapid  it- 
cline  in  interest  abroad,  with  a  prospect  of  still  lower  rate*  and  givnt  abundance 
of  capital  seeking  investment,  and  the  tenor  of  recent  foreign  correspondence, 
all  indicate  that  the  coming  spring  will  be  a  more  favorable  seaaon  fur  plaviug 
oound  railway  securitic«  than  has  been  known  for  years.  The  presence  of  au 
agent  or  agents  in  London,  tlioroughly  cunrersant  with  the  roiupauy's  aiTairs, 
to  represent  its  iutereeta  at  tbe  proper  lime,  may  nccoinplii^b  nioft  important  and 
advantageous  results,  and  tbe  next  Boar  J  of  Direetoi-s  .hIiodUI  give  th^  »ii1>i>-t-t 
their  entire  cousideratioo. 


I 


COMMERCE  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

In  the  last  three  ye&rs  the  imports  into  Grent  Britain  &re 
reported  to  have  exceeded  the  exports  £100,000,000  Bterlinp 
Lord  Stanly  thus  arruye  the  figiii-os  of  the  stupendous  com- 
nierce  of  the  realm : 

Annual  balance  of  trade  against  Oreat  Britain  and  in  favor  of  ikt 
following  countries  for  the  average  of  three  yearn,  ISSS — 1857. 

United  States l!t47,fil9,500 

China 37,792,000 

East  Indies 32,076,000 

Russia 27,736,000 

Prussia 21,404,000 

Egypt 13.692,000 

Spain 11,919.000 

British  West  Indies 11,510,000 

Pern 10,470,000 

Sweden 8,3«0,000 

Cuba  and  Porto  Rico 8,089,000 

New  Brunswick. 5,715,000 

Denmark 5.652.000 

France 4,493.800 

Canada 2,347,300 

Norway 2,811,50t» 

Annual  balance  of  trade  in  favor  of  England,  for  tkt  average  of  ikre^^^ 

ytart,  H 

Hanse  To-«vB8 $34,479,000  I 

Australia 29,600,000  ■ 

Brazil. 11,835,000  ■ 

Turkey 11,578,000 

Belgium 3,690,000  ^ 

Hofiaad 2,668,l;00  ■ 
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mssooai  safe  for  iiiii  south. 

1  Wb  have  h«d  tlio  pleasure  of  receiving  a  note  frora  W  A.  Seaj", 

E8«]t  of  Missouri,  accoiiipained  with  some  tacts  npoii  the  slavery  ques- 
tion, whi<;h  will  oortainfy  interest  our  readers  very  niuuli.     Mi.  8.  rc- 
,     pudiatcs  the  idea  that  Missouri  can  l)c  abolitiotiized  : 
J         "  The  coiistitutiou  of  Misdoijri  provides  that  slaves  sliall  not  l»e  omanci- 
,     pated  without  the  consent  of  their  owners,  or  without  a  fair  conipenBa- 
f     tjon  to  them.     None  of  the  emanoipationists  dream  of  oonipeusativtt 
^     emancipation.     They  have  no  idea  of  loading  tlie  State  with  n  debt  of 
''      eighty  millions  to  pay  for  negroes,  nor  of  turning  loose  one  hundred 
I      tliousand  free  negroes  upon  the  soil  of  Missouri.     This  would  ehow  too 
\.     clearly  the  hypborisy  of  their  cry  about  "free  white  liibor,"  for  there 
would  be  the  ."amc  competition  of  Mack  with  white  labor,  bcBides  the 
burden  of  a  heavy  tax  upon  the  w  hitc  men  ti)  pay  for  the  emancipated 
slaves.     Neither  will  there  ever  be  passed  by  the  Legislature  a  gradual 
emancipation  act,  which  the  "South"  (as  I  see  by  a  late  number) 
.      seems  to  fear  so  nimh.     That  would  require  a  change  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, to  do  which  will  take  Iwo-tbinis  of  two  consecutive  Legislatures, 
and  you  may  cnlculate  the  chances  of  their  being  able  ever  to  got  that 
amount  of  power,  by  their  strength  in  the  last  Legislature,  which 
amounted  to  just  two  votes  outside  of  St,  Louis  county.     Their  only 
(      chance,  llieii,  is  in  iinmi^/ralion — in  overweighing  the  present  conser- 
vative power  of  the  .State  by  introducing  emigrants  from  tlie  North. 
I      This  is,  undoubtedly,  their  plan,  for  they  admitted  last  winter  that  they  I 
had  no  plan  to  offer  for  emancipation,  and  Mr.  Brown  went  on  to  argue 
in  his  speech  that  there  was  .already  an  eiiLHUcipatiun  act  in  force;  tuat 
the  .State  wajj  becoming  gradually  free  from  slavery  by  the  going  out 
of  the  negroes  to  other  States  and  the  coming  in  of  w  hite  men.     Ucnce,  i 
the  efforts  of  Bcecher  and  others  in  publishing  the  Map  of  Slavery  and  j 
directing  the  attcutioD  of  Abolitionists  to  Missouri,  which  Would  have 
the  two  fold  effect  of  brin''ing  in  Free  soilers  and  frightening  away ' 
Southern  nu-n  who  wished  to  emigrate  hero.     Now,  I  do  not  believa ' 
that  Missouri  will  become  free  by  any  such  means  as  that.     Wo  havol 
alre.idy  ono  liuudr'.-d  thousand  slaves  in  thie  Stato^  and  so  far  from  de- 
creasing, slavery  is  on  the  increase;  slowly,  it  is  true,  but  still  percept-  1 
ibly.     These  slaves  and  their  increase  will  stay  bore,  for  their  ownerBJ 
will  not  sell  them  to  be  carried  to  otlicr  field*  of  labor,  which  is  proved  j 
by  the  fact  that  negroes  are  higher  in  Missouri  than  in  Texas  or  Louisi- 
ana ;  showing  the  nee<l  of  them  more  than  a  desire  to  get  rid  of  them. 
The  fact  is,  hemp  cannot  well  be  raised  without  negro  labor,  and  as 
long  as  the  making  of  hemp  is  more  profitable  than  nuikiug  sugar  or 
I       cotton  in  Mississippi  or  Ivouisiana,  negroes  will  not  only  remain  in 
Missouri,  but  many  more  will  be  introduced,     Tlicrc  is  scarcely  anyj 
crop  in  this  State  which  is  not  more  profitable  for  negro  labor  than 
any  of  our  Southern  crops.     In  the  Southeastern  counties  the  farmers 
all  make  fortunes  raising  com,  where  a  ncgfro  can  cultivate  forty  acres, 
and  where  every  acre  will  yield  scventv-fivc  bushels. 

"  In  that  celebrated  speech  of  his,  \lr.  Brown  gronpod  together  a 
ntuabcr  of  counties  in  which  there  were  but  few  slaves,  and  argued 
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the  weak  tenure  of  slarery  in  tbcm  by  iu  absence.  Now,  it  is  true 
that  the  vast  majority  of  the  slave*  in  this  State  are  confined  to  a  few 
thickly  settled  eounties,  and  tliat  the  rest  contain  but  few  slaves;  but 
any  one  wlio  would  predicate  free-soil  sentiinenti!  and  a  n^diness  to 
favor  emancipation,  upon  the  people  of  any  eounty  iti  this  State, 
because  it  had  hut  few  slaves  within  its  borders,  shows  a  great  igno- 
rance of  the  feelings  of  the  people  of  tli^  State.  With  few  exceptions, 
the  ntin-slavohoMing  counties  cnomeratcd  by  Mr.  Brown,  are  in  the 
Sotillierri  part  of  the  State.  Thiit  section  is  filled  up  witli  emigrant* 
from  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  and  few  are 
from  tJie  Northern  States.  They  own  few  slaves,  heeause  they  are 
poor  and  not  able  to  buy  them.  They  are  a  hardy  and  industrious 
class,  and  are  aa  true  to  the  institutions  of  the  South  as  if  each  owned 
a  hundred  negroes.  I  have  been  in  thdr  houses  and  talked  to  them 
vpon  the  sulijeet,  and  I  have  uniformly  found  that  Southern  non-^lave- 
holders  can  be  trusted  with  the  institution  of  slavery  as  soon  as  any 
other  class  in  this  countiy.  The  section  of  wliich  I  speak  will  always 
be  tho  recipient  of  emigrants  from  the  Southern  Statw,  and  can  never 
become  abolitionized.     Tho  northern  part  of  tho  State  is  already  safe, 

,  fts  slavery  ttiere  largely  predominates  and  has  put  its  impress  uponUie 
political  opinions  of  all  thf  people.  It  nnist  also  be  rumerabercd  that 
Missouri  has  always  been  a  ^I:lve  State,  that  .slavery  has  given  color  to 
the  feelings  of  tlie  emigrants  from  all  sections,  and  that  even  the 
Northern  emigrants  liave,  in  time,  become  to  hn  ni  favor  of  slavery. 
]5ceuuse  a  man  hails  from  the  North  is  no  proof  that  lie  is  in  favor  of 
cmandpation;  on  the  contrary,  some  of  our  most  ultra  pro-alavciy 
men  are  from  the  Northern  States,  lienee  it  is,  that  tlie  whole  State 
may  be  eotiaidered  jtro-slavery,  and  no  man  can  be  elected  Governor, 
or  member  of  Congrcs-s,  or  to  any  other  responsible  post  in  any  part  of 
the  Suite,  outside  of  St.  Louis,  unless  he  is  a  pro-slavery  man.  Now 
yon  can  see  what  a  tn.sk  the  Emigrant  Aid  Society  will  have  to  revolu- 
tionise a  State  of  more  than  a  million  inhabitants,  almost  nnaniinouely 
pro-slavery.  What  an  imtncrse  Northern  emigration  it  will  take  to 
ovcrbaL-jnee  the  present  prosIavL-ry  .strength  in  the  State,  the  future 
Southern  emigration,  and  tho  thou-sands  of  conservative  Northern  men 

'who  will  settle  among  us,  become  reconciled  to  slavery  and  bo  nnwil- 

'ling  to  disturb  it  I     Who  is  so  insane  as  to  believe  that  they  will  eTcr 

I  accomplish  their  purpose." 


THE  COAL  FIELDS  OF  ILLINOIS. 

Dr.  Norwooo,  the  State  Geologist,  has  furnished  the  Govcrsor 
with  an  "  Abstract  of  a  Report  on  Illinois  Coal."  The  la»t  Legiaia- 
ture  having  made  no  provision  for  the  Geological  Report,  Governor 
I  Bissell  has  directed  the  pamphlet  to  be  published,  that  the  iufonn&- 
tion  which  it  contains  relative  to  the  coal  fields  may  be  furnished  to 
the  public  generally.  In  reference  to  the  coal  fields  of  the  Statu  Dr. 
Norwood  says : 

"  UliiioU  is  not  one  "great  coal  tnine,"  as  has  been  rcpre«ciil<\l  in  map*  and 
^eolugical  reports  mude  previuiis  to  the  coaimtinccuicnt  ul  the  State  Qeulugical 
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tVTvey.     i^hile  it  contains  within  it»  bordrr*  morp  coal  than  any  other  Slate  in 

the  Union,  with,  perhaps,  the  oxceplion  of  IVnntylTAniii.  the  coul  docs  not : 

in  one  great  basin.     So  far  ju  tlie  State  survey  has  thrown  any  light  iipun  th«^ 

Xbject,  it  haa  bofsa  found  that  the  rocks  beneath   the  coal  measures,  instead  i  ~^ 
owing  neiirlj  a  horizontal  section  from  East  to  West,  as  wn*  fortnerly  bclievedt  j 
fty  some  of  our  eeoloeiists,  have  in  reality  been  as  much  disturbed  by  intcmalu 
convulsions  im  those  of  any  volcanic  district  in  the  United  States.     Tlie  beds  oft  | 
the  former  furmalion.  including  the  mouotnin  limestone  and  millstone  grit,  ar«/ 
foand  at  various  loealitie*,  displaced  and  tilted  up  at  every  angle  from  a  few 
degrees,  to  the  vortical.     These  displacements  are  not  confined  to  any  one  seo>iJ 
tion.     They  occur  in  every  district,  from  the  Northern  limits  of  the  cool  " 
to  the  Sontnern  borders  of  the  State.     In  the  irregular  valleys  and  basins  formed 
by  these  disturbances,  our  lower  «oal  measures  were  formed.     Siibsciiucnt  tot 
that  period,  ihe  then  existing  coal  beds  were  displaced  and  eroded,  foniiing  nei 
basins  and  valleys,  which  have  been  filled  with  new  deposits  of  coal,  and  so  on* 
Qp  to  the  termination  of  the  carljoniferous  epoch.     An  outline  of  thcfte  basin««| 
and  valleys,  so  far  as  ascertained,   will   be  given   in  the  ge<»logir«l  report.     It,  j 
nnst,  however,  remain  imperfect  for  years  to  cttmo,  as  every  re-examitiation  or' 
a  coal   field  develops  new  facte,  which  no  reoBuDiiig  from  previous  datu  oouldi  I 
have  brought  to  ligKt"  ^i 

TEXAS-RESOPRCES  ASD  WEALTH.' 

Soil — It  may  be  observed  in  regard  to  the  soil  of  Texas,  that  it  varies  very_ 
ereatly.  The  sine  of  the  Stote  is  so  great,  as  to  embrace  within  iUcIf,  all  eleva" 
twos  uf  soil,  from  the  s«a  line  up  to  e.OOO  feet  above  it,  lying  over  ten  degrees,  I 
ft  latitude.  The  temperature  also  varies  considerably.  Every  s|M'cies  of  soil,' 
ada|)ted  to  nearly  every  species  of  production,  mav  be  found  in  the  State.  The 
depth  uf  soil  over  the  State  may  be  safely  avcrogco  at  eighteen  inches,  and  there 
is  this  in  the  soil,  that  it  holds  moisture  for  a  long  time.  Kven  if  Texas  b« 
liable  to  drought,  it  must  bo  remembered  that  its  soil  stands  drought  better 
than  that  of  any  other  State. 

FKSctyo. — The  rail  fenne  is  in  universal  use.  AVTiere  both  tinilior  and  labor 
*r«  furnished,  rails  cost,  say  oce  dollar  and  twenty-five  centj)  |vcr  hnndred, 
up<jH  an  aveinge.  The  mere  labor  alone  would  be  abimt  seventy-five  cents  to 
the  hundred  rails.  Vast  quantities  of  eedar,  for  fencing,  are  found  along  th« 
rivers  and  crocks,  and  cedar  rails  once  laid,  last  a  life-time.  Even  the  wrubby 
motltitatn  ecdnr  has  been  out  Up  by  the  saw,  furnishing  boards  (or  cheap  and 
durable  fencing.  Wire  feucin;;  will  nut  d<i.  Boi^  d'Are  \i  good  in  ri-d  eandy 
soil,  such  as  in  found  in  NortluTn  Texas.  Walls  of  concrete  have  been  pi'0|)OBeu, 
but  none  put  iu  succc%<ful  operatiotL 

Hkalth. — L'pon  the  coast  good  water  is  rather  scarce.  Cisteni*.  however, 
ore  being  generally  introduced.  The  yellow  fever  has  occosioiiallv  appeared  in 
•ome  few  places,  but  in  all  seasons,  save  inidsummcr,  and  ii"  n  genvrni  rule  eveK 
then,  health  is  very  good  u].Hin  the  coast.  Along  the  river  bottoms,  and  in  low« 
wot  places,  chilla  and  fevers  |>revBil  occasionally.  A  little  ]irudenoc  in  pincinc 
ihe  resi'lence  hitrh,  dry,  and  exposed  to  the  wind,  as  well  as  cari"  in  the  use  <m  ' 
Wnter,  presents  tlie  prevalence  of  sickness  to  any  great  degree.  l'|ion  the  high 
prmirics  to  the  North,  there  is  a  tendeney  to  pneamonio,  and  will  be,  until  th* 
uouies  are  built  more  with  regard  to  comfort,  tbau  hasbveu  the  <.-a«e.  Diseaoes 
arc  OS  mild,  and  as  eo-'ily  niaiiHged.  and  health  is  as  good,  to  say  tlie  least,  as 
is  to  be  found  in  any  State  in  the  Union. 

TliAX«i'OKTATioN. — A  vast  proportion  of  transportation  is  done  by  ox-tcamo. 
The  prii'c  varies  according  to  the  season  of  the  year,  and  the  condition  uf  th« 
grass,  ruDgitig  from  una  cent  to  a  cent  and  a  quart <'r  iior  {kjiiikI  per  luu  miles. 

StiiCK. — .\ll  the  ooninion  kinds  of  stock  arc  found  in  Ti'xn<,  iiml  in  oil  part* 
of  the  Slulc.  Ma<l  i»  found  nlinost  everywhere,  and  (h\U  only  iilM>iit  once  in  five 
vearm  eonsiiiting  of  pecan  and  oak.  The  annual  increase  ol'  hugs  and  sheep  may 
M  s«l  down  at  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  seveuly  |>er  eeoU;  of 

*  From  Riohardaoa's  Texu  Alinanaa 
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[  Mttle,  from  thirty  to  thirly-tbrc«  per  cent  In  Connecticat^  it  CMte  tweiitj-iiT« 
dollftn  to  raiiie  n  I'uw ;  fifteen  dollars  in  Indiana ;  twelvo  dollnra  and  fifty  centa 
I  in  Illifluis.  In  Texas,  it  cosla  to  raise  a  cow  about  what  it  do«g  t<>  raise  a  chicken, 
fllttrrain  is  almost  the  only  diseosi;  to  which  stock  ar«linblc;  the  low  from  it  and 
lall  other  disoasos  beitig  only  about  fo«r  per  ctnt  at  the  utmost.  Ii  ia  rarely 
I  accessary  even  to  salt  the  cattle,  aa  ealt  Iicka  abound.  Tbu  laws  in  regard  to 
rMttle  stealing  are  very  Htringent.  Where  labor  iu  tcDilinf;  cattle  it  hired,  ilooata 
rtwo  dollars  a  day  durini;  actual  labor.  Sumetimes  a  third,  (ometimes  a  fonrth 
I  i>f  the  increase  is  given  for  tending.  Stock  raiding  io  considered  fully  as  profit- 
l^ftble  as  any  other  bn^iness— oft«n  very  mnch  more  to. 

Water. — By  dlgiijiiiif,  water  is  obtained  generally  from  twenty-five  to  tkirty 
I  feel  below  the  surface.  Spring*  are  very  conimon,  and  iu  Middle  and  Northern 
I'Texas  very  niinierou*,  anvl  often  remarkobly  copious.  The  declivity  of  TexaSi 
lifroai  North  to  South,  insures  n  plentiful  water  power  in  ihe  interior,  and  loe*- 
r  suitable  for  manufacturing  porpoaea,  are  without  number.  For  stock  ptus 
there  is  geiiorally  an  abundance  of  wntcr.  Even  when  many  streasna 
ruuning  in  dry  seiisous,  water  is  found  iu  iiole*  in  creek  beds,  and  over 
I  tke  prairieii.     The  rains  are  most  abundant  in  winter  anil  early  spring.     In  re- 

fard  to  Artesian  well  there  was  one  bored  at  Corpus  Christ!  some  years  ago. 
lie  boring  waii  throiii;li  iiand  and  clay,  to  the  dc[>th  of  three  hnndrud  and  eighty 
1  feet,  wheu  a  tuincral  woter  wfl*  obtained,  which  roue  readily  and  plentifully  to 
I  the  surface.  Sometime  ago,  a  Joint  Stock  Company  was  formed,  and  an  Artesian 
Well  is  now  being  bored  in  xViiatin  City  by  this  Company — Mr.  Cooper  doing 
[■tihe  work.  The  well  ia  upon  the  eminence  on  Congress  Avenue,  near  the  iitc  of 
I  the  Old  Cn]^it<<i.  Mr.  Cooper  furnishes  the  following  foriuatiuus,  as  haTiiig 
heta  passed  tli  rough  so  far  : 

Alluvial  Soil 1  foot 

Coiunion  I.iiiieslonc, , ,..,.,,,,..,..  18  feet, 

Bhjo  Limestone, , 68    " 

BituMiinou.s  be(i,  saturated  wit))  Petroleum  oil, .' 34    " 

CartioiiiftTuus  Slate 9     " 

Marble,... 85    " 

liluectny,  with  shells  and  pyrites, ti    " 

ConglomcTBle  with  (lint  anil  shells,. (11    " 

Stlceioud  Slate  with  pyrites,  lime,  and  sheila 1  foot. 

Total , , 2«9  feat 
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We  are  favored  by  one  of  the  most  gifted  and  dit^tinguished  of  the  literary 
men  of  the  South,  with  the  iiianuaoripts  of  the  following  uiemcir.  Ita  subject 
acquired  so  largo  a  reputation  by  his  milit-ory  critioisms  on  the  rmiduet  of 

I  {he  war  with  Mexieo,  which  were  published  in  the  Snutlu-ru  CJiiarlerly  I{«"vicw, 
Vwi  w«  nro  iuclineJ  to  think  our  readers  will  be  pUasci!  to  learn  suuiethlug  of 

'  kla  personal  character  and  history,  more  especially  wheu  it  is  pref^cnled  In  a 
»tyle  both  rhastc  and  captivating.  It  will  be  a  relief  from  tlii;  rigid  and  mouoto- 
Bous  array  of  "material  fnols  and  figures"  which  iiecci*Hrily  moke  up,  some- 
irhat  to  our  regret,  so  large  a  portion  of  the  Kcview. 

Biography  has  its  high  and  useful  purposes,  and  even  ita  minutcAt  detail^, 
when  properly  viewetl,  are  not  without  Uieir  significance  and  ptiblio  import- 
ance.— Editor. 

lo  a  republican  country  like  onrs,  where  the  safety  of  tlic  country  atid  the 
prosperity  of  its  inf-titutions  seem  abBoltit«ly  to  require  a  full  jvopulnr  linow]edg« 
of  it»  ablest  men,  nud  of  the  most  promising  among  ita  yonngfi'  one*!,  wc  make 
'.  ao  nnologv  for  dedicufing  a  few  of  our  pages  to  the  career  of  |,1k'  liighlv  hon- 
orable auJ  diatiiiguished  geutWmaQ  wVioM  tiaia*  is  at  the  head  of  this  article. 
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»rcM  Clnudins  Hsrcelltt*  nnmmond  waa  born  in  Wewberrv  dlatriet.  South 

QirotinB.on  rhel'ifh  <1«y  of  Decemb«r,  1814.  He  wiw tlie  secomi  of sfveral  sons, 
all  highly  distinguighed  for  worth  »nd  int<>11igence  in  their  pnrsuiu,  and  the  Booi-  ^ 
ety  in  wtich  f  bey  live.  His  eldest  brother,  iudeed,  Gi'tiemlJoiiuyi  H.  HninaoDd,  ' 
Mft  thoui!litfu1,  m^acioiia  riolitiolBn,  aij  able,  el(t;gant  wnter,  takftranlc  b»  oneufa 
tbf  '•-•'  "■  ■■'  ifi  South  Carolina.  lie  has  filled,  among  other  »ta^lon^  that  of  Gov-.j 
«ri  ■  -f.'itc,  anil  «erved  as  otie  ofits  Repre»entativeiiin  CongreM.     He  baa 

re.'.  eded  to  Butler  »a  U.  S.  5^enator.     Our  subject  Khnres  the  talent  of 

hia  brutlier.  HIa  father.  Colonel  K.  Ilnmraond,  was  a  gradunle  «f  Partmoutli 
Colltfe^e,  N.  H.,  wiis  alto  di«tinguished  in  his  claaa,  and  delirered  a  poem  oa, 
fatfillin((  his  appointment  He  was  a  college  mut«,  an  intimate  astwciatc  and 
friend  of  Daniel  Webster  Chosen  to  the  ofnco  of  principal  of  an  ocademy  at 
M'"""*  "•'■•!,  a  few  miles  fi"om  Kewberry  Court,  Ilonse,  ho  soon  eeciircd  for 
till  M  a  high  r<?piif«tii>n.     A  nuntbcr  of  tlie  must  distinguished  men  of , 

llic  ~  re  1  hero  prepared  for  college;  and  after  two  or  ihreo  years  he  was. 

elected  i>oiea»or  of  Maltiomatius  in  the  Htat*  College  at  Coltunbia.  There  he , 
married  Mi«»  Catherine  F.  Spann,  of  the  large  farailv  of  that  name  spread  o%'er^ 
the  two  States  of  North  and  South  Carolina.  Ilcdfd  not  long  eontinne  to  hol^l 
tb«  profi'sflorship.  Resigning  tJiis,  he  again  retired  to  Newberry,  some  yeartl 
before  the  birth  of  the  *on  of  whom  we  write. 

Our  subject  is  de*'endeil,  on  both  sides,  from  revolutionarj-  Buce«tor«.     IT* 
was  born  nt  a  peculiar  juncture  in  public  affairs,  to  which,  indeed,  he  is  iu-^ 
dabted  for  his  peeulinrly  Romaa  and  nnlitary  cognomen.     It  was,  during  the   \ 
Int  war  with  Grfeat  Britain,  (^linll  it  be  the  lo-nf)  «<imet)in<-  in  the  lunimor  of^j 
1814,  that  his  [larenls  visited  the  North.     Tliey  were  nFitnrallj  gnally  excitediJ 
by  the  military  pa-wion   prevailing  in   the  country,  by  the  military  diiplays,! 
which  they  witnessed,  and  by  the  patriotic  ardor  whieh  everywhere  sprang  1 
into  ext«tcnep  under  the  pressure  of  foreign  aggre«ion.     Ri-turning  home  just   [ 
before  the  birth  of  their  second  son,  he  was  <1estined  to  become  n  living  wit-, 
ness  of  the  feelings  which  these  seenet  had  inspire(L     When  Imt  two  hours  old 
he  received  the  name  of  an  admired  Roman  consul  and  general,  and  was  dedi- 
cated by  his  father,  from  that  moment,  to  the  military  profession.     At  seven  ' 
years  his  name  was  registered  in  the  War  Department  for  entry  at  the  West 
I'DiMt  Academy,  whenever  ho  should  hi?  old  enough   for  admission.     In  thoM, 
days  priority  of  claim  was  the  result  of  priority  of  application.     In  many  respect* 
the   elioice  of  a  profession,  thus  arbitrarily  made  for  the  boy,  was   destined  to 
be  fully  justified   by  the  fub«ef]ueiit  developments  of  the  man ;   and  but  for 
event*,  utterly  beyond  all  human  conli-ol,  our  subject  would,  no  doubt,  at  thia 
perioil,  have  DecOme  one  of  the  bimiing  asd  shining  lighta  in  the  armiea  of  tha|  | 
Aountrj.  I 

Mareellus  (as  our  subject  is  familiarly  called  among  his  friends  at  home)  be- 
trayed, at  an  early  period,  a  certain  jwrtion  of  that  strong  will,  which  is  per- 
haps necessary  to' all  military  virtues.  lie  was  not  o  bookish  boy;  he  loved 
b<'tier  till"  exercis*"*  nf  tho  fiefd  tl.an  the  quiet  attractions  of  tlic  dc8k;,for  oedcn- 
tary  study  he  had  n"  premature  relish,  and  a  hnrsh  and  crabbed  niajster  in  Colnm-' 
bia  contributed  to  confirm  his  distaste  to  books  and  studies,  whicli,  in  everj^ 
cAte,  rverhapSy  require,  to  be  made,  more  or  les^  palatable  to  the  mind,  by  tlie, 
exercise  of  the  most  affectionate  and  iudi>:ious  authority.  His  distaste  became 
dt«gu!>t,  and  he  fled  from  the  authority  which  neglected  to  excite  his  lympo- 
tbies.  His  father  had  a  jmwesa  of  his  own  for  bringing  the  boj'  back  to  a  love 
of  booli,  rather  a  circuitous  one,  if  is  true,  and  this  was  to  revolt  him  by  other 
and  less  congenial  occupations.  MareelluB  wn-s  deapafched  to  the  pluutntion, 
on  a  branch  of  the  Edisto,  in  Lcjdngion  district,  where  he  was  prt>moted  to  the 
management  of  o  horse  and  plough.  Tho  retned}'  failed  utterly  of  cure.  The 
young  outlaw  took  pleasure  m  his  ploi|i,'h.  The  bov,  who  would  not  himself  be 
•Iriven,  was  pleasccf  with  the  new  power  which  no  nossesM>d,  of  driving  hi»"  i 
i  ■  lie  enjoyed  the  change  with  n  relitih.  Tlie  labor,  which  was  meant  to 
■  •'caine  his  pleasure;  and  when,  iifter  a  three  months'  iinn-ise  in  tho 
I...1.J-,  :'io  clioice  iif  •'chuol  was  otferwl  him,  he  peremptorily  declined  it,  and 
stack  to  the  plough  for  a  year  and  a  half,  his  mind  somewhat  in  alteyance,  but 
lili  hody  uo<juiring  hardihood  and  vigor  by  the  daily  cmjdoyjuenl  of  Uie  fieldt, 
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not  tfant  h«  4id  not  re«d  the  'vrhile,  aud  punue  (nch  atiulies  ••  were  self-sag^ 
geeteil — with  aome  natures,  iiide«d,  (ho  must  profitable  tort  of  ttudiea.  Bnt  b« 
rt'iilly  acquired  a  passion  fur  tliitkiud  of  life,  and  hi«  proforenoe  tlien,  fur  agri- 
cnlturnl  pursuits,  was,  perliA|>s,  only  indicative  of  nulive  tastes,  wbich  hit)  «nb- 
•ciMicnl  military  (.'aroer  Los  by  no  means  served  to  obliterate.  TI>e  life  be  then 
"led  was,  in  fact,  one  of  many  attractioaa  to  a  young  and  ardent  tenmenuiiont 
In  the  di:lij!;litful  climate  of  the  middle  country  of  South  Carolina,  life  in  the 
open  air,  and  in  active  exonuses,  iii,  itself  a  luxury.  Marcellus  varied  his  toils 
with  books  (sparingly,  perhaps,  but  still  he  read,)  and  with  the  sportaoflhs 
neighborbuod  He  luved  society,  was  hearty  and  frunk  in  his  fcllowsliip,  eager 
in  amusement,  and,  what  with  the  church-goings,  the  sing^ng-sohool,the  dan- 
cings, the  varied  scenes  of  hunting  und  tishing,  he  contrived  to  satisfy  bis  con- 
science, without  thinking  a  moment  of  his  usher. 

But  tbo  fates  proved  stronger  than  his  mooda  After  a  uleasaat  season  of 
grateful  exercise  and  dream,  the  boy's  destiny  underwent  a  change.  The  plan- 
.tation  in  Lexington  was  sold,  and  Mnrcellus  was  once  more  brought  down  from 
I'llis  highest  dream  of  liberty  and  flight,  to  the  dradgory  of  desk  and  lesson.  lift 
\wM  probably  not  so  much  troubled  by  the  novelty  of  his  task  as  at  the  former 
fperitid.  When,  indeed,  is  youth  unwilling  to  grasp  at  change  I  We  do  not  say 
I  that  he  was  grateful  for  the  one  proposed,  but  he  certainly  addressed  himself 
l-to  bis  boyish  tasks  with  less  reluctance  Uian  before.  Ilis  teachers  were  indul- 
Igent.  Books  were  soon  to  become  his  life.  His  studio*  were  pursued  closely 
l«t  several  schools — at  Poplar  Springs,  near  Orangeburg.  S.  C,  at  Augiuta,  Qa., 
^•nd  subsequently  at  Macon,  in  the  latter  Stole.  At  fourteen,  well  versed  in 
[lAtin,  nnd  somewhat  advancing  in  Greek,  the  design  was  entertained  of  RCTid- 
ling  him  to  college,  rather  than  to  West  PoiiiL  His  fnther,  how^ever,  diod  in 
1 1830,  and  this  event,  and  the  new  direction  of  Murcellus'  mind,  prompted  the 
^adherence  to  his  original  destination.  Ilis  di->ire  was  to  become  a  soldier.  la 
[all  probability  there  was  something  of  the  old  passion  fur  active  life,  moving 
I  this  deterniinatiun.  The  teinpemment  of  our  subject  is  ardent  and  impultirs. 
I  His  blood  mingles  with  and  impels  the  action  of  his  brain.  West  Point  was  a 
I  remote  prospect  of  enfranchisement.  lie  beheld  it  through  the  medium  of  dis- 
\  taiice,  and  longed  for  it.  lit  spite  of  all  oppusition  at  lioine,  he  persuaded  his 
brtither  to  urge  the  application,  nud,  through  the  kindness  of  the  Ilun.  Seuator 
R.  T.  Ilayne,  ami  by  lion.  John  M.  Pelder,  then  M.  C.  from  South  Carolina,  tha 
warrant  of  admission  was  procured  in  F'ebruary,  18:i2. 

In  June  of  this  j-eor  he  entered  the  Hilitary  Acodcmy,     In  passing  through 
Washington  he  was  honored  with  friendly  »"d  encouraging  lett«n  from  Mr. 
r  Calhoun,  General  Hayne,  and  General  Mct)uffie,  addre&Hed  to  Colonel  Thaver, 
I  the  very  able  and  accomplished  Superintendent     From  the  fir«t  moment  of  his 
I  entrance  into  the  institution,  Marcellus  devoted  himself  with  ardor  to  his  studies: 
I  ardor,  indeed,  was  a  large  element  in  his  ment«l  constitution,  and  bis  mind, 
I  once  addressed  to  a  task  or  duty,  bis  blood  instantly  rushed  in  the  j(re*cribcJ 
I  direction,  and  stimulated  his  perronnanccs.     In  bis  new  relations  hu  soon  won 
I  the  nfTectiona  of  those  around.     liis  disposition  was  highly  amiable;   bis  «o«i»l 
I  qualities  and  tondencies  very  decided.     He  made  his  progresses  without  an 
I  effort,  and  his  aaaociatioiu  prompU^d  his  perforniancee^     lie  soon  acquired  a 
I  high  local  reputation  as  a  speaker  and  a  writer.     Tlie  standards  of  exei'llence  at 
1  jucli  u  perioa  of  life,  were  of  course  of  juvenile  eort ;  but  tlieir  requisition^ 
when  met,  argued  powers  and  resources,  which  needed  nothing  but  judicious 
I  training  and  constant  devotion  to  ripen  into  superiority.     The  appreciation  of 
I  bis  comrades  was  not  of  a  kind  to  suffer  him  to  doubt,  hiuiself,  of  tiiiii.     Beat«n 
\  quite  uuexpectodly,  by  some  two  or  three  vot««,  as  a  candidate  for  Fourth  of 
[  July  Orator,  his  associates  unanimously  elected  him  as  their  orator  for  a  subse- 
quent occasion,     His  poixilarity,  however,  had  it»  drawbacks     An  indignity 
I  «ast  upon  the  corps  of  i;adcl«  by  an  euif/loifrc,  (provider  of  the  mest-hall, )  aroused 
I  their  passions,  and  Marcellus  was  eniploj'ed  to  draw  up  re.M)lutions  of  protest 
for  their  adoption.     With  his  usual  urJor,  syuipntliixing  fully  with  his  coiur»de<^ 
Le  prepared  the  paper,  which  met  their  fullest  approlmtiuu.     But  with  his  iieual 
frankness  of  charncti-r,  unwilling  to  do  any  thing  tliut  was  not  open  and  manly, 
be  addressed  a  copy  of  the  protest  to  the  Supuriuteudeut,  De  liussey.     W«  ara 
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not  told  in  what  eooaiited  the  obj«ctioiieiblc  featfares  of  the  protmt,  whether  in 
the  more  «ct  itjclf,  the  tone  of  the  protest,  or  the  elinracter  of  the  resolutions. 
Eoon^fh,  that  ihc  naper  gnve  offence,  iind  the  populnrily  of  Marcellufl  with  bis 
comruilofl,  pointed  him  out  oa  the  proper  ohject  for  jiunishmeut.  For  reiily,  he 
WM  pill  under  ftrro»t,  ond  chttrned  with  itisubordlniition.  A  coart-mnrtial  sen- 
teneed  him  to  bo  diiniiHcd,  and,  within  fix  inoiittis  of  tlie  tioio  fur  hi'<  gradua* 
ting — a»  the  prominent  leader  and  the  seape-gnnt  of  Iwo  hundred  avdjiftii  equal 
offenders — he  departed  from  the  Academy.  Thii  wna  payinf^  very  dearly  for 
the  favor  of  hii  fellows.  But  Maroellus  wsi*  n^t  of  a  Je»pfiiiding  temperament. 
He  felt  himself  the  victim  of  an  injustice,  and  was  not  in  the  riiootl  to  resigu 
biouelf  without  an  effort  to  it*  evils.  He  repaired  iiameiliutelv  to  'Washing- 
ton. Interviews  with  Secrctnry  Cass  and  Senator  Kiiip,  of  ("Jeorgis,  cneoui-aged 
him  to  hope  for  hia  reinstatement.  When  he  saw  the  President,  (.Inefcson,)  and 
the  cA»e  was  explained  to  him.  the  pnwpect  briiflitencd.  Old  flii-lcory  loved 
boldne^  uf  vbaraeter,  even  Ihnugli  it  might  be  a  little  tinctured  with  audacity; 
that  is  to  aar,  where  the  offence  was  only  the  fruit  of  warm  blood  and  an  im- 
petuous manhood.  ''Stand  up,  sir,"  said  the  Old  Hero.  Marcellus  was  of  tall 
stature,  fine  (igure,  free,  mnnly  character,  and  hiindsome,  frank,  iiitelleotual 
coujitenanee.  The  President  looked  him  ihroiiith,  dtid  wa.-"  sntisfivd  with  the 
exAmination.  His  derision  was  immmiiute.  "  Well,  ilr,"  suid  he,  «lat>l>iog  him 
Upon  lliu  shoulder,  "  I  like  spirit  in  a  soldier.  You  shall  go  back.  Tell  Gov- 
ernor Cam  to  give  yon  nn  order  to  resume  your  studies." 

Tbia  wa«  done.  The  tacit  rebuke  thns  given  to  the  severity  of  the  Snpcrin- 
t«ndent,  did  not  propitiate  his  favor.  He  gave  the  youth  no  eounteuanee,  and 
perhaps  would  have  been  pleased  to  find  him  deficient,  iMilh  in  his  conduct  and 
his  studies.  But  it  was  honorable  to  yoang  Hammond  that  ho  resolved  not  to 
discredit  the  indulgence  of  the  President.  He  behaved  with  propriety,  and 
worked  late  and  hard  at  his  studies.  He  graduated  in  June,  1830.  A  good 
soldier,  whatever  tale  his  demerit  marks  may  have  tuld,  the  Superintendent 
wai  finally  roooneiled  to  the  offender,  and  he  was  retained  during  the  suceecd- 
ine  encampment  as  assistant  instructor  of  artillery.  Uo  was  appointed  to  the 
4tli  regiment  of  infantry,  and  joined  his  company  in  Florida.  He  served 
through  the  siukly  campaign  of  1837,  and  shared  the  sufferings  and  fate  of 
many  uther«,  on  an  arduous  march  of  200  miles  in  the  month  of  July.  He  was 
struck  down  with  the  fever,  from  wliich  he  continued  to  suffer,  incapable  of 
effort.  In  September,  with  numerous  invalids,  lie  was  ordered,  by  sea.  from 
Taoiiia  Bay  to  Fortress  Monroe,  in  Virginia;  but  the  vessel  touching  at 
Ch«rle«tun  for  supplies,  he  landed  with  a  surgeon's  certitieate,  niid  went  home, 
lh«  tictter  to  recruit  his  health.  Sufficiently  recovered  by  December,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  join  the  army,  and,  but  for  three  weeks'  detention  in  Hnvniinah,  wait- 
ing fur  a  sle«mer,  would  have  shared,  with  his  regiment,  in  the  battle  of 
Okecliobee. 

.  •  Jn  the  summer  of  1838  his  regiment  was  ordered  to  the  Cherokee  country,  in 
I  Anrgia  and  Tenneiwee,  to  aid  in  collecting  and  removing  the  ltidian!>  to  the 
T«st^  It  was  also  fctecU'd  to  garri«on  Fort  Gib»on,  Arkansft?,  in  the  heart  of 
the  Indian  territoiv.  Early  in  1839  it  reached  it*  destiuation.  For  nearly  three 
veam  Hammond  ivmaiiied  with  his  regiment  among  theCherokeea.  In  this  tinio 
ne  had  served  as  an  officer  in  almost  every  ]>o«Bible  capacity.  He  had  been,  in 
turn,  the  <|uartemiaster,  commiiwBry,  and  oninance  ofhcer,  and  was  tinallv  per- 
suaded by  Ilia  colonel  (Cummings)  to  tnke  the  nppoininient  of  atljutunt.  There 
conid  liiive  been  no  better  chojije.  For  the  dulio*  of  this  office,  Hiimmond  was 
particularly  well  calculated.  He  was  quick,  active,  eNger.  oViservant,  and  in- 
telligent, and  executed  hi*  trusts  with  eijiial  ability  and  cheerfulne#s.  Hia 
leisure  hours  were  not  employed  unprotitablv ;  nay.  worse  than  nnprofitably, 
viciously,  as  is  but  too  fre<|uently  the  case  in  army  life,  when  tliere  are  no  active 
necewitirs  sUroulatiug  enterprise,  and  no  thrcntening  enemy  compelling  vigi- 
lance and  diwipliiic.  If  he  found  pleasure  in  the  chair,  (aii>l  tlii*  was  one  of 
his  pas!>iiins,)  he  was  no  l«r»  Imppv  and  at  home  in  the  regimental  library, 
wlieru,  with  a  few  officers  of  kiudrecl  spirit  ami  oiwociatioiis,  he  nciuired  a  largo 
fund  of  useful  and  grateful  knowledire.  Books  relieved  (he  fatigut;*  of  the 
ehaac,  and  the  ehasc  gratefully  spelled  tlic  ardency  of  atudy.     But  the  agree- 
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ables  of  either  were  finally  termiaatcd,  for  •  painful  period,  in  the  cbm  of  our 
youtig  soldier.  Ue  \ra»  aKoii  prostrated  by  a  tevvre  attack  of  sickneiB,  \rhioh 
?ollowjiig  so  goon  after  his  siiff^rings  from  the  sainf  caii^e  in  Florida,  terved 
Bcrittualy  to  impair  liie  couidtuLion.  Both  regioua  proved  cqiially  wnwhol*- 
some,  and  no  |)niilcrice  conld  eiiiible  the  soldier  to  cscspo  the  trfuobernua  aa^anlts 
of  thnt  malaria  which  carried  (iffninnj'  valuable  livw.  Eiifetbled  thu*,  he  jei 
accompanied  hi*  regiment  tu  Florida,  viiither  it  was  ordered  in  1841 ;  a  uortion 
of  it  participated  in  the  t«rrrib1e  expedition  into  tLe  EvergladeA.  Tn«  war 
ceoiied  somewhere  about  the  Bprtog  of  1843,  and  Hammond  was  pcniiittvd  once 
more  to  procure  leave  of  absence  to  viisit  hit)  family,  and  recruit.  He  suffered  at 
thie  period  from  an  acuto  and  dangerous  attacL  A  auddeu  vertigo  wa«  con- 
stnicd  by  tlie  surgeon  into  apoj>li-xy,  and  he  wo*  so  prop^'rly  bled,  and  suffered 
Bo  iiiuoli  from  the  Ions  of  blood,  owinjr  to  relaxed  bandages,  that  he  reached 
home  a  complete  invaliiL  In  consideration  of  his  slow  progress  to  recorei^, 
his  leave  of  absence  was  extended.  lie  gradually  improved,  and  with  increa«e 
of  health,  found  new  means  tu  increoM  the  tics  which  hound  him  to  life  and  m- 
ciety,  if  not  t«  the  array.  He  married  Mist  II.  I'.  Davic«,  a  lady  of  Auguttn, 
Oeorgia.  The  soldier  who  ia  well  enough  to  think  of  msrriape,  may  be  assumed 
to  be  i|uitc  e<(ual  to  his  duties  in  the  urmy.  But  General  Stutt,  who  is  a  gal- 
lant mon  in  both  senses  of  the  word,  sympathized  with  the  young  bridegroora, 
and  generously  lengthened  his  leave  of  absence,  lie  did  more  He  recom- 
mended him,  Bubae(juently,  to  the  Secretary  of  War  for  the  ajipolntnient  of  Ai- 
•istant  Adjutant  (ieneral,  describing  him  as  one  of  the  "five  most  nccomplithed 
young  officera  in  the  army."  He  adds  in  this  letter,  which  is  diiteil  "Washing- 
ton, 26th  (.>ctobcr,  1842,  the  selection  of  cither  would  hold  out  a  strong  incen- 
tive to  the  young  officers  to  oaltivate  the  virtues  .lud  nccompiishmunls  of  the 
military  profession." 

But  the  untii>ipated  vacancy  did  not  occur,  and  a  relspse  of  illness,  indicating 
the  inroad.-*  wUicn  frequent  and  severs  attuck:<  had  already  made  on  bis  eoiistl- 
tutiou,  eomjielled  Mr.  llamiuond,  however  rcluctonlly,  to  meditute  the  necrt- 
sit}- of  iiuitiing  the  service  nltogelhcr.  He  resigned  on  the  8Ut  December, 
1S42.  The  regrets  which  lie  Iiiinacif  felt  at  this  necc»«itv,  were  fully  ehared  by 
his  conirnde."  in  arms.  Shortly  after  his  iutention  wos  (Icclared,  they  sent  him 
the  fuUiiwinir  ftlfi^ctionate  letter,  signed  bv  the  regiment,  which  we  publish,  in 
proof  of  more  active  sympathies  among  soldiers  than  are  tisually  supposed  tfl 
distinguish  tlieir  character: 

"Jeftirson  Baroacks,  Decemler  !8,  184i 
"Friend  Hajiuond:  Your  letter  to  the  (acting)  Adjutant  shows  us  tliat  yon 
have  concluded  not  to  rejoin  the  regiment  We  are  too  well  aouuuinteJ  with 
your  generous  and  soldier-like  ijualiiics  which  attach  you  to  military  society 
and  military  dulie*,  not  to  be  aware  of  the  reluctance  with  which  you  surrendrr 
your  connection  with  them.  Vuu  are  one  of  thuae  who  cnn  appreciali;  highly, 
tor  theiiiHclves  alone,  disinterested  and  engros!<ing  avocniious,  and  iherefore  feet 
the  privations  of  u  life  where  every  thing  is  risked  for  notliii\K- 

'•  Accustomed  to  form  acquaintances  oud  leave  thern  forever — to  make  friends 
and  change  them  for  otlicrs — we  cannot  profcei  to  feel  much  ou  all  these  occa- 
sion:!. But  when  one,  like  yourself,  possessing  all  the  pleasing  and  u«4-ful  quali- 
ties for  public  and  private  life,  has  been  lung  with  Uii,  amidst  constantly  varying 
scenes  and  adventures,  we  have  seen  him  under  so  many  <]ilferent  eircuiostauc«i\ 
and  discoviM'ed  so  many  reasons  to  he  proud  of  him,  that  n  domestic  tic  sceois 
to  bind  us  together.  As  the  separation  must  toke  place  liclween  us,  we  uuiu) 
our  hands  here,  to  give  you  this  family  hinedietion ;  and  with  the  !-incerest 
regret  at  the  divergence  of  your  road  from  ours,  we  hope  that  yours  may  lead 
you  through  a  pleasant  country,  and  terminnte  in  the  goal  which  you  desire- 
with  affectionate  regard,  Ac." 

This  frank,  good  nnturcd  tribute  nnd  sympath}-  might  well  pnimpt  r^ret 
and  reluctance  at  the  sacrifice  which  he  felt  hiiiixeir  hound  tu  make.      But  tJie 
duty  to  himself  wn.«  paramount     His  lirullli  at  this  period  uppenrcd  to  bn  com- 
pletely broken  down.     Kew  persons,  indeed,  who  saw  him  then,  ever  supfKMcd 
I  he  could  recover.     But  he  did  so.     He  improved  rather  ijrrndnally;  his  strength 
;  and  spirit  come  back,  slowly  but  certainly,  and  lie  was  a(  I'.'ng'th  sutitcicatly 
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TMratttid  to  rise  and  addreu  himself  to  new  toils  &nd  occiipatioiui,  and  thns« 
occupations  of  tlio  field,  csncciall}',  wbieli  liad  always  1>l'cu  with  liini  a  dp1i|<hb 
and  a  desire.  Being  a  Inndliolder,  a  planter  of  tb«  Boiith,  he  delivered  himself 
up,  almost  wholly,  to  the  piirauit  of  ngriciilture.  Me  approached  this  new 
lahur  wilh  hij*  usual  enthusiuani.  Ili«  eBrl3'  predilections  for  it  uero  strength- 
ened, and  be  now  studied  it  as  a  seience,  «hil<t  tnjojring  its  exercises  as  b 
recrcatiou.  He  became  as  »uoce«sful  as  bo  wos  earue»t.  He  made  good< 
crop*,  eneh  year  beinp  an  improvement  upon  liie  preceding.  His  social 
tcnd«nci'e«  did  not  snJfer  him,  however,  to  confine  his  iinnroveiuenU  and 
tast«8  wholly  to  himself.  He  soujjht  to  diffuse  his  idons  ona  objeoU  nniorig 
his  ueighbora.  He  was  instrutnentnl  in  estatjlinhing  an  ngricultiiral  douiety. 
in  his  precinctt,  drufled  tliu  constitution,  and,  upon  eleutiun,  delivered  iha 
fint  annirersary  orntion,  a  performance  marfced  bj'  boldness,  thoni^ht,  re- 
■Mreh.  good  taste,  and  general  good  sense.  He  wrote  for  the  agrieiiltiiral 
Joiinials  besides,  esKays  on  the  several  departments  of  the  art,  alt  of  whicli 
were  snei^^-slive,  instructive,  and  showing  a  mind  quite  as  practical  as  en- 
•  1...  ;... ..',.  Himself  thus  fully  imbned  with  a  spirit  of  progress  and  improva- 
-  ideas  and  objects  naturally  ninde  their  way  aiming  his  neighbors. 
I  "iking  succcamfully  as  honorably,  growing  in  beultli,  fortune,  and  the 

regards  of  the  speiety  in  which  he  lived,  one  would  suppose  bini  perfectly  satis- 
fied with  himself  and  bis  situation.  But  with  the  return  of  heuUh  and  strength, 
the  old  Isftvon  began  to  ferment  within  him.  The  soldier  rarely  ri^'s  himself  of  ' 
that  restless  impatience  of  the  staid  nud  domestic  which  lir  acquires  on  tlia 
frontier,  and  in  the  perpetual  alteration!  of  military  life,  and  I]uiniiiund  was  na 
ntooption  t4i  the  rule.  He  bvgan  somewhat  to  j'enrn  f(>r  the  old  fields  of  exer- 
0M«.  We  have  seen  the  airn-ct innate  farewell  of  the  ollicers  of  his  regiment. 
Tliey  did  not  atop  at  this.  Apprised  of  his  reviving  desire  to  take  the  field, 
til*  greater  numoer  of  them  signed  a  ineTnorial  to  the  Secretary  of  War  to  re- 
store him  to  his  old  pinoe,  the  juniors  offering  chcorfnlly  to  give  way  in  their 
own  promotion.  This  was  a  grateful  compliment.  It  «]>okc  vrdumes  for  hi* 
head,  liix  heart,  his  maunc.'-s,  as  it  declared  m  Lehalf  of  the  justice,  the  good 
temper,  and  general  omi-nity  which  he  hod  uiaintnincd  during  liij  long  as*ocifttioo 
with  them.  But  the  timclmd  not  yet  come.  He  still  needed  i-ei^pi  I  e  lor  recovery. 
But  with  the  threfttined  ditiicutties  with  Great  Britain,  on  the  subject  of 
Oregon,  and  with  Mexico,  on  a  score  of  subjects,  ho  prepared  to  buckle  on  hit 
Armor.  Feeliug  ul  length  that  his  strength  wa4  tolerably  sure,  he  iirtH-eeded 
to  Washington  iu  February,  1846,  aniT  applied  to  JVe^ident  I'oIk  for  iha 
^najority  in  the  rifles,  then  about  to  bo  raised  by  Cungniui;.  Iu  aiming  at  this 
cominii-^ion  he  wa»  ain>ii*ted  by  several  gentlemen  of  political  inllnence  and  dis- 
tinction. In  a  letter  to  the  Presidentv  the  Hon.  Bailie  I'eyton  u»e»  the  following 
wonU:  "He  (Hammond)  would,  in  my  judgment,  adorn  any  ciri'le  in  miciety, 
and  do  honor  to  any  station  in  the  army  to  which  ht- might  a!>pire.  He.  ih>s- 
MMea  fine  native  abiliti-^s,  united  with  a  high  degree  uf  cultivation,  ona  aiv 
■d«nt  attachment  to  the  profi^on  of  arms,  which  eniinonlly  ipiulify  liini  foi; 
Msfulne^  in  peace,  and  di.-linction  in  war."  This  b  high  |irai»c,  uud  no  doubt 
ift  •inccrely  felt  a»  gracefully  e.vpresfed.  General  Worlii  wrolr  him  from, 
Corpus  CbiistL,  saying:  "I  hear  with  much  plen-oure  of  yuur  di-posilion  to  re- 
tarn  to  the  army,  und  beg  }'ou  to  believe  that  none  of  your  old  oDiiipanioDa 
will  welcome  you  buck  to  the  ranks  which  you  irraced,  more  (^iiici-rily  or  mora 
cordially  than  myself"  To  the  Secretary  of  War  the  same  gnUant  captoii^ 
wrote:  ''  Mr.  11.,  who  served  in  tlie  army  from  the  period  of  his  leaving  ths 
fnililarv  school  to  the  close  of  the  Florida  dilllcultie«,  with  great  credit  in  nil 
the  subaltern  (trade.*,  including  the  duties  of  ailjulant  uf  hii>  regiment.,  di-sireiL 
I  learn  with  piciiniire,  to  rcliiru  to  u  [irofession  for  which  he  i^  pirculiarl^'  fitted 
bj'  inelitintiini,  Imlul,  iicijiiirenient,  Ac."  From  (ienenil  Scoll  wc  have  a  lika 
ilatemmt.  dc-iigncd  for  the  Frc«ident  and  .Secretary  of  War,  (Marcy,)  dulid  Kllb 
FeliTuarV,  1845,  while  Mr.  H.  was  at  Washington,  seeking  the  majority  in  th# 
rifla'< :  '"  t  have  made  no  recoinmcndatioii  and  <le»ign  to  make  none,  with  %  , 
view  to  a  commi>^iou  in  the  regiment  or  regiments  of  rillemeu,  f"r  which  ther4 
•re  now  bills  before  Congress,  but  Mr.  Uiuiimoud  demand!<  of  me  to  say  whu^ 
vere  hi»  standing  and  service*   whilst  he  was  a  conunissioned  ofticer  iu  the 
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amy.  Compliance  witli  nieh  demand  i«  the  duty  of  erery  senior  or  command- 
ing officer,  and  accordinfflr,  it  gives  rao  sincere  plcai>are  tij  wy  that  arnnng  onr 
very  fine  young  officers.  Mr.  Hnmnumd  was  among  tlie  licst  in  ult  tlie  clinrac- 
tensticf"  of  B  good  soldier,  in  mornlity,  honor,  spirit,  real,  and  inlWligence.  He 
serred  several  campnigns  in  Horida  against  the  Seminole  Indians,  and  WM  dis- 
tinguished for  effidoncy  a»  well  as  gallantry.  It  is  now  ovidtnt  tliat  he  retaini 
•II  nis  high  capacities' for  future  usefulness  and  distinction."  Similar  wishes 
and  sentiment*  were  eiprcsswl  by  many  others  of  high  authority,  including  th« 
Hon.  Mr.  KImore.  of  S.  C,  Hon, 'Mr.  Burt,  of  the  same  Slute,  lion.  J.  P.  King, 
of  Georgia,  Jtc  A  reeonimeadation  of  his  claims  to  the  Secretary  of  War, 
drawn  up  by  Mr.  Burt^  wa«  signed  generally  by  the  several  delegations  in 
Congress,  of  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  South  Carolina.  Mr.  Calhoun  added  to  it 
a  seporate  commendatory  endorsement;  and  in  a  note  to  thi;  I'residout,  (Polk.) 
General  McDuffie  writes,  12th  June,  18-I6:  "He  (Mr,  H.)  has  every  qualifica- 
tion fur  military  norvice — courage,  honor,  education,  talents,  and  experience.  I 
aio  sure  he  wilf  do  honor  to  the  post  ossigned  him." 

Such  was  the  honorable  character  of  the  testimonial*  freely  piven.  when 
Hammond  sought  for  the  majority  in  the  rifles.  But  they  were  given  in  vain. 
He  was  too  lote.  His  application  had  been  anticipated.  Tlie  j)OBt  had  been 
already  promised  t-o  another.  He  was  offered  the  senior  captaincy  but  dculined 
it.  He  had  served  loo  long  and  suffered  too  much,  to  rci»unie  his  place  in  tJie 
army,  in  a  rank  scarcely  superior  to  that  which  he  had  enjoyed  when  he  left  it 
Bnt  throngii  the  influeneo  of  General  McDviffic  and  the  ilon.  Mr.  Burt,  the 
President,  in  June,  conferred  on  him  the  office  of  paymaster.  The  appointment 
was  accepted  witli  the  view,  rather  of  testing  his  strength  for  the  service,  than 
of  retaining  the  ymst,  whenever  he  should  find  himself  in  n  condition  to  a 
change  into  the  line.  Early  in  .July  he  repaired  to  Xew  Orleans,  and,  b&  having 
Bome  experience,  was  ordered  to  San  Antonio,  Texa^  to  pay  off  the  wild  rnen  of 
that  region.  Hu  joined  Wool's  staff  at  Lavacco,  reachea  an  Antonio,  paid  out 
bis  niooey,  fulfilled  hi*  mission,  and  n^ain  suocumbcd — this  time  from  coup  dt 
tolicl — to  the  prostrating  effects  of  di.<ieaae.  From  this  he  slowly  recovered. 
But  his  objects  nccoinplished  at  San  Antonio,  he  was  ordered  back  to  New 
Orleans  and  assigned  to  duly.  Towards  Christmas  he  was  permitted  to  return 
home  in  order  to  arrange  his  affairs  preparntory  to  a  long  campaign.  But  hil 
return  brought  no  immediate  improvement  to  his  health.  He  was  at  lliis  lim« 
BO  reduced  that  lie  found  It  iniposiMhIe  to  wait  two  hundred  yards  wit!ini;t  ex- 
haustion. By  March,  1847,  he  had  got  bo  better,  and  hopeless  and  d-  - 
he  was  at  length  compelled  to  renounce  finally  the  hoi'C  of  emoyi 
while  undergoing  tlie  fatigues  and  evposure  of  active  mititary  life.  I  r.wiiiiiip 
to  retain  a  position,  the  duties  of  whirh  he  found  himself  no  longer  able  to  ful- 
fill, he  at  length  reluctantly  sent  in  his  resignation,  and  left  the  army  forever. 

But  he  did  not  lapse  into  idleness.  His  employment  was  gone,  not  liiss^pirit, 
his  real,  his  intelligence.  So  far  as  health  would  allow,  he  kept  himself  aa 
annant  in  ai-mj-  affairs,  in  agriculture,  and  in  general  politics.  His  mind  WM 
constantly  busy.  His  temperament  kept  him  eager,  and  made  him  a  seeker 
after  mental  excitements.  He  rend  voraciously,  but  unden'tandiiiiily,  and  with 
good  digestion.  He  had  accumulated  a  valuable  library,  and  iiiniie  the  best 
use  of  lt„  He  wMte  as  well  as  read,  and  supplied  to  the  liiililary,  political,  and 
agricultural  journals  within  his  reach,  the  frequent  result*  of  hi»  meditations  in 
all  these  departmenti.  lie  wos  a  clear,  close  thinker,  and  ulways  exjir^ssed 
himself  witW  direetue«  and  energy.  His  style  was  rough  at  tinics,  and  rnrelws, 
bnt  strong,  and  onlj'  needed  that'he  should'practice  in  periodicals,  thu  'tanjydi 
of  which  were  more  exacting,  to  become  excellent,  manly  without  affect 
and  polished  without  the  loss  of  vigor  nnd  directness.  While  thus  eaei 
hinimdf  at  home,  and  reliejring  the  hours  of  study  with  the  fjiorf*  of  the" 
and  the  pleasures  of  an  agreeable  society,  he  naturaUy  became  an  object  of 
much  eon«i(|i'ri>lioii  among  liis  neighbors.  It  wos  thought  tliat  a  poliiieal  lib 
would  suit  his  powers,  and  lii!>  friends  urged  upon  him  to  seek  a  seat  iu  Ute  le- 
gislature of  his  native  Slate,  but  ho  declined.  Others  again  were  for  nomin*' 
ting  him  for  a  scot  in  Congress,  but  even  this  more  protni»iing  bait  failed  to 
tempt  his  appetite.     He  discouraged  all  the  persuasions  to  jioliiical  life.     Kol 
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that  be  was  over  mmTntiotu,  bat  that  h«  h»d  been  too  frequently  coDnselled 
by  evpcrieiice  that  his  conHtitation  waa  not  eucli  as  could  endiire  «  continuous 
burden,  ereat  oscit^nienta  of  any  kind,  and  cxi>ci>ur«  to  a  capricious  climate, 
■uch  as  Washington.  Ho  was  content  to  be  modeMly  useful  at  home,  in  a  circle 
wbt-re  his  abilities  and  good  ijiialitiea  were  highly  cxteenicd,  and  in  n  di'VoUni 
application  to  tb<*  science  of  tliut  profesgion,  for  the  active  toil*  of  wliiuh  lie 
felt  him^ielf  no  longer  competent  llo  preparol,  among  other  labnr«,  to  Irani- 
late  tlie  Art  of  Wur  by  Joraini,  coupling  tlte  text  of  the  author  with  a  miming 
critical  commenlnry  of  liisown.  While  thus  engngt'd,  he  was  approached  by 
the  Editor  of  the  Southern  Quarterly  Review,  (Sir.  ^iilulIl»,)  who  suggested  to 
him  ■  series  of  papers  on  the  recent  events  in  Mexico,  for  the  j'agvs  of  that 
periodical.  Mr.  S.  remarked  his  peculiar  energy  of  expi-ession,  the  ardency  and 
reodinc.-w  of  hiii  mind,  hit  singular  nicety  in  dcC'''  •':<■  ■nrc  and  paina-lnking 
with  which  he  pur§ned  his  researches,  in  all   pn-  ions,  when  he  had  a 

iubiect  for  ihvc?li'^«tiun  ;  and  augured  favoiaWy  ,     '  <  ra,  in  a  field,  where, 

hiuierlo,  he  had  ucver  exercised  tliciu.  It  wus  witli  some  natural  doubts,  that 
Mr.  II.  was  pvrsundcd  to  attempt  the  indicated  laboi-a.  He  naturally  distrusted 
hilDiielf  iu  the  more  exacting  arena  to  which  ho  was  invited.  But,  encouraged 
to  the  eUort,  he  fully  justified  the  expectations  of  the  Editor,  and  in  the  prep- 
aration of  a  iCTit'i  ui  twelve  papers,  upon  California,  it<t  ac<|uisition,  and  the 
JnvoBioii  of  .Mexicu,  under  Taylor  and  Scott,  the  last  of  which  appenrv  in  the 
January  iinmbor  of  the  Southern  tiunrtorlj'  Review,  for  the  year  18fi3,  and 
cbised  ibe  series,  he  has  acquired  for  himself  the  reputation  of  one  of  the  very 
best  military  critics  of  the  country,  Tliese  poper*  do  not  give  a  mere  chronicle 
of  campaigns  and  conquests.  They  discuss  stjverely  the  rationale  of  the  event 
in  all  0I160S.  Tliev  absorb  an  immense  deal  of  material,  cover  an  enotmoue  trad 
of  survey,  and  exfiibit  the  iiingulnr  keenness  and  elosenesa,  as  well  as  variet}'  of 
reeearch  of  the  autlior,  who  has  probably  pn?sed  under  review,  every  volume 
of  any  merit,  which  we  owe  to  this  war,  so  prcilitic  in  popular  liternture.  In 
most  of  the  lubrttantiiil  qualities  of  good  criticism,  these  papers  arc  excellent. 
The  writer  is  siiigiilnrly  impartial,  llis  mind,  though  impulsive,  is  highly  judi- 
cial, lie  rricets  wholly  the  temper  as  the  tone  of  the  advocate,  and  reviews 
bit  cose  wilii  the  equal  vigilapce,  care,  honesty,  and  friuik  freed«ini  from  preju- 
dice, which  ithariu'tcri^ea  tlie  equal  judge  and  gentleniaii.  It  is,  perhaps,  only 
in  tlie  one  matter  of  »tyle.  that  the  critic  leaves  himself  open.  A  guod  style  can 
result  iKily  from  h>ng  piaclice.  and  the  recogiiitiun  of  severe  moflels.  Letter- 
writing  among  fi ieud.'  and  iutiiiiates,  and  iie«spa|>cr  writiuK,  are  apt  tt>  render 
one  rnreless  of  his  mode  of  utterance ;  and  it  lakes  some  time  to  reform  the 
^  looieaessea  ocoabioned  by  this  tort  of  composition.  But  the  manner  of  uur  critic 
h  good,  aod  it  is  even  now  in  his  power  to  revise  these  papers,  su  as  to  nmke 
tL«in  oa  agreeable  to  the  ear,  as  they  are  of  sterling  value  to  tliu  luind.  We 
understand  that  is  the  intention  of  our  author  to  undertake  this  labor,  and  to 
embody  these  piipors  in  one  collection.  This  done,  wo  are  not  sure  that  we 
have  iu  the  whohi  couiilry,  nny  volume,  in  the  some  dt'pnrtmcnt,  of  equal  excel- 
lence and  iinthoriiy.  In  the  army,  e'<peoii>llv,  we  ore  tuld  that  they  lake  rank, 
because  of  their  thoroughrtess  and  importiofily,  before  all  other  works  devoted 
to  the  subject. 

la  February,  1949,  Mr.  Ilanimond  wos  persuaded  to  accept  the  appointment 
of  Division  (nsptotiir  tieueral  iu  the  militia  of  iSoulh  Carolina.     In  tiepleuilii^r, 

18.''    ' i  lomoleJ  to  Division  Adjutant  General,  with  the  rank  of  Colonel. 

Til  I'  nt   he   held  until   recently,   when    he    withdrew,  the   better  to 

de\  I    wholly  to  utudy — the  pursuit  of  letteri' and  doiiieslie  life.     Ui» 

health  was  another  reason,  this  being  liable  to  frciuenl  derangement  with  the 
caprice^  of  the  seikoons.  Cure,  too,  was  in  his  household,  in  the  prolonged  suf- 
fe^it)K■^  nickne^,  ond  death,  of  a  fovorito  child.  A  gentleman  of  easy  fortune. 
Col.  Ilniuliioud,  felt  no  proper  Hocessity  for  undertaking  toils,  whiu}i  yielded 
little  profit  or  di:>linctioii,  and  were  rathf^r  tedious  niid  liaria.<ising,  than  nliiuu- 
lating  or  piodiietive.  lie  separate*!  himself  accordingly  from  even  the  shows 
of  military  life. 

But  his  s'inpniiiics  \»j  with  the  army,  and  with  the  science  of  the  profesaion  ; 
aoriTM  li«  forguti«n  in  hi*  rBUr«ment>    Hii  eontributioM  to  th»  tjoMtheraij^j 
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yen),  of 


Qunrteily,  coiilribnleJ  to  increase  his  reputation  among  tlie  mililnry  men,  wli«1 

hftd  kuovrn  him  on  icrvioi!,  and. brought  uiin  to  the  kTp.>w]<>>lfc  uf  miuiy  olher^J 

to  whom  he  hud  been  hitherto  unknown.     Tliey  pnincJ  for  nim,  in  *■    • 

and  pei-hups  l)cl,t<»r  reputation.     In   thera  hft  appear*  in  tlie  osik-cI  ■ 

BTHi>ps  iiiicceesrully  at  theeuhstance  of  his  |>rofes9ion.     He  is  the  thin^ 

than  the  Hclor — me  philosopher,  a«  well  as  the   performer;  the  ram 

analysing  the  principle*  of  «ui;oe«*ful  war,  according  to  th«  be«t  li^. 

«nce,  no  le»  <hon  the  bold  and  da»htng  cavalier,  who  escrU  in  tbe  terlaiMmiii 

gundia  of  the  Hnn — the  rapture  of  the  strife. 

It  was  probnlily  bi'caiifte  of  this  conviction  on   the   part  of  thoff  ■  ' 
liiiTi,  lliiit  lip  was  n[i[Mjinled  in  1853,  «s  the  visiter  of  inspection  at  \' 

I'cprescMlJnt'  the  State  of  South  Carolina.     To  persons,  who,  UxiDgh  .-.. 

ocrat«,  and  keepinjf  pace  with  all  the  propress«a  of  tho  parly,  arc  yet  not  knowaj 
in  the  rank*  as  ertiviMiolttioians,  such  appointinrnld  nro  rarely  given.  lie  did] 
not  diAapftnint  the  anticipations  of  his  fnends,  nor  discredit  t£e  choice  of  Go\^| 
erniueiit  He  tvna  iiiianinioualy  cho«<-n  the  President  of  the  Ikiard — theyonna*! 
est  man  who  ev^r  filled  the  seat.  The  Report  of  the  Board,  is  ppoof'^of  bal 
Industry,  intclliiience  and  sagacity.  His  time  at  West  Point  was  fully  octfTipied.] 
In  addition  to  th<*  duties  of  the  examiuntion,  and  the  elovaliou  of  the  Rcpur^I 
witli  all  the  additional  requisitions  upon  a  presiding  officer,  he  wa.4  called  upofti 
by  the  Dialectic  Society  of  the  Corps,  to  deliver  an  addrcM,  during  the  exaDU>f 
nation  of  the  Cft<lffA  Tlie  application  of  the  Society  had  reached  hiiu  b«fonl 
leaving  home,  but  oliowud  him  brief  time  for  preporalion ;  but  he  chccrftlllyl 
accepted  the  appniuttnent,  and  on  the  6th  of  June,  gave  to  the  Corps,  and  puD"l 
He  generally,  a  graceful,  thouf^htful,  and  well  written  discourse,  on  "the  dntia 
8n<f  recfuiremenU  of  the  American  officer;"  o  subject  liiiihly  appropriate  to  tht| 
occasion,  and  worthy  of  it  The  standnnls  of  the  Americun  ofhccrs,  nsindica 
by  OoL  Hammond,  though  verv  high  and  exacting,  were  yet,  as  hud  been  ahowil 
by  bin  own  career,  not  bcyoua  the  attaintneut  of  any  noble  minded  and  juttl/1 
principled  young  man. 

Since  thi?  period,  Col.  Hammond  Las  held  himself  in  retirement,  contributiQ| 
periodically  to  the  Sonthern   Quarterly,   accumulating  books,  and   storing  h 
mind  from  their  treasures,  with  the  inntorial  for  future  perfonnanccs.     llismijsd 
is  now  in  the  s«ason  of  its  greatest  vigor,  and  .Bp|<ronching  muturit}'.     Iti  i 
source*  ore  various  and  increasing.     His  judcmenl  is  grnduolly  ri[>ening  to  thi 
condition  of  equable  and  just  poiee  which  Milton  dencribes  as  the  highest  tnor 

1>rudeTioe.  That  he  has  powers  yet  unexcixised,  if  not  nndevclopcil,  IB  well 
[nown  to  mo&t  of  his  intimates.  'That  hi»  country  may  yet  require  his  nervico 
iu  some  suitable  capacity,  and  that  he  will  honor,  and' serve  her  ably,  in  ani 
po«l  to  which  she  mas'  assign  hnn,  is  the  conviction  of  all  his  friends.  Alread 
has  ho  been  named,  in  some  of  the  more  influential  public  journals,  North  an] 
South,  as  a  person  well  fitted  for  the  dnties  of  a  Secretary  of  War.  In  soch  I 
plae»,  we  have  uo  doubt,  that^  with  his  luililary  passion,  his  studies  and  es 
rience,  he  is  eminently  calculated  to  shine,  to  maintain  the  reputation  he  \ 
already  acquired,  and  win  new  plaudits  with  every  fresh  performance.  Hi 
does  not,  however,  seek  these  distinction*;  lives  retired,  and  though  a  ke 
objcrvcr  of  affains  mingles  bat  little  in  the  operations  of  mere  party.  He  is  ( 
thorouiih  going  Staler  nglits  Democrat,  however,  and,  in  the  late  canvass  L 
which  NVhigfifni,  doa<l  before,  underwent  formal  burial,  woe  a  warm  stipportcri 
Pierce  and  King.  In  his  own  precincts,  he  is  regarded  a»  one  of  those  persoi 
to  whom  the  present  generation  will  do  well  to  look,  when  seeking  for  ti 
ready  mind,  the  honest  judgment,  tlie  fcarleaa  citizen,  the  graceful  and  hono 
ble  gentleman. 

NoTX. — Since  the  preceding  was  written,  Col.  Ilatnniond  hos  be-n    '  to| 

the  Legislature  as  one  of  the  Representatives,  from  the  venerable  K 
trict — a  district  to  which  wc  owe  the  nolile  Brooks,  and  the  abl.-  nwx  m 
ble  Senator  Hutlcr,  both  of  whom  have  been  so  suddenly  taken  from  n*. 
will  not  lessen  the  reader's  interest  to  know,  that  the  succesasor  of  Judge  Dulle 
in  the  United  States  Senate,  from  South  Carolina,  is  the  Hon.  James  H.  Han 
mond,  Ex-tTovernor  of  South  Carolina,  and  elder  brother  of  our  aubjeet, 
whom  mention  baa  been  already  made,  passingly,  in  these  pages.  S. 


BELLEVILLE  IRON  WORKS,  ALGIERS,  LA., 

(OPPOSITE  NEW  ORLEANS.) 

Iron  fnqn<len  and  m«nuQi(Mnr>>rs  of  ■team  engines,  sugar  niniai,  vacuum  pin«.enUon  prenet, 

Mw  mill'    I'.i.i.-..  ...  .  V -  ....|  mnclilnvry  of  every  il<'«i  r  ■  "  ■■      f- '  I  rnsn  (■■•lliigi 

ma'le  i.>  ^  preu,  r%llnj«<l,  ao'l  pluitii  '  iviLh  care  and 

the  utni  <  .'omptwItloD  packing  for  •!  i|  kimlA,  niii'le 

to  .jrdvr  i -,,    .,■    .1. '.[Hie  bare  >>r  varluus  pfttlvn(K  M.i'.  -,,.i^,  r..,i  niia.,  naii|;e  tH)IU, 

^.,  winatanii}'  on  hand.  Iron  fronts  anil  bull<l(*re  rantings  ruraiabed  wlih  dflepatch  aDd  In  tile 
1«>»I  poanitili-  »l)l>-;  and  ]ioilrr  Wiwk  of  every  dMcrlplkm. 

TbcM  wiirka  ore  located  nn  tlie  river  bank,  and  bsve  on  exoellent  wharf  \tt\onpag  to  tliem 
for  the  aecommodatloa  of  atoaniboala  aixl  vomgIi.  Tb«y  an  olM*  ID  Uie  depot  of  Ibe  Upelou- 
■aa  raOroad,  the  track  of  which  conamria  with  the  worka. 

VEW    TOUR 

WROUGHT-IRON  RAILROAD  CHAIR  COMPANY, 

Office,  8  BroAdwar,  Comer  Beaver  SIrccI, 

OppotU*  th*  BowUng  Grttn,  ^'t^  Tort. 

ALEX.  FREAR,  Sec'y  and  Treasurer.      JACOB  ROWE,  Preiident. 

Thla  Company  la  prcpannl  to  receive  orders 
fnr  Uic  nuinufoeliire  of  H'n/iigKt  Iron  Railroad 
Cfmirf,  of  iho  U'st  material,  on  n  new  and  m- 
perinf  mcKlcl,  aod  by  Imjiruvcd  patented  ma- 
eblnery. 

Thethlckneas  of  the  lips  of  the  Citair  iDcrmM* 
through  the  bend,  where  ihe  greot«»t  slrenirlh  la 
required,  and  dlminlahes  lownnis  Ihu  cd^e ;  ao 
that  a  Ifeaa  weight  of  meral  mny  be  iiseil  and  a 
■trength  acquired  equal,  if  n»l  superior  to  that 
ofa  heavier  Chair  of  unirorni  ihletneva. 

We  Invite  allention  to  ilie  (li.slrs  made  by  this 
Corapaoy.  b<-lievini;  Ibcy  eoniMnc  all  the  requl- 
bIU-8  neceaeary  for  iiie  very  beat  KaUroad  Chairs. 
Tlio  Cbaln  walgb  ftom  wren  and  a  balX  (o 
flfle^'n  pqaiida,  according  to  the  thickneia  of  tha 
Iron  aiicf  (120  of  the  rfialr.  To  enable  ns  la 
'  gl\<.<  you  n  perfect  lit,  It  will  be  neceaaary  al- 
WBfi  W  »ciid  n  fclion  of  the  llall.  "Wu  cannot  unilertakv  la  make  Chain  without  a  proper 
•eetloti .  r  '     *'         -  UU  Impowlble  tonvakea  perfectflulnj^Chalr  Arom  adrawinv. 

Oar  II'  ire  now  complete  for  execuung  work  promptly,  and  nil  orders  irom  rcapon- 

ilble  piw  niktl  on  ahoct  notice. 

Our  mini  II  lU'i'-ir.' Ill  cbaln  are  oavd  on  a  large  ntunber  of  roa<li.  The  following  llai  comprlaea 
tome  of  them,  via: — 

AtlanUc  and  North  Carolina  Rail  KoaJ  Company ;  Black  rarrraDd  Ullca  Ball  Road Oompuy: 
Cbernw  and  Darlinglon  lUli  lioaJ  Coiii|innr:  IVIaware.  Lackavtana  and  Wpalem  Rail  Road 
f>ilDpany ;  Galv»u>n  and  Red  iilrer  Rail  Road  C-ompany ;  Great  Trunk  Railway  Companv ; 
Qreat  W  e^lem  Rail  Koad  Company  ;  Illioola  Central  Kail  Road  Company;  l,«err«e  and  Mll- 
vanklo  Kail  Kuad  Coinjuany;  Long  InUuid  Rail  Road  Company;  Milwnr'  ■  •■-  '  'Viiertown 
Ball  Ri^ad  Companr:  Mllwaakle  and  Uortoou  Ball  Road  Company;  Mi-  'rn  and 

Korthem  Indiana  Bail  Road  Company  ;  MliaiaslpplOalral  Rail  Road  C'  h  Caro- 

UnaBaUBoad  Oompaay;  JSfortb  £a«tem  Kali  Boad Company;  New  JerM';  i  vu.iu,  luA  Knad 
CooipanT;  New  OrleaiM  Opelonaa  and  Groat  Weatem  Ball  Road  Company:  Panama  Rail 
Boail  Company;  Racine  and  Hla»i»iiippl  Rail  lioad  Company;  Benmeiaerand  Saratoga  Rail 
Boad  OompanT:  earstoga  and  Wbitetiall  Rail  Road  CoropaitT;  Spartaabnig  and  Union  Rail 
Boad  Company :  Warren  Ball  Road  Company :  Wealem  and  Atlantic  Ball  Road  Company 
*«,  Ac.  Addrett,         JLuiX.  FBKAIt,  a*critarv  and  TVtaturtr, 

Ifo.  8,  SfMuheajf,  iVet*  Tork. 
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BUSINESS   DIRECTORY — NEW    TORK,   MARYLAND,   VUaiNIA. 

BALTIinORE  BELL  AND  BRASS  WORKS. 


Hoindnr  street, 

BALTDioRE,  am. 


nMka  to  order,  BBIXS  of  an;  reqnIreiS  Uma,  <Vom  1  to  10,000  U)«-  velghL 


OSCAR  CHEESMAN, 

HSCJPiJDIBiPISIIi  ii^yS)  ISSiiEjIBlB  ESS 
CHINA.  GLASS,  &  EARTHEN-WARE, 

NO.    142    OrAXE    STBEET, 


GEORGE  H.  HINTON, 

IMPORTER   OV   AND   'VTHOLKSALE    AND    RETAIL  DBAUER  IN 

RODS,  REET^,  LIXES,  HOOKS, 
SEINES,  NETTIXG,  FYKES,  Ac, 

NO.  103  FUXiTON  stbi:i:t, 

NEW  YORK. 


URIAH    WELLS, 

IRON,  BELLj  AND  BRASS  FOUNDER, 

5IANLTACTURER  OF 

I;  loco:tiotite  \nd  statio.itaiiy  eugiives, 

PASSENGER   AND    FREIGHT   CARS, 
AGRICULTURAL     IMPLEMENTS,    &.C^ 


DE  BOW'S  REVIEW. 


MAY,    1858. 


ART.  I -THE  HAWAIIAN  ISLANDS. 

WHAT  TttET  AEE,  AND  OUGHT  WK  TO  RECEIVE  THEMT 

That  celebrated  group  of  Islands  which  Cook  named  in 
honor  of  his  patron,  the  Earl  of  Sandwich,  conjpriecs  eleven 
in  number,  situated  just  poiitli  of  the  troi>vc  vi  Cancer,  between 
18°  50'  and  22°  20'  north  latitude,  and  154°  55'  and  160" 
15'  west  longitude,  from  Greenwich.  Tliese  Islands  must  al- 
ways be  places  of  interest  to  ub,  lying  as  they  do  about  twen- 
tv-ono  hundred  miles  from  the  western  coast  of  the  American 
Union,  and  directly  in  the  track  of  commerce  between  the 
Urdted  States,  China,  the  East  Indies,  and  tlie  ports  of  Aus- 
tralia. 

Possessing  a  climate  having  a  "  power  of  fascination  for 
the  sojourner  unsurpassed  l>y  that  of  any  other  in  the  world," 
with  everj'  vsiriety  of  soil,  with  a  geographical  positinn  which 
would  seem  of  itself  a  guarantee  of  prosperity,  with  a  govern- 
ment under  which  life  and  property  are  safer  th.-m  almost  any 
where  else,  and  under  which  the  resident  foreigner  enjoys 
privileges  nrdieard  of  elsewhere,  the  progress  of  the  ocean 
kingdom  of  Hawaii  does  not  in  any  respect  compare  witli 
that  of  its  ncigljbors  on  the  Pacific  cojistnf  the  United  States. 
Not  many  years  ago  California  and  Oregon,  now  holding 
high  rank  as  agricultural  States,  in  a  very  great  measure  de- 
ponded  upon  tiie  Inlands  for  their  supplies  of  vegetables  and 
fruits.  At  present  they  nndersell  in  tlieir  own  markets  the 
Hawaiian  prudHcei*s.  Tlic  improvement  and  advancement  of 
the  aborigmes  ha.s  been  much  exaggerated,  and  we  feel  con- 
vinced that  no  true  or  just  idea  of  the  state  of  the  ]>rogres«  of 
these  people  can  be  olitained  from  tlie  works  generally  refer- 
red to  as  authority  on  the  subject.  Ilie  Ilawaiians,  like  most 
natives  of  warm  countries,  are  not  naturally  fond  of  labor,  and 
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60  long  as  they  do  not  feel  the  necessity  of  it,  so  long  as  the 
ocean  does  nut  refuse  its  tribnte  of  fish,  and  the  groves  to ', 
yield  their  fruits,  there  is  not  much  hope  of  the  development 
of  the  agricnltiiral  resources  of  the  Islands  through  the  labor 
of  the  native  population.  Indeed  the  two  chief  obstacles  to 
the  prosperity  ol  the  Islands  have  been  the  absence  of  labor 
and  capital — "  the  two  potent  genii  by  whose  aid  inountaiDS 
are  levelled,  and  the  wilderness  ti-nnsformcd  into  smiling  fields 
and  fruitful  vineyards."  The  advancement,  too,  in  inculca- 
ting ujioji  the  natives  the  doctrines  of  religion  has  especially 
been  highly  colored.  Christianity,  however,  is  the  religion 
now  establislicd,  in  which  all  believe,  so  far  at  least  as  uiey 
have  any  ideas  of  religion  at  all. 

The  adaptability  of  tlie  soil  and  climate  of  the  Islands  to  the 
growth  of  the  leading  staples  of  the  tropics,  as  well  as  of  the 
temperate  zones,  has  been  successfully  tested,  whilst  the  pe- 
culiar richness  of  the  soil  obviates  the  necessity  of  constant 
cultivation.  The  orange,  lemon,  lime,  fig,  grape,  pine-apple, 
cheremayo,  and  guava,  togetlier  with  esculents  and  cereals, 
thrive  well.  The  sugar  cane  is  indigenous,  and  sugar  has 
heretofore  been  one  of  the  principal  exports.  The  several 
plantations  under  cultivation  are  at  present  in  a  very  prospe- 
rous condition  ;  thoir  productiveness  is  beiqg  stimulated  to  a 
greater  extent  thau  ever  before;  and  the  crop  of  lS57-'fi8 
will  probably  be  tlie  largest  ever  produced  at  the  Islands. 
The  first  sugar  plantation,  commenced  tweuty-two  yeai-s  ago, 
is  now  valued  at  §100,000,  and  the  whole  crop  now  coming 
off  is  estimated  at  $50,000.  The  cultivatiou  of  coffee  has  also 
been  increased  to  considerable  extent,  and  is  generally  con- 
sidered a  safe  investment.  The  annual  product  is  probably 
about  four  hundred  thousand  pounds.  Tnat  produced  upon 
the  Island  of  Hawaii  especially,  is  considered  superior  to  al- 
most any  other  in  the  world.  A  gentleman  of  Lahaina  in- 
formed the  writer  thathe  had  sent  toa  planter  inLouisiana  some 
of  the  native  cotton  seeds  for  him  to  plant,  and  that  the  latter 
had  informed  the  sender  that  it  was  not  only  gmwing  well,  but 
that  when  other  cotton  was  suffering  by  drought,  this  was 
not  at  all  affected  and  ho  would  be  able  to  gather  a  large 
crop.  Recently  the  cultivation  of  wheat — the  noblest  of 
cereals — has  proved  a  profitable  pursuit,  and  flour  of  an  ex- 
cellent ipiality  is  now  manufactured  iu  Honolulu.  Cotton, 
sugar,  coffee,  and  wheat  may  frei^uently  be  seen  growing 
side  by  pide;  and  thousands  of  acres  of  rich  land  are  now  ly- 
ing icflc,  which  with  proper  attention  would  yield  ample 
crops  of  either. 

As  before  stated,  one  of  the  chief  obstacles  to  the  advance- 
ment of  the  agriculture  of  these  Islands,  is  the  inBufficieDcy  of 
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five  labor.  Many  means  have  been  enggestetl  to  meet 
this  difficulty.  Some  years  ago  several  coolies  were  imported 
from  China,  who  •were  at  first  found  useful  as  laburei's.  The 
Chinese,  however,  are  a  more  vicious  race  than  the  natives, 
and  as  they  become  more  familiar  with  the  customs  and  reg- 
ulations, thoy  became  unmanageable.  Accustomed  to  a 
Revere  and  sanguinary  code  of  laws  in  their  own  countiy,  the 
mild  rc&traintg  which  are  found  sutiicient  for  tlie  Hawaiian 
population  are  set  at  naught  by  the  turbulent  cdtsiiaLs^  aud 
they  become  insubordinate  and  reckless.  On  roost  of  the 
plantations  where  they  were  at  fii-st  employed  they  tiavc  been 
aischarged,  and  the  experiment  was  uot  considered  suflicient- 
ly  succee&ful  to  warrant  further  importations.  It  is  uoav  sug- 
gested that  the  introduction  of  laborers  from  the  redundant 
population  of  Northern  Europe  would  be  more  successful.  lu 
18*3  a  coutract  was  entered  into  by  certaiu  capitalists  in  be- 
half of  the  Belgian  Government  with  agents  emnowered  to 
act  for  the  government  of  the  Ilawaiiau  Islands,  tljo  avowed 
object  of  which  was  to  "  favor  the  progress  of  civilization  in 
the  Archipelago  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  to  encourage  their 
agriculture,  industry,  and  commerce,  and  to  develop  com- 
mepcial  relations  witli  Belgium  ;"  through  which  contract  the 
Hawaiian  Government  expected  to  n-ceive  the  aid  of  Euro- 
pean labor  and  capital.  Tlie  scheme,  however,  fell  through, 
and  the  experiment  of  inti'oducing  laboring  classes  from  !Nor- 
thern  Europe  yet  remains  untried. 

Nearly  the  whole  Pacific  whaling-fleet  resort  hither  twice 
a  year,  as  the  most  convenient  recruiting  ground  and  resting- 
place  between  seasons  to  find  wherewith  to  refit  them  once 
more  for  the  dangers  of  their  hazardous  prtifession.  Tliese 
Remi-annual  visits  are  no  insignificant  source  of  wealth  and 
prosperity  to  the  Islands.  Nor  are  they  altogether  depen- 
dent in  tfiis  branch  of  industry  upon  the  bounty  which  the 
enterprit-e  of  distant  nations  bring  to  their  shores.  Several 
vessels  engaged  in  the  pursuit  are  owned  and  fitted  out  at 
Honolulu,  aiid  tlicre  is  no  enterprise  which  seems  tn  be  better 
adapted  tti  their  position,  popidation  or  means.  The  natives, 
tliough  indolent  and  inefficient  laborere  upon  their  own  soil, 
are  8ai<l  to  make  good  sailors  and  good  whalemen,  wliilst  tliey 
are  uot  adverse  to  the  employuient.  Recent  success  has  given 
new  impulse  to  the  business,  which  can  from  the  Islands  bo 
followed  under  decided  advantages  in  many  respects  over  all 
others.  Thf  re  were  ten  whaloi-a  owned  in  Honolulu,  fitted  out 
and  discharged  there,  during  the  past  year,  and  their  catchings 
amounted  to  about  211,55-i  gallons  of  whale  oil,  and  89,000 
lbs.  of  bone.  Tlie  total  amount  of  oil  aud  bone  sliippcd  from 
the  Sandwich  Islands  for  the  United  States  alone,  as  shown 
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by  Ciistnm  House  Btatistice  for  tlip  pnpt  year,  was  9,573  bar- 
rells  eperm,  108,732  barrels  whale,  ami  1,472,404  pnnnils  of 
bone.     The  l>one  in  these  davfi  of  expanded  skirts  being  re- 

farded  as  one  of  the  most  profitable  iiroducta  ot  the  whale 
ehery. 

The  staple  exports  frnm  the  Islands  are  engar,  Byrun,  coffee, 
arrow-root,  beef,  pork,  bides,  wi>ol,  and  tallow.  The  toUowing 
giuiiinary  of  tite  commercial  statistics  is  from  official  reports 
pulilisliod  in  the  "  foli/nfsian;"  and  in  order  to  see  what 
progreiris  their  industry  liiisj  made,  these  principal  staple  arti- 
cles have  been  arranged  in  the  foUoAving  comparati>  e  table, 
^lien  it  is  born  in  mind  the  high  prices  that  have  rnled  in 
tlie  selling  markets,  the  idantersand  graziers  of  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  have  just  cause  for  encouragement  and  hope. 

1S6C  1857. 

Sugar,  pounds. 551, 8on  7iM>.M6 

MolaMc?,  g»llon» 48,065  27.087 

Synip,  giillonB. 9,841  21,39» 

Salt,  barrels 4,631  1.550 

Coff*e,  pounds 68.682  811.807 

Arrow-roof^  pounds 9,3SS  16,511 

Wool,  b«l« 67  258 

Pulu,  Imlfs 4.129  2.SM 

FKnir,  bai  rel» S27  79 

Beef,  barrels 173  1.464 

Pork,  barrcU 13  SO 

Uiiei, 6,868  9.885 

Tallow,  barrelfl 426  648 

OoHtSkins, 70,914  49,806 

Kukui  Oil,  barrtU 2  IS 

Iriab  Potatoes,  barrels 189 

S««et  Potatoes,  barrels 1,690 

The  total  v.ihie  of  e.\])ort6  for  18.^0  was  $."i83,.544  22 ;  for  1857 
it  was  $t!45,52(i  10,  c>r  an  increase  of  ^fil.OSl.    Com])aringthe 
diti'erent  principal  places  whence  the  im])ortations  for  1857 
cojrio,  we  find  an  increase  of  about  $45,0(W  in  the  duty  paid  \ 
imports  from  the  United  States,  and  about  $49,000  in  the 
hrnifh'd  imports  from  the  same;  while  there  is  a  decrease  of] 
about  ij!40,i)00,  in  \\[q  ihttij palfl  injports  from  Groat  Uritain, 
and  of  abont  ^7,000  in  the  boiide«I  imports  from  the  same. 
The  (ierniim  trade  from  Bremen  and  Hamburgh  has  also  ex- 1 
perieuced  a  decrease  of  about  ^38,000.    The  total  value  of  | 
imports  for  18.^6  was  $1,1.52,412  90,  but  for  1857  it  was  !t^l,l30,- 
165  41,  or  $22,247  less ;  while  the  duties  collected  in  1S57  were  I 
$127,«25  t)7,  against  $110,873  02  duties  collected  for  1S56.  or] 
an  increase  of  $16,752  05.     Tlie  number  of  merchant  veswelaj 
that  visited  the  Hawaiian  group  during  the  past  year  was  83, 
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of  which  54  were  American,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of 
20,S8(J  tons;  the  miiiiber  i>f  nafidnal  veseela  twelve,  of  which 
but  one  belongcJ  tc»  the  United  States. 

By  the  constitution  the  Hawaiian  form  of  Gnveniiuent  is 
declared  to  be  a  constitutional  monarchy.  The  lei!;i8lative 
Lrancli  of  the  govcrnuient  is  divided  into  two  bodies — the 
House  of  NcMf's  and  the  Hovsc  of  Rcpren^nfath'es — one  ap- 
pointed by  the  King,  tlio  <»lher  elected  by  the  jienple  at  large. 
Each  of  these  two  brnlies  has  a  negative  ujjon  the  acts  of  me 
other;  one  intended  as  a  bulwark  to  conservatism,  the  njcdiura 
of  the  chiefs  ami  land  owners — the  other  represents  the  inter- 
esta  aud^passions  of  tlie  people.  Tlie  two  extrenies  of  eocioty 
thus  represented  in  the  division  of  the  legislative  power, 
naturally  operate  as  salutary  checks  upon  each  other;  and 
the  hajMiy  medium  of  policy  thus  created  between  ariftTocratic 
and  exclusive  aspiratious  on  the  one  hand,  and  levelling  and 
ultra-liberal  tenuenc-ies  on  the  other,  is  eminently  calculated, 
in  a  community  like  that  of  these  islands,  to  work  to  the 
gl-eatest  good  of  tla^  body  politic.  The  Constitutions  of  Eiig- 
fand  and  the  United  States  were  the  models  upon  which  the 
framors  of  the  Hawaiian  constitution  fixed  their  attention. 
Tlie  fiaubcr  of  representatives  is  re&trieted  within  tlic  liounds 
of  twenty-four  and  forty  ;  there  must  never  be  Icxs  than  the 
first  nor  more  than  the  last  number.  In  regard  to  the  House 
of  Nobles,  it  is  simply  dechired  that  it  shall  never  consist  of 
more  than  thirty  members.  Judges  of  die  supreme  court  are 
allowed  to  sit  as  niembers  of  the  upper  house. 

Tlie  geographical  position  of  these  islands,  rather  than  any- 
thing else,  render  tliem  of  interest  to  the  United  States.  Ine 
■nbjcct  of  amu'xation  to  the  American  Union  has  frequently 
Seen  discuseed,  and  at  one  time  met  with  much  favor 
among  the  residents.  In  a  former  number  of  the  Review 
(Marcli,  1857,  "Our  Ishvnd  Neighbors")  the  writer,  in  an 
able  article,  urges  the  advantages  both  countries  would  de- 
rive {'r<»m  their  admission  into  the  Union.  We  disagree,  how- 
ever, with  Dr.  Wood  as  to  the  benefit  that  would  accrue  to 
the  latter.  Whilst  there  is  no  immedialo  danger  of  the  islands 
falling  into  the  hands  of  some  foreign  power,  it  is  better  that 
tliey  should  remain  independent  communities  of  their  own 
election.  Let  ns  cultivate  a  proper  understanding  with  the 
government,  so  that  in  time  of  peace  wo  may  have  the  advan- 
tage of  using  them  as  places  of  refreshment  for  whalei"8  and 
merchant-men,  and  during  a  war  as  neutral  ports  wliilhor  our 
national  vessels  may  roi^ort  while  protecting  our  commerce, 
whaling  and  other  inttM'esIs  in  tliese  seas, 

Sak  FKASciaco,  Cai»,  March  5,  1858. 
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ART.  U -SOUTnEIlN  DIRECT  TRADE  WITH  EUROPE. 

THE  ATLANTIC  STEAM  FEBBT  OOMPABT. 

Is  Uie  Oetobep  number  of  llie  Review,  of  1856,  we  pul)li»heil  tl>«  letter  of 
A.  Duilley  MiLiiu,  Keq,,  to  the  oilizciu  of  ibe  Blav«ho)diiig:States  projpctitm;  this 
Blnpfiiiloiix  i'nli'rpri;:i>.  We  now  publish  (see  close  of  lliiii  article)  the  act  of  the 
Assembly  of  Virginia  incorporating  a  company  for  carrying  it  into  rtfcct,  aad 
tlio  .-iiiftn-h  of  .Mr.  Alaiin  at  Old  Point  Comfort  to  a  large  attendance  of  ladiea 
nud  i:;cutU'>iioii,  e.vplnnatory  of  the  ubjecti  at  which  it  aims,  Wc  ask  for  each 
au  iilt.ciitivu  pGruoal. 

The  charter  gmiited  by  Virginia  to  the  Company  is  perhaps  the  most  liberal 
one,  and  nulltori/ing  tlie  largest  capital  ever  exhibited  by  a  legislative  body  in 
the  United  t^tales.  It  i«  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  bill  proposed  by  Mr.  Mann 
was  pooled  word  for  word,  oa  it  emanated  from  his  pen,  and  witbout^ppositioa 
in  eiilior  Hoiwe  of  the  Assembly.  Nor  did  its  author  attempt  to  bring  any 
personiil  iiitbicnce  to  beor — absenting  himself  from  Richmond  during  the 
pending  of  the  iiiensurc.  The  above  proceeding  is  creditable  aliko  to  all 
eoitcerned.  It  is  eminently  worthy  of  the  virtuous  old  mollicr  of  patriotia 
Praaidenlit  ami  ofsoiind  principl*^  auguring  well  for  tlio  future  commercial  inde- 
pendence of  the  sluveholding  States. 

Books  liaTc  already  been  opened  for  subscriptionB  to  stock  in  Richmond;  and 
an  organ) nation  will  speedily  be  effected,  in  compliance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  act,  throughout  the  South.  We  may  ndd  tiiat  a  list  of  nevcral  hundred 
stockholders,  inolnding  many  of  the  first  names  in  the  South,  was  procured  prior 
to  the  iucorjiorulion  of  the  company. — (Eo.) 

Mr.  Pkksioknt,  LAonjs,  and  Gentlkmen  :  A  ptiMic  dnty 
whicli  I  do  not  con-sider  in^'solfat,  liberty  to  disregard,  brings 
ine  before  yon,  paiul'uUy  sensible  as  I  am  of  my  inability,  id 
Uius  appearing,  to  realize  your  most  moderate  expectations. 
Nor  coidd  I  possibly  have  summoned  sulficient  re^iohition  to 
iindortiikL*  to  niifie  my  voice  npou  an  i>ccjision  less  important 
than  the  present — an  occasion  rendered  the  more  inrercfiting 
by  the  hallowed  ground  on  which  we  meet.  Old  Puint  Com- 
fort 1  What  Jissociation.s  its  very  name  awakens!  Kow 
vividly  it  places  our  country's  history  before  our  eyes!  The 
beacon  of  lu.ipe  to  the  despairing  Colonists  under  whot^e  j)er> 
severing  auspices  the  banner  of  Anglo-Saxon  civilizatinn  waa 
firmly  planted  on  this  hemisphere,  may  our  acts  to-day  bo 
instrumental  in  making  it  a  similarly  reliable  talisman  to 
those  who  are  despondent  of  the  commercial  redemiition  of 
the  South. 

Tlie  nature  of  the  enterprise  to  which  I  have  devoted  my 
attention,  almost  exclusively,  for  the  last  two  years,  is,  I  pre- 
sume, siilHcit'ntly  undei-stood,  I  will  state,  however,  again,  as 
I  have  iiivarialily  stated  from  the  beginning,  that  it  is  in  the 
broadest  sonso  a  Southern  enterprise — •not  a  Virginian  one, 
beyond  the  consideration  to  whien  tlie  beloved  <.)ltl  Common- 
wealth is  entitled,  in  consequence  of  her  being  the  most 
venerable  and  most  populous  of  the  Sonthtrii  sislerlKiod, 

This  euterpriso  will  permit  no  individual  to  subscribo  for 
more  than  a  single  share  o^  $100  of  its  capital  stock,  until 


every  Southern  citizen  shall  have  been  affordcfl  an  opportu- 
nity to  Biibscribe  f'lr  one  ghnro  thereof.  The  object  of  thJa 
limitation  is  to  faniilijirizo  tlio  citizens  of  the  South  with  the 
operations  of  commerce  and  navigation,  and  tlius  ]>erpet«ate 
the  bcnoiite  resulting  from  the  undertiiking.  It  not  unfro- 
quently  occurs  that  we  ci»me  into  the  po8.--ePsion  of  articles 
whicii  we  appreciate  so  highly  that  we  cannot  be  ternptod  to 
separate  with  them  even  for  money.  -May  not  the  shares  in  the 
Steam  Ferry  become  such,  and  be  bcfineathed  from  father  to 
son,  ser^in^as  an  inseverable  bond  of  Union  to  (he  tens  of  thou- 
sands who  shall,  from  time  to  time,  be  their  posaesftors  to  the 
latest  posterity  ?  Again  :  If  capitalists  were  even  disposed  to 
enbscribe  largely  for  the  stock  it  is  quite  natural  that,  miless 
legal  intirtiii  dividends  sht>uld  be  declared  from  the  first,  they 
would  dispose  of  whatever  amount  they  might  own,  in  order 
to  employ  the  proceeds  in  a  more  profitable  investment. 
Tlierefore,  the  vessels  woitld  probably  be  transferred  to  another 
service,  antagonistic  to  that  for  which  they  were  intended,  at 
an  early  stage  of  their  pert'ormancoB.  Tlio  one-share  princi- 
ple on  the  contrary,  would  render  tliem  a  permanent  South- 
em  projterty,  completely  idcntitied  "ivith,  and  almost  con- 
stituting a  part  of  Southern  soil.  Hence  the  caprices  of  the 
stpck  exchange  couhl  not  harm  their  moveinenls. 

I  will  also  observe  that  the  enterpriso  has  no  connection 
with,  nor  is  it  in  0])po6ition  to  any  other  enterprise  relating 
to  ocean  steam  navigation.  If  the  merchants  of  either  of  the 
Southern  sea-bodrd  cities  desire  the  establishment  of  a  line  to 
a  European  port  I'or  the  ailvancctncnt  of  its  local  uii<-rt.sis,  it 
would  be  ilhl>eral  for  the  Steam  Ferry  enterprise  to  attempt 
to  create  obstacles  to  its  success.  So  in  relation  to  a  united 
South.  If  the  great  body  of  the  citizens  thereof  require  a  line 
for  the  consummation  (*t  measures  connecte<l  with  llieir  safety 
and  {)ri>sperity  upon  a  scale  of  gigantic  magnitude,  I  trust  the 
same  ppirlt  of  liberality  will  be  iiianifcsted  by  the  mcrcluuitB 
of  each  of  those  cities.  The  enteiiirise  means  to  work  faith- 
fully for  ^vcry  Southern  cifv,  without  the  slightest  favoritism 
to  either.  But  it  means  to  do  much  more  than  this — it  means 
to  work  not  oidy  faithfully,  but  triumi>hantly,  for  every  Soath- 
em  citizen.  If  it  could  be  content  with  watching  over  mere 
petty  interests;  if  it  had  no  nobler  ambition  tliau  to  benefit 
this  or  tliat  particular  locality,  irrespective  of  the  general  ad- 
vancement of  the  alaveliolding  States,  it  had  never  had  its 
origin  in  my  brain.  Sonthern  deliverance,  from  commercial 
inequality  in  this  Union,  intluenced  the  prejmration  of  the 
project.  From  that  purjjose  no  one  whoso  itatriotiem  ia  su- 
perior to  his  selHalniess  will  ever  want  it  to  depart. 

The  enterprise  has  been  assailed  in  tlio  North  as  a  Union 
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desti'oying  one,  and  I  liavo  met  witb  Union — at-any-cost — ad- 
vocatoa  south  of  Masim  ami  Dixon's  line  who  seemed  disposed 
to  believe  that  sucli  was  its  inevit-ahle  tendency.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  determine  which  of  the  two  of  those  opponents  is  de- 
serving of  the  severest  reprob.itinn — the  one  for  its  reckless 
mendacity,  or  the  other  for  it;3  crouching  timidity.  The  enter- 
prise has  no  such  hidden  purpoao  in  contemplation  as  a 
division  of  the  States.  On  the  contrary,  one  of  its  primary 
objects  is  to  Htrengthen,  not  impair,  the  compromises  of  the 
Cuustitntioii — those  compromises  conceived  in  wisdom  and 
perfected  by  patriotism,  which  are  the  only  reliable  guardians 
of  our  fcnkM'jil  political  system,  and  without  a  faitliful  obser- 
vance of  which,  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  that  system 
cannot,  and  I  am  quite  free  to  say  ought  not,  in  my  opinion, 
to  cuntinue  to  exist.  In  order  that  there  might  be  no  possible 
misconception  of  the  th'sigiis  of  the  proposed  enterprise  I  was 
careful  to  state  in  the  pamphlet  which  gave  the  scheme  pub- 
licity, that — 

"  It  contemplatest  iiofliinj;  more  traitorous  tban  a  cnmmcroial  fortifi- 
cation of  the  South  ai^fiinst  the  political  eiicroachmciit.s  of  the  North. 
Whon  the  shivelnvMing  Stiiteji  rise  in  their  commercial  majesty,  and 
manifi'st  unmi;sUikealily  that  tlicy  can  act  an  well  as  talk — tlia^  they 
eau  cxccnto  as  well  as  resolve — that  they  know  how  to  appreciate 
natiiral  commercial  allies  abroad,  and  are  prepare"!  to  dispense  wilh 
intermeiliate  agencies  at  Lome,  which  "eat  mit  their  substance" — then 
-will  venomous  Frce-s«"iili»m  be  siibiliied,  and  Abolition  fanaticism  itself 
brought  to  a  sense  of  right.  Thus,  honorable  union  to  tlie  South  may 
be  secured." 

Now,  if  this  be  Union  destroying  doctrine  then  am  I  bold 
to  avow  that  I  shall  never  desire  more  honorable  distinction 
tlian  to  be  found  in  the  fnmt  rank  of  tJie  army  of  tlie  destruc- 
tives. I  should  despise  the  existence  whicu  I  cherish  if  I 
could  entertain  or  express  sentiments  on  the  subject  differing 
from  those  which  I  intended  for  general  conciliation,  for  I 
should  regard  myself  as  meiuily  fuitiiless  to  right,  and  a  poor 
craven  in  i)rinciple.  If  it  be  Union  dividiiuj  to  endeavor  to 
secure  perinaneutly  Tlie  interests  of  the  South,  then  was  Wash- 
ington a  Union  flividcr.  The  Statin  Ferry  project  aims  at 
nothing  worse  than  a  complete  development  of  the  policy 
which  that  gfxMike  personage  himself  distinctly  initiated 
immediately  after  the  achievement  of  our  National  Indepeu- 
dence.  lie,  alone,  foresaw  when  the  visions  of  his  renowned 
c( (temporaries  seem  to  have  been  obscured  in  rclutiou  to  its 
destiny,  what  the  country  behind  the  A])palachian  chain 
was  ultimately  to  become.  His  unerring  sagacity  penetrated 
the  distant  future,  and  beholding  with  the  certainty  of  reality 
the  vixst  amplification  of  the  resources  of  that  country  tlie 


intnifion  whicli  inspired  \m  patriofism,  inspired  also  his 
fitateemansliip.  Ho  was  properly  iinbaeO,  I'ruia  the  moment 
our  liberties  were  won,  with  the  raramonnt  importance  of 
opening  thnnigh  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  an  ontlet  to  the  pro- 
ducts, anil  an  inlet  to  tlie  supplies  t>f  the  West,  the  Northwest, 
and  Sonthweet.  To  accomplish  this  great  object,  there  was, 
as  in  all  he  ever  undertook,  no  exertion  to  be  made  to  which 
be  did  not  prove  himself  e(iual — no  privation  to  undergo  to 
which  he  dud  not  uncomplauiliigly  submit.  Tlie  knowledge 
which  he  aetjuired  as  the  youthful  subject  of  a  king,  by  care- 
ful and  frequent  examination  of  the  country  between  the 
Potomac  ana  Ohio  riverb,  was  invaluable  to  him  as  the  retired 
founder  of  a  Republic.  On  the  let  of  September,  17S1,  shortly 
aft*r  the  fortunes  of  war  in  behalf  of  America  had  resulted  in 
the  blesi.^ings  of  victorious  peace,  he  proceeded  to  a  minute  ex- 
ploration of  the  routes  which  he  had  previously  traced  bctweea 
those  rivers.  Upon  his  return  from  this  exploration  he  com- 
menced an  active  correspondence  with  many  of  the  most 
prominent  men  in  Virginia  and  elsewhere,  with  respect  to  the 
public  work  with  which  his  mind  wassoearnesllypre-occupied. 
His  lettei-s  are  so  re])letein  useful  instruction,  so  admirably  cal- 
culated to  benefit  the  cause  in  wlioso  interests  we  are  liere,  so 
singularly  applicable  in  mopt  particulars  to  the  present  period, 
that  I  am  jiersuadedyou  will  not  consider  your  time  idly  con- 
snmed  in  listening  to  a  number  of  the  more  relevant  passages 
which  they  contain.  To  Benjamin  Harrison,  Governor  of 
Virginia,  he  wi'ote  from  Mount  Vernon,  under  date  of  October 
10,  1784: 

^B>**I  shall  tiikc  the  liberty  now,  my  dear  sir,  to  8n^i?st  a  niiitlcr 
^i^ich  wodii  (it'  I  am   not  too  short-siglitcd  a  fK>litician)  mark  your 
adminktratif'ti  as  an  important  era  in  the  annaU  of  this  coHiitry,  if  it 
shoulil  be  rc(!Oinnicn(]cd  by  you  and  adopted  by  tbc  Assembly. 

"  ft  bas  long  been  my  decifJed  opinion,  tiiat  the  mhortest,  easiest, 
and  b'sat  expensive  comnnniieation  with  the  invaluable  ami  extcnsivo 
conntrj"  back  of  us,  woulJ  be  by  one  or  both  of  the  rivers  of  this  .State, 
«liii;K  have  tlieir  sources  in  the  Appalachian  mountains." 

"Taking  Detroit,  then  (which  is  pottiunr  ourselves  in  as  unfavorable 
S  point  of  view  as  we  ean  well  bo  placed  in,  because?  it  is  ujKin  tl>e 
line  of  the  Rrifish  territory.)  i«  a  point  by  which,  as  I  have  already 
obserTe<h  all  lliut  part  of  the  trade  must  come,  it  appoarn  from  the 
statement  inclosed,  that  the  tide-waters  of  the  Suxic  are  nearer  to  it 
by  une  hundred  and  8ixty-eig;ht  miles,  thiin  those  of  the  river  St. 
^■kwrcacc,  or  those  of  the  lIu<Lfion  at  Albany  by  1?G  miles." 

iJHHDltis  iimch  with  resj)eet  to  rival  States.     Let  me  now  take  a  short 
f^MBTaT  our  own;  and,   being  aware  of  the  objections  which  are  in 
tlic  way.  I  will,  in  order  to  contrast  them,  enumerate  thciu  with  th« 
Ivantagcs. 
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"The  first  and  principle  one  is  the  unfnrlunaie  jraloimy  wlucli  ever 
has,  ami  it  is  to  be  feared  ever  will  prevail,  lest  one  part  of  the  Statu 
should  obtain  an   mlvantage  over  the  otlier  parts,  as  if  the  benefit*  of 
\  the  trsuio  were  not  dilfiisive  and  beneficial  to  all.     Thosn  follows  a  train 
^of  dirtieultics,  namely,  that  our  people  arc  already  heavily  taxed  ;  thai 
we  have  no  money ;  that  the  advantage*  of  this  trade  are  remote ; 
that  tlie  most  direct  route  for  it  ia  throufrh  other  States,  over  which 
I  we  Lave  no  control ;  that  the  routes  over  which  we  have  no  control 
I  Are  o-s  di.stant  ua  either  of  those  which  lead  to  Philadelphia,  Albany, 
I  or  Montreal ;  that  a  sufficient  spirit  of  commerce  doc*  not  pervade 
'the  citizens  of  this  commonwealth  ;  and  that  we  are,  in  fact,  doing 
I  for  others  what  they  ought  to  do  for  themselves.         *         ♦         • 
j      "For  my  own  part,  I  think  it  highly  probable,  that  upon  the  strict- 
est scrutiny,  if  the  Falls  of  the  Great  Kenawha  can  be  made  navigable, 
[or  a  short  portage  be  had  there,  it  will  be  found  of  equal  importance 
and  convenience  to  improve  the  navigation  of  both  the  James  and 
Potomac.     The  latter,  I  am  fully  persuaded,  nflfords  the  nearest  com- 
munication with  the  lakes ;  but  James  river  maybe  more  couvenient 
I  for  all  the  settlers  bclow^  the  moulh  of  the  Great  Kenawha,  and  for 
\  Bonie  distance  perhaps  above  and  west  of  it."  *  «  • 

"  I  tronsidcr  Uums«'y''8  discovery  for  working  boats  against  the  stream, 
bv  mechanical  power  princijially,  as  not  only  a  very  fortunate  inven- 
tion for  these  States,  in  gineral,  but  as  one  of  those  ciri-uuistances 
I  which  have  combined  to  render  tlae  present  time  favorable  above  all 
I  otheifi  for  lixiug,  if  we  are  dispo.sed  to  avail  oui-selvea  of  them,  a  large 
portion  of  the  trade  of  the  Western  country  iu  the  bos<">m  of  this  Stale 
'  nrevoeably." 

To  RicLard  Henry  Lee  he  wrote,  iindor  date  of  ilount 
Vernou,  December  14,  17S4  : 

"The  Assemblies  of  Virginia  and  Maryland  have  now  under  con- 
]  sidcration  the  extension  of  the  inland  navigation  of  the  Ilivers  Potomac 
and  James,  and  opening  a  communication  between  them  and  the  West- 
em  waters.  They  seem  fully  impressed  with  the  polilii^al,  a-s  well  aa 
tlio  ctimniercial  advantages,  which  would  result  from  the  acconiplish- 
I  mcnt  of  these  great  objects;  and  I  hope  will  embrace  tlie  present 
moment  to  put  them  in  n  train  for  execution." 

To  David   Humphreys  he  wrote,   under  date   of  Jltfount 
Vernou,  July  25,  17S5  : 

"My  attention  is  more  immediately  engaged  in  a  project,  wbicL  I 

think  big  with  great  political,  as  well  as  commercial,  advantage*  to 

I  the  States,  especially  the  middle  ones;  it  is  b}*  removing  tlic  obsimo- 

I  tions  and  extending  the  inland  navigation  of  our  rivers,  to  bring  the 

States  on  the  Atl.intic  in  close  connection  with  those  forming  to  the 

westward  by  a  short  and  easy  transportation.     Without  this,  I  can 

easily  conceive  they  will  have  ditferent  views,  8C[mrate  intcresta,  and 

lothor  connections." 

To  Ileurv  Lee  he  wrote,  under  date  of  Mount  Vernon, 
June  18,  itSG: 
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"The  advniitngos  with  which  tht*  inland  navigation  of  the  Rivers 
Potomac  and  James  are  pregnant,  must  strilce  every  mind  that  reason* 
npon  the  subject"  *  ♦  •  ♦  ♦  ♦'t 

"  Clear  I  am  that  it  would  be  for  the  interest  of  the  Westpm  settlers^ 
as  low  down  the  Ohio  as  the  Big  Kcnawha,  and  hack  to  the  ]iike»,  t0< 
bring  their  produce  through  one  of  the  channels  1  have  named ;  but] 
the  way  inu»t  be  clo.irod,  and  made  eiv^y  and  obvious  to  thcui,  or  cli 
the  ease  with  which  people  glide  down  the  streams  will  give  a  difi'erentl 
bias  to  their  tliinking  and  acting.  Wlicnever  the  new  State*  bccomM 
BO  populous  and  so  extended  t<>  the  westward  as  really  to  need  it,  tlierw 
will  then  be  no  power  which  can  deprive  them  wf  tlie  use  of  the  MississipiQ 
pi." 

******** 

To  Tliomfts  Jefferson,  tlien  in  Europe,  he  wrote,  under  date  of  J 
Mount  Vernon,  August  1,  17S6  :  • 

"We  have  no  news  of  importAnce ;  and,  if  wo  had,  I  should  hardly 
bo  in  the  way  of  learning  it,  as  I  divide  my  time  between  the  «uperi^^ 
tend\?ncc  of  opening  the  navigation  of  our  rivers,  and  attention  to  m; 
private  concerns." 

And  a^ain,  to  the  same,  on  the  1st  of  January,  17SS : 

"  T!ie  account  generally  agree  as  to  its  being  a  flat  country  between 
the  wntvrn  of  Lake  Erie  ami  the  liig  lieaver,  but  differ  veiy  muolt 
witli  respect  to  the  distance  between  their  sources,  tlieir  na\  igution, 
and  the  incouvenitinces  which  would  attend  the  cutting  of  a  canal  be«" 
twecn  them.  ^Voin  the  be.st  infonnation  1  have  been  able  to  obtiiio 
of  that  countr}',  the  sources  of  the  Muskingum  and  Cyahoga  approach 
nearer  to  each  otlier  than  the  Big  Beaver;  but  a  eommumcatioii 
tliroogh  the  Muskingum  would  be  more  circuitous  and  diflicuit,  having 
the  Ohio  to  a  greater  extont  to  ascend,  nnle&s  the  latter  could  be 
avoided  by  opening  a  eonmmiiicatioit  between  Jatiu-s  river  and  lh9 
Great  Kenawha,  or  between  the  Little  Kenawlia  and  tlie  west  branch 
of  the  Monongahela,  which  is  said  to  be  very  practicable  by  a  short 
portu^^." 

To  William  Irvine  lie  wrote,  under  date  of  Mount  Vei'iion, 
February  IS,  1708: 

"  1.  Coald  a  channel  once  be  opened  to  convey  the  fur  and  peltry 
from  tlic  lakes  into  the  eastern  country,  its  advant'igiv*  would  be  ao 
obrions  as  to  induce  an  opinion  that  it  wouhl,  in  a  t>hurt  time,  becomo 
tlic  channel  of  conveyance  for  much  tlie  greater  part  of  the  conunodt 
ti©8  brought  fi'om  thence. 

"  2,  The  tr.'ide,  whii'h  has  been  carried  on  between  New  York  and 
tl>at  qunHi-r,  is  subject  to  great  inconveniences  from  the  length  of  th« 
commnniiution,  number  of  p(jrlage-'i,  and  at  seiiJions  from  Jee,  yet  ife 
has,  notwithstanding,  been  prosecuted  with  success. 

"I  shall  feel  my:<eh'much  obliged,  by  any  further  infonnation  that 
you  nuiy  find  time  and  inclination  to  communicate  to  mc  on  till/ 
head." 
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To  the  Earl  of  Bnclian  he  wrote : — "  To  evince  that  oiir 
views  are  expanded,  I  take  the  liberty  of  eendiiig  yon  the 
plan  of  a  new  city,  situated  ahont  the  centre  of  the  Union  of 
tlieee  States,  whicn  is  designed  for  the  permanent  peat  of  tho 
Government.  And  we  are  at  this  moment  butiily  engaged, 
and  fnr  advanced  in  extending  the  inland  navigation  of  tJie 
river  Potomac  on  which  it  stands,  and  f!ie  Itranches  thereof 
through  a  tract  of  as  rich  country  for  hundreds  of  luilcs  as 
any  in  the  world  ;  and  little  douht  is  entertained  that  in  ten 
years,  if  lot't  nndisturbed,  wo  shall  open  a  communication  by 
water  witli  all  the  lakes,  northwest  and  westward  of  ns,  witn 
whioh  we  have  territorial  connections,  and  an  inland  naviga- 
tion in  a  few  yeai"s  more,  from  Rhode  Island  to  Georgia,  m- 
inclusively,  partly  by  cuts  through  the  great  bay«  and  rounds, 
and  partly  between  the  islands  4ind  sand-banks — and  the 
main  from  Albemarle  Sound  tu  the  river  St.  Mary's." 

In  a  work  cutitled,  "  Journal  of  Travels,"  by  Elkanah 
Watson,  the  following  extracts  are  to  be  found: — "January 
23,  1785,  at  two  o'clock,  I  arrived  at  MouTit  Vermm,  wita 
letters  of  introduction  from  Gen.  Green  ami  Col.  Fit/gei'ald, 
to  the  greatest  man  th.nt  ever  lived,  take  him  all  in  all,  in  any 
age  or  country,  ancient  or  modern.  *  *  *  His  converga- 
tion  was  }>rincipally  turned  to  the  inteiior  country,  and  open- 
ing the  navigation  by  locks  and  canals  at  the  Seneca  Creek 
and  Little  FalU.  His  mind  a|>po;irGd  absorbed  and  devoted 
to.  this  great  ohiect,  now  in  ejiniest  contemplation.  *  »  • 
To  eftiiiilish  also  the  probability  that  tho  fur  trade  from 
Detroit  will  take  this  direction,  he  produced  me  the  following 
estimate,  which  I  copied  from  his  mannscript,  in  bin  ]>resence 
and  with  his  aid  :  From  Detroit  at  the  head  of  Lake  Erie 
■via  Fort  Pitt  (now  Pittsburg)  and  Fort  Cundjerland  at  the 
head  of  tlie  Potomac,  (to  Alexandria,)  GOT  miles ;  to  Rich- 
mond 840 ;  to  Philadelphia  741 ;  to  Albany  943  ;  to  Montreal 
9.iS.  TIiU8  it  appears  that  Alexandria  is  348  miles  nearer 
Detroit  than  Montreal,  with  only  two  carrying  places  of  about 
4r(»  niihs.  Since  my  early  coiuniencement  as  a  traveller,  in 
1777,  I  have  been  constantly  impressed  with  the  importance 
of  canals  to  connect  the  various  waters  in  America.  This 
imjjression  was  much  increased  by  seeing  many,  and  travel- 
ling on  several  in  Europe.  But  I  confess  hearing  of  nothing 
else  for  two  days  from  the  persuasive  tongue  of  this  great 
man  has  tairlv  infected  me  with  the  crtnuf  nujni'a." 

Tlius,  ^Ir.  IPrcsiilent,  the  correspondence  and  convci'sation 
of  Washington,  conclusively  prove  that  his  most  anxious  pub- 
lic conctMii  was  to  create  a  comniercial  e^piipoise,  by  means  of 
the  natural  advantages  afforded  by  the  C-liesapeake,  which 
would  operate  as  a  preventive  to  that  political  power  which 
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the  Tforth  would  naturally  eiuleavor  to  derive  from  its  affilia- 
tioD& — proceeding  I'rom  eniignilion  and  other  causes — with 
the  West,  aud  tlirough  that  equilibrium  preserve  the  stability 
of  til e  Union. 

In  accepting  the  Presidency  of  the  Kepublic,  Wnphington 
neceesarily  Ijad  to  relinquish  the  Presideucy  of  tlie  Fotoma© 
company.     As  he  was  all  in  all  to  this  company,  the  share- 
holders thereof  became   grievously  dispirited  on  account  of 
the  h>sfi  which  tliey  had   been  submitted  to  in  his  reluctant 
withdrawal,  hut,  notwithstaudini?,  the  work  was  not  totally' 
abandone<l  until  it  was  determined  to  supersede  it  by  the  Chesa- ' 
peakc  and  Ohio  Canal.     In  the  meantime  the  exam])le  of  its 
never-living  prnjector,  was  not  lo-^t  on  Dc  Witt  Clinton,  who 
by  emulating  it  \nth  unwavering  fidelity, succeeded  in  placing  • 
the  8tate  of  !New  York,  far  in  advance  of  any  other  State 
in  the  Union,  in    wealth  and  population,     lie  diverted  that 
very  fraftic  from  the  West  tiv  the  Hudson,  which  forty  years 
before  Washington  had  matured  plans  ftir  drawing  to   the 
Chesapeake.     Ine  ovei'shndowing  benefits  resulting  from  the 
Erie  Canal,  which  was  the  internal  improvement  feature  of ' 
the  age,  excited    the  friend.-,  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Canal  to  active  exertion.     A  mole  enthusiastic  body  of  men 
never  assembled  for  thepnnnotioi)  4if  an  interest  thantnat  which 
met  at  Wa,*hington  on  tlie  Otli  of  November,  1823,  for  ]ier« 
fecting  plans  for  the  speedy  excavation  of  that  great  contem- 
plated internal  channel  of  transportation.     Though  a  mere  • 
youth,  I  was  present  at  its  deliberations  as  a  Bpectator,  and 
an  intensely  interested  one,  rejoicing  then,  as  has  been  the 
jpase  ever  since,  in  all  that  was  transpiring  calculated  to  ce-| 
^ent  the  bonds  between  the  Soutliern  and  Middle  country,  j 
and  the  rapidly  rising  States  and  Territories.     In  itssolicituoo  j 
on    the  subject  the  stately  National  InUUlgencer  took  the 
load  »»f  its  coteraporaries.     In  its  issue  of  the  morning  of  the 
meeting,  it  remarKed,  among  other  things  : 

"  Had  the  good  Washington  lived  to  see  this  day,  how  would 
it  have  joved  his  patriotic  heart  to  witness  so  united  and  ear-/ 
neet  an  eti'urt  to  accomplish  this  great  and  favorite  (jbject  of! 
national  improvement.   His  comprehensive  mind,  his  accnratftj 
acfpiaintanee  with  the  tojiograpiiy  of  his  country,  had  long] 
improbfeed  him  with  the  immense  utility,  and  convinced  hiic 
of  (ho  i)racticability  of  this  work.     It  became,  tlieret'ore,  on« 
of  the  favorite  objects  of  his  conteniplntion.     His  wislies,  ia-1 
deeil,  led  him  to  be  tofi  sanguine  as  to  the  pori«jd  of  its  com- 
pletion, but  in  this  we  tru.st  he  will  not  have  greatly  erred.' 

A  short  time  previously  that  temperate  and  dignified  joup*^ 
iial,  distinguished  under  its  present  editors,  then,  as  now, 
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fur  its  a1)ility  and  Bober-miiidednese,  craplojcd  die  following 
enipliatic  language : 

"  We  rejoice  in  the  indications  of  the  growing  popularity 
of  this  magnificent  project.  It  cannot  be  but  that  tlie  eyea 
of  the  people  of  the  Soutliern  and  Middle  States  will  be  open- 
ed to  tiie  importance  of  an  efiectnal  exertion  to  prevent  the 
State  of  Kew  York  from  moiio^vdizing  all  the  commerce  and 
consequently  all  the  wealth  of  the  Union." 

This,  sir,  is  prccieely  the  end  which  tli'e  Steam  Ferry  pro- 
ject wishes  to  accomplish.  It  desires  to  make  an  "eflectual 
exertion  "  to  prevent  New  York  from  retaining — (monopo- 
lized it,  bhe  has  already,) — all  the  commerce  ot  the  Union. 
It  would  not  wronc  that  populous  State,  which  proudly  bcare 
the  apjicHatiou  of  Empire,  and  beai-s  it  not  without  reason, 
when  bho  counts  her  Southern  commercial  dependencies,  and 
agricultural  vassals,  but  it  would  ritflit  that  vast  Southern  di- 
vision of  country  the  profits  on  wliose  frugal  earoings  she 
realizes  through  an  unnatural  channel  of  traffic. 

The  conception  of  the  grandeur  and  excellence  of  the  re- 
sults, political  and  material,  by  a  development  of  the  Chesapeake 
through  its  proper  commercial  allies,  was  that  of  the  "father 
of  his  country.  In  his  day  and  generation  the  iron-road  was 
unknown  on  earth,  nor  had  that  motive  power  been  discover- 
ed which  in  its  might  moves  with  the  agility  of  the  antelope 
over  sky-capped  m  -nntains  and  througli  tempest-convulsed 
seas;  but  a  faith  in  the  future,  cordially  entertained  by  him, 
which  never  despaire  !  or  faltered,  strengthened  jierhapa  by  tlie 
foreshadowings  m  Runsey's  invention,  doubtless  revealed  to 
his  sight  that  Pittsbmg  and  Detroit,  and  the  country  drained 
by  the  Upper  Lakes,  and  the  Ohio,  and  tlie  Mississippi,  and 
tlioir  tributaries,  would  eventually,  under  judicious  manage- 
ment, seek  tlie  most  suitable  outer  harlxu-  ctf  the  Chesapeake 
for  direct  communication  with  the  inhabitants  of  foreign 
Powei-s  and  States.  Thanks,  a  thonsand  tliauks,  to  the  genius 
of  a  Fulton,  a  Watt,  a  Stei)hensou,  and  a  Brunei,  that  hour 
seems  at  last  to  l)e  liastening.  Yes  ! — The  nol)le  conception 
was  that  of  the  noblest  of  mortals — a  just  Union  saving  con- 
ception, a  Southern  and  Western  develtiplng  conception,  an 
anti-sectional  monopoly  conception.  That  Proviaence  in 
which  he  implicitly  relied  in  the  darkest  hours  of  his  military 
career  appeai-s  now,  through  its  agencies,  to  be  making  a  still 
more  striking  manifestation  of  its  appreciation  of  his  pure, 
his  almost  unoartbh-,  disinterestedness  while  living.  IIow 
consoling,  how  hofjeful  the  reflection  ! — since  in  every  thought 
that  he  nurtured  in  connection  with  jiublic  affairs,  there  was 
love  for  his  countrymen  and  a  prayer  for  his  couutiy. 


"WTien,  eir,  about  two  years  ago,  I  firet  coiitciujiliik-d  the 
proporti<ins  of  the  Levjatuan  Bteunitship,  I  could  not  refrain 
fi'otu  C'xcluiining  to  the  friends  who  were  with  me  : — "  Here  ia 
the  interpretation  of  the  purpose  for  which  buch  a  water  as 
the  Clic8iipcake  was  created !  llvvn  is  the  priuciplu  iu  ship 
architecture  which  will  hoist  New  Yoik  out  of  the  advantages 
which  ehe  enjoys  in  commerce  and  navigation  I  Here  i»  the 
iustrnmcnt  wuinh  will  make  tlio  South  its  own  carrier  and  im- 
porter, and  thus  cynsolidate  the  Waghingtonian  policy  !"  Let 
us  promjitly  and  vigorously  employ  the  i)rincipie  which  is  iu 
this  instrument  iu  our  service,  and  it  will  strangle  the  serpent 
which  has  stealthily  entered  fjoni  tJic  dark  reccBses  of  the 
North  our  iKditlcal  paradise.  Let  us  command  with  it  that 
traffic  which  rightfiilly  belongs  to  us  Ity  the  laws  of  location, 
and  other  furtuitous  circumstances,  and  we  shall  accomplish  a 
commercial  decentralization  of  invaluable  jiolilical  bccurity 
to  the  Jiepublic.  Encroachments  upon  tiie  Constitution  will 
tlien  cease,  fur  a  tower  of  eti-ength  will  have  thus  been  con- 
Btmcted  for  its  durable  sustenance,  which  will  detiantly  reply 
to  sncli  enemies  as  may  attempt  the  desecration  of  any  of  its 

Srovisions,  in   the   language  in  which  Lcouidas  replied  to 
Xerxes. 

Nor  may  I,  in  this  connection,  be  unmindful  of  the  ser- 
vicca  of  the  late  sage  of  Monticello  in  his  solicitude  to 
confirm  the  policy  which  a  Washington  deemed  essential 
to  the  iinion  of  the  States,  and  the  internal  peace  of  the 
States.  Tlie  latter,  as  has  been  seen,  observed  in  uiie  of 
his  letters  : — "Whenever  the  new  States  become  so  pii[julous 
and  so  extended  to  the  westward  us  really  to  need  it,  there 
will  be  nil  power  to  deprive  them  of  the  use  of  tlie  Mississip- 
pi." Jeilerson  acted  upon  the  corndiorating  denmnstrations, 
which  were  strikingly  furnished  him  fiouj  time  to  linte,  of  the 
inevitable  verification  of  this  prediction,  and  by  anticipating 
it  through  masterly  diplomacy,  "  filled  the  measure  "  of  hia 
country's  and  his  own  glory,  oy  the  ficqinsition  of  the  slave 
Territory  of  Louisiana.  For  this,  if  there  were  nothing  else 
to  endear  his  memory  in  our  ati'ections,  we  «iwe  iiim  a  debt 
of  giatitude  which  it  were  an  imbossibility  for  us  ever  to  re- 
move. Witliout  thatTemtory  and  Texas — (your  own  brilliant 
achievement,  Mr.  I're8ideut,and  permit  me  to  add  the  achieve- 
ment of  a  far-sighted,  superior  statesmanship,  which  ]ilaccs 
your  name  on  the  imperishable  scroll  of  fame  in  the  closest 
aBsociation  with  those  of  your  two  immortal  [iredecessors,)  we 
should  tivday  scarcely  be  an  atom,  as  respects  intluence,  in  the 
gcale  of  the  Union,  if  indeed,  we  had  not  been  ruled  out  ot  it, 
politically  annihilated  long  ago.  As  the  devoted  pusthumouu 
adherents  of  a  Washington  and  a  Jeti'erson,  iu  a  cause  which 
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■was  next  as  near  to  their  hearts  ne  countiy  itself,  ■we  can  \rell  af- 
fonl,  as  far  as  relates  to  that  all-important  cause,  indeed  we  are 
admonished  hy  every  consideration  of  propriety  to  do  bo — to 
escliew  party  politics  entirely,  to  hp  Southerners  in  fact  nnd  in 
truth  not  only  for  the  sake  of  the  South,  bnt  also  for  the  sake 
of  the  Union.  As  one  of  those  adherents,  yicldinff  to  nrtne  in 
fidelity  and  ardor,  bnt  to  many  in  ability  and  iiiflufncc,  I 
find  no  little  incentive  to  nij-  exertions  in  the  steadfast  belief 
•whieh  I  entertain  that,  if  they  -were  at  present  of  this  world's 
■number,  I  should  enjoy  their  enconrawing  smiles,  jnst,  sir, 
as  I  appreciate  your  presence  and  presidency  over  tlic  delibe- 
rations of  this  assembly. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  time  the  Steam  Ferry  project  ■was  origi- 
nated, I  distinctly  foresaw  that  it  would  have  to  encounter  a 
formidable  enemy  in  croahing  iiicrcduliti/,'  but,  as  I  believed 
then,  and  am  now  perfectly  satisfied  is  the  case,  not  an  invinci- 
ble one.  It  is  not  wonderful  that  this  iiitluonee  should  bo  reso- 
lutely arrayed  against  snch  a  gigantic  enterprize,  when  it  is 
recollected  that  it  has  been  consistent  in  its  li(:»stility  to  every 
valuable  discovery  of  science,  and  every  benign  undertaking 
of  energy,  in  embrvo,  As  in  remote  by-gouc  ages,  so  now; 
even  ti.xed  facts,  acliieving  important  ameliorations,  scarcely 
serve  to  afford  it  an  excuse  for  a  cessation  of  hostilities.  It 
is  most  aptly  illustrated  in  t!»c  recorded  statement  that  when 
the  doctrine  was  first  amiounced  by  Galileo  that  the  eaMh 
turned  anmnd  the  sun — the  sun  remaining  stationary  in  tho 
UnivcJ-sc — the  Huly  Fathere  of  the  itupiisition,  alarmed  at 
eo  daring  an  innovation,  proceeded  to  dfchiro  that  the  first  of 
these  propositions  was  false  and  heretical,  and  the  other  erro- 
neous in  point  of  faith.  Tliey  pledged  themselves  to  believe 
that  the  earth  was  stationary,  and  the  sun  moveable.  This 
pledge,  however,  had  n<it  the  slightest  effect  in  changing  the 
natural  order  of  things.  It  seems  that  tlie  snn  continued  to 
Stand  still,  and  the  earth  to  move  around  it,  the  holy  pledge 
to  the  contrary,  n<itwith5tanding.  T\\v  Holy  Fathers  of  that 
epoch  would,  if  they  were  living,  find  a  devoted  disciple  in 
the  crotikiiig  inrrfdulity  of  the  i)resont  period.  To  satisfy  the 
inordinate  misgivings  of  this  incoMsiderate  disbeliever,  it  is 
not  euDiigh  that  the  invisible  sjiirit  of  the  air  has  been  made 
to  conform  to  our  bidding  in  cojiveying  njessages  to  the  most 
distant  points  of  civilization  ;  that  carbon  and  water  are  per- 
forming the  labor  of  millions  of  men;  that  the  track  which 
the  storm-king  traverses  on  the  ocean  has  been  marked  out 
■with  almost  reliable  certaiuty;  an<l  that  numerous  other  in- 
Tentions  and  di.^coveries  have  been  made  before  which  the 
ods  of  ancient  fable  would  have  been  ashamed  to  hold  Oieir 
eaven.     It  still  doubts  on,  finds  fault  "with  everytliijig 
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ting  to  sttlntary  progress,  while  it  neither  originates  nor  exe- 
cutes aiiytliinjj.  In  the  discoveries  of  a  Cohimlnis,  a  Newton, 
and  a  Frankhn,  the  obstinate  opposition  which  it  manifested 
is  distinctly  perceptible  to  my  mind's  eye.  If  it  were  not  an- 
tagonistic to  the  Steam  Ferry,  I  should  seriously  question 
whether  that  project  contained  within  itself  the  germ  of  en- 
larged usefulness.  It  will  gravely,  and,  in  the  most  confident 
terms  assert,  that  the  Lcviiitimn  can  never  be  launched ;  that, 
if  she  can  be  launched,  she  can  never  be  propelled ;  that,  if 
she  can  be  propelled,  she  can  never  be  tilled;  that,  if  she  can 
be  filled,  the  time  retpiircd  for  the  operation  will  preclude  the 
possibility  of  her  being  profitable  to  her  owners;  and,  that,  if 
she  should  be  profitable  to  her  ownere,  no  benefits  are  to  be 
derived  from  expedition  on  the  ttcean,  or  a  redaction  in  the 
price  of  freights.  Arrogance  without  ini^trnction,  or  boldness 
without  wisdom,  is  a  ridiculous  intermeddk'r  in  the  saluturv 
enactments  of  the  world.  The  tame  prattle  of  the  parrot  edi- 
fies no  one,  but  all  may  profit  by  the  examjde  contained  in 
the  silence  of  the  bird  of  Jove  wlien  mesisuring,  in  his  eyrie, 
the  space  of  the  upper  chambers  of  the  worht  in  which  ho 
eoara. 

The  most  sanguine  inventors  and  projectors  have  not  un- 
frcqucntly  been  left  far  in  the  rear  of  speedy  reality  with 
reference  to  the  capa<.'ity  of  their  inventions  and  projects. 
Tljis  is  forcibly  exemplified  in  a  letter  from  Robert  Fulton, 
the  so-designated  prince  of  wild  enthusiasts  of  his  times,  which 
reads  thus,  as  copied  fmm  the  original,  in  the  possession  of 
Colonel  Force,  ot  Washington,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for 
the  most  of  the  extracts  which  I  have  introduced : 

Kalorama,  (near  Washington,) 

Jamuii-y  9,  ISll. 
DeakSir  :  Having  an  unfortunate  bile,  and  being  altogether 
eo  unwell  that  I  shall  pmbably  not  be  able  to  get  out  of  the 
house  for  a  fortnight,  I  shall  be  happy  to  have  some  conversa- 
ti(»n  with  you  on  your  steamboat  inventions  and  ex]>erience. 
Although  1  do  not  see  by  what  means  a  boat  containing  one 
hundred  tons  of  meirhundize  can  be  driven  six  miles  an  hour 
in  still  water,  yet,  when  you  assert  your  perfect  confideiice  in 
Buch  success,  there  may  bo  something  more  in  your  courhina- 
tiona  than  I  am  aware  of.  As  such  success  wtndd  be  of  infi- 
nite national  imiiortnnce,  I  should  feel  disposed,  on  t-he  prin- 
ciples of  patriotism,  to  give  the  essay  ever}'  aid  ;  at  the  same 
time  to  make  such  an  arrangement  as  would  secure  you  am- 
ple fortune.  To  prove  yom-  principles  by  practice,  it  has  oc- 
curred tome  that  one  of  two  things;  might  be  done :  cither 
that  you  find  some  one  to  join  yoti  witfi  fimds  to  hiu'ld  the 
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boat,  and,  if  you  Bucceed  to  run  six  miles  an  hour  in  still 
■watei'  with  one  hundred  tons  of  merchandize,  I  will  contract 
to  reinihui-HC  the  cost  of  the  boat,  and  to  give  you  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  d(.>llar8  for  your  patent;  or,  if  you  can 
convince  me  of  the  success  by  drawiutcs  or  demonbti-ations,  I 
will  join  you  in  the  expenses  and  prohts.  Please  to  tliiuk  of 
this,  and  have  the  g<x)dness  to  let  me  hear  from  you  as  soon 
as  possible. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

EGBERT  FULTON. 

To  DOCTOK  TnOBNTOS. 

This  letter,  sir,  was  written  some  months  after  tho  first 
steamboat  liad  ascended  the  lludson,  and  yet  the  cnthusiaetic 
inventor  could  not  imagine  how  one  hundred  tons  of  mei- 
chaudize  could  be  propelled  in  still  water,  six  miles  an  hour, 
by  tho  bantling  of  uis  genius.  Forty  yciu-s  alYerwards,  five 
times  as  large  an  amount  wjis  proi)elfed  twenty  niile*.  Most 
instructively,  to  such  an  are  willing  to  learn,  does  Geueral 
Cass  remark  in  his  late  Marietta  speech : 

"  Fifty -ono  yeore  ago  I  was  a  ronn^  man,  represcntine  this  county  in  the 
Legislature  of  this  State,  vbeo  tJiuse  pioneer  »tcatuboat  bnildert,  Mmen.  Ful- 
tun  and  Livingston,  made  a  propodition  to  onrState  aathoriticit  to  eatablith  line* 
of  pBBwnger  oiid  freiRht  bnnta  on  the  Oliio,  propelled  by  steata  against  tli«  cur- 
rent at  the  rat«  of  four  miles  per  hour.  Tlie  propo«itioD  was  Laughed  oat  of 
Iha  Legislature  a«  irapr&cticable.  1  was  a  young  logy  then — I  am  an  tild  fogy 
vovr.  If  it  had  depended  upon  us,  of  thai  da}',  the  magiiifii'eut  vnterprize  of 
ateatn  iioTigation  would  not  now  be  atarlling  ub  with  its  great  achicveinenta." 

As  recently,  sir,  as  1823,  there  were  public  rejoicings  in 
Louisville,  on  account  of  a  steamer  having  arrived  there  in 
fifteen  days  and  six  hours  from  New  Orleans.  Tlie  captain, 
in  reply  to  a  complimentary  toast  at  a  dinner  given  upon  the 
occsision,  gravely  stated  that  it  might  possibly  occur,  in  tlie 
course  of  time,  that  the  upward  passage  between  the  two 
places  ^voiild  bo  performed  in  fifteen  days,  but  certainly  never 
under.  In  a  score  of  yeare  after  the  celebration  it  was  per- 
formed in  a  few  hours  over  fom*  days  I  Wlien  Cunard  st-arted, 
about  sixteen  years  ago,  his  ocean  mail  steam hhips,  the  most 
confident  in  their  success  believed  that  they  were  quite  as 
long,  large,  and  powerful  as  would  be  safe  for  the  service  in 
which  they  were  engaged.  They  have  Iteen  regularly,  aa 
each  new  Iceel  was  laul^  growing  in  length,  size,  and  power, 
until  there  is  one  now  on  tnc  stocks  nearly  three  times  as  long, 
as  large,  and  as  powerful  as  was  the  fij^st,  and  thongh  lees  than 
a  fourth  as  lartro  as  the  Leviatlian,  will  draw  aU  the  water 
that  can  be  cai'ned  up  by  Sandy  Hook  to  New  York. 

Steam,  sir,  upon  the  ocean  is  comparatively  in  its  infancy. 
On  bays,  rivers,  and  lakes,  generally,  it  is  moving  boata  of  as 
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much  magnitude  an  the  waters  which  they  navigate,  and  the 
harbors  tlioy  enter  will  adinif,  or  the  ti-atHc  justify.  So  with 
respect  to  the  comuninieation  between  Tiew  York  and  Liver- 
pool. It  has  indeed  boon  discovered  by  a  map  of  the  const 
anrvev,  than  which  there  is  no  better  authority,  that  there  is 
a  Butficient  dt-nfh  of  water  in  the  channel  of  Long  Island 
Sound,  iij»  to  within  a  few  miles  of  Xew  York,  for  evm  such 
B  mammoth  ae  tlie  Leviathan;  but  it  is  questionable  whether 
the  navigation  is  not  too  precarious  for  her  to  attempt  it,  ex- 
cept when  empty  and  for  mere  exhibition.     Ilencc,  it  is  very 

•likely  that  tiie  size  of  steamers  intended  for  the  trade  of  that 
port  will  never  be  considerably  augmented  beyond  that  of  the 
Cnnardcrs  referred  to;  and  it  is  palpable  tliat  witliont  such 
augmentation  there  can  be  but  little  improvement  in  speed. 
On  tliia  account  I  entertain  an  abiding  belief  that  the  traffic 
between  America  and  Europe  c<^iuld  not,  if  it  would,  unless 
outrageously  wronged,  avoiu  availing  itself  of  the  -ingnlar 
advantages  otfered  by  the  ChepapeaKC  and  Milford  ITaven. 
Tlie  Steam  Ferry  vessels  wilIroi]UiiT  at  least  twenty -eight  feet 
of  water  when  loaded  tokeei)  them  afloat.  Where  elsu  can  they 
find  it  on  tliis  ?\dLe^  free  from.  ir>r1fy  and  ofjienriisc  prrilmis 

^coasts  and  /i(rrf*ors,perft'ft/t/  luudlorhd  and  unohiitrrtdtd  hj 
»/»,  with  good  roamtmds  and  anchorage  graund^,  and  an 
ahundunre  of  FBEirmT  kvkh  awaiting  tueik  areival,  TnAN 

WrmiN  THK  ViROtNIA  Capes. 

For  the  reasons  already  stated,  sir,  the  chances  are,  that  a 
regular  Steam  Ferry  lino  will  never  be  established  between  the 
United  ytates  ami  England  that  will  cross  in  eight  days,  ex- 
cept between  the  Cbcsapeake  and  Milford.  The  fact  so  in- 
disputably established  in  naval  arehitt-cture  and  en<;iueering, 
that  strength  and  size  are  indispensable  to  speed  and  security, 

\,  should  never  be  overlooked.  Tliore  are  those  before  me  who 
may  live  to  eoe  vessels  of  one  thousand  feet  in  length,  and 
forty  thousand  tons  measurement  in  the  eorvico  o'  the  Steam 
Ferry.  Economy,  expedition,  and  safety,  combine  to  warrant 
the  conclusion  that  this  may  occur.  When  I  survey  yonder 
water  and  yonder  mountains  teeming  with  mineral  wealth, 
and  yonder  more  distant  citton-fielus  invoking  relief  from 
tlie  oppressive  faxes  itnpoged  upon  their  yield  by  a  circuitous, 
lengtucned,  and  costly  transportation,  I  cannot,  I  will  not,  I 

I'  dare  not  doubt  it  myself.  Our  cotton  crop  is  doubling  itself 
every  quarter  of  a  century,  and  yet  the  supplie^  do  not 
keep  pace  with  the  demand.  We  raav  see  it  amounting  to 
6,000,000  bales  before  1870,  and  still  hoar  the  cry  from  its 
consumers,  "  More  I  more ! — there  is  not  yet  enough."  Nor 
is  the  increase  in  the  yield  of  cereal  grain  and  other  pro- 
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dncts  of  exportation  in  the  elaveholding  States,  proportion- 
atelv  IxliiiKj  that  of  the  world-controlling  staple. 

There  is  nothing  unreasonable,  eir,  in  the  promised  per- 
fornnuicee  of  the  Leviatlian,  She  may  not  be  perfect  in 
her  prop^Ttions,  or  iu  her  general  arrangements,  but  capaci- 
tiee  like  her's  have  become  a  necessity,  and  science  would  be 
utterly  faithless  to  its  truets  if  it  failed  to  provide  amply  for 
the  reriuirernentB  which  industry  and  travel  niako  upon  it  for 
tranepfirtatir.n  on  the  "  vasty  deej)."  DejK-iid  upon  it,  it  will 
be  found  equal  to  the  discharge  of  its  enrin^  duty.  Croaking 
incredulity  cannot  intimidate  it  by  h»  snarls.  Jt  knows  not 
how  to  fear,  nor  how  to  tire,  nor  how  to  6lan<ler.  It  is  ever 
preparing,  in  the  plenitude  of  the  Almighty  V  gooHness,  BOtne 
more  valuable  development,  some  more  nionu-TitouB  demon- 
stration, for  the  advancement  of  mankind.  Alaterial  perfec- 
tion, throngli  a  siicceBsful  application  of  knowledge  to  the 
wants  t«f  life,  is  its  eteady,  rfsoliite  aim.  It  sidjmite  to  no 
distraclions  from  its  pui'siiits,  and  will  recognize  nn  limits  to 
its  investigations,  except  those  established  imnnitably  for  the 
government  of  the  earth.  In  its  constant  triumphs  the  mar- 
vellous Ix-'comes  a  thing  of  every-day  life.  It  is  conscious, 
howuver,  iliat  there  is  a  line  of  partition  bol>\een  divinity 
and  liuniunify,  which  it  may  not  pass — tiiat  there  are  laws  co- 
eval and  coexistent  with  creation  which  may  proclaim  to  it, 
when  it  lias  exhausted  every  nvaihiLle  tieid  for  the  exercise 
of  its  mighty  powers,  thus  far  hast  thou  been  permitted  to 
come,  lt»t  thou  canst  not  go  beyond. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  another  intere.>*t  in  inveterate  oppo- 
sition te>  the  Steam  Ferry  proji'ct  which  I  cannot  refrain  trora 
noticing,  and  which  I  wUl  distinguish  as  lii-iu<-a}<ynf  scljifh- 
ness.  This  interest  is  as  old  as  time,  and  scen)s  to  be  just  as 
unyielding,  just  as  exacting,  as  if  it  expected  to  exist  in  eter- 
nit}'.  Al)out  eighteen  mouths  ago,  I  cha  iced  to  pick  up  in 
Lrfindon  a  tract  published  there  in  lt>T3,  with  lire  tiompoas 
title  of  "  The  Grand  Concern  of  Emjland  cxj)fnin>i(f,''  which 
described  as  minutely  the  motives  by  which  this  interest  is 
ever  actuated,  as  if  it  had  been  written  yesterday,  against 
the  i)ro]«osfd  Steam  Ferry.  This  tract  was  directed  at  the 
revoliilit>ii;iry  innovations  which  the  newly-invented  ''Flying 
Coaches" — that  is  to  say, coaches  which  travelled  three nnles 
per  hour  in  summer,  and  two  in  winter — were  making  upon 
the  grovelling  selfishness  of  London  tradesmen  and  others  of 
tliat  metroprylis,  and  the  following  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  sam- 
ple of  its  contents: 

"nefi^ri'  ill*  coaches  w«r«  set  up,  travellflrr  rode  on  honehark,  and  man  bad 
booUi,  epurx,  Kudiiies,  bridle*,  aaddle-alotLs,  and  ^god  ridiiigKuitJS  coats  and 
cloak!>,  stoukitigs  and  hats,  wbweby  the  vuol  aud  fuuther  of  tlic  kingdom  verc 
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ConBumeJ.  B««id>>^  most  g«ntlem«ii,  when  they  trarelled  on  hoTwbftck,  tised 
to  ride  with  eword^,  boltd,  piatols,  lioLateni,  portmtntomu^  and  hat-csseiii,  which 
in  theao  coocheii  they  have  little  or  no  oceaiiion  far.  Fur  when  they  rode  oa 
horMbflck  they  rode  in  one  suit,  wid  carried  another  to  wear  when  they  carne  to 
their  journey's  end,  or  lay  by  the  way;  but  in  coaches,  tliey  riJe  in  a  silk  Buit, 
with  ai(  Indian  );o\vn,  with  a  etusti,  itilk  stockinea,  and  the  beaver  hnU  men  ride 
in,  and  carry  no  other  with  them.  Thi«  is  bccauie  they  eicajie  the  wvt  and 
dirt  which  on  horseback  they  cannot  avoid;  whereaa  in  two  or  thieo  journoya 
on  hoMeback  the^e  clothes  and  hata  were  wont  to  be  spoiled ;  which  dour,  they 
were  forced  to  have  new  very  often,  and  that  increased  the  c<)ii*uinptiuD  of 
manufacture.  To  the  making  of  these  things  there  went  niutiy  trades,  uov 
mined. 

"  If,  some  few  were  oontiniied — to  wit,  one  to  every  shirctown  in  Englond,  to 
go  once  A  week  backward  and  forward,  and  to  go  through  wilh  the-  rnme  horses 
ttiey  act  forth  witli,  and  not  travel  above  thirty  miles  a  day  in  the  ^uniiiivr,  and 
twentv-five  in  the  winter,  and  to  shift  inns  e?ery  journey.  Ihiit  so  trailo  might 
be  diffused — these  wnulil  be  sufficient  to  carry  the  sick  and  Inrne.  tlwit  thi'y  pre- 
tend cannot  travel  on  horseback;  andbeins  thus  regulated  they  W'^iild  do  httl« 
or  no  bann;  esjiecinlly  if  all  be  aupjiregsed  within  fifty  niile»ul  Loudon,  where 
they  are  no  way  necessary,  and  yet  so  highly  destructive." 

This  is  H  trne  specimen  of  the  logic  of  the  ^rovcllinir  sel- 
fishness of  tlie  j-nesent  day.  The  Bordid  interests  of  the  fifty- 
eeventh  year  ot  the  nineteenth  century  are  just  its  teiuicioua 
of  their  rcfij>eetive  peculiar  enjoyniente,  just  a.s  regarille?3  of 
the  general  welfare,  us  were  those  of  the  Beventy-third  year 
of  tlie  seventeenth  centnry.  The  leviatbans  in  Sonthem 
waters  are  feared  preciiselv  as  were  tJie  flviug  coaches — in  the 
sense  that  tlicy  will  interfere  with  class  nitcrests,  Aud  most 
afienredly  they  will  so  interfere.  This  constittites  an  impor- 
tant part  of  their  mission.  Tliey  will  open  a  direct  aud  ex- 
editions  cojnnuinicatinn  between  the  [iroducer  and  cimsmner, 
J  which  intermediate  agencies,  however  large  or  however 
small,  which  are  preying,  vulture-like,  upon  tin.-  jihmter  and 
hnsdamlinan,  will  be  utterly  dispensed  witli.  Tims,  millions 
of  dollars  will  he  saved  monthly  on  importations  and  exporta- 
tioDs,  and  on  the  transportations  thereof  to  the  citizens  of  the 
South  and  West,  who  will  avail  of  the  Stoain  Fern-  fnr  the 
movement  of  their  products  to,  and  tlicir  svipplies  from, 
abroad.  The  itierchauts  of  Richmond,  TJaltiinore,  AVashing- 
ton,  Wiliiiingtun,  Ciuirleston,  Savannah,  Mobile,  Ponsacola, 
New  Orleans,  Natchez,  Memphis,  St.  I^ouis,  Little  Kock,  Gal- 
veston, Louisville,  Ma(h.^on,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  Milwaukee, 
Detroit,  Pittsburg,  and  numerous  other  places,  may  send  their, 
ordefb  fur  mercliandize  bv  the  inland  and  Atlantic  &t)b-inarin« 
telegraph  to  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  Belgium,  Hol- 
land, and  Switzerland,  and  receive  in  their  gtore-liuiises,  pay- 
ing the  duties  thereat,  the  articles  ordered  in  fnun  ten  to  fif- 
teen <hiys  afterwards.  And  the  staples  of  the  rtgion  wherein]* 
those  murcbants  transact  business,  may  he  conveyed  to  tlie 
foreign  cnuutries  designated,  in  like  time. 
Detroit  and  the  vast  upper  lakes  region  have  been  tapped 
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by  the  Oliesapoake,  tbrongh  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad 
atid  its  connections.    The  heart  of  Pennsylvunia  and  Lake 
Erie  liave  been  tapped  by  the  Ohesaiieake,  through  the  Mary- 
land aud  Central  Pounoylvauia  raiUond.    The  rogious  of  mi 
Sciota  and  Miami,  as  also  Northern  Kentucky,  will,  in  K  fey 
years,  as,  tliey  now  are  more  indiroetly  by  tlio  Parkersbnrji 
and  IkLirietta  lines,  be  tapped  by  tlie  Chesapeake,  tbruugh  tli 
Virginia  Central — (and  the  several  intersecting  lines  from  th« 
Potomac  aud  York  rivei"s,) — aud  Cuvingtou  and  Ohio,  an^ 
Big  Satidy,  and  Big  Sandy  and   Lexington,  railroads.    By] 
the  l»t  «it  Juno  next,  it  is  expected  that  the  basing  of  th« 
Mississippi  and  Alabama,  aud  the   prodnctive  inturmediat 
country,  will  be  tapped  directly  (as  they  have  been  alread] 
circuitoufily)  by  tlie  Chesapeake,  through  the  Nort'olk,  Peters 
burg,  Lynchburg,  and  Knoxville  coTmcctiou.    And  the  regioru 
about  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio  and  Southern  Kentucky  will,  at 
no  very  distant  day,  be  tapped  by  the  Chesapeake,  throngl 
the  projected  Cumberland  Gap  connection. 

Asi  soon  as  the  lucouiotivc  lihaU  disjflay  tho  full  power 
his  iron  majesty  in  drawing  trains  freighted  with  from  end 
hundred  to  une  hundred  aud  iit'ty  tons,  of  the  yield  of  till 
States  wliich  they  traverse,  ou  tliMse  various  lines  and  oa  the 
which  are  open,  and  oa  those  whicli  are  a]>proachiiig  comple 
tion — all  having  an  eastern  terminal   concentration  in   tJi| 
waters  of  tho  Chcsaj)eake — a  daily  instead  of  a  weekly  coni;| 
munieation  of  mammoth  iron  6teanishi]>swill  scarcely  be  ad€ 
ijuate  to  meet  the  demands  for  lran.-ip<^>rtatiiin  aerohs  the  At 
lautic.     There  is  not,  probably,  a  route  upon  whicli,  witliii 
twenty  years,  a  double  track  would  not  be  commenced,  whUc 
the  impetus  given  to  travel  and  commerce  wouhl  invito, 
profitable  employment,  an  abundance  of  capital  to  extend  th| 
overland  connection  rapidly  across  to  the  Pacific,  thus  bindinj 
California  aiid  Oregon  and  AVashiiigt^m  Territories  in  identic 
intere.-ts  wilii  those  of  the  tSoulh  and  West. 

Of  the  railroads  ojien  to  public  use  in  the  United  Stat 
seveutecu  thousand  miles  of  tlieir  meiisurement  are  in  clos 
proximity  with  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  than  with  the  Bay 
New  York,  while  only  seven  tlionsaud  miles  are  in  closer  pr 
imity  with  tlie  Bav  «f  New  York,  than  with  the  Chesapeake 
Bay.    Ten  years  hence,  as  large  us  the  ratio  now  is  in  or 
favor,  it  will  have  so  increased  a,s  to  stand  as  three  to  cue, 
not  more.     This  is  a  most  important  fact,  and  an  irresistibl 
one  in  the  inferences  deducible  therefrom — the  advantages  > 
climate  taken  into  consideration,  together  with  the  exteude 
canal,  river,  bay,  gulf,  and  coastwise  navigation — as  soon 
the  Steam  Ferry  shall  be  in  succoi^hful  oiiiTati<in.     It  cannot  b4 
doubted  by  a  rational  mind,  that  the  CLcsupcake  will  be  in] 
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the  very  centre  of  the  higbwaj  upon  which  the  great  traffic 
intercourse  of  the  world  is  to  pass  and  repass,  ana  whereat  it 
will  diverge  and  converge.  Europe,  availing  of  the  expedi- 
tion of  the  nianimoth  steamei-s,  and  the  railroads  across  this 
continent,  with  tliegulf  andiuter-oceanic  connection,  will  bend' 
and  receive  her  mails,  her  passengers,  her  merchandise,  and 
her  gold,  to  and  from  Australia  and  elsewhere  in  the  Pacific,- 
and  to  and  from  the  Caribbean  sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
as  she  will  find  tliis  communication  vastly  more  speedy,  and 
otherwise  desirable,  than  the  existing  routes  whicli  bho  tra- 
verses, or  any  other  that  she  can  adopt ;  and  this  alone  will 
be  worth  to  tiie  slavelioldirig  States  a  larger  amount  thaii  tho 
entire  sum  required  to  put  the  Steam  Ferry  in  operation.  From' 
London  via  Milford,  liie  Chesapeake  and  the  GuU",  I  cnnfi- 
dently  expect  to  sec  the  mails  transported  to  the  shores  of  the" ' 
Pacinc  in  thirteen  days,  and  from  tlienco  to  Austi*alia  and'. 
China  in  fifteen  more. 

Snch,  Mr.  President.,  is  a  contracted  outline  of  the  benefits'! 
which  the  proposed  Steam  Ferry  promises  to  confer  upon  the 
slaveholdiiig  States.    It  will  virtually  constitute  an  Atlantic 
bridge,  on  which  citizens  and  subjects  of  all  countries  will 
cross  and  reeross  by  tens  of  thousands  and  hundreds  uf  thon-.' 
^Ulds  annually — comparatively  without  the  ri.sk  of  casualties:' 
Hn^atcr  than  tney  incur  at  home — and  upon  which  thesurjilus 
^^^vducts  of  every  description  of  industry  will  be  couveyedto' 
I     market.     From  and  to  the  landings,  on  either  side,  auxiliary 
'     steamers  will  can-y  alid  fetch  regularly,  from  and  to  jiatioiial 
as  well  as  foreigti  ports.    They  will  there  ever  find  assorted 
cargoes  suited  to  any  trade  or  destination.     Four  such  vessels, 
in  point  of  size,  as  the  Leviathan,  leaving  each  side  of  tho. 
Atlantic  weekly,  would  convej'  2,000,000  of  tons  of  cargo  per 
annum.     Tlirce  hundred  sailing  vessels,  of  1,000  tons  each, 
would  not  have  the  capacity  to  jicrforru  such  a  service.    More- 
over, those  vessels  wotdd  require  that  which  the  Smith  is  not 
in  a  condition  to  supply — 10,000  sailors;  while  1,600  hands, 
including  tho  necessary  number  of  experienced  seamen,  w.iuld 
be  ample  for  tiie  four  leviathans.     Tiie  economy  in  biiikling, 
equipping,  running,  and  all  else,  of  the  latter  over  the  former,' 
would  be  fully  fifty  jier  cent.     A  cargo  <>f  25,000  bales  of 
cotton  could  be  received  aboard,  or  discharged, in  three  days., 
The  gross  receijjts  for  the  voyage,  or  a  passage  out  and  a  pas-  ] 
sage  m,  may  be  safely  estimat^-d  "u  an  average  at  $:iOO,000, " 
or  $10,400,000  per  annum.    Tlie  steamships,  coiutructed  en- 
tirely of  iron,  woidd  probably  be  sea-worthy  for  one  hundred  I 
years,  and  then  in  value  be  worth  half  their  original  eont.    As*] 
jt  18  tolerably  certain  that  they  could  be  made  leliably  sea- 
proof  and  fire-i)roof,  insurance  woidd  be  measurably  dispen8C<l 
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with;  and  including  wear  and  tear,  tlicy  could  probably 
run  nt  a  cost  uctt  exceeding  $7,000,OOU  per  aimuui,  when  fjiirlj 


established. 


well  disposed 


I  know,  sir,  that  many  individuals,  enti 
toward  tlic  undertaking,  are  apjjrehensivc  that  its  magnitude 
is  unfavorable  to  its  success.  To  such  I  vroidd  reply,  with 
due  deference  to  their  opinions,  that  its  magnitude  is  its  chief, 
if  not  its  only  recommendation.  We  cannot  sncceed  if  we 
begin  where  the  rest  of  the  world  is  leaving  off.  TLe  wooden 
hull  and  canvas  have  had  their  day  on  Uie  high  seas.  So 
with  small  steamers.  If  we  were  to  buy  the  larecst  now  in 
service,  their  places  would  be  supplied  by  still  larger  ones, 
and  we  shoultl  conseuuontly  have  to  contend  against  ruinous 
odds.  The  stage-coacn  cannot  nin  side  by  side  with  the  loco- 
motive; nor  can  tlio  steambhip  of  5,000  tons  rim  side  by  side 
with  the  steamship  of  10,000  tons,  more  successfully  than 
tlie  steamship  of  10,000  can  run  side  by  side  with  tlie  steam- 
ehip  of  20j(.)00  tons.  Power  in  each  case  constitutes  speed, 
and  speed,  in  this  "fast"  an;e,  is  essential  to  success.  The 
representative  of  an  English  company  offered  rae,  a  few 
months  since,  four  of  the  finest  iron  screw-steamers  afloat,  oa 
xary  attractive  terms.  They  measured,  respectively,  about 
2,500  tons,  and  would  convey  a  cai'go  of  about  1,000  tons; 
but  they  would  rc«j^uire  a  ton  of  coal  to  move  a  ton  of  freight 
across  the  Atlantic.  This  would  render  them  ruinously  un- 
profitable, inasmuch  as  they  could  not  rely  upi>u  passengers 
and  mails,  because  of  their  want  of  size  and  consequent  want 
of  speed.  The  iron  steamship  of  30,000  tons  would,  it  is  be- 
lieved, require  not  more  t!ian  one  ton  of  coal  for  tlie  move- 
ment of  ten  tons  of  freight  between  the  Cheeapeake  and  Mil- 
fonl,  while  from  her  size,  speed,  and  security,  she  would  com- 
mand tlie  greater  pait,  vr  as  many  as  she  could  carry,  of 
vtiyagers  across  the  ocean,  besiiles  parcels  aTid  tlie  mail — re- 
quiring no  other  sulitiidy  than  lier  own  postages.  In  view  of 
such  results,  I  would  liesitate  ti>  accept  the  four  steamers 
referred  to  as  a  gift,  upon  the  condition  that  I  should  run 
them  for  a  tenn  of  five  years,  from  the  Chesapeake  to  a  Eu- 
ropean port.  And  I  am  quite  persuaded  that  no  steamsliip 
which  requires  a  ton  of  cat  to  propel  a  ton  of  freight  over 
the  Atlantic,  can  be  run  from  tlie  Chesapeake,  or  any  port 
South  of  New  York,  unless  siie  enjoys  a  liberal  governmental 
contract,  to  any  Eurnr^oan  port,  without  incurring  heavy  losses 
to  lier  proprietors.  Tlierefore  I  regard  the  discovery,  or  rather 
the  exploitation f  of  the  princij)le  contained  in  the  Leviathan, 
as  little  less  than  a  rare  Providential  lavor  to  the  industrial 
interests  of  the  SkuiIi.  Xew  York  caunot,  a.s  I  have  explain- 
ed, avail  a3  advantageously  of  that  principle  as  ourselves. 


And  I  feel  n«")t  tlie  bliglitest  hesitation  in  expreselug  it  as  my 
delilierate,  siticiro  conviction,  that  we  have  no  iilteniiitive  left 

I  UB  but  to  adopt  it :  to  prepare  at  ont-c  for  its  enijjloyinent,  or 

'  relinquifili,  in  despair,  every  idea  of  freeduiii  frfnii  (lie  inonctp- 
oly  to  wliicli  Wf  are  so  injui-iously  subjected,  and  whieh  be- 
comes the  more  inflalcd  witli  increased  power  to  lianii  us,  the 
mure  it  is  pampered  and  maddened  by  the  prufita  from  the 
fraite  of  your  toil. 

Nor  is  it  of  trifling  importance  that  by  constructing  the 

^  tour  leviathans,  we  should  Iniild  uji  a  mifjhty  military  arma- 
ment ;  one  tluit  eould  be  rt-adily  converted  into  a  strong  shield 

'  for  U8,  if  it  lihould  ever  again  be  our  misfortune  to  become 
involveil  in  hostilities  with  a  formidable  foreign  power.  Tliev 
would  constitute  iron  fortiticationti  which,  in  tlieir  rapid  transit 
from  j>oint  to  point,  would  eminently  aesist  to  guaru  our  coast 
against  invasion,  from  the  Capes  to  the  Mexican  fntuticr;  and, 
il  it  were  rendered  a  neeegsity  to  convert  them  into  privateers, 
tliey  would  sweep  the-  cimiinerce  of  our  enemy  oif  of  the 
Korth  Atlantic.  In  s-hort,  they  would  be  one  of  our  main 
arms  of  defence  and  protection  in  war,  as  they  would  be  our 
powerful  arm  of  security  and  prosperity  in  peace.  A  late 
number  of  the  Lomlon  T'nMs,  in  e.xprefsing  its  confidence  in 
the  Leviathan,  justly  remarks :  "  Even  Noah's  Ark  must  yield 
precedence  to  her,  and  to  which  all  the  Marlboroughs,  and 
Wellingtons,  and  Merrimacks,  and  Niagaras  are  mere  cock- 
boats." 

Mr,  President,  it  is  often  disparagingly  asserted,  as  concerna 
tlie  isieam  Ferry  enterprize,  that  the  laws  of  trade  cannot  be 

,  changed  ;  that  inaisniucn  as  New  York  is  now  the  monopolizing 
emporium  of  the  Union,  it  must,  as  a  matter  of  coui-se,  ever 
renxain  such.    Tins  is  not  sound  logic  in  point  t>f  reason,  nor 

'  truthful  in  jioint  of  fact.     On  the  eontrar}',  history  abounds 

I  with  proof  that  trade  is  the  mere  creature  of  nece^sity,  ever 
changing  under  the  influence  which  a  favored  locality  exerts 
on  its  movements.  This  is  exemplified  in  the  intjfiinces  of 
Liveqiool  as  c^mtrasted  with  Amsterdam  ;  in  Hamburg  and 
Bremen,  as  contrasted  with  Venice  and  Gciu>a ;  and  in  many 
other,  extending  as  far  back  !is  to  ancient  Tyre.     It  is  not  my 

;  nature,  sir,  to  doul/t — notwithstanding  such  objections  plausi- 
bly urged — the  carrying  out  of  jtroposed  redeeujing  senemea 
"When  demanded  by  rijj;ht  and  sustAiued  by  reason  and  justice  ; 
and  although  this  project  has  subjected  me  to  a  (.lasbilication 
"with  the  visionary,  in  incredulous  circles,  it  hius  been  ordina- 
rily my  misfortune  to  be  behind  rather  than  in  advance  of 
speedy  reality.     It  has  been  so  with  others  whose  gifted  pre- 

'Acicnce  I  w  luld  consider  it  the  proudest  privilege  of  my  life 
^o  even  faintly  emuhite.     When  the  mighty  Carolinian  (whose 
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imuiortiil  words,  whenever  or  wherever  uttered,  are  among 
the  moi-t  iirecious  of  Southern  inheritances)  remarked,  at  the 
Momiihis  convention  in  18-i5,  in  reference  to  railroads,  "Yoil 
are  now,  sir,  looking  towards  the  Atlantic,  in  twenty  years 
you  will  he  UM->king  towards  the  Pacific,"  croaking  incredu- 
lity fairly  shrieked  aloud  and  did  not  hesitate  to  claesify  tbia 
world-i'enowned  statesman  with  the  wildest  of  the  visionary. 
Ijt'huM  now,  in  the  direction  of  Mciiiiiliie,  and  Little  Rock, 
and  San  Francisco,  how  far  Bmiling  reality  is  in  advance  of 
tlio  time  he  designated! 

In  the  existing  state  of  affaire,  every  hour  that  elapses  for- 
tifies the  strengtli  of  the  North,  while  it  corres^Mjudingly  (fl- 
miniehcH  that  of  the  South.  Not  an  additional  bale  of  cotton, 
or  ho>,'8head  of  tohacco,  or  barrel  of  Hour,  or  tierce  of  rice,  is 
pmduccd  in  the  slavcholding  Slatc.-^,  tliat  does  not  contribute 
dirt'ctly  or  remotely  to  eiien  a  result.  We  heap  upon  Uic 
Northern  States  riches,  an<l  witli  those  richep,  if  we  continue 
to  multiidy  thcni,  they  wtU  hem  in  iuul  stifle  our  institution. 
Miniuies«ira  and  Oregon  and  Kansas,  will  probably  be  brought 
into  the  Union  at  the  next  session  of  Congrt'ss,  on  the  side  of 
the  ni»n-African  elaveholding  States;  and,  in  addition  to  thia 
increase  of  strengtli,  a  plan,  it  is  ro[>orted,  has  been  devised 
by  the  P'ree-Soilei*  for  overpowering  us  in  Mi.«som"i,  and  afte^ 
wards  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  antl  Maryland;  and  our  indo- 
lence renders  it  from  day  to  day  more  foasiblo.  AVe  may  close 
our  eyes  to  the  paliJiible  fact,  but  ncvertliclees  it  is  a  fact,  if 
w6  decline  longer  peacefully  to  act,  "the  handwriting  on  the 
wall"  against  us  will  sotm  begin  to  manifest  itself — aye,  in 
lettei-s  of  Imrning,  consuming  brightness  In  the  year  ISTO, 
as  I  have  alread3-  stated,  the  cotton  crop  will  prttbably  amount 
to  6,(KH»,000  bales.  AV^ho  will  enjoy  most  of  the  clear  i>rofit8 
on  this  immense  augmentation  of  yield,  if  we  remain  passive 
spectators?  Ala.s!  the  miscliievous  disturbers  of  our  repose, 
who  inhabit  for  the  most  pail  (the  taitht'nl  friends  of  the  Con- 
stitution bt-iiig  in  a  woful  minority  therein)  the  country  be- 
yond t])o  Ihwison — and  to  our  pecniiiiiry,  onr  commercial,  and 
iinally  our  p<iliticnl  subjugation.  It  is  boastingly,  and  perhaps 
truly,  said,  that  the  pecuniary  value  of  the  city  of  New  York 
and  its  environs,  is  larger  than  that  of  the  whole  State  of  Vir- 
ginia! What  will  it  be  at  the  pori<Ml  just  designated,  unless 
we  sever,  withimt  unnecessary  delay,  the  commercial  chains 
whieh  fetter  us?  Double,  at  least,  if  not  ti'eble.  Beware, 
then,  beware!  In  your  too  generous  confidence,  yon  are 
steadily  nourishing  into  strength  the  viper  which  is  to  sting 
you  unto  death, 

I  may  lie  regarded  as  an  extremest — ^I  care  not  if  I  am  00 
regarded — when  I  state  that  as  desperate  diseases  require  des- 
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Derate  remediee  so  wonld  I  rejoice  to  see  the  citizens  of  the 
Booth  rcrjisteriiiij  in  their  licnrts,  n  vow,  a  solemn  vow,  that 
from  anu  alter  the  81  st  nf  December,  1860 — thus  alUiwing  to 
tlieir  merchants  siifliciont  time  to  make  their  arrangements 
accordinclj,  and  therefore  inflicting  iipoa  thejn  no  wrong — 
tiiey  will  consume  no  foreign  goods  winch  are  not  imported 
directly  through  a  Southern  port  from  the  country  ot  their 
origin.  Such  a  resfihitiou,  lalthfully  adhered  to,  wouhl  be 
more  efficient  than  any  legit-lative  enactment,  however  favor- 
able, ujKjn  the  subject,  or  however  constitutional.  Let  it  be 
seen  that  Southerners  are  in  earnest,  that  patriotism  has 
duties  to  perform  in  trade  iuterconi'se  as  well  as  supplies  to 
purchase,  and  all  the  articles  reqHired  for  consumptmn  from 
abroad  will  thenceforth  come  directly  to  their  homes  relieved 
from  intermediate  agencies  and  at  vastly  diminisheil  rates. 
They  would  then  cease  to  bend  the  knee  to  Baal — to  do  hom- 
age to  that  ovei"j)Owering  and  overshadowing  tiscal  fort  of 
Wall  street,  wh<ise  standing  army  of  nfficers  is  larger  than 
the  number  of  troops  usually  quartered  in  any  military  fort- 
resa  in  the  Union.  Tlirongh  the  multifarious  operations  of 
this  hydra-headed  monster  a  moneyed  centralization  has  been 
consummated  more  terrific  in  its  consequences,  more  demoral- 
izing in  its  influences,  more  priy'udiced  to  State  nghte  and 
State  interests  than  the  worst  form  ot  consolidation  ever  ima- 
gined by  any  of  tlie  framers  of  the  C<jnstitution.  It  may  bo 
fiaidof  New  York  tinaneially,  as  it  is  said  of  France  ]»<>liti- 
cally,  in  her  relation  with  continental  Europe,  that  when 
«be  becomes  wild,  the  slaveholding  States  pay  fi>r  her 
follies.  She  holds  their  pm-se-st rings  and  then  makes  them 
the  innocent  victims  of  her  reckless  adventures  t\)r  gain.  To- 
day we  have  still  strength  left  for  the  protection  of  oui-selvoa; 
to-morrow  it  may  be  too  late.  Let  us  then  lioldh'  face  imiiend- 
ing  dangei'  aud  be  stimulated  onward  by  the  noble  sentmiont 
expressed  by  Cato's  son :  "Tis  not  in  mortals  to  command 
Buccess,  but  we'll  do  more,  Setnpronius — we'll  deserve  it." 

We  are  assured  by  sacred  proverb,  that  "God  helps  those 
who  help  themselves."  Let  us  show  to  the  world  of  mankind 
that  we  are  really  capable  of  helping  oureelves.  Let  every  one 
who  can  afford  to  do  so,  subscribe  for  a  share  of  one  himdred 
dollars  in  (he  enterjirize.  There  is  probably  no  investment 
ih&t  would  |>ay  better  for  a  term  of  years,  in  adivi<lend  pniut 
of  view,  while  the  advantages  which  wo\il<l  be  secured  to 
jBvery  Southern  domicil  woiild  be  incalcuhible — alike  in  Vir- 
inia  and  Texas,  in  Maryland  and  Arkansas,  in  Kentucky  and 
loridn,  in  Missouri  and  South  Carolina,  in  Tennessee  and 
Xouisville.  in  North  Carolina  and  Alabama,  in  Georgia  and 
lliasissippi. 
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I  will  not,  I  cannot  contemitlate  tlie  probabilitr  of  tlie 
failure  of  the  project.  I  believe  its  merits  are  such  that  they 
will  overwhelm  any  opposition,  any  combination,  mar  any 
plot  which  msiy  hnvo  the  temerity  to  beset  it,  either  within  or 
without  the  boiith.  That  which  I  supposed  from  the  tir«t 
would  occur,  is  already  beginning  joyously  fo  transpire,  viz: 
tiiat  it  \%onKl  becuniea  general  favorite,  particularly  with  the 
rural  pojtuhiti'Mis,  and  that  they  would  nourish  and  cherish  it 
to  maturity  with  a  certainty  that  it  would  theneefortJi  abun- 
dantly reci»nipense  them  in  the  promotion  of  their  individiial 
interests  and  in  its  protection  ot  their  political  rights.  Let- 
ters are  pouring  in  alike  from  the  mountain  tops  and  valley 
depths  requesting  me  to  affix  the  names  of  the  writers  to  the 
Bubscrijjtion  list.  I  hail  each  witli  joy,  I  hail  each  with  pride, 
ae  the  tkde  heart's  offekino  to  as  gloi-ious  a  temporal  cause 
as  ever  citizen  espoused.  Women's  noble  soul  participates 
too  in  this  reasonable,  laudable  enthusiasm.  In  my  juvenile 
years,  when  I  firet  rend  of  the  heroic  virtues  of  our  Spartan- 
like  mothei"s  of  the  Rovolutiou,  it  seemed  as  a  tale  of  romance 
that  conjugal  and  matenial  love  should  have  been  capable  of 
making  such  sucritices  at  tlie  shrine  of  country.  Ixing,  long 
ago,  I  ceased  to  woudL-r  at  that  hallowed  amor  j>airie,  and  ever 
since  have  been  a  delighted  believer  that  women's  patriotism 
is  one  of  the  purest  devotions,  one  of  the  sublimcst  afl'ections 
of  huinjmity — and  which  'twere  well,  perhajis,  for  the  State 
that  more  seltish  man  should  school  his  ambitious  mind  to 
emulate. 

This  august  presence — I  mean  the  ladies,  Mr.  President — 
and  the  oidy  august  presence  which  1  rect»gnize  as  belonging 
to  earlh — the  patience  with  which  it  has  followed  me  through 
a  lengthened,  and,  I  fear,  te<liou8  address,  has  in  it  a  signifi- 
cance wliicii  I  cannot  mistake.  It  whispei-s  hope,  it  inspires 
faith,  it  augui-s  victory.  And  such  a  victory  1  A  victory  that 
will  establish  an  ever-reliable  bulwark  ot  the  Constitnition. 
A  victory  that  will  make  a  strong  Sonth  commercially  out  of 
a  comjtarativily  ]iuny  one.  A  victory  that  will  popularize 
in  the  felavtih'»ldiug  States  the  principles  of  sound  political 
economy,  steadily  teaching  the  rising  youth,  by  practical  ex- 
ample, the  truth  of  the  adage,  by  agriculture  we  livk,  but  by 
commerce  we  thrive.  A  victory  tliat  will  stand  as  a  perpet- 
ual monumeut  ujion  which  every  contributor's  name  will  be 
iuscrilicd  tu  the  exalted  public  spirit  ul'  the  present  generatioQ' 
of  Soutlierners.  And  a  victory  that  will  bind  heait  to  hearty 
the  millions  interested  in  its  aclueveint'iits  centuries  after  wei 
and  our  cotomporaries  shall  have  been  numbered  with  thdi| 
departed. 
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,  AN  ACT 

"Th  ineorporatt  the  Atlantic  Steam  Ftrry  Company, — {Paued  the  \htk  day  of 

March  1868. 

1.  Be  it  enacted  Ay  the  General  Auembly  of  Viryinia,  Thiit  Ambpcwie  Dudley 
U«nn,  hU  aNociotet,  luccessort  and  Bsaigns,  ara  hereb}'  orcaled  and  constituted 
a  body  corj)oriitc,  by  the  title  of  the  Atvantic  Stiam  Feiiby  Co»ir*;<r. 

2.  Atid  be  it  further  enacleiL.  Tliat  the  sAid  corporation  \i  authorized  and  em- 
powered to  cgtaljlisha  line  or  lines  ofBteainsbipa  or  shiM  propelled  byotUermo- 
UTe  power,  ofaneh  tuntiage  an  it  may  deem  ruutit  to  itAiutcrest,  to  run  between  a 
port  or  port*  in  Virginia  to  a  port  or  ports  in  Europe,  or  cUcnLeie. 

i.  And  be  it  furfhrr  enacted,  That  the  «ud  corporation  is  authorized  and 
empowered  to  purchare,  hold,  receive,  or  diwpose  of  real  estate,  iu  <|uantitiM 
not  eiceeiling  thirty  acres  in  any  locality  counecled  with  it«  lerminftl  points; 
to  build  docks  and  whai-vcji ;  Ui  erect  warehousci  adjuoeut  ihereUi  for  the  re- 
ceipt and  diachar^c  of  the  cargoes  of  ita  vessel*;  and  to  transport  paMeiigert, 
merchandise,  and  nil  nther  artivles  which  are  carried  <in  laud  or  water. 

4.  And  be  it  fiirlher  etiaeted.  That  the  Miid  corporation  shall  eftablish  ita 
principal  olTice  in  the  cily  of  Kicliuiund,  Virginia,  where  bookB.sball  be  opened 
for  the  snb»uri|ition  uf  stock  within  ten  days  after  the  pujtsage  of  lliia  octt 
And  it  may  estnbiiiili  such  branch  office!)  and  agencies  elsewhere  as  it  shall  deem 
Dec^Mry  for  llie  iidvuncetnent  of  its  interesta,  where  books  shall  also  be  open- 
ed for  the  sub.KTiption  of  stock  with  aa  little  delay  as  podsible. 

5.  And  tie  it  fiirlhi^r  •vaeted^  Tbot  the  ciijihul  slock  of  said  corporation  shall 
be  fifty  inillluus  of  dullars,  but  it  may  conirnence  opernli(>i>8  as  soon  as  the 
sum  of  one  million  of  dollars  shall  have  been  aubscribird  in  t!ie  manner  herein- 
after provided. 

6.  And  tte  itfurthrr  fnartfd,  Tliat  the  sherei  of  the  mid  capital  stock  shall 
be  one  hnndred  dollars,  and  that  no  per»on  shall  be  periiiitied  to  subscribe  for 
more  than  one  thereof,  until  aft^r  the  exttiratioii  uf  six  months  fruiu  the  day  of 
opening  the  siibscrijitioM  books  at  the  principal  office. 

7.  \nd  be  il  further  rmicteil,  That  m  soon  ns  \hv  turn  of  one  ndllion  of  dol- 
lari  chilli  havi-  been  sub*oiibed,  in  the  manner  afoiesiiid,  the  i^tockliolders  shall 
procec'l,  under  the  direction  of  the  corporation,  to  elect  tliirly-)i\  direclora, 
who  shall  be  resident  oitixens  of  the  slaveholding  States  hihJ  the  Uistriot  of 
Columbia,  and  who  «hnll  elect  one  of  their  number  I'resident  of  the  Company. 

8.  And  he  it  further  enaelni.  That  the  directors  shall  be  n|>|Mirtii>ned  to  the 
•aid  States  and  Dixtrict  in  the  ratio  of  the  shnres  subscribed  by  the  inhabitant* 
of  each,  and  the  .Stiiten  and  IMstricl  shall,  respectively,  elect  the  director  or  di- 
rectors »"  which  they  "my  bo  entitled. 

9.  And  be  it  further  rnacled.  That  the  director*  shall  continue  in  office  for  a 
term  of  live  years,  dating  from  the  day  \rhich  they  enter  upon  the  discharge  of 
their  duties. 

10.  And  be  it  further  enaetrd,  Tlint  mich  vacancies  as  may  occur  in  the  di> 
reetorj-  thall  be  tilled  by  the  president  of  that  body,  tlie  person  or  persona 
eeleoted  by  him  boiug  authorized  to  serre  until  a  quorum  of  the  members, 
which  nhnil  consist  of  not  leset  than  seven,  ahall  be  convened. 

11.  -I'ltf  be  il  further  'nnctfd,  That  Dostookfaolder  in  the  ^*id  company  shall 
ever  be  held  liable  or  made  responsible  for  ita  debt  in  a  larger  or  furllier  simi 
than  the  amount  of  any  unpaid  balance  due  to  the  company  on  <<tiick  subscribed 
fpr  in  bis  or  her  nai;ie. 

12.  An<f  be  it  futtK/r  enacieit,  That  the  said  corporation  mav  demand  and 
receive  of  each  fliiirelioUler,  at  the  time  of  his  bocoming  aucii,  the  sum  of  two 
dollars  on  each  share  *Ml>»(.-ribed  for,  for  defraying  the  expeti*'*  nbich  have 
■Iroady  accrued,  and  tho>ie  which  may  accrue  previous  to  the  ele^aion  of  the 
direetorv,  nnd  that  il  shall  aocuuut  to  that  body  for  the  sums  which  it  may 
thus  dis'bul'iu. 

18.  And  be  it  futlh'T  enacted.  That  the  stockholders  of  llio  -aid  company 
•ball  not  be  culled  u|K>n  for  larger  or  more  frequent  iri«tiiliii>>iiL-  than  twenty 
p«r  ocnL  every  ninety  daj's,  the  two  per  cent  paid  in  advance  tu  be  deducted 
from  the  first  uiptalTiiont. 

14.  And  be  tt  fnrlfur  enacted,  That  the  said  corporation  is  hereby  authorized 
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to  cnrry  the  mnils  of  the  Unitcil  States  in  ita  steftmshipg  or  ship*  [ 

other  motive  ]Kiwer,  or  the  niailit  of  any  fur 'go  country',  under  (oeh  < 

or  other  arroiigcmentsiwittniiy  find  it  in  its  interest  ioent«r  into  with  Butlioriz«| 

piirtifei.  I 

15.  Atid  be  it  further  enacted,  Tlmt  saij  oorporntion  tniiy,  by,  or  under  id  I 
title,  Tnnlce  and  xme  n  coporatc  icn\,  unf  nnd  be  »ucd,  pleiu]  and  be  impleadtt], J 
borrow  and  lend  money  upon  »noh  ^^eciiritios  as  have  been,  or  may  be  iwaed  I 
States,  ciOes,  towns,  counties,  or  I'otnpauics ;  and  to  have,  and  to  enjoy 
proper  rettiedi*-*  nt  law  nnd  in  ivpiity,  t^  secure  and  proliHit  it  in  the  free  ' 
andf  exercise  of  the  rights  and  privilpgcs  liercin  granted. 

16.  And  be  it  fiirthfr  enarteU,  Tliot  npon  the  full  payment  of  a  anbaoriptioft  1 
for  istock  the  said  corporation  is  aiii.horlzcd  nnd  empowered  to  grant  certificatwl 
to  the  holder  ther<?of,  which  sliall  lie  Lmnsferable  by  delivery.  j 

17.  And  be  it  further  rfiaeted,  Tlitit  nt  least  one  stearaship,  or  sliip  propelled 
by  otlier  motive  power,  owned  by  said  corporation,  nhall  commence  running 
between  a  port  in  Virpnin  and  ii  [>i>it  in  Europe  before  thefirel  day  of  Decein-l 
ber,  one  thonfuiml  eight  hundred  uii  i  -I.vtr-two. 

18.  A^ld  be  ii  furthrr  emrctrd,  TliMt  the  t>uid  corporntinn  i«  authorized  and  I 
empowered  to  manage  its  confernK,  unless  it  shall  conflict  with  the  provtaioB*! 
of  this  act,  in  such  manner  as  inny  appear  to  it  mo&t  for  the  advancement  of  J 
it«  interests. 

10.  And  he  it  further  enacted,  Tmt  if  the  Mid  oorporation  Bball  fail  to  earn- 
<1y  with  the  ohfigntiona  herein  impo.->eiI  npoa  it,  the  proviBions  of  this  act  ibaQ  j 
e  null  and  void  to  all  intents  and  purposes. 
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ART.  Ill.-EOMAWIC  IIISTOKY  OF  nOlllDA. 

(ooNOLfliBD.) 

The  early  adventurers  wore  a  class  peculiar  to  the  dmes-l 
and  circumstances  which  l>roiight  them  forth.  They  weref 
fur  the  most  ])art,  originally,  tiien  of  low  degrt^o  who  epranM 
rapidly  into  wealth  and  consctiuence,  and  they  regarded  tliej 
defjraued  and  heathen  natives  of  the  countries  they  invaded! 
as  little  better  than  the  brute  creation,  and  treated  them  witkj 
as  little  con6i<leration. 

A  better  class  of  adventurers  snccecded,  and  the  romou-] 
Btrances  of  the  Cliurch  indueod  a  change  in  the  policy  of  th« 
Crown  in  retorcnce  to  tlio  Kulians  ;  it  began  to  be  considered] 
that  they  were  hninan  boi^^'s  w  ilh  human  souls,  and  a  zeaLl 
sprang  up  to  carry  the  G'Vpel  to  these  heathen,  Yer,  from^ 
the  military  habits  and  n!'!i;L:;'-s  of  these  adventurers,  the  wori 
of  the  conversion  of  the  hoiLllieii  was  to  proceed,  according 
their  view,  in  a  Bomcwhat  nulitary  style;  and  if  (bey  did  nc 
receive  the  truth,  they  wore  to  be  treated  as  contumaciot 
and  pnnis!ie(!  nccitrdiiigly.  Tliey  oiFered  them  the  cross 
the  one  hand,  and  the  .^iW";  I,  as  the  only  alternative,  wit 
the  oth«'.  I  do  not  refer,  >->i  eom-se,  to  the  mii-sionaries  thei 
selves. 

A  curious  illustration  of  this  mode  uf  treating  the  native 
may  be  mentioned. 

A  summons  prepared  by  Pamphilo  de  Narvaez,  in 
Castilian,  to  be  made  to  thu  Florida  Indians,  upou  hia  ftdvei 
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among  tbera — a  suinmona  to  which  they  paid  very  little  atteur . 
tion  fir  respect,  as  they  destroyed  his  whole  party.  ~ 

Tliis  reniarkaple  document  is  still  to  be  iuuud  in  the 
archives  of  the  Seville  Chamber  of  Coinmorce,  ami  is  contained 
in  the  collection  of  Ternaux  Compans.     It  begins  thus: 

"  A  summons  to  be  made  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries 
latd  provinces  which  extend  between  the  River  of  Palms  and 
Cape  Florida. 

"  III  the  name  of  Ilis  Catholic  and  Imperial  Majesty,  ever 
august  King  and  Emperor  of  all  the  Romans ;  in  the  name  of 
Dofia  Juana  hiiA  mother.  King  of  Spain,  Defender  c»f  the 
Church,  always  victorious  and  always  invincible,  the  conqueror 
of  barbarous  nations,  I,  Pamphilo  de  Narvaez,  theii'  servant, 
embassador,  and  ca])tain,  cause  to  be  known  to  you  in  the 
beet  manner  I  am  able,  etc." 

After  reciting  the  existence  of  a  Deity  and  the  creation  of 
the  world,  he  says : 

"God  oar  Lord  hath  charged  one  of  these  men,  St.  Peter, 
to  be  the  sovereign  of  all  men,  in  wliateoever  country  they 
might  live  and  whatever  might  be  their  laws  or  religion. 
God  gave  him  the  whole  worlu  for  his  kingdom,  sovereignty, 
and  jurisdiction ;"  and  after  saying  that  the  same  powers  were 
conferroil  uj>on  his  successors,  the  Popes,  he  says  that  "  One 
of  those  former  Popes  in  his  quality  of  sovereign  of  all  the 
world,  made  a  git\  of  tlio  iijlanoli  and  main-lands  which  might 
be  foun<l  beyond  the  Western  seas,  to  the  aforesaid  Emi>eror 
and  Qjieon  Ileritor  of  these  kingdoms,  and  sovereigns  of  all 
nations  these  countries  contain,  as  has  been  prescribed  in  cer- 
tain official  acts  which  have  been  made  upon  the  subject,  and 
the  which  we  will  ac'iuaint  yon,  (the  Indians,)  it  you  desire, 
in  such  a  maimer  that  their  highnesses  art;  the  sovereigns  of 
these  islands  and  the  main-laudiu  virtue  of  the  said  cudow- 
meot." 

He  then  says,  that  Indians  of  other  islands  had  submitted 
to  this  authority  and  emliraced  the  faith ;  and  then  enjoins 
them  to  consider  well  what  he  has  said,  an<l  to  recognize  the 
Church  as  Queen  and  Sovereign  of  the  whole  world — and 
tells  them: 

"  You  will  not  be  forced  to  embrace  Christianity,  but,  when 
you  shall  be  well  informed  of  the  truth,  you  will  be  made 
Christians;  and,  moreover,  Her  Majesty  will  accord  to  you 
numerous  privileges,  many  favors,  and  cause  you  to  be  in- 
etracted.  But  if  you  do  not  do  this,  and  if  by  malice  you 
delay  agreeing  to  what  I  havo  proposed  to  you,  I  testify  to 
you,  that  with  God's  assistance,  I  will  march  against  you, 
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arms  in  liaini  I  will  make  war  upon  you  from  all  sides  and 
by  every  pos6il)le  means;  I  will  fiiiKject  you  to  the  yoke  aod 
obedience  to  the  Church  and  Her  Majesty ;  I  will  obtain 
joesession  of  your  wives  and  chiMreu  ;  I  will  reduce  you  to 
slavery;  I  will  iJell  and  dispose  of  you  according  to  the  ordeiis 
«f  Iler  Majesty  ;  I  will  seize  upon  your  etfects ;  I  will  ravage 

[iVour  property,  and  will  do  you  all  possible  harm,  as  to  dieo- 

[  Dedient  subjects. 

"  I  notify  you  tbat  neither  Iler  Miiiosty,  nor  myself,  nor  the 

hgentlenieu  who  accompany  me  will  Le  the  cause  of  this,  but 

f^y ours'el vca  only. 

"I  enjoin  to  the  notary,  who  is  preeont,  and  to  the  other 

I  persons  who  accompany  hiiu,  to  bear  witne!<s  of  what  I  declare 
to  you." 

Such  was  the  unique  summons  of  Narvaez.  to  the  hostile 
'Indian  tribes  of  Florida.  Its  spirit  is  ijuite  e<pialled  by  that 
of  the  Puritan  settlers  of  New  Eucrland,  who,  with  greater 
security  and  less  form,  drove  the  Indiiins  with  tire  and  tword, 
'and  whose  hypothesis  for  doing  bo  was  based  upon  Scripture 
in  this  wise: 


f 


"Tlie  earth  is  the  Lord's,  and  the  fullness  thereof. 
iveth  the  inlieritance  of  the  heathen  to  his  saints;  we 


is  saints  :  the  sava^rcs  are  heathen 


Ue 

are 
and  ergo  the  inheritance 


I  of  the  heathen  is  ours.'' 

l^a  porti(tn  of  our  country  is  entitled  to  much  credit  for 
forbearance  or  liouest  dealing  with  the  Indian  tril)e8,  and  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  French  and  Spaniards  treated 
them,  at  least  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  Avith 
greater  Iviiidncss  than  any  other  nation. 

Three  years  after  the  destruction  of  the  Ilii^'uenot  Colony 

*B  brave  Gascon,  one  Dominique  de  Gourgiies,  having  heara 
of  the  massacre  of  his  countrymen,  t<vok  occasion  to  avenge 

,  them  in  a  manner  illustrative  of  the  spirit  of  the  limes,  and 

'of  the  character  of  the  knights-at-arms  of  those  days. 

The  Freiicli  Court  had  heard,  with  seeming  imlilference,  of 

!the  destruction  of  its  coli^iuy  ami  the  massacre  of  its  subjects. 
The  criuae  was  too  remarkable  and  too  Haj^raut  to  escape 
notice,  and  the  widows  and  children  of  the  slaiji  addressed  an 
unavailing  supplication  to  the  throne.  Yet  thi>ugh  the  Court 
disregarded  and  allowed  it  to  pass  without  remonstrance  and 
without  redress,  the  chivalric  spirit  of  the  gentlemen  of  France 

,  could  not  brook  this  insult,  and  tiiis plain  Kiiiglit  of  Gascony, 
from  the  moment  he  heard  its  sad  detaik,  determined  that  it 

1  riiould  not  go  unpunished.     lie  !iad,  raorenvcr,  his  own  pri- 

[Vate  wrongs  to  avenge  upon  the  Spaniards  ;  he  had  been  one 
of  those  soldiers  of  fortniie  of  whom  that  age  was  prolific,  and 
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Larl  fonght  bravely  on  many  a  battle-field  undoj*  tho  banner 
of  hie  country?  and  fell  a  prisoner  into  the  hands  of  the  Spanisli 
foe  in  their  Italian  wars.  Instead  of  receiving  honor  at  their 
bands  for  the  bravery  with  vliich  he  had  combated  them, 
they  puuished  his  courage  as  a  criine  and  sentenced  liim,  tlicir 
prisoner,  a  gentleman  and  a  knight-nt-arme,  taken  a  prieouer 
njx»n  tlie  battle-tield,  to  the  indignities  of  a  galley-elave. 

This  he  never  forgave,  and  could  never  forget.  He  was 
captured  from  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards  by  the  Turks,  and 
rescued  from  the  Txirks  by  a  Maltese  galley,  and  thus  regained 
his  liberty.  Returning  to  France,  brooding  over  his  wrongs, 
and  panting  for  the  op]K»rtnnity  of  revenge,  the  news  of 
Menendez''B  cruelty  gave  a  point  and  an  object  to  his  dreams. 
It  mattered  not  that  the  slain  were  of  another  and  a  detested 
faith — they  were  Frenchmen,  they  were  foully  munlered. 

Arming  several  vessels,  at  the  exjiense  of  his  whole  fortune, 
he  dedicated  himself  to  this  one  oliject — the  work  of  rovoage. 
Concealing  his  designs  under  tho  mask  of  a  visit  to  the  gold- 
coast  of  xVfricsu,  and  actually  going  in  that  direction,  without 
the  possibility  of  his  plans  becoming  known  to  his  victims, 
he  crossed  the  ocean,  and  fell,  like  a  bolt  from  heaven,  upon 
the  Spanish  posts,  and  gave  hxjse  to  the  fierce  vengeance 
whicli  had  so  long  consumed  him,  in  a  total  destruction  of 
all  who  fell  into  his  hands.  Setting  up  an  inscription  indica- 
tive of  the  motive  of  his  action.  Ins  work  completed,  he 
made  no  attempt  at  settlement ;  he  had  no  intention  of  doing 
so;  he  cared  nothing  for  the  country,  he  sought  no  gold,  no 

E earls,  no  captives  at  its  hands,  tie  came  for  bbxtd,  and 
lood  only :  his  vengeance  satisfied,  he  returned  as  quickly 
as  be  came,  leaving  this  exploit  the  most  memorable  act  of 
his  life. 

I  know  nothing  in  history  more  peculiar,  more  tragic,  than 
this  scheme  of  venteance  for  a  national  wn>n^,  conceived, 
planned,  and  carried  into  efiect,  by  Gourgues.  Laying  aside 
the  ordinary  motives  wliich  prompt  mankind  to  action,  stern- 
ly bending  his  whole  life,  energy,  and  being  info  one  san- 
guinarr  work,  from  which  he  was  to  derive  no  benefit,  no 
reward,  and  perchance  punishment  and  disgrace,  we  are  awed 
by  the  sternness  of  such  a  character. 

Gourguesand  Menendez  are  the  two  great  tragic  names  of  onr 
history.  Menendez  sacrificing  everything,  underg«ting  the 
severest  privations,  and  excited  almost  to  frenzy  by  his  hatred 
of  the  Lutherans;  and  Gourgnes,  carried  away  by  an  equally 
ferocious  passion,  sacrificing  fortune,  friends,  and  all  the  com- 
forts of  life,  t«  avenge  the  destruction  of  those  to  whose  faith 
he  was  of  necessity  an  enemy,  and  with  whom  he  had,  pM^i- 
ably,  no  ties,  except  those  of  a  common  country.     And  not  lesa 
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Btrangc  was.tlie  field  upon  wliich  these  two  heroes  exhibited 
tlieir  Btiango  characteristics :  a  far-off,  newly-discovered  land, 
occupied  only  by  savage  trihee,  and  where  the  white  luan 
was  the  rarest  of  its  man}'  wonders,  upon  such  au  arena  de- 
velopiog  the  fruits  of  n  civilization  on  which  the  eavnge  mast 
have  looked  with  pity  and  derision. 

With  the  period  ot  Menendez  and  De  Goargnes,  the  period 
of  discovery  may  ho  said  to  have  ended,  and  colonization 
Bncceeded.  Tlie  romance  of  unknown  regions  was  gradually 
dispelled;  no  great  deposits  of  gold  were  found,  no  rivers 
lined  witli  pearls,  no  cities  rich  with  barbaric  sploudore,  no 
Aztec  civilization,  and  no  palaces  of  the  Incae. 

The  fruits  of  the  forest,  the  needful  provisions  for  support, 
the  wigwam  and  the  liut,  the  iniplenients  of  the  chase,  and  a 
few  ornaments,  constituted  the  ■vvliole  wealth  of  these  savage 
tribes;  simple,  honest,  and  virtuous,  they  had  arrived  at 
ncitlicr  the  gains  nor  the  vices  of  their  tropical  brethren; 
they  had  alike  preserved  their  courage  and  their  spirit,  their 
virtue  and  simplicity.  They  liad  nothing  to  yield  to  the  ra- 
piicity  of  tlieir  conquerors,  and  henceforth  we  hear  no  more 
of  the  wealth,  or  tlie  gcdd,  or  the  pearls  of  Florida.  Its  shores 
began  to  be  as  thoy  still  are,  the  grave  of  wealth  elswhere 
obtained,  and  many  a  stately  argosy,  full  of  the  gold  of  Mexi- 
co and  the  South,  sank  beneath  Uio  waves,  ainid  its  treacherous 
shoals  and  quicksands. 

Slowly  progressed  the  colony  established  by  Menendez. 
The  silent  watere  and  sandy  jjlains  along  the  coast  offered 
little  to  tempt  the.  hixurious  Castilian.  Tliere  was  no  zest  to 
a  lifo  which  olYered  neither  the  blazonry  of  great  deeds  nor 
great  gains,  and  few  adventurers  were  willing  to  leave  their 
homes,  amid  tlie  mountains  of  Asturias,  or  al*>ng  the  sunny 
banks  of  the  Cruadalquiver,  to  become  colonists  under  such 
disadvantages. 

It  is  a  matter  of  8ur])rise  that  this  colony  should  have  re- 
tained its  existence.  A  few  men  in  garrison  at  the  forts  on 
St.  John's  river,  and  the  little  colony  at  St.  Augustine,  for 
many  years  constituted  all  the  power  and  force  of  the  Span- 
ish crown  to  preserve  and  maintain  its  hold  on  a  country,  the 
possession  of  which  few  seemed  disposed  to  contest. 

A  few  Years  afterwanls,  Raleigh  attempted  to  plant  an 
English  colony  on  the  coast  of  xi^orth-Carolina,  and  three  or 
four  different  settlements  were  made  and  broken  np,  nutD, 
after  a  space  of  forty-two  years,  the  second  permanent  settle- 
ment in  the  United  States  was  made  at  Jamestown.  Thirteen 
years  longer  elapsed  before  the  Plymouth  settlement  was 
founded,  and  the  Spimish  colony  in  Florida  was  thus  more 
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than  half  a  century  old  wlicn  tlie  Pilgrim  Fathers  made  their 
appearance  in  the  western  lantl. 

The  history  of  Florida,  for  these  fifty  years,  is  mostly  a  his- 
tory of  explorations  al'jnsjthe  coast,  and  of  excursions  among 
the  Indian  triljcs,  i>rincipally  carried  on  liy  the  Franciscan 
missionaries.  The  relations  of  theee  servants  of  the  cross^ 
conhl  we  have  acoese  to  tliera,  would  be  of  undoubted  inter- 
est. Aa  a  general  thing  they  were  not  at  the  firet  very  sno- 
cesiifid,  and  at  all  tiraeb  had  much  ditliculty  in  controling  their 
Indian  converts,  and  many  lives  of  these  worthy  J'athere 
were  sacrificed. 

So  eoon  us  the  English  settlements  in  Georgia  and  Carolina 
were  be;^iin,  collisions  resulted  between  them  aad  the  Span- 
iarils;  and  the  expeditions  of  Moore  and  Oglethorpe  comprise 
a  most  interesting  portion  of  our  annals. 

I  have  but  rapidly  glanced  at  the  earlier  history  of  Florida, 
occasionally  pausing  to  consider  some  of  its  more  prominent 
points.     My  aim  lias  been  rather  to  indicate  that  we  have  a- 
history,  replete  with  interest,  extending  back  to  the  earliest 
days  of  American  discoveries. 

\Ve  have  asseuiljled,  fellow  members  of  the  Historical  So- 
ciety, at  a  jieriod,  and  at  a  locality'  peculiarly  calculated  to  excite 
in  us  an  interest  in  tlie  history  ot  the  past. 

On  Easter  Sunday,  1512,  near  the  spot  where  we  are  as- 
sembled, the  old  Spanish  Conquistador,  Ponce  do  Leon,  fii'st 
landed  on  the  coast  of  tlie  United  Suites,  three  hundred  and 
forty-live  years  ago.  Our  history  dates  back  to  this  period. 
It  embraces  the  most  interesting  portion  of  the  trans-Atlantic 
discoveries.  It  lias  to  do  with  the  most  distinguished  men  of 
that  day.  It  carries  us  to  the  period  of  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella. It  iiitmducea  us  to  the  coteiiiporaries  and  .iRsociates  of 
Cortex.  It  uufvilds  to  us  the  plans  and  schemes  of  the  Hu- 
guenots, under  Coligny.  It  points  us  to  the  sturdy  Englishmen 
of  tlie  days  of  Ueiiry  VIL,  and  ante-<late8  the  Puritans  and 
the  Cavaliers,  the  sad  monarch  and  the  stern  Protector. 

During  its  continuance  we  see  all  the  pliases  of  the  settle- 
ments ot  America.  We  behold  tlie  iueuet'timl  attempts  of 
Raleigh  on  the  cdast  of  Carolina,  the  Cavaliereon  the  Chesa- 
peake, aud  the  Puritans  at  Plymouth  Rock.  At  the  date  of. 
our  lievolutioii,  our  history  was  already  an  old  one,  and  tliat 
period  belongs  to  its  more  modern  phase.  Settled  by  the 
French,  expelled  by  the  Spaniards  who,  agaiiust  the  Indians 
Oti  the  one  haud,  aud  their  English  iieighhors  on  the  otJier, 
maintained  a  precarious  existence;  its  forlresij  thrice  invested, 
its  principal  town  thrice  burned,  the  field  of  the  earliest  mis- 
sionary eft'orts  among  the  savage  native  tribes;  wo  hare  a 
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broad  field  before  us  of  hietorical  research,  nnoqnalled  amoii/ 

our  sister  StateB. 
To  explore  this  field,  to  seek  and  ^ther  op  the  ancient 

;  felironiclcH  in  which  its  annals  are  contained,  to  retain  the  tra- 
ditionary lore  which  may  yet  throw  light  \i\>m\  the  past,  to 
trace  ita  monuments  and  remains,  to  elucidate  what  has  been 

I  "written,  to  disprove  the  false  and  support  the  true,  to  do  jus- 
tice to  the  men  who  have  figured  in  the  olden  time,  to  keep 
and  preserve  all  that  is  known  in  trust  for  those  who  come 
trfter  us,  to  increase  and  extend  the  knowledge  of  our  own 
history  among  those  who  now  claim  the  title  of  its  citizens, 

;lind  to  teach  our  children  that  firsit  essential  knowledge — the 
history  of  our  own  State,  are  olijects  well  worthy  of  our  best 

,  efforts.  To  accomjdiwh  these  ends,  has  been  organized  the 
Historical  Society  of  Florida. 


ABT.  IV -TEE  FIELD  FOR  SOUTHERN  MAXOFACTCRES. 

Dear  Sib: — Understanding'  through  a  mutual  friend  that 

you  were  anxious  for  me  to  give  my  viewn  upon  Southern 

hinanufactnres  and  Southern  interests  general  I  v,  I  herewith 

j  Bend  yiiu  a  few  hasty  reflections.     I  C()m]>ly  witli  your  reonest 

I  the  more  readily  as  1  know  you  to  he  truly  Southern  in  feeling, 

jand,  it  necessary,  sectionallv  po;  and  more  especiallv,  since 

it  is  the  duty  of  every  Southern  man  to  contribute  all  of  bis 

•abilities  toward  ]ilacing  the  South  in  a  more  independent 

position.     Aside  from  all  sectional  causes,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 

South  to  foster  and  encourage  every  enterprize  having  for  its 

.object  the  developments  of  the  resources  ol  the  people. 

It  is  tmr  duty  and  interest  to  place  ourselves  in  a  more 
independent  position  than  we  now  occnjw.  It  has  been  said, 
and  to  some  extent,  trulj',  that  we  are  the  "  hewers  of  wood' 
and  drawers  of  water"  to  the  Northern  portion  of  this  Con- 
Ijfederacy.  "VVe  have  all  the  raw  materiaJ  in  abundance,  and 
tlio  crude  labor  necessary  to  supply  our  own  M-ants  and  to 
^are.  All  that  Is  required  is  its  uevelopment.  JNecessity,  if 
I  not  the  ordinary  force  of  circumstances,  will,  ere  long,  cause 
its  development.  It  does  not  cost  less  on  the  average  tlmn 
four  cents  per  pound  on  cotton,  to  transport  the  raw  material 
to  that  section  and  back,  in  the  varions  articles  of  manufac- 
ture made  of  it — a  sum  almost  sufficient  to  pay  all  the  labor 
required  on  heavy  cotton  fabrics. 

The  Southern  manufacturers  have  mostly  confined  their 
business  to  the  making  of  heavy  goods,  which  has  almost 
entirely  driven  oti"  Northern  competition.    They  will  sooB 
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increase  the  variety  and  produce  the  finer  dc6criptioTi8»  such.  J 
as  prints,  ginghams,  chintz,  ifcc,  and  I  feel  quite  confident  it 
can  be  done  successfully,  Tlie  South  has  continued  rather 
too  long  ahnost  entirely  an  a^^ricidtural  pt'oj)le.  Tlie  eafi© 
with  wliich  capital  can  he  emploved  in  the  cultivation  of  cot- 
ton and  sugar,  is  so  great  that  other  modes  nf  its  enipluyraent 
have  been  neglected.  Anotltcr  cause  of  the  shyness  n\  the 
iuveetiDg  in  inanufacturing  concerns,  is  the  want  of  satisfac- 
tory success  in  such  eutei-prizee  by  many  who  have  embarked 
tlieir  capital  in  them. 

Though  I  ki»ow  of  no  failure  of  a  satisfactory  siiccess,  where 
all  the  }>roper  requisites  were  at  hand,  the  most  imjwrtant  of 
which  in  capital,  skill,  and  business  habits  united,  success 
could  not  bo  hoped  for  by  any  reasonable  individual  without 
those  imporious  requisitions.  ITiere  are  other  of  minor, 
though  ot^ great  importance.  In  locating,  a  due  regard  should 
be  paid  to  liealth,  to  the  power,  whether  water  or  steam,  con- 
venience to  transportation,  ])lenty  of  labor,  and  cheap  provia- 
ions,  fuel,  *kc,,  all  of  which  are  liighly  iuq><>rtant.  Thosa 
narticnlare  have  not  been  generally  looked  to  as  tliey  should. 
No  atteiu{tt  should  be  made  without  one  of  the  partners  hav- 
ing a  tolerable  understanding  of  the  business.  I  da  not  meatt 
that  he  should  be  capable  of  operating  in  all  the  various 
branches,  but  he  should  know  whether  otliei-s  were  operating 
correctly  and  profitably  or  not.  This  capacity  cannot  be  ob- 
tained outside  a  factory. 

Companies,  I  think,  in  the  South  have  not  generally  done 
well,  perhaps  owing  to  the  unfortunate  selection  of  persons  to 
build  and  take  charge.  We  have  not  yet  h  sufficient  amount 
of  trained  labor  to  enable  companies  to  ilo  well.  The  difficulty 
of  training  and  keeping  up  a  full  suj>|dy  of  help,  has  made 
much  aganist  them.  The  strange  notion  that  our  yonng  mea 
have,  in  believing  that  the  training  of  the  mind  and  fiand  to 
'any  kind  of  handicraft,  causes  them  to  lose  cast  in  society. 
The  notion  is  unfortunate,  as  we  cannot  hojie  to  train  u]v  the 
labor  of  the  South  without  competent  persons  to  teach  them. 
We  can  only  hope  for  this  through  our  iuduttrious  and  intelli- 
gent young  men.  The  ignorant  cannot  tmin  the  ii^norant; 
We,  of  the  South,  have  a  large  poor  population,  almost  totally, 
without  employment,  and,  conseepiently,  cannot  be  made  use- 
ful without  employment.  Give  them  employmetit  and  we 
roake  them  botn  useful  to  themselves,  to  tlier  neighbors,  and 
country.  f>ur  three  factories,  at  this  time,  are  capable  of  j 
working  up  or  consuming  fwir  thonijand  bales  of  cotton  per 
annum,  and  will  require  a  population  of  about  eight  hundred 
persons — that  is,  the  fi]>eratives  and  their  famiHes.  Now, 
tiiose  four  thousand  bales  of  cotton,  when   made  into  sucU 
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go<x]8  ns  we' are  rnakinn;,  is  considered  to  be  donlilcd  in  value 

— that  18,  will  sell  for  tlie  value  of  eight  thousand  bales  raw 

cotton.     Tlierefore,  these  peopld  have  virtuullj  added  to  the 

^  wealth  of  the  country  an  equivalent  to  four  thousand  bales  of 

■  cotton,  who  would  not,  perhaps,  if  left  in  the  woods  from 

■  Whence  we  obtained  them,  produced  ten  bales,  and,  perhaps, 
Bjiot  much  of  anything  else.     Tliis  liuHuefts,  to  them,  is  iinpor- 

■  tant  in  many  resjtects.     It  enables  them  to  live  nnu-h  more 

■  comfortable,  and  ]\y  constant  employment,  enables  them  to 
■■jnake  umdi  more  useful  and  better  citizens.  We  had  among 
B^icm  twenty-five  marriaees  dnring  the  last  twelve  monthsl 
l^eat  this,  it  you  can,  in  Memphis,  in  proportion  to  population. 
■We  have  a  dav-school,  a  S  mid  ay-school,  well  attended,  and  a 
B-cliurch  for  their  benefit,  and  iu  this  way  hope  to  benefit  thera, 
B while  we  benefit  oureelves. 

■  This  branch  of  manufacture  is  yet  in  its  infancy  in  this  sec- 
ption,  but  is  onward.  No.rth  Alabama  has  many  advantages, 
'being  convenient  to  the  cotton,  labor,  and  provisions,  beeidee 

the  best  of  water-power,  and  many  localities  for  steam.  There 
le  a  moat  excellent  foundery  and  niai'bine,  shop,  owned  by 
Messrs  Wright  &  Rice,  in  our  vicinity,  fitted  up  with  improved 

fcmachinery,  for  the  manufacture  of  steam  engines  ana  other 

■maeliinery,  which  is  quite  a  convenience  to  those  engaged  in 

Kthe  cotton  buBiness. 

I     1  was  the  pioneer  of  this  branch  in  our  county,  and  began 

■  by  consuming  about  sixty  bales  (»f  C'ltton  per  annum,  and  by 
■increasing  the  partners  from  two  to  three,  and  have  made  it 
■jftrow  from  that  Iju^iuning  <o  its  present  size  in  less  than  twenty 
■yeare,  besides  being  totally  burnt  out.     I  would  say  to  the 

■  people  of  the  Sontli,  bring  the  spindle  and  the  loom  to  the 

■  Cotton  fields;  ali^o  the  hides  to  the  oak  bark  ;  make  your  own 
■leather,  your  shoes,  your  iron,  your  maeliinery,  wagons,  car- 
■iiages,  cotton  and  woi>Ien  goods,  and  be  independent  of  thoso^ 
•who  wish  to  crij)]di'  your  interest.  I  would  say  to  our  Indus-' 
■tfious  young  men,  qualify  yourselves  for  leaders  in  thopo  vari- 
^Oiis  branches.  Tlie  college  docs  not  nnfit  you  for  it,  but  on 
Pthe  c«intrary  enables  you  to  bo  more  successful.     You  will 

Certainly  be  more  u.soful  to  your  country,  if  nr>t  to  yonrselves, 
-and  the  chances  are  much  in  your  tavnr.  It  is  to  you  the 
mannfncturing  interest  has  to  look;  capital  will  unite  with 
you  whenever  you  possess  all  the  rc'iuisite  qualifications. 
Capital  united  to  skill,  with  industrious  and  sober  habits,  will 
ensure  success. 

I  would  say  to  the  Southern  planter  and  capitalist,  support 

your  own  mechanics.     Tlie  retil v  is ;  wc  do,  when  we  can  be 

.    as  well  suited  as  elsewhere.     Well,  whose  fault  is  it  that  yon 
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cannot  be  as  well  suited  I  Surely  not  the  mechanic's.  It 
cannot  be  exi>octed  that  lie  can  learn  a  trade  and  have  the 
capital  within  himselt'to  conduct  it  on  such  a  scale  as  to  dve 
you  bargains,  such  as  cai)ital  in  the  eame  branch  could  give. 
The  young  man  with  property-expectations  will  not  learn  a 
trade,  who  might  l)e  able  to  conduct  it.  I  will  illustrate  by 
taking  the  shoemaker,  niwre  arc  miUione  of  dollara  paid  out 
annually  for  shoes  by  the  South.  Well,  the  shneniaker,  after 
leaniiug  his  trade,  for  want  of  capital  nuist  commence  in  the 
small  way,  requiring  some  sixty  or  eeventy-five  cent*  profit 
on  each  pair  he  makes,  in  order  to  snpport  himself  and  faruily. 
Well,  suppose  by  uniting  in  his  business  capital  so  as  to  in- 
crease his  daily  produce  to  five  hundred  pair  per  day,  he 
might  be  able  to  suit  you  by  asking  but  ten  or  twenty  cents 
per  pair  profit. 

It  is  tnie  we  have  but  few  mechanics  in  our  country.  There 
is  or  has  been  but  little  indncoinont  in  that  Hue  for  young  men 
to  engage.  Not  so  North.  Capital  theie  seeks  la{»or,  having 
only  to  pay  the  interest  instead  of  the  full  value  of  the  laborer. 
Not  so  South.  Suppose  the  Northern  States  were  to  sink  on 
the  heads  of  four  millions  of  their  laborere,  valued  at  the 
present  valuation  of  our  negro  papulation,  it  would  withdraw 
from  their  commerce  and  manumctures  $2,S00,00(>,0rH>,  leaving 
those  branches  of  business  «iuite  in  as  low  a  condition  as  ours. 
Tlie  cotton  crop  of  the  South  sold,  the  last  year,  for  over  ^160,- 
000,000.  I  would  suppose  that  at  least  $40,000,U(iO  of  this 
sum  was  expended  on  negroes.  The  planters  aver  that  the 
negro  is  selling  at  twenty-tive  per  cent,  above  his  real  value. 
Wuy  is  this?  Simply  because  there  is  more  money  to  invest 
in  negroes  than  there  are  negroes  to  sell.  Now  suppose  the 
planter  refuses  to  })ay  the  extra  twenty-five  per  cent,  and  in- 
vests it  in  nuimifacturing.  This  would  give  a  capital  aimnally 
of  $10,000,000  for  that  purpose,  wliile  lie  would  buy  just  as 
many  negroes.  Continue  this  and  his  wants  couUl  he  8iip]ilied 
in  his  own  section  to  suit,  liesides  receiving  a  better  divi<lend 
for  this  investment  than  tbat  of  the  negro,  at  the  reduction  in 
price ;  or  this  sum  annually  would  build  twenty  firet-clasfl 
Bteamers,  or  one  hiuulred  tirst-cla.ss  sailing  vessels,  to  carry 
tliG  crops  of  the  Soutli,  or  build  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
of  railroad  for  their  internal  convenience. 

Great  Britain  a!)olished  slavery  in  her  West  Indies,  agreeing 
to  pay  $100,000,<.»00  therefor,  believing  at  the  time  tbat  the 
money  paid  out  fur  them  bv  the  planter  would  enter  into 
commerce,  and  be  more  generally  diifuaed  among  the  masses, 
and  in  its  stead  tiie  interest  only  would  be  paid  for  free  lultor; 
little  thinking  that  when  labor  restraint  was  thrown  otf  the 
negro,  that  he  would  cease  to  work. 
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Our  brertiem  of  the  North  have  similar  feelings,  thongh 
they  do  uot  want  to  paj.  It  is  not  humanity,  aa  they  say, 
that  actuates  them  ;  it  is  a  division  of  this  laV)or  they  are  after, 
not  knowing  that  thrco-quarteTs  of  this  pt^puiation  would  be- 
come chargeable  to  them  and  to  ua.  The  negro  cannot  do 
■well  without  the  restraint  and  supervision  of  the  white  man, 
CO  more  than  the  child  can  do  without  the  BUpervision  o(  the 
parent.  I  cannot  believe  that  any  eensible  man  North,  can 
treat  a  negro  as  an  eejual  of  the  white  man  or  a  brother ;  in- 
stinct, even,  in  the  absence  of  reason,  teaches  him  better.  It 
is  cleai"ly  proven  that  ho  was  created  for  the  tropics,  and  any 
otlier  conclusion  is  fallaeions.  You  cannot  educate  or  civilize 
him  without  restraint,  and  60  soon  as  that  restraint  would 
cease  he  would  return  to  burbaritim. 

It  18  all  vain  to  talk  unless  we  act.  Tliere  is  a  large  araonnt 
of  labor  growing  up  that  must  bo  employed,  or  society  at 
lai^  must  ButFer.  Who  is  to  do  this?  Of  course  those  who 
are  able — the  benefits  will  be  mimial. 

With  respect,  I  remain  yonrs, 

JAMES  MAHTIN. 

FliOBBKOB,  Al.A. 


ART.  V.-TOE  AMEEICAS  RAILROAD  SYSTEM. 

Wk  extract  the  following  able  paper  from  tTie  Mining  Magazine,  it 
being  the  production  of  Robert  G.  Uankik,  Esq.: 

The  mwal  injlueiux  of  the  System  on  our  social  _polict/. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  abont  our  railroads  forming 
bands  of  iron  to  bind  in  nni&on  the  diversified  areas  of  our 
wide-8j»road  territory.  We  admit  the  force  of  their  nuitiog 
iutiuences,  but  nevertheless  believe,  that  any  siu-li  physicw 
coalescences  are  subordinate  to  their  moral  features  as  ele- 
ments of  unity  and  strength.  By  enlarging  the  facilities  of 
intercourBe  railroads  increase  exchanges  and  travel,  and  the 
collision  and  intercoiiimnnication  of  distant  and  diversified 
eections  rub  oft'  a  thousand  asperities  of  sectional  and  climatic 
prejudices,  reprove  pride  of  localized  opinion,  promote  con- 
cession to  habits  of  thotiglit  and  nnmnens,  and  demonstrate 
the  fact  that  the  world  is  uot  compressed  in  one's  own  pocket- 
book. 

Each  line  of  iron  rail  is  a  line  or  train  of  thought,  the  ex- 
pression of  a  moral  force  and  vital  energy,  and  as  it  moves 
onward  enforces  and  coiumands  concession  or  subjugation. 

Isolation  from  intercommunication,  and  iudilicrcuco  to  its 
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valno,  throw  l)ack  a  commiinity,  not  only  npon  its  own  cora- 
muuistic  resources,  but  tieceasarilj  ensure  n  ^ra<liial  compara- 
tive depreciation.  The  leatling  and  prepondemting  elements 
of  the  world's  progress  are  mental  rather  than  jthy&ical  organi- 
zation, and  the  niotjt  derated  feature  of  the  mental  force,  is 
the  moral  one  of  motion,  and  of  moral  motion  the  railroad 
Byetem  is  the  leading  adjuvant. 

Iti  siihstitution  for  former  modes  of  iransporiatt'on. 

Tlie  question  is  a  pertinent  one :  Wliat  were  these  former 
modeii  ?  Let  tlie  reader  caat  his  eye  over  the  habifahle  part 
of  the  globe,  not  forgetting  huge  Rueeia  with  its  only  two 
great  madis,  and  living  Greece,  and  he  will  find  tluit  roads  are 
unknown  in  more  than  two-aeuentha  of  it.  lioads,  a&  means 
of  communication,  appear  to  he  the  suggestiuus  i>i  necessity 
and  nature,  and  yet  live-sevenths  of  our  enlightened  and  habit- 
able glolte  have  none.  Pathways  on  bee-lines,  pack-horses 
and  peddling,  we  sup])Ose,  may  be  considered  former  modes; 
then  the  cart  and  horse,  the  two  and  four-wheeled  vehicles, 
aiui  80  on  through  the  diversified  ve/iiculaiion^oi  modern  cen- 
turies. If  we  describe  a  circle  around  a  given  puint  vr  centre 
of  poTmhitiou,  and  lay  down  radii  from  that  centrt-,  we  aball 
find  that  intercommunication  or  motion  between  the  particles 
of  the  j)<)pulatinn  from  centre  to  circumference  on  given 
square  miles,  will  depend  not  uprn  their  absolute  distances, 
but  upon  the  power  of  diffusion  or  facility  and  6i)eod  of  mo- 
tion. If  in  one  section  of  the  circle  the  population  communi- 
cate through  stage-coaclics  at  an  average  sjieed  of  eight  miles 
per  hour,  and  in  another  section  througli  railroads  at  an  ave- 
rage speed  of  sixteen  miles  per  hour,  the  railroad  .section  could 
exjtand  itself  or  maintain  an  intercourse  greater  than  the 
stage-coach,  in  the  ratio  of  25G  to  64,  or  256  square  miles 
could  be  covered  as  readily  aa  64.*  We  find  the  tivstem  be- 
coniing  the  leading  substitute  for  other  modes  in  those  com- 
munities whore  capita.1  is  in  active  circulation.  It  is  said  that 
no  large  town  in  England  h  over  tv:o  miles  from  inuuediato 
communication  with  miirkcts.  In  Ohio,  the  county  seat  of 
every  county  in  the  State  is  within  tliree  or  fmir  hours'  dis- 
tance of  some  railroad  line.  The  jiroducts  of  the  dairy  and 
of  the  garden  are  not  cairied  jis  formerly,  and  we  scarce  know 
an  element  of  industrial  production  that  biis  not  been  raodi-*  ' 
tied  in  its  value,  either  in  ct>8t  or  price  in  market,  by  the  sub- 
i^itution  of  the  system  for  former  modes  of  transportation. 
A  more  sensitive  appreciation  of  the  value  of  tlie  substitution 

*Tlie  auperSciei  includeil  witliin  ^iven  radii,  i*  not  mcMured  in  tlic  ratio  of 
the  radii,  )>ut  in  tlie  proportiun  of  their  squure-o,  to  that  a  twu-fuld  speed  vri]! 
«OTei  A  four-fuld  area.  ° 
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may  be  ronlizcd  by  imao^ining  M-hat  would  be  the  tone 
ternperanicnt  of  the  public  iiiind,  it"  it  sliouM  be  annoiiric 
that  n  total  suspeusion  of  all  railroad  transjwrtatioii,  both  of 

Sei'sons  and  products,  would  take  place  within  the  next  t«n 
ays.  A  ji'^nic  upon  a  solid  foimdaiion  would  follow,  and 
which  would  be  to  tlie  American  mind  of  more  eerioiis  eonae- 
(]uence8  than  a  mere  monetary  one.  It  would  strike  the  id*al- 
money,  rather  than  the  real  natural  money ;  the  latter  may 
be  lost,  bnt  the  former  is  the  recuperative  energy  which  re- 
covers the  loss. 

The  value  of  railroad  transportation  as  a  eubetitute  for  otJier 
or  former  modes,  is  further  illubtrated  by  the  following  table, 
(from  the  National  Intelligencer,)  showing  the  comparative 
value  of  a  ton  of  wheat  ana  a  ton  of  corn,  at  given  distances 
from  market : 

KAILROAD.                  OnmXART  SIPBWAT. 
At  MABKET.  , ^^ ,  , "■ > 

Milei.  "VrheaU  Com.  WlieuL  Coin. 

10 4P  50  il  75  4y  50  94  75 

20 49  25  2fl  fiO  4S  (lO  23  25 

80 49  20  24  46  4ft  BO  2175 

40 49  00  24  15  48  60  18  76 

60 48  75  24  00  42  00  17  25 

60 48  50  23  85  40  Wj  15  75 

70 48  78  23  70  89  00  14  25 

80 48  30  23  66  87  60  12  75 

90 48  15  23  50  3»  00  1125 

100 48  00  28  25  34  50  9  75 

110 47  «5  2800  3»  00  S  27 

120 47  70  22  95  8160  (IBS 

130 47  56  22  80  SO  00  5  25 

MO 47  40  22  05  28  00  8  75 

160 47  25  22  50  27  00  2  25 

160 47  10  22  35  26  50  0  76 

170 40  95  22  10  24  00     

180 40  80  22  05  22  60     

100 46  «5  2100  22  <>0     

4(X) 46  60  2176  19  60     

From  this  table  it  ajipcars  that  a  ton  of  corn,  c.«»n-ied  170 
miles  on  an  ordinary  highway  by  old  modes  of  conveyance, 
has  all  its  value  above  its  actual  cost  of  production  consumed 
in  tlie  process  of  transportation,  and  the  same  ton,  if  carried 
t!ie  smne  distance  on  a  railroad,  would  bo  worth  ^22  10.  The 
relative  values  of  wheat  ajvpoar  by  the  same  table. 

•      TJtc  adaiitahUUy  of  the  mjstem  to  tho  requirements  of  land 
tranitpor  til  turn. 

Wo  do  not  intend,  in  this  place,  to  discuss  tbe  relative  val- 
ues and  facilities  of  railroad  and  canal  transportation,  and 
(whatever  may  be  the  value  of  internal  water- courses)  wo  think 
our  assertion  is  a  safe  one — that  no  product  h.oa  as  yet  been 
developed  that  has  not  been,  and  may  unt  bo,  ])racticallj 
carried  on  railroads.     (The  crude  ore  may  be  exceptions.)    It 


I  IB  trne,  that  in  tlie  incentive  movements  of  the  pysteni  in  this 
country,  we  failed  in  the  prolitahle  and  practical  transporta- 
tion of  manj  articles.  We  attetii])ted,  in  the  spint  of  onr 
jiational  charactc-ristics,  to  combine  niuHum  in  parvo,  to  do 
many  things  at  one  time;  to  combine  instead  of  di\'ide  our 
labor;  we  endeavored  to  inviserate  in  oiir  iron-horses  the 
moving  elements  of  freight  and  passenger  engines,  to  make 
them  adequate  to  tlie  speed  of  the  one,  and  equal  to  the  power 
•  of  the  other.  So  also  with  our  road-tracks  and  superstruc- 
tures, we  endeavored  to  unite  the  solidity  of  the  freight  with 
tlie  elasticity  of  the  passenger-road  ;  we  failed  in  eliminating 
^me  points,  and  we  developed  otliers.  Our  ex]ieriment8 
evolved  some  beautiful  illustrations  of  the  laws  of  cjuipensa- 
tion  and  adjustment  in  railway  economy.  If  we  endeavored 
to  outstrip  the  requirementa  of  practical  laws  in  coming  to 
nature^  (to  use  a  pnddler's  tenn,)  we,  nevertheless,  developed 
the  elasticity  or  adaptability  of  the  system  to  nearly  every 
'iraa":inable  requirement  of  land  trantsportatimi.  Curves  and 
grades  alike  yielded  t<>  those  requirements  ;  time  and  strength 
of  material  (controlling  elements  in  our  system)  have  leut 
tlieir  quota  of  efficiency  in  taking  hold  i>f  anything  that 
might  otier  for  trurit-natt,  without  regard  to  length,  weight,  or 
form.  "VVo  niight,  if  space  admitted,  sneak  of  a  thousand 
details  in  proof  of  our  position,  but  sliall  let  tlie  further  de- 
Yelopraent  of  this  point  aj>pear  in  corollaries  as  we  go  along. 

When  we  assume  the  perfect  adaptability  of  our  American 
railway  sysUm  to  all  the  requirements  of  land  transportation, 
we  do  nfit  intend  to  ignore  the  necessity,  utility,  atid  economy 
of  canals  as  channels  of  transportation.  On  the  contrary, 
•we  think  them  essential  elements  in  our  system  of  internal 
jmprovetnents,  and  that  they  will  ultiniately  prove  co-oj*©- 
ratmg  nUlier  than  antagonistic  powers  in  advancing  our  rail- 
way system.  We  think,  however,  we  are  safe  in  asserting 
tliat  our  American  experience  in  railway  and  canal  economy 
is  80  limited,  our  knowledge  so  imperfect,  our  practice  so  dis- 
eimilar,  that  any  theorist  who  may  assume  jierfect  infallibility 
in  deductions  or  practice,  is  at  best  a  dtigmatist,  aud  only  a 
tyro  in  the  alpliabet  of  the  railway  system. 

When  Brindlev,  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  celebrated  engi- 
neers of  EngiancI,  and  who  built  the  Dnke  of  Rridgewater's 
canal,  was  asked  on  one  occasion  for  what  object  rivers  were 
'  created,  \\\^  rci>ly  was,  "To  feed  navigable  canals."  May  we 
not  humbly  suggest,  that  canals  will  at  sonie  future  day  become 
the  great  teedeis  of  railroads?  One  hnndred  ycire  ago  the 
canal  mania  rnged  in  England.  We,  too,  in  America,  have 
.had  our  hydrophilloj)tie  fever;  and  in  both  countries,  the 
canal-water-cure,  has  been  succeeded  by  the  railroad  mania. 
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We  believe  a  cnnipound  epidemic  of  railrood  and  canal  fever 
will  yot  prevail,  and  liave  its  pei-iodic  *'  a^t  of  superiorlti/.^ 

lU  ramrjicatioM  amo7ig  the  ffreat  Interests  of  aoeiety. 

llistory  has  hc-eu  called  pluloeopby  tea^^bing  by  example; 
it  is  certaiah'  the  record  of  past  experiences.  The  confederar 
tion  of  the  Is^lee  of  Greece,  illiietrates  tJio  weakuese  of  any 
national  compact  where  non-iiitercour8e  produces  isolation. 
Although  the  arts  of  civilization  were  in  a  high  degree  of 
perfectiuii  in  the  sieparafe  states  of  Greece,  yet  their  want  of 
intercommunication,  and  interchange  of  social  sympatJiies  be- 
tween the  many  centi'cs  of  their  populations,  produced  con- 
flicting interests,  repressed  a  living  nationality,  and,  in  their 
decadence,  k-ft  on  record  tlie  lesson,  that  if  we  would  unit© 
the  climatic  ditTcrencos  of  our  diversified  populations,  we 
must  proiimte  :md  fiicilitate  interchange  and  exchange  of  the 
personal  an<l  material  representatives  of  those  diverfeifie<larea«; 
and  has  the  fertility  of  the  human  mind  produced  any  thing 
in  tliis  age  so  replete  with  all  the  elements  of  fusion  and  con- 
solidation, or  that  has  become  so  interlaced  with  other  interests 
of  society,  as  our  great  iro7i  system  of  Vfklcuhttio'nf  The 
Carthaginians  and  PliiA^nicians,  of  all  the  ancients,  best  nn- 
deretood  the  art  of  transport.  Tlie  Koman  roads  werp,  as  A 
rale,  military  roads;  even  these  were  built  to  cement  together 
her  extended  territory.  The  great  roads  through,  and  connect- 
ing Sjiaiii,  Gaul,  ami  Germuuy,  and  to  Constantinople,  con- 
stituted a  bond  of  union  controlling  the  wides^t  sectional  dif- 
ferences. For  years  the  dntagonjsm  of  nations  yielded  to  the 
domination  of  this  feystem  of  military  transport,  for  it  involved 
the  whole  force  of  military  power.  It  is  not  within  the  com- 
pass of  any  ordinary  volume  to  contain  and  exhibit  all  the 
ramifications  of  this  ni/stem  •  and  Wf  shall  illustrate  only  one 
or  two  {ilijises  as  exhibitea  in  the  relations  of  iron  to  tho 
system,  ami  of  the  consumption  of  that  metal  bv  it. 

If  we  take  Ih'jis>/ior<i's  liaiJwrii/  Guide  as  autJiority  for  the 
most  correct  returns  of  the  number  of  miles  of  railroads  in  the 
United  States,  we  find  that  in  the  beginning  of  1858  there 
were  in  the  United  States,  of — 

RailroftJs  finished 25,906  mileti 

da      nufiniahed tt,172       " 

Total 85.188      " 

Costing  per  mile,  average |3<1,180  04 

do      in  the  «ggregat« 918.140,600  00 

All  these  roads  will  be  finished  at  no  very  distant  period, 
and,  for  our  illustration,  we  shall  consider  tJiem  all  as  tim'shcal 
at  tho  present  time.    If  we  assume  the  ratio  of  double  to  single;, 
tracks  to  be  nearly  as  one  to  3'7,  (the  ratio  of  the  New  Eng- 
land and  JS'ew  York  railroads,)  we  should  Lave  4tt.63A  im,'-^ 
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single  track;  and  taking  the  rails  at  fifty-six  pounds  per 
W'ard,  ail  actual  consumption  of  4,399,028  tuns  (!J,itOO  j>onnd8) 
m  iron,  and  costing,  at  $70  per  ton,  ^307,y31,0t}0.  Tliia 
mnmbt'r  of  tons  of  rails  would  consume  15,390,598  tonaof  ore; 
S,59S,(H2  tons  of  flux  ;  and  23,0G4,s97  ton^  of  coal  in  its  pro- 
duction. 

•  A  safe  average  of  the  amount  of  rolling  stock,  per  mile,  de- 
)0aced  from  the  inopt  practical  experiences  of  grades  and  duty, 
Irives  us  the  ftdlowing  proportion.  (This  average  admits  large 
Exceptional  differences:) 

p  1  locomotive  and  Under  for  every  4.08  mile*  of  road.' 

m  1  (iwupnger  car  "      2.84      "  *" 

L  1  freigliteftr  "         .2919  "  " 

\ht  for  the  aggregate  of  roads,  considering  theni  all  as  finished, 
^ere  would  he  rcqnvred  10,939  locomotives ;  15,715  passen- 
ger cars;  152,973  freight  cars.  In  this  estimate  freignt  cars 
focludc  gravel  and  haggage  cars,  and  f«>r  rtccuracy  in  our  cb- 
kimate  we  shall  reduce  all  driving  and  pilot-wheel*  to  bearing- 
Eirhcels,  and  wo  have  this  further  requisition : 

For  locomotives  and  tenden 175, 0*24  vh««laL 

For  pftwengercar* 126,720       " 

For  freight  car« 1,22S,7S4       " 

1,524,528  wheels. 

A  railroad  wheel  weighs  about  five  hundred  pounds.  If 
file  railroad  system  was  to  be  started  afresh  in  l!?58  with  tnch 
requisitions,  it  w<iuld  take  762,2(14, OU(J  pounds  of  iron  to  make 
Hie^e  wheels,  or  say  381,132  tons. 

Now,  let  us  recapitulate: 


Miles  of  rnilroad,  Bingle  Iraek,  between  termini  io 

United  States. ,. , , 

Add  for  double  track 


:<.j,  tSS  tetlea. 

'.i,4iia      '• 


ToUl. 


44,631  milea. 

Averagce  cost  per  mile 1*26, 1!)0  01 

Tol»l  ooiit ,,  918, 146,000  00 

Cost  of  raiU. 807.981,698  00 

Iron  ore  coofiuined  in  making  rails 16,898,960  tons. 

Flux                 •'                  ••        " e,fi98,042     •' 

Coal                "                 "        "     28,064,897     " 


Total  materiRl  ti«eil 46,059,899  tons. 

The  annual  production  of  iron  of  all  kinds  in  the  United 
fetatea  will  not  much  exceed  1,000,000  tons,  and  of  coal, 
11,000,000  tons. 

With  these  data  before  him,  let  the  reader  calculate  how 
aiiany  years  it  ha-*  taken  to  j>roduce  these  materials ;  how 
jiiucu  of  human  lifu  and  labor  nas  been  eonsunied  ;  how  much 
it  has  coat  to  furjiinli  food  for  the  producer  of  these  miiteriaU; 
Loir  many  other  industrial  interests  of  life  have  Leeu  employ- 
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ed  in  contribntiog  to  tlie  grand  total,  and  be  will  form  onlj 
an  8] iproxi mating  ostiniate  of  the  relation  that  mining  beanJ 
to  llio  railroad  nijatein,  and  of  tlic  extent  to  which  that  ^j/tf^ewi] 
ramifies  itself  among  the  great  interests  of  society.     We  ^hallj 
ehow  hereafter,  under  the  lioad  of  cltjH'cviation,  that  the  life 
a  railroad  wheel  is  under  four  years,  or  that  the  wheels  of  th| 
ayatem  have  to  he  renewed  once  in  a1>out  every  four  years,] 
If  we  estimate  the  price  (all  told)  of  wheels  at  3'2  cents  ^ 
jfoiind,  we  shall  find  that  it  will  cost  24,392,448  dollars* 
furnigh  the  eystem   with  wheels,  and  at  least  that  amount 
(jnadrennially  tn  stipply  the  system,  without  any  allowance] 
for  increase  of  miles  for  the  four  years.     Whence,  it  may  be] 
aii'ked,  do  those  twenty-fmir  millions  Cif  dollars  come  from,  and] 
how  many  interests  of  society  arc  involved  in  their  production  I  f 
Wo  select  another  phase  of  these  mnltitudinoug  rauiifica^j 
tions,  and  one  which  is  most  significantly  expressed  in  tliej 
ratios  of  railroads  to  po])«latJons  and  areas  of  territory  in  oorj 
several  States.    The  fullivwing  tahle  shows  the  number 
miles  of  single-track  railroad  in  each  State,  the  ratio  of  onej 
mile  of  railroad  to  square  miles  of  area,  and  one  mile  of  road  j 
to  population,  and  tlie  average  co8t  per  mile  in  each  State : 
(the  cost  being  represented  by  capital  stock  and  liabilities.) 

Mllo«K.B.  ImUrCIt.  to    ]mileR.B.to     CostpernO* 

In  i-iicli  Slate,  square  niileB.  pofiuluton.        IneochSMl*, 

wttb  fqulpli. 

Alabania 559  Vn-T  1.524  $£7,297 

ArtnnsMS 89  l.SRS  7,139  19,871 

Cnlifomia 88  6,781  15.400  S2,flO« 

Connoclicut 648  7  U22  37.fi75 

Delnwaro. 92  23  1,006  17,ilO« 

Florida 128  403  951  27,S43 

Georgia. 1, 166  40-3  8ti4  21, OM 

IlliDois 2,016  21  608  33.04S 

Indiana'. 1.231  274  1,083  88, JM 

lowft 45B  l>Jtf9  2.469  86.498 

,  Keutncky 305  I23-.'>  3.760  88.4.14 

Loui.»ian» RS5  125  1,829  ,S2,M2 

Maine SM  618  1,249  S4.948 

Marylnnd 798  13-9  827  &.'.,5Sfl 

Miuwnclinsclto...:..  :;I,28S  8-1  927  49.403 

Michigan 9'J»  6(V3  603  80,421 

Mississippi 177  2i5rt-4  4.086  81.158 

AlisiMiun 817  212  1  2,724  U0.3T9 

New  Hiiinj«.hiro. fifiO  ISrt  1,481  SI .  t'24 

New  Jeniev 630  15'7  1,129  46.841 

New  YorkI 2.701  17'4  1,3U  88.284 

North  Caroliua 075  75  1.402  16.488 

OLIol 2,798  14-2  850  87,899 

Pennsvlvonia 2,773  li5-5  943  48.743 

IthoJe  Txlnnd 64  2iV4  2,721  40,414 

South  Carolina 748  8yS  962  23,531 

Tennoswse 887  614  1.281  21,816 

Texa* 147  1.0150  8,492  34,iiia 

Vermont 621  l'J-6  630  SV.Sia 

Virginia. 1,322  46-4  1,180  SS,.'..'! 

WuooDsifi 713  76-1  888  UA,6',i 
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tionality  <md progreaaio^i features. 

Snr  country  ihasijdcui  lias  become  natif)nalizc<l  and  nat- 
uralized, is  part  and  parcel  of  tlie  |>uLlic'  mind,  is  in  fact  an 
institution ,  and  if  we  comnsiro  its  progress  in  our  country 
with  its  advancement  in  the  land  uf  its  new  birtli,  it  is  far  in 
advance  of  it  in  the  grand  requirements  of  the  system.  In 
tlie  (.>id  "World  the  Bupoi'ficcs  of  a  district  was  uiade  to  con- 
form to  the  grtdnation  of  road  without  regard  to  cost;  in  our 
coimtrv  the  graduation  offen  overrides  the  Biipcrficiee,  but  in 
all  instances  acconiniodatca  itself  by  the  laws  of  mutual  com- 
pensation, in  the  equation  of  grades,  curvatures,  and  ratio  of 
cost.  Sonic  of  our  American  engineering  has  been  called 
desperate  bv  European  engineers.  We  should  call  it  national 
and  natural,  and  in  a  high  degi'ee  com2)Umentary  to  human 
fikill  and  science,  and  suggestive  of  imitation,  even  at  the  ex- 
pense <if  old  prejudices,  llie  way  some  of  our  roads  skim 
over  the  hill-topB,  plunge  into  valleys,  run  through  or  skip 
over  the  niuuutams,  is  well  described  oj  ihe  word  fijuirming; 
and  yet  this  squirming  involves  as  elevated  jiowers  of  ihougnt 
and  as  comprehensive  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  practical 
science  and  mechanical  philosophy,  as  the  most  elaborate  and 
costly  structures  of  railroad  architecture  of  the  Old  World. 

Our  railroad  system,  with  its  one  thousand  millions  of  dol- 
lars of  capital  and  cognate  implications,  will  ere  long  be  to 
our  political  physique  what  the  national  debt  is  to  Great  Bri- 
tain— (t  tjTfut  national  jiuUe  ^  the  high  and  low  numbers  of 
its  beats  will  determine  the  condition  of  the  national  liealth 
and  temperament.  If  our  poinilation  should  augment  only 
in  the  ratio  of  its  last  decennial  increase,  and  investment  in 
railroad  capital  even  approach  the  ratio  of  the  increase  since 
1848,  who  can  picture  or  adequately  conceive  the  extent  and 
operation  of  its  sympathetic  iutlnoncc,  and  its  potency  for 
good  or  evil  upon  our  whole  natiuiuil  interests — who  will 
venture  to  say  how  great  will  be  the  disturbamce  to  the  whole 
circulation  when  any  of  its  veins  or  arteries  arc  cut  otf  or 
destroyed? 

Another  phase  of  this  nationality  is  its  indication  of  the 
leading  thoughts  of  a  community.  "Examine  the  shipments, 
personal  and  material,  from  a  given  community,  and  a  care- 
ful observer  will  detect  the  moral  and  physical  economics  of 
the  people  composing  that  coniniunity.  Tliefiystein  hccomca 
in  fact  a  sort  of  ethnographic  delineator,  and  its  iron  rails  eo 
many  stencil  marks,  giving  the  address  and  occupation  of  the 
community  supporting  it. 

The  stuflent  in  \\\q philMophy  (yf  our  system  (for  we  are  all 
more  scholars  in  the  science)  will  find  in  his  travels  national 
characteristics  as  significaQtIy  marked  as  the  bales  and  boxes 
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in  a  railrofid  iniunfeet  or  invoice,  and  we  commend  the  thought ' 
to  our  travelling  readers. 

A  railroad  is,  moreover,  an  essential  accompaniment  in  all 
new  settlements;  and  to  build  a  new  city  or  village,  organize 
a  new  county,  and  lay  ont  and  populate  a  new  State,  witliont 
a  railroad,  would  be  like  maKing  brick  without  straw — it 
wonld  be  an  American  economic  and  political  solecism.  The 
absence  "f  the  co-operatiiie  railroad  wnnld  be  an  abnegation 
of  a  national  atSliation.  That  the  ra'drond  idea  is  a  natural 
born  element  nf  American  intellect,  le  further  evinced  by  the 
fact,  that  we  scarce  remember  to  have  met  an  American  who 
did  not  (in  his  own  opiuinn,  at  least)  possess  a  full  knowledge 
not  only  of  the  best  mode  of  constructing,  but  of  managing  a 
I'ailroau.  Amevicans arc  horn^  not  w^ith  »ilver  spoons,  hut  with 
iron  rails  >n  their  mouths, 

lis  ecimoinic  injluence  on  itgricultural  tomlthy  and  tnodifi- 
eaUon  of  ^fom^er  ideas  of  value  hy  its  au^m^it<ttion  of  tht 
valtu  of  tir,it\  change  ofhxmru;s8  seasons^  and  m<iTal  devotion 
of  manual  lahor. 

Tlie  system  has  exercised  a  powerful  influence  in  modifying 
our  ideas  k^\  the  value  of  time  consumed  in  transportation 
(time  being  interest  on  the  cost  of  ni-oduction)  and  the  time 
consumed  by  the  traveller  in  railroad  locomotion,  (Ills  time  60 
con>^iimed  being  his  pereonal  labor,)  and  wluch  is  enhanced  in 
value  by  the  facility  of  transportation. 

It  has,  moreover,  essentially  modilied  what  was  formerly 
called  Inmruss  seasons.  Such  seasons  were  formerly  deter* 
milled  by  the  periods  of  free  or  unoljstructed  navigation. 
Merchants  and  clerks  had  their  seasons  of  relaxation  and  of 
"doing  nothing,"  and  by  way  of  amusement  took  accvutdjt  of 
»tocl'.  Now,  all  seasons  are  alike  to  railroads,  and  etjualfy 
subject  to  the  calls  of  busirress.  The  frosts  of  winter  and 
heats  of  summer  may  suspend  or  disturb,  but  cannot  destroy, 
the  vitality  of  tlieir  circulating  forces.  Railroads  are  not 
bound  to  take  eogtiizaiice  of  elirnatic  phenomena. 

Time  and  8j)acc  )vere  formerly  the  costly  elementa  in  the 
world's  jtrogress,  their  absolute  consumption  measariug  tJ)e 
values  f>f  protluetions,  and  consequently  their  diminished  con- 
sumption would  apparently  diuiinish  the  cost  of  ]«roduction. 
]iut  the  <jue8tiou  may  be  freely  asked,  whether  the  apparent 
diminution  of  these  elements  of  modern  modes  of  transport, 
has  not  really  created  additional  values  by  tlie  duplication 
and  production  of  both  elements. 

The  systnn  has  made  a  great  subtraction  of  the  amount  of 
time  consumed  in  transport,  and  yet  we  believe  it  is  trifling 
compared  with  what  it  will  be  when  the  philosophy  of  the 
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i|j|i|i|A  eball  have  contributed  its  practical  (kductions  and 
atTaptfttions  to  the  reijuiroinonts  of  capital.  We  have  attained 
high  ratee  of  speed,  but  they  liave  not  been  practicable  as 
paying  rates,  and  have  been  beyond  tlie  adaptations  or  adjust- 
ments of  our  roade ;  our  high  gpeeds  liave  been  in  advance  of 
their  postulates,  and  experience,  not  puBtulates,  must  yet  de- 
termine lugher  jiractlcalde  and  piiyinj;  rates  of  speed. 

Our  railroads  have  stiiuuhited  production,  and,  as  a  general 
result,  reduced  prices.  IVice  is  nia<le  up  of  cost  i'rom  the 
hand  of  the  producer;  and  cost  of  transpot'tatium,  to  the  hand 
of  the  consumer.  But  hnw  multitiulinmiB  the*  itenis  that  ninko 
up  these  two  elements,  and  how  few  realize  their  iuiplicationa 
•with  daily  life.  It  is  worth  remendterinff  that,  in  the  charg'ea 
of  transportation,  every  revolution  of  a  railroad  xcheel  itivolves 
cost;  any  motion  creates  expenee  oj  sovtc  kind ;  while,  on  the 
contrary,  a  status  of  rest  involves  retrogression,  interest,  and 
depreciation — items  small  in  themselves,  and  calculable  only 
by  milh,  yet  in  their  aggregate  making  ui>,  with  other  small 
items,  the  dnflars  of  dividends  ur  Inssrs.  Rest  and  motion 
alike  use  up  and  wear  out  capital,  and  the  ratio  of  the  two 
states  is,  in  our  npinion,  tlic  yet  unsolved  problem  oi  onr  phi- 
losophy. If  we  take  the  single  element  of  movi^nient,  and  re- 
member that  it  invitlves  insurance,  interest,  package,  storjige, 
cartage,  loading,  unlouding,  curvatures,  gradients,  capacity  of 
road,  taxes,  othce  and  agency  ex])en8e8,  weighing,  and  mani- 


festing, as  only  a  few  of  the  prominent  Items  of  its  cost,  we 

*   o  our  minds  tiie 
roa<l  phVosoj)h  >/. 


have  suggested  to  our  minds  tiie  value  of  small  things  in  rail- 


Tlie  system  lias  added  largely  to  the  value  of  agrieuUiiral 
lands,  primarily  by  the  ajqiroxiniation  of  markets  and  the 
difiusion  of  our  agricultural  population.  In  doing  so  it  has 
of  necessity  quickened  our  munetarv  eireiilatiou,  increased 
capital,  and  utost  wonderfiiUy  expanded  our  ereilit  at  home 
and  abroad.  In  its  jiast  and  by  its  future  development  of  pre- 
viously unvalued  resources,  it  will,  if  we  are  not  niisfaken, 
yet  measure  the  demand  for  manual  labor  and  the  value  and 
amount  of  eupilal.  Among  its  influence  on  the  manual  hihor 
of  the  country,  we  see  prominently  conspicuous  its  contribu- 
tions towards  the  moral  elevation  of  tliat  mannid  labor,  I)y 
the  (litlnsion  of  it  in  rural  districts,  by  its  eipiali/.atioii  of  the 
prices  and  demand  of  hibur,  and  hy  L-iiabling  the  industiious 
luechauic  to  rear  his  humble  home  in  tlie  pure  atmosphere  of 
tlie  country,  untainted  by  the  impurities  of  the  shambles  or 
contaminations  of  a  city. 

The  circulation  and  intermingling  of  a  city  and  country 
population  diffuses  intelligence,  and  promotes  the  cause  of 
education  and  religion,  increases  the  value  of  pnblic  and 
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school  libraries — give  out  tbe  leading  thoughts  or  sngj 
the  pathway  of  substantial  knowledge  by  popular  lectt 
the  ilisseiniiialion  of,  and  accessibility  to,  works  of  art,  and 
by  dificlutting  their  application  iu  the  common  purposes  of 
life.  If  the  reader  will  recall  some  of  the  develoiuuents  cf 
the  monetary  panic  or  crisis  of  1857,  he  will  remember  the 
wondciful  rapidity  with  which  tlie  mining  or  manual  labor- 
ing population  of  almost  a  whole  county  transferred  itself,  as 
it  were,  en  masse,  hundreds  of  juilcs  from  the  scenes  of  its 
prevnoua  occupation,  to  tho  new  mining  regions  of  the  West- 
era  States.  By  the  aid  of  this  railroad  system  it  found  new 
homes,  and  new  adaptations  In  tho  varied  requirements  of 
manual  lal>or  incidental  to  our  great  West.  Their  skill  and 
industry  fitund  occupation  by  the  rapid  and  economic  change 
of  location,  while  the  cost  of  that  change  by  tho  old  system 
of  locomotion  would  have  amounted  to  a  prohibition,  «nd 
idleness,  inactivity,  and  superabundant  labor  would  have  pro- 
duced their  legitimate  consequences  of  moral  and  physical 
degradation. 


AET.  Vl-SUPPLY  AND  COJISOMPTION  OF  COHON, 

WITH    TABLES    AX>'EXED    OF   THE    SCPPLY    AND    C0N8CMPTIOK    FOR  THE 
LAST  THIKTT  TEARS,  BV  J.  8.  OARDOSA. 

We  incline  to  the  opinion  that  Mr.  Cardoza,  who  is  an  sblo  writer  and  stctii- 
tician,  much  ovcr-esliumtca  the  Bupplj  of  cotton,  and  greatly  uudemtee  the 
conaumption,  but  hia  paper  li  worthy  of  preservation. — Editob. 

General  Remarks. — Wc  are  pa.sRing  tlirongh  one  of  those  com- 
mercial cycles  with  which  we  arc  destined  to  be  visited  at  about  everj' 
decade.  One  branch  of  our  subject  Itas  an  inlininlo  relation  to  Uk; 
changes  which  have  been  thence  superinduced.  The  consumption  of 
cotton  having  greatly  increased,  correspondently  with  the  enlargement 
of  productive  power,  has  again  receded  to  tho  point  at  wliich  it  stood 
five  years  since.  It  would  serve  to  elucidate  the  subject  if  the  gencrtl 
caiLses  which  led  to  its  nnparalleled  extension  and  reaction  were  brie/- 
ly  indicated.  The  last  ton  years  have  been  characterised  by  all  the 
signs  of  a  deliLsive  prcsperity.  TIic  cotton  trade  has  largely  partici- 
pated in  the  stimulus  which  has  been  imparted  to  variou.s  branches  of 
commerce.  In  the  recoil  which  has  taken  place,  more  than  propor- 
tionally to  the  advance  in  the  raw  material,  wo  are  perhaps  to  loot 
for  tlie  solution  in  the  speculative  character  of  the  trade  itbeJf.  Tlicre 
is  no  staple  of  commerce  in  whicli  there  arc  such  large  sums  invested, 
and  wliich,  conscquentJy,  feel  ai?  sensibly  the  influence  of  a  financial 
revulsion,  it  is  impossible  at  this  time  to  detcnnine,  even  proximate- 
ly, the  degree  and  duration  of  that  decline,  dependent  to  a  great  ex- 
tent on  the  renewed  operation  of  the  causes  which  have  so  greatly  en- 
larged the  limits  of  uie  cotton  trade,  in  conimoD  with  those  otlier 
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brsQohea  of  prcxluctive  industry,  which  appear  to  have  rcccired  a 
forced  and  iiitnutural  impulse.  These  causes  may  be  rtfiduced  to  tbroo 
general  hea<is : 

1.  The  incrciise  of  gold  and  re-distribution  of  both  the  precious 
mctal-s. 

2.  The  extension  of  credit  in  all  cntcrjiriscs  in  whicJi  it  could  be 
made  available. 

3.  The  new  applications  of  steam  and  electricity. 

An  argtinicntation  of  t!ie  precious  ractals  will  show  its  effects  cither 
by  a  general  ri-se  of  prices,  or  by  extending  the  sphere  of  coinincrcial 
transactions.  It  seems  to  be  admitted  tJint  there  has  been  no  general 
advance  of  prices  at  all  commensurate  with  the  aJitition  that  has  been 
made  to  tlic  Ktock  of  gold  since  the  ("lilifui'nian  and  Australian  dis- 
COverie»s  ""'"  I'fi*  there  been  such  an  increasei!  consumption  in  the  arts 
j»  could  have  absorbed  any  con-siderable  portion  of  the  exceia.  Wc 
are  led,  necewarily,  therefore,  to  the  conclusion,  that  \h<o  enlargement 
of  trade,  and  tiie  increased  number  Of  exchanges,  and  not  the  enhance- 
ment of  pricoH,  have  employed  the  large  additions  made  to  the  supply 
of  gold  vsilhiu  the  last  ten  years.* 

To  the  efl'ect  of  this  addition  iu  stimulating  enti'rprisc  and  exertion 
in  Euroj>c  and  the  I'nited  States,  is  to  he  conjoined  the  very  conside- 
rable accessions  of  gilver  iu  the  East,  which  have  operated,  also,  in 
supplying  a  new  inceiitive  to  production  and  trade  in  that  division  of 
the  globe.  The  silks  and  teas  of  China  as  well  as  the  cotton  of  the 
British  East  Indies,  bavu  been  paid  for  by  nearly  depleting  Western 
Europe  of  it«  silver.  The  gold  of  California  and  zVustralia  has  more 
than  replaced  tfie  other  metal — it  has  stimulated  production  and  con- 
eoinption,  as  well  were  gold  has  filled  the  void  caused  by  exporting 
the  silver,  causing  a  change  of  the  standard,  as  were  no  suih  change 
has  taken  place — as  well  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  as  m 
Franco  and  Germany.  Tlie  result,  therefore,  of  this  re-distribution  of 
the  precious  metals,  particularly  silver,  has  been  the  same  in  kind  as 
if  new  silver  as  well  as  gold  mines  had  been  discovered.  The  com- 
bined effect  has  been  that  the  entire  mass  of  monied  capital  lias,  by  its 
greatly  incrca.«H>d  volume,  protluccd  the  usual  consequence,  a  fall  in  the 
value  of  money,  as  the  antecedent  of  speculation.  The  history  of  all 
simply  commercial  revulsions  prcsinit  the  same  phsvse  as  relates  to  the 
originating  cause.  A  plethora  of  monied  capital,  compared  with  its 
remunerative  employment,  has  invanahl}'  led  to  overaetion  in  trade. 
Tlie  crisis  of  Itfi24-'i5  in  England  was  preceded  by  a  period  of  stagna- 

•  In  this  coTiclnsion  we  ar*  sustainud  bj'  the  high  RUtliority  of  Mr.  Tooke, 
who  in  lii«  llistor}-  of  Prices  bM  denion.otnitcd  that  there  ha»  hocn  no  generjii 
advance  of  prions  oi  the  effect  of  the  California  and  Australian  ]>i«coverie»,  but 
tiiat  tbe  ext«ii«i<iii  nf  foininerce  and  tba  inort'uiii*)!  iiiimljer  nf  fxchange*  have 
•boorbed  tlie  nddiiions  made  to  the  stock  of  the  precious  luetaK  Thnt  future 
additions  at  the  sanio  rato  of  increiue  will  be  atl«nded  by  an  cnliaiioement  of 
price*  eenci-ally,  with  no  correapondent  inorcaa«  uf  trade,  can  admit  of  oo  ra- 
tional doubt,  OS  that  bucIi  addition,  without  a  proportional  enlait;cinetit  of  the 
preaeot  litnita  of  cummerce,  must  be  accouipaiovd  by  tht.^  general  depreciatjon  of 
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tion  in  commerce,  accompanied  by  a  gupenibaDdanco  of  moDied  re- 
sources. The  interest  of  money  fell.  Speculalion  and  over-tradint; 
succeeded,  EoiitnllL-ss  fri;*lit,  witli  its  collapse  and  almost  general 
Laiikriiptey  were  the  results.  The  same  phenomena  were  the  tbrcmn- 
ners  of  the  reeeiit  eonvuision,  aiitece<icntly  to  which  money  was  worth 
only  14  to  2  per  cent,  in  all  the  financial  centres  of  Europe; 

That  all  parts  of  the  world  open  to  such  an  influence  had  felt  the 
effecU  of  the  great  additions  matle  to  the  metallic  treasure*  of  the 
■world,  enlarging  the  limits  of  general  commerce,  does  not  admit  of 
controversy.  The  naturiil,  as  it  is  the  inevifjible  consequence,  was  an 
extension  of  credit — but  to  a  degree  beyond  all  parallel  within  an  eqnal 
period  of  time.  In  Great  BritJiin,  in  tlie  United  Stiites,  and  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  tliire  wa.s  a  heaping  up  of  obligations  in  aU  the 
various  modes  of  crcflit.  Every  process  in  the  fonuation  of  fictitious 
capital  was  exhausted.  In  England  it  took  the  form  prineipfdly  of 
commercial  advances  and  investmenta  in  foreign  securities.  In  the 
United  StJites,  of  railroad,  laml,  and  mercantile  .speculations.  On  the 
continent  of  Europe  it  iussuities  al]  the  sliajies  of  hazardous  eut^^rprisc, 
excepting  that  of  jobbing  in  lanil,  which  was  peculiar  to  the  United 
States.  It  was  not  tlir  ageiuy  of  credit,  as  too  generally  imagined,  in 
the  issue  of  bank-n^ite.';,  hut  the  increase  and  misapplication  of  capital 
arid  deposits  cniployi'ii  in  banking,  con.-^tantly  enlarging  fJie  Wct 
widening  tirelc  of  crt-dits,  created  by  corporate  Mui  indtvidual  oblign- 
tions,  which  became  infinitely  multiplied  in  the  diversified  fonn  of 
checks,  bills  of  excluingc,  promissory  notes,  certificates  of  deiwsit  and 
book  ili'bts.  The  changes  in  commercial  law  also  imparU-d  to  specu- 
lative adventure  increu'^cd  stimulation.  In  England  such  was  the  etfect 
of  rcjicaling  the  corn  laws  and  niodifying  tJic  navigation  acta.  In  the 
United  States  the  ivdiiced  rate  of  duties,  under  the  act  of  1856,  ex- 
cessively augmented  importations. 

Phobaulk  Supply  of  1858. — ^Tlie  supply  of  cotton  in  at  all  times 
dependent  on  the  weather;  but  tlie  circumstance  of  two  unfavorable 
seasons  in  succession,  in  the  United  States,  is  remarkable  in  the  hibto- 
ry  of  the  cotton  culture.  The  croj)  of  185(5-7,  fell  short  abf»ul  11  per 
cent,  of  that  of  isriS-O  ;  that  of  1857-8,  will,  it  is  lairly  estimated,  ool 
exceed  that  of  1850-7.  The  estimate  that  assumed  some  ,'l,-2.")(  1,000 
bales  li:is  gradually  receded  to  3,000,0011,  und  few  of  the  csttuiates  now 
range  liiglier  than  'i.ilOU.OOO  for  this  year's  product. 

The  ut^ual  emigration  to  the  virgin  lamls  of  the  Southwest  would, 
no  doubt,  have  been  followed  by  the  ordinary  rate  of  increase,  assisted 
by  improved  processes  of  agriculture,  but  for  the  physical  checks  to 
cultivation  in  a  backwitrd  spring,  heavy  rains,  and  prematiire  frost*. 
But  for  these  hindrances  to  extended  culture,  the  crop  would,  no 
doubt,  have  reached  3,700,000  to  4,<J00,0OU  bales.  Opinions  vary 
widely  as  to  the  extent  of  the  production.  One  of  the  indexes  by 
which  we  u»ay  reach  an  approximative  result,  is  the  extent  of  the  re- 
ceipts at  the  shipping  ports. 

The  ability  of  the  planters  generally,  to  hold  overfor  what  they  may 
deem  more  rLUumerative  prices,  is  unquestionable.  The  high  money 
value  of  tlic  staple  for  the  last  three  years,  lias  enabled  luaoy  of  liuua 
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to  clear  ofi  tlie  incumbrances  upon  their  estAtos ;  and  tlic  improvement 
of  their  pecuniary  position  is  iiJiL^y  to  influence  tlieir  comluct,  in  tliis 
respect,  more  extensively  tlian  usual.  These  consiilcrations  will  op- 
erate, of  course,  only  witliin  certain  limits;  for  tlu-  fair  proninptiou  is 
that  the  next  crop  will  be  a  verj-  full  one,  and  this  pmbability  is  to  be 
weighed  against  the  hazards  of  holding,  in  the  prospect  of  an  abun- 
dant yield.  The  receipts  have  fallen  off  to  date,  iw  compared  with 
last  year,  to  the  extent  of  479,72(3  bales ;  but  the  comparisuii,  to  bo 
proper,  should  embrace  a  period  of  at  leiust  live  V'-'-'i'*-"''  I'alcuhiled  on 
this  principle,  the  average  annual  per  ceiitage  of  inrrea.<<e  t<>  the  IGth 
February  in  each  year,  from  1851-2  to  1856-(5,  ha-*  been  a  little  more 
than  68  per  cent,  estimated  according  to  quuntity  anil  nut  number  of 
balen.  This  is  exclusive  of  1856-7,  as  the  monetary  tfiiiliarritssments 
of  the  last  tliree  months)  of  1867  retarded  the  receipt**  and  ren<lcreU 
tJiat  year  exceptional.  In  this  ratio,  the  total  receipts  ought  to  reach 
2,9i)0,913  bales.  Between,  however,  tlie  quantity  and  miniber  of 
bale«  made  this  year,  there  is  said  to  be  a  wider  ditl'ercTic*'  than  at  al- 
most any  preceding  season.  The  amount  of  unmerchantable  cotton 
was  unusually  large,  owing  to  the  unfavorable  weather  for  maturitig 
the  crop.  To  what  extent  this  will  operate  in  reducing  the  tjuantitv 
of  merehantaVde  cotton  is  yet  only  matter  of  cotijectnre.  Thus  much 
for  the  supply  from  tlie  United  States. 

The  Kast  India  receipts  in  Europe  will,  of  course,  be  governed  by 
the  course  of  j)olitieiil  events  in  the  Oriental  countries  in  which  war 
now  prevails.  If  peace  should  be  shortly  made  with  China,  a  ])ortion 
of  Surat  cotton,  which  was  diverted  in  1847  to  Western  I^irope, 
(which  amounts  on  an  average  of  some  five  years  back,  to  l.JO,000 
bales,)  will  take  the  usual  direction  to  China,  which,  in  connection 
with  the  fall  of  price  in  the  European  market,  inii.sl  pro|i<irti<irially  les- 
sen tJie  East  India  cximrt  to  Europe.  Under  any  circumstances,  the 
European  receij)tJi  «»f  Ea.st  India  cotton  cannot  be  estimated  at  a 
higher  figure  than  7()0,000  bales,  which  is  a  iliininutiiui  from  last 
year's  receipt  of  100,000  bales.     On  these  data  we  estimated  the 

supjiiv  from  the  United  States  at 2,!MH>,000 

East  Indies 700,000 

Brazil,  Egypt,  Ac 300,000 

3,fi  (.10,000 

Probaulk  CoNsrMPTioK  IN  1859. — Tlie  consumption  of  eott'-n  dif- 
fers from  its  pmductfou  in  being  intluenced  solely  by  moral  and  not 
physical  causes,  such  as  frosts,  fiood!»,  drought,  iVc.  Thes<-  do  not  af- 
fect the  demand  ;  but  war,  revolution,  and  financial  changes  inorease 
or  diminish  it  according  to  the  duration  and  intensity  of  tlieir  opera- 
tion. There  is  this  remarkable  difference,  however,  as  to  the  inflti- 
cncc  of  these  circumstances,  on  the  production  and  consumplion  re- 
spectively. A  failure  in  the  supply  ft-om  natural  causes,  seldom  af- 
fect* it  more  than  from  five  to  ten  per  cent,  in  any  one  season.  It 
hft8  re<]uired  two  successive  short  crops  to  reduce  the  iirodiicl  12  per 
cent,  from  the  yield  of  1855-6.  But  the  reduction  of  demand  from 
fiii:iini:d   circumstances  exclusively,  within  the  short  period   of  two 
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months,  from  the  midiile  of  October  to  the  middle  of  December,  ^l^^fl 
in  Great  Britain,  30  per  cent.,  the  price  falling  in  a  higher  proportion, 
and  in  the  United  Stites  npwnrds  of  fiO  per  cent. 

Tiie  ware  in  the  Kast  will  liavt-  n  liraited,  and,  pcrliai>s  temporan' 
inflnencc  on  the  demand;  hut  the  monetary  rcvnision  which  has  swept 
like  a  wliiilwind  over  Europe  and  the  United  Stsites,  will  have  conse- 
quences of  ft  more  general  and  permanent  clmraetcr.  The  limitation 
and  curUiilinent  of  cre<lit,  and  the  consequent  <limintrtion  of  purrhasing 
power  in  the  great  bo<ly  of  cnnstimers  of  cotton  ponds,  mnst  affect  the 
demand  tor  the  raw  material  to  an  extent  that  will  most  materially 
inrtiieiKu^  its  value..  Anj'  estini.ate  as  to  consumption  and  prices  in 
Europe  during  the  present  year,  must  necessarily  be  conjectural  in  a 
higher  degree  than  in  periods  in  which  there  are  fewer  changes  in  the 
valae  of  money.  These  changes  constitute  more  than  ever  a  distttib- 
ing  element.  In  a  few  weeks  prices  fell  with  a  rapidity  that  has  rare- 
ly marked  any  previous  alteration  in  the  relation  of  demand  and  sup- 
ply, and  these  alterations  have  not  yet  worked  out  all  their  fall  con- 
sequel:  eea. 

Independently,  however,  of  any  genera!  causes  which  may  influence 
price-*,  oscillating  ahove  or  below  a  certain  poitit,  wliich  must  be  as- 
samod  as  that  to  which  they  will  constantly  gravitate ;  the  great  ob- 
ject of  present  anxiety  is  to  know  at  what  standard  they  will  finally 
settle  and  a<ljiist  themselves.  We  must,  in  the  absence  of  any  but 
conjectural  ilatjt,  look  to  prolxtbiUtlfH,  when  these  (ratisitfjrv  cin'um- 
stances  have  spent  tlioir  force.  To  what  do  probabilities  lead,  then, 
as  relates  to  the  consumption  f  The  under  stimulus  being  measurably 
withdrawn,  whi<dt  was  found  in  excessive  credit,  we  arc  bound  to  bring 
the  consum]>ti«n  within  narrower  limit.snot  losing  sight  of  the  causes 
which  iiniiiirted  to  it  an  unusual  impulse.  Tliese  were  free  trade, 
clieaj!  money,  inventive  power  ai>d  extended  intercourse.  These  cause* 
will  continue  to  operate,  hut  modified  by  cirenmstancrs,  such  as 
liigh  price  of  the  raw  n>aterial,  diminished  demand  for  goods  and  yani, 
ifcc.  The  motive  tu  produce,  a'*  well  as  the  ability  to  consume,  will  re- 
ceive a  serious  check,  at  least  for  the  present  year.  We  must  be  in- 
fluenced in  our  calculations  by  views  of  moderate  imjirovement  and 
gradual  amelioration. 

At  what  point,  the!i,  shall  wc  fix  our  estimate  of  the  consumption, 
which  will  be  approximative  on  probable  grounds.  Opinions  vary 
hero  much  .more  considerably  tljan  as  relates  to  the  supply.  Should 
tlie  crop  of  the  United  State:*,  of  the  present  year,  not  cjtcced  2,900,- 
000  ball'*,  and  not  be  disproportionately  pressed  on  the  market,  it  ia 
reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  average  jirice  in  Europe  would  bo 
equivalent  to  t!d,  in  England  for  Middling  Upland,  as  tliat  standard  of  | 
value  which  would  not  unduly  stiniiifatc  or  chock  consnmf>tion.  TliiB 
is,  however,  matter  of  conjectural  inference,  >\»  well  as  the  extent  of 
consumption.  Ojdnions  differ  as  regard  the  British  constimption,  from  • 
1511,000  to  20(1,000  bales.  We  presume  that  it  will  ran^o  between 
35  to  ,37,<>(>0  bales  weekly.  It  appears  not  material  whether  th* 
highest  or  lowest  figure  is  adopted,  in  view  of  the  large  excess  of  the 
supply   over  the  consumption.     Wu   will,  for  the  moment,  sasuuie, 
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Uic  conHnmption  in  Great  Britain  to  be  36,000  bales  weekly,  or  for 

the  year,  say 1,900,000  bales 

Hie  GoiiRuinption  on  the  continent  of  EuropB  will  not 
Ruft'tT  so  lar^e  a  propoTtioMal  diminution.  In  Ger- 
many, although  tliere  was  a  greater  prostration  of 
commereial  confitlence  than  in  any  other  part  of  Ell- 
in the  latter  portion  of  1847,  still  owing  to  tlic 
at  increase  of  inatiufftetuTing  power  in  that  coun- 
try, eonsiin)pfion  will  iw  Letter  RUst-iineil  than  in 
Great  liritain  or  the  United  States.  In  France  the 
diminntion  will  be  comparatively  limited.  Wc  have 
deducted  from  the  consumption  of  t!ic  Continent, 
therefore,  about  15  per  cent,  from  the  average  of  the 

last  three  yearn 850,000  bales 

ITie  consumption  of  the  United  Suites  will  have  been 
reducctl  nnich  more  than  m  any  other  part  of  the 
world  where  cotton  is  extensively  consuiiied.  It  is 
estimated  at  nearly  two-thinls  less  than  last  year. 
There  has  been  a  large  destruction  of  manufarturiiig 
capital  and  a  general  closing  of  factories.  The  ex- 
ports to  the  Northern  ports  have  fallen  short  of  tlvoso 
of  last  year  to  the  ssinie  time  36S<,250  bales,  .six  months 
of  the  scaj»ou  having  elapsed.  For  these  rcawms  the 
i;Consaniptvoi]  of  the  United  States  caimot  be  suppos- 
"  to  exceed 300,000  btUes 


mk 


Making  the  total  consumption, 3,06U,000  bales 

Comparing  on  these  data  the  entire  supply  with  the  to- 
Inf  consumption  for  1858,  as-iuming  the  st^x-k  in  Eu- 
rope to  have  been  625,000  on  the  tirst  of  Januan', 
1868,  (in  Great  Britain  462,000  and  on  the  Conti- 
nent 172,500,)  the  following  would  appear  to  be  the 
fesult  as  the  probable  excess  of  the  supply  beyond  the 
lonsumption  on  the  Slst  December,  1858.     Stock  in 

"lUrop  January  1,  1 858 6'25,(Xi0  bales 

Soppiv  from  the  United  States 2,f)00,000     " 

»    '  East  In<liea 700,000     " 

"       JJrnzil,  Egypt,  ic 300,000     " 


Total  Supply 4,525,000     " 

British  C^onsumption 1,000,000  bales 

Continent  of  Europe 850,000     " 

United  States 300,000     " 

3,050,000  bales 


Excess  of  supply  beyond  consumption 1,4  75,000    " 

So  that  if  the  consumption  should  be  increased  from  one  to  two 
httndred  thousand  bales,  and  the  supply  lessened  in  the  same  ratio,  the 
margin  of  excess  is  suflicicntly  ample  to  cover  any  increase  ou  the 
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one  side  or  diminution  on  the  other,  or  botli  combined,  that  can  b« 
anppwed. 

We  annex  tables  of  tho  conBUmption  and  snppty  for  the  first  thirty 
years,  embracing  average  perio<I«  of  five  years,  Tlie  results  show 
that  for  ten  years,  between  I827-S  and  1837-8,  there  was  an  increased 
rate  of  eonsutnjition  of  between  1  nud  2  per  cent.,  while  in  the  subse- 
quent period  of  ten  years  the  consumption  diminished  from  f  to  4  per 
cent.,  the  rate  of  increase  being  nearly  the  same  for  the  last  as  com- 
pared with  the  first  period. 

Cotitrary  to  expectation  there  has  been  less  v.ariation  in  tho  supply 
than  in  the  cotismiiption,  the  former  not  ditFering  more  than  from 
1t*»Vb  to  2i'V/ff  per  cent,  between  any  two  periods,  but  keeping  a 
nearly  oqna!  progrosis  in  tho  lost  period  between  1847-8  and  1856-7, 
inclusive.  Another  remarkable  fact  is  disclosed  by  thc.se  ficnire*  ns 
regards  the  siii>ply,  to  wit,  that  from  the  first  to  the  second  decennial 
period  there  lia*  been  a  progressive  decrease  in  tlie  rate  of  increaaOi 
while  in  the  last  decaile  there  has  been  an  increase  in  that  rate. 

For  these  tables  we  are  indebte<l  to  a  gentleman  of  this  city,  to 
whom  we  have  had  to  acknowledge  similar  favors  on  precious  occa- 
aiotis,  and  for  whose  accuracy  in  figures  and  calculations  we  can  vouch, 

CUABLESTOX,  1858. 


COKBUMPTIOS    OF    COTTOIT. 


Usirm  Btatxi. 


:98»-S0 

iaso-8t 

18S1-82 
tg83-<S 
18a8-S4 

UM.4S 

ie»-8a 

18««-8T 
18Sr-«S 

lt)SiM(l 
1840-tl 
1841-lS 
184t-4fl 
1M3-44 
1844-4S 
lMS-10 
18*»-t7 
lUT-48 
1»1»-4U 
1819-M 
1S«0-M 

18M~S5 

18S&-M 


111,000 

]'.Mi,ni»ii 
317,  (XW 
SSI, 000 
828,000 
SM.OOO 
§r«,(IOI) 
SM,  000 
2»T.0CO 
MT.UOO 
8J5,0<IO 

a<;,ooo 

SeV.ilOO 
418, U«0 
4»S,000 

fisa.noo 

<OB,IMIU 

STl,no(i 
eio.ooo 
fios.nou 
<94,(ioa 

7(M,0WI 
10.89S,n«10 


£trMi>t^ 


isae 

1SH4) 
13S1 

ita 

i*» 

ISJT 

^xm 

It^O 
IMl 

iMi 

1S4S 

18«V 
tSlii 

1847 
ISiS 
1M9 
1S30 
l«l 
1969 
1W8 
ISM 
ISM 

1S07 


I,1M,flOO 

i,iiia,ouo 

1,2(10,000 
1,806,000 
1,U)0,IKIO 
1,.<»0,IIIIO 
l,.41il,0i>l> 

i,4Tft,mKi 

1,6'<IJ,000 
1,700,000 

3,  IHNI,  000 
l,7OS,0OO 
2,800,000 

a.4«,oofl 

S,S(IO,0«IO 
2,4B(I,  noo 
2.1100,  (WO 

a,!y>n,  ii«o 

2,  Ml,*") 
1,743,000 

2.130,000 
2.477,000 
2.4A1,0«)0 
2,«lS,0OO 
8,112,000 
8,0l$,ll«0 
8,  IK.IKHI 
8,818,000 
8,«78,0<W 
a,07V,UU0 


ToUil*. 


l,52.'.,n«Ki 

l,23S.iH)0 
1,  Ml, 1 100 
1,4S7,00<I 
1, 634, 000 
1,A44,0U» 
l,()OI,ilfio 
J,«I2,  I*") 
l,lll7,i»)tt 
1,  !•'<:<,  rH>o 


2,  U6,  INNI 
I,0'*1,UOO 

3,  MS,  INKI 
2,  ftS2,  IMW 
2,  467,  WW 
2,776,(W0' 
2,  847,  WW 
2,7-l.'i,l«W 
2.7'<i,u<W 
4,178,1100 


2,891,000 

9,  vat,  WNI 
8, 022,  WW 
8  JIft,  OOP 

8,  lH»,ww 

a,  72«,  WW 
a,  OOP,  oiw 

4,  8A7,IX>(I 
8,7S1,C10(I 


M.79!!,I>10     75.  MO,  WW 


Total  of 

periods  of  Ore 

yean. 


e,vn,ooo 


8,742,000 


11,874,000 


)■   18,8M.O0O 


19,8(H,000 


1I),4«7,OOU 


73,0«O,»0O 


TncreaM. 


>,  923, 000 

■  —  4   *t« 
<**ljju5P«-je»rU. 


8,i8S,aoo 
P  81!» 
"looo*^*"'*^^- 


1.480,000 
9,095,000 
4,]OS,0OO 
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Crops  of  U.  B. 
Cotton. 


T-«9 

IMfUU 
IMS-tO 

1S«7-*S 

18U-5S 
18W~M 
18U-A5 

1S&A-M 


72I,f)IHI 

sro,  WH) 

1, 0  •  0,000 
1,«»,(IOO 
t.9&4.0UO 
I.SAl.OM 

i.4as,ooo 

1.8111,  IM))I 
l,8A|,IMNI 

i.lTSjXMi 
t.MU.IiVU 

8.ST'.i,n«>0 

2.J«i.',(iihl 
'i,  |il|.(HMI 
l,*T9,iiO«) 
S.84i<,iXM) 
2,T29,(JO(l 
i.WT.lKHI 
i.  S.V,IHNI 

8,309,000 
S.MO.OOO 

4,MT,(HW 

2,i)W.iW0 


IruporU  Inio  Eu- 

rujtti  Orom  uthor 

soils. 


Is3S 
18W 
1930 
1831 
1839 

i«ia> 

18S4 
1>i85 
1S8C 
ISST 


U,  808, 000 


IStii 

J«0 

IhSl 

isaa 

1«MI 
1«51 
1«6 

1800 

18ST 


444,000 
41A,0U0 
431),  (NKI 

4T»,ooa 

4(l«,00« 
478,000 

sn.oM 

6&l,O0O 
TU.OO* 
084,000 
088,000 
4TI,O0O 
4T1t,O0O 
U9,00O 
MS.UOO 

'    (mo.ooo 

CM, WO 
4<f  1.0(10 
81V, 000 
481,000 
401,000 
N)S,  IWO 
747,000 
SSD.OflO 
789,000 

8sa,ooo 
eao,ooo 

788,000 

MS,  000 

l,0M,00O 


Toula, 


l.l«f<,(IOO 
1,19&,IKKI 

l,400,l)0() 

i.sii.mio 

1.4M,U0O 
1,.MS,(HM> 

i.Ma.wio 

i,«)a,i)oo 

i,ll«,(MK) 

i.ltll7,l><«l 
li,884,lt<Sr 
l.SBS.IXIO 
t.ASI.UlKI 
S,!i04,(MK) 


t,  SSH,  (XK) 
!, Ml, 0)1(1 
i.SM.ddO 
2.420,(KH) 

a.aoo.oou 
i,74»rnno 

fl.?07,0(W 
2.m4,(¥iO 
3,<I>IA,IMHI 

«.7W,WKI 

4,  l4^,  (HK) 

8,.VI0,0(I0 
H,  <Wi),  0<X) 
4.872.  (XIO 
4.08«,0«0 


TouiTof 
ptrlodi  or  Ave 


«,Ais,(>oo 


»,Me,ooi> 


Il.iW.OOO 


12.  MA,  000 


U,M»,000 


IB, 748,  (TO 


17,110,000  1  78.47*,(tOO  1        TS,479,000 


laraease. 


2,«t).a0O 

5  7IM 


>»  4  ^p-e-ytv^*^ 


1,719,000 
O  *7!^  , 


2,B.«,000 
KM 

raw* 


"3^p.o-yo«ii, 


4,094.000  »  I 


ART.  VII.-A  NATIONAL  FODNDHY  IN  NOUTII  CAROLINA. 

To  Hin  Exccllcnctf,  Thob.  Brauo, 

Governor  of  North   Carolina  : 

Sir  :  In  olx-'divnce  to  your  instructions  wfiicli  1  iind  tho  honor  to 
receive  in  a  note  bearing  date  I'ceimticr  "20,  1  hoivwitli  rispoctfuliy ' 
present  tlie  fullowing  special  rrjjorl,  "oh   tlie  advanlat/cB  of  thr   ValUy 
of  Derp  Rit'cr,  a»  a  site  for  the  cslahlishnwut  of  a  Xotional  FoHudrtj  .''* 

In  tbt-  tirst  place,  pc-rtiiit  tne  to  observe  tliat  tliis  mjI>j«;c1  came  up 
for  invcstiffalion   in    1854,  .ind  tliat   I  then  addrciscU  n  notu  to  jour  ■ 
predecessor,  Gov.  Reid,  in  which    I  attempted  to  set  I'ortb  the  advan- 
tages of  Deep  River  for  the  object  above  specified. 

Since  tlie  date  of  the  note  allinled  to,  I  have  been  ntili  more  con- 
finned  iti  the  views  then  expres-sc-d,  in;isniuch  as  Deep  liiver,  as  a 
tnaunfaettirin^  reo^ioii,  ba.s  become  still  more  important  in  eon.s(-(juenco 
of  additional  discoveries.  But  I  shonid  remark  in  tbiii  place,  that  tho 
opinions  I  have  heretofore  expressed,  and  now  entertain,  are  based 
upon  certain  premiseH,  viz  :  that  an  eligible  site  for  a  National  Foundry 
should  combine  in  iu*  location  peculiar  advantages,  such,  f.>r  example, 
as  are  connected  with  an  ample  supply  of  fuel  of  dilfervnt  kinds, 
abundance  of  the  ores  of  metals,  a  full  supply  of  timber,  water  power, 
material*  for  construction,  a  gotxl  climate,  a  s|>ot  accessible  iit  all  sea- 
BOOB  of  the  year  to  govcrameut  officials,  and  inacce.<vsibility  to  ou  ese*  i 
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my  without.    To  tlic  foregoing  I  may  add,  that  a  good  agricultural 
legion   which   can  furnish  corn,  wheat,  and  cattle,  is  certainly  very 
dcsiralile,  and  would  confer  great  advantagea  over  one  which  ia  com- 
IpArativfly  unproductive. 

I  It  is  not,  however,  supposed  that  Government  will  engage  in  the 
[business  of  reducing  the  ores  of  the  metals;  but,  I  have  no  doubt, 
[that  the  value  of  the  site  for  the  purpose*  contemplated  will  be  greatly 
[incrcftsiHl,  if  it  is  on  a  spot  where  private  individuals'  or  coniprvnies  are 
lenga'j:od  in  [this  business,  and  where  all  the  different  tjualitit^a  of  the 
[metals,  e«pecially  iron,  are  produced.  They  arc  then  obtained  at  the 
least  possible  expense,  and  where,  too,  Government  might  well  exercise 
[n  ccrtJiin  supervision,  in  order  to  secure  those  qualities  which  arc  the 
[best  for  Uie  use  to  which  they  are  intended. 

[  Similar  remarks  may  he  made  resjwcting  fncl ;  it  is  plain  enongh, 
Ubat  the  fuel  should  be  obtainable  upon  the  spot.  The  necessity  of 
Ifeiaaporting  an  sirtiele  so  nuieli  demanded,  would  be  a  great  drawback 
iimon  any  site  where  such  a  necessity  as  transportatiim  existed ;  so 
I«Ibo,  in  regard  to  timber  and  materials  for  construction  ;  if  these  were 
[to  be  obtained  from  a  distance,  the  expenses  entailed  upon  the  institn- 
ition  rontcniplated,  would  form,  as  in  the  preceding  case,  a  great 
drawback  upon  the  eligibility  of  a  site  thus  located. 

It  is  in  const'ijuence  of  a  combhiatiun  and  corKcnlrntlon  of  adran- 
tages,  ihSl  gives  to  Deep  River  an  importance  over  nil  other  pUceo 
known  to  the  author  of  this  report;  such  advantages,  for  example,  as 
are  derived  from  an  abundance  of  fuel,  of  ores,  of  timber,  .and  suitable- 
ness of  climate  and  location,  which  have  Viecn  intimated  as  the  neces- 
sary riMpiisites  of  a  location  for  the  puiposcs  designed  by  Congress, 

1  shall  now  proceed  to  state  the  facts  respecting  the  natural  produc- 
tions peculiar  to  the  valley  of  Deep  river,  and  which,  I  hope,  will  l>e 
found  to  sustain,  in  every  particular,  the  promises  which  1  have  laid 
down  in  the  foregoing  preamble. 

I. — Fad  in  the  Condition  of  Coal.  ^^ 

Under  this  head  the  bearing  of  my  statements  will  go  to  proves 
both  a  great  su[iply  of  this  kui<]  of  fuel,  and  of  a  quality  supenor,  in 
many  respects,  to  any  now  in  market,  and  which  is  e«ix>cially  adapted 
to  manufacturing  purposes. 

The  Deepriver  coalfield  possesses  all  the  essentia!  charncteristics  of  the 
better  developed  ones  in  this  country,  though  its  extent  or  area  ie 
comparatively  small.  Its  outcrop  of  coal,  or  line  np<in  which  it  has 
been  proved  to  exist,  is  about  thirty  miles.  This  onteroji  runs  along 
the  course  of  Deep  river,  and  is  nirely,  if  ever,  more  than  a  mile  from 
it  On  this  line,  there  arc  eleven  different  places  where  cither  fchalU, 
slopes,  or  pits  have  been  sunk,  and  which  have  severally  cut  the  miuQ 
or  six  foot  seam. 

These  coal  shafts  or  slopes  begin  at  Fannersrille,  the  lowest  point 
upon  the  river  where  coal  has  been  fully  disclosed.  From  Fanners- 
villc,  proceeding  up  the  river,  wc  find  in  succession  Mclver's  Egypt, 
Taylor's,  Onlf,  Tvscr'.s,  and  Tyson's,  Carbontx)n,  Mrs.  Bingham's.  Mnrchi- 
son's  and  Fooshec's.    There  is  no  doubt  of  tlie  existence  of  coal  beyond 
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the  extremities  n«mod ;  hot  these  being  as  it  were  on  the  river  havik, 
and  all  of  thuin  disclosinij;  the  oxistonco  of  a  continiions  scam  of  coal, 
it  is  eridedt  this  scgrnpnt  of  Deep  river  is  the  most  iinportaiit,  and 
Uie  one  upon  wiiirh  capitalists  must  rely  for  their  siipplv  of  this  Icinil 
of  fael.  Viewing;  tiiis  rual,  tlien,  only  in  tho  extent  along  which  it 
has  actually  hocn  developed,  there  seems  to  he  no  sufficient  reason 
why  doubts  should  be  entertained  of  n  supply  for  a  long  time  to  come. 
All  doubts  respecting  a  supply  of  coal  wilt  however  vanish,  when  it  is 
considered  that  frt>ui  even  one  of  tlie  shafts  enumeratcf!,  ati  ample 
aapply  may  now  be  obtainwl ;  I  allude  to  the  Eijypt  shaft,  as  these 
works  have  been  more  fully  carried  out  than  at  any  other  point  upon 
the  river.  Here,  tliore  is  a  shaft  460  feet  deejj,  and  sunk  1,000  feet 
within  the  ouUrop.  It  drives  access  to  the  main  or  six  foot  seam  aa  it 
is  culled,  thou<j;h  it  exceeds  that  amount. 

Uere,  the  arrangeuicnta  arc  so  complete  that  a  ton  of  coal  can  be 
raised  to  the  surface  every  two  minutes  during  twenty -four  hours. 
I  noe<l  not  go  into  a  further  statement  of  the  quantity  which  Egypt 
alone  can  now  furnish  ;  and  when  the  other  pits  are  brought  into  an 
equal  degree  of  forwardness,  it  is  plain  that  Dnep  river  will  not  only 
furnitkh  all  the  coal  required  for  manufacturers  there,  but  an  immense 
supply  for  distant  consumption. 

The  r/ualitff  of  this  coal  in  a  matter  of  considerable  cotiacquencc. 
Tested  in  the  smith's  sliop,  tlic  uniform  opinion  is,  that  it*  clioaper 
for  all  work  at  forty   eent-s  per  bushel  tliau  charcoal   at  five  cents. 
Smiths  at  Fayottenlle  have  been  in  the  habit  of  buying  it  at  that  price 
for  several  years.     It  contains  a  large  proportion  ol  volatile  matter,  at 
tlie  same  time  it  forms,  during  combustion,  a  tirtn,  hollow  coke,  which 
makes  it  so  much  sotight  for  by  smiths,  and  within  which  it  furnishes 
an  intense  heat,  which  esfiecially  fits  it  for  tlic  pcrfortuancc  of  very 
heavy  work.     In  the  next  place  it  is  a  gas  coal.     Tliis  property  having 
been  fully  tested  in  Boston,  New  York,  and  I'hiladflphia.  it  might  be 
inquired  whether  the  residuum  left  is  valuable  as  a  fuel.     Onthi8|)oint,too, 
H  i»  fortunate  that  there  is  so  much  testimony  of  the  value  of  iu  coke, 
for  it  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  coke  of  many  gas  coals  is  of  little  value. 
Tlie  late  Prof.  Johnson,  whase  investigations  in  the  department  of  coaU.  I 
are  so  well  known,  gave  a  very  favoriible  account  of  it,  entertaining  no^j 
doubt  of  its  liigh  heating  as  well  reducing  properties  when  uuiploved,! 
for  ameltiug  the  ores.     In  the  region  of  ])cep  river  the  coke  of  the  ^ 
refuse  coal  will  undoubtedly  take  the  place  of  anthracite  in  the  furnace 
and  forge. 

The  composition  of  this  coal,  as  determined  by  Johnson  and  Jack- 
■on,  ia  as  follows. 

Fixed  carbon 63.6 

Volatile  m«tt«r 34.8 

Aih«& l.A 

Sp«cific  gravity 1.3 

Ash  rcddisb  brown. 

This  coal  is  also  remarkably  free  from  smntiness  or  dirt,  as  well  m| 
•niphnr  and  other  impurities  which  injure  niiner.-^l  coals  when  employe^ 
for  heating  and  reducing  the  motaUio  ores.     Having,  then,  had  this 
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coal  under  examination  for  four  yean;  past,  and  badng  oaed  it  in  a 
grate,  and  having  observed  iU  action  in  a  forge,  and  havinjc;  also  tbe 
twatimony  of  competent  observers  and  experimenters  as  to  its  value  for 
gas,  IIS  well  !is  the  value  of  its  coke,  there  remains,  as  I  conceive,  not 
the  shiulow  of  a  doubt  as  to  its  value  when  employed  for  melting 
iron,  reducing  its  ores,  or  of  it«  value  for  all  manufacturing  purposes 
where  charcoal  is  not  absolutely  required. 

2. — Metallic  OreSy  Particularly  Iron. 

[•  Five  kinds  of  iron  ore  belong,  geologically  to  the  Valley  of  Deep 
river,  and  are  known  to  be  centralrzcd  upon  that  portion  of  it  where 
the  coal  funniition  is  perfectly  developed.  Two  of  the  kinds  form 
inexhattsuble  beds  in  the  coal  measures,  and  one  is  so  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  seams  as  to  require  removal  when  the  coal  is  mined. 

The  hydruted  (tryHlaceous  oxide  exists  in  a  bed  from  five  to  six  feet 
thick,  seventy  feet  above  the  first  coal  scam.  lu  position  and  con- 
nection ja  80  favorable  for  mining  that  many  tons  may  be  thrown 
down  every  hour  by  a  single  miner.  This  ore  is  the  kind  which 
usually  accornpanies  the  coal   measures  of  all  countries.     It  possessc* 

froperlies  in  common  with  the  ores  of  this  class,  especially  that  of 
'cnnsylvaiiiu  and  tlie  carboniferous  system  of  Wales.  Its  properties 
and  valni^iro  too  well  known  to  require  comment  at  this  time. 

The  hhiek  band  is  the  most  important  and  valuable  of  all  the  ores 
of  this  formation.  It  first  appears  between  the  two  proximate  seam* 
of  coal,  having  a  width  of  15  inches.  Below  it  is  the  twenty -two  inch 
scam  which  is  succeeded  by  about  fifteen  inches  of  black  band,  which 
resta  on  another  seam  of  coal  seven  or  eight  inches  thick.  About 
thirty  feet  lower  are  two  beds  of  black  Laud,  whose  thickness  is  six 
feet,  separated  by  a  seam  of  coal  one  foot  thick,  which  is  too  much 
cliarged  with  tlic  same  ore  as  to  admit  of  its  tise  as  a  fuel.  Both  of 
these  zones  of  Mack  bund  are  removed  alons;  with  the  coal,  and  being 
tinJerlaiit  either  by  fir<?-c]ay  or  bituminous  shale,  is  thrown  down  with 
little  labor  and  expense.  I  speak  of  this  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
that  the  cost  of  obtaining  this  ore  is  trifling,  w  hen  the  arrangements 
are  once  made.  Tlio  Unrir  hand  owes  its  value  to  the  carbon  which 
is  coml^ined  with  it.  When  properly  roasted  the  ore  is  left  in  an  open 
porous  stale,  and  in  the  condition  of  a  protoxide,  a  fact  which  is  evi- 
dent from  its  strong  magndic  powers  It  is,  therefore,  a  homogeneous 
ore,  retaining  still  more  carbon  to  aid  in  its  reduction. 

The  composition  of  the  black  band  ore  is  as  follows : 

Carbon  an>1  volatile  matter 40. A3  ^m 

P«r oxide  of  iron 47-90  ^M 

Silcx 8.00  ^ 

Sulphur trace. 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  evident  that  iron  can  be  cheaply  made  from 
t!ie  black  band,  and  a^  the  best  Scoteh  pig  is  mnde  from  it,  a  kind  so 
much  sought  fitr  m  thi*  country,  it  may  bf  legardcd  as  oqnallv  worthy 
of  belief  that  the  use  of  this  ore  will  supply  an  article  which  nas  for  a 
long  lime  lucn  impurtcil,  and  thereby  save  us  trom  tbe  necessity  of 
ItTge  expenditures  for  this  kind  of  metal. 
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The  black  band  is  known  to  be  co-extensive  with  the  coal  forma- 
tion. It  is  thc'n?forc,  inexhaustible,  and  its  quantity  is  m  grunt  and  so 
widely  distributed,  that  its  u«;  can  never  become  a  niunopyly  l>y  any 
company.  An  estimate  of  the  cost  of  making  pig  iron  from  this  ore, 
by  an  expericiiced  aud  liighly  accoirjdislaHi  irmi  fuinKlor,  wiis  inade  at 
my  request,  and  it  upin-nrod  that  pig,  etjual  probably  to  the  beat 
Scotch  pig,  cuuld  be  iiianufacturcd  at  a  cost  not  exceuding  nine  dollar* 
per  ton. 

I  deem  it  will  be  eulBcicnt  to  answer  the  purposes  of  this  report  to 
allude  oidy  to  tlie  Mpecular,  maf/netir,  and  lutmatilic  ores  of  Deep 
river.  The  nearest  lociUity  of  the  specular  is  about  six  miles  north- 
wcist  from  the  Gulf  upon  ihe  plank-roaii  leading  to  Graham.  The  mag- 
netic i.s  about  six  mills  faitiier  in  the  same  direction,  and  the  hicmat- 
itic  occupies  an  olcvated  point  known  as  flic  On'  Knob,  situ.itcd  nine 
miles  from  the  Gulf,  and  about  the  same  distance  from  <.'arl>onton. 
The  latter  was  used  in  the  time  of  the  Kcvolution,  and  tlio  ca.itings 
then  made  are  remarkable  for  their  toughness  and  strength.  These 
three  kinds  of  ori'^  poases*  the  usual  jiroperti<'s  and  characteristicH,  and 
being  unmixed  with  foreign  matter  pos-srssing  injurious  properties,  it  is 
conceived  that  they  also  are  fitted  for  all  the  purposes  t<>  which  these 
ores  are  usually  put. 

From  tliL-  foregoing  statements  it  will  appear  that  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Egypt,  the  <.Julf,  or  C'arbonton,  tlicre  never  can  be  any  lack 
or  want  of  raw  materials  for  the  manutiMture  of  iron ;  and  these  sev- 
eral localities  being  concentrated  in  a  limited  region,  it  must  strike 
every  one  at  all  conversant  with  this  matlt-r,  that  here  is  a  rare  com- 
bination of  advantagi-s  for  the  manufacture  of  iron  in  all  the  foniis  and 
conditions  which  the  present  state  of  society  requires. 
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3, —  Timber  for  Corutructian. 

Deep  river  in  its  lower  reaches  skirts  and  passes  through  a  belt  of 
"the  long-leaved  pine,  This  belt  of  piiio  is  mostly  on  ii«  southern 
bank.  t)n  the  east,  ni»rth,  and  nortliwest  tiie  oaks  and  hitkoriis  Ibnn 
the  principal  kinds  of  timber,  intermixed,  however,  more  or  less  with 
the  short-k-af  pine.  A  great  forest  of  white  oak  skirts  the  tributaries 
of  till-  I  law  river.  This  belt  extends  from  the  mouth  of  the  New 
Ho}>e  to  the  vicinity  of  Cfcapel  Hill.  Its  mouth  is  about  three  miles 
above  the  jimction  of  the  llaw  and  IVcp  rivers.  The  Haw  becoming 
navigable  to  the  mouth,  or  near  the  month  of  New  Hojie,  opens  a 
•way  to  this  forest  of  many  thousaml  acres  occupied  by  this  valuable 
tree.  But  as  this,  together  with  biikory,  ash,  and  elm,  grow  exten- 
sively throughout  the  valley  and  ujwn  the  adjacent  slopes  skirting  it, 
»nd,  moreover,  as  the  mild  climate  favors  tlie  rapid  growth  of  all  forest 
trees,  it  is  a  fair  conclusion  that  there  will  be  for  years  to  come  timU-r 
for  all  the  purposes  demanded  for  the  construction  of  implen)entK  of 
war  and  of  defence.  Il  is  to  be  recollected,  in  this  connection,  that  the 
forests  have  never  been  thinned  by  manufacturing  companies,  «*  i»  the 
case  in  New  England  and  New  York,  neither  has  tlie  long-leavud  pine 
been  used  for  the  extraction  of  turpentine. 
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4.— ©"""■'''«  o/^  -^'"w   Stone,   Granite,  and  other  Stone  fvr   CV)b- 

The  common  rock  of  tbis  coal  formation  ia  a  red,  brown,  or  cream  col- 
ored froo  stone,  which,  however,  is  intcrstratified  with  tt^^ndcr,  brown 
or  reddish  shnilc*.  Free  stone,  of  varions  textures  and  colors,  are  the 
common  products  of  the  formation.  One  hundred  years'  cxposurQ  of 
this  Btone  to  the  atmosphere  proves  it  a  durable  material  for  building. 
The  hiyers  vary  in  tliiokness;  they  arc  soft  and  easily  dressed  when 
first  remo\cd  from  the  quarry,  but  soon  harden,  when  tJiey  become 
•table,  and  ri-niaiii  unchangeable,  firindstonc*,  coarse  and  fine,  are 
rIso  of  sufficient  value  to  require  a  passing  notice.  Roofing  slate  may 
be  obt-!iiiK<l  upon  llocky  river,  and  granite  of  a  superior  quality  at 
Bucldiorn,  on  the  Cape  Fear. 

5. —  Water  Power. 

It  is  a  question  which  remains  to  bo  settled  by  others,  whether,  upon 
a  coal  mine,  which  must  always  furnish  a  larjfe  amount  of  fine  coal, 
Tvater  shouM  lx>  employed  for  moving  machinery,  or  steam.  Whether 
this  question  is  settlwl  in  favor  of  water  or  steam,  it  is  certain  tliat 
the  water  power  of  1  Jeep,  Haw,  Rocky,  and  <?ape  Fear  rivers  are  very 
important  sources  of  power  for  moving  machinery  of  some  kind  in 
this  section  of  the  State.  On  Deep  river  there  are  three  falls;  the 
lowest  at  Lockvillc,  where  the  available  ftti!  is  about  sixteen  feet,  which 
may  be  taken  into  a  nice  from  which  the  water  may  be  used  twice. 
Another  fall  of  about  ten  feet,  and  which  is  partly  employed,  exists  »i 
,the  Gulf,  and  another  still  nt  Carbonton.  Three  miles  above  the  junc- 
tion of  tlicTIaw  and  Peep  rivers  there  is  a  valuable  wjiter  power  upon 
tlie  fornur,  which,  as  it  is  connected  with  the  latter  by  navigabk 
waters,  m.sY  be  considered  as  belon^Hnf^  to  it.  It  is  bordered  by  banks 
wliich  may  be  safely  occupied  by  mills  of  any  description.  The  fall* 
of  Bncklutm,  uj>on  Cape  Fctir,  six  miles  below  Lockvillc,  furnish  by 
far  the  frroate^t  power  for  moving  machinery.  If,  therefore,  water  m 
required  for  any  putijjose  connected  with  the  business  of  a  National 
Fovmdry,  it  may  be  obtained  to  an  extent  which  a  community  of  man- 
ufacturers may  require. 

6. — AcccMthility. 

Tlie  navignlioii  of  Cape  Fear  and  tleep  rivers  is  ftlrcA<ly  secured. 
An  outJet  to  the  .\tlantic  ia  thereby  obtained.  The  distance  to  Wil- 
mington from  the  conltield  is  ouc  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  Steamboats 
ftsceud  now  to  Lockvillc,  and  will  soon  be  able  to  reach  Farmersville, 
Egypt,  and  tlic  Gulf.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  I  may  state  that  a 
railway  is  now  being  constructed  from  Fayettvilte  to  tlie  coalfields, 
which  will  pass  through  them  and  intersect  the  Central  Railroad  at 
Iligh  Point.  This  road,  when  completed,  will  fonn  an  important  cliain 
of  cominuiiicution,  which  will  put  Deep  river  in  iinmediato  connec- 
tion with  the  timlicred  sections  of  the  State,  and  with  the  mineral 
region  of  the  upper  part  of  Deep  river;  and  if  continued  to  Salem,  as 
contemplated  liy  a  railroad  charter  already  granted,  will  also  be  con- 
nected with  limestone,  coal,  and  iron,  upon  the  Dan  river. 
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So,  also,  a  Huk  of  tliirty  milee  of  road  is  yet  to  bo  constructtil  by 
which  Pct'p  river  will  be  in  connectioii  with  Kakij^li,  Wi-ldori,  Ports- 
mouth, and  Norfolk,  or  IVten>ltiirg  and  liielmiond.  ih,  if  another 
route  to  the  Atlautic  is  prcilrrtd,  it  may  he  obtaitud  ]>j  tlit-  Atliintic 
and  Goldsboro'  ISailroad.  By  those  routes  the  seaboard  is  acctssibUj 
in  about  twenty -four  or  thirty  hours  :  Ist,  by  way  of  Wiluiiiij^on  ;  2d, 
by  Goldsboro'  and  Beaufort;  and  3d,  by  Weldon  and  I'ortsnioUth. 
Deep  river  luay  be  reached  iii  from  twenty-four  to  thirty  hours'  travel 
from  Washinjjtou. 

I  It  18  .sonreely  necessary  to  say,  that  Deep  river  i»  inacceotuble  to  an 

^^jMmy  from  without. 

n 
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7 — Climate  and  soil. 


Chathflm  county,  through  which  Deep  river  flows,  has  a  good  cli- 
mati;,  and  its  soil  is  adapted  to  the  p"owth  of  wheat,  corn  and  cattle. 

Ik  CONCLUSION'  I  may  very  propi-rly  say  that  Deep  river  possesses 
tboKC  advai>tage«>  whicli  a  National  Foundry  requires  in  an  eminent 
degree: 

1.  In  its  abundant  supply  of  bituminous  and  Bemi-bitnminonB  eoals 
of  the  best  qualities, 

2.  In  its  vast  resources  for  tlic  manufacture  of  iron. 

3.  In  its  materials  for  construction  in  wood  and  stone. 

4.  Ample  water  power, 

5.  In  its  soil  nnd  natural  productions. 

6.  In  its  climate  and  good  water  for  domestic  purposes;  there  is 
neither  the  exticme  heat  of  summer,  which  debilitates,  nor  excess  of 
cold  in  winter,  which  closes  the  navigation  of  its  rivers,  or*  interferes 
with  the  movements  of  machinery. 

WitJi  the  foregoing  suiumary  of  leading  facts,  I  submit  this  report 
to  your  Excellency's  favorable  consideration. 

I  am,  sir,  your  Excellency's  obedient  servant, 

EBENEZKU  EMMONS, 

Geoloyist  to  Nnrlh  Carolina, 


ART.  Vin.-BRAZIL  ASD  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

^ndon  Xewi,  of  a  late  d(it«,  remarks  upon  the  rclntitms  subsisting  W- 
...j^,,,^  J)«  rnil««l  StatM  nnd  Briuil,  and  tlm**  of  our  renders  who  m«y  recol- 
leet  the  article  whiuh  was  Intely  prepared  by  U8  npfm  tiiiD  oubjeett  will  per* 
c«iT«  how  iu  p(>»iliun«  are  fully  suittoioed  in  tiie  extrauL — Kiiitob. 

"Under  the  head  <Mf  'Brazil  and  the  United  States'  we  print  two 
docnment«,  illustrative  not  merely  of  the  [>oliey  of  the  United  States 
in  South  Anicrieii,  but  of  the  cautious  reticence  and  prudent  reserve 
with  which  Bnizil  receives  tlie  advances  of  North  .American  diplomacy, 
oven  when  political  conederations  encourage  its  pretensions,  and  com- 
mercial interests  operate  strongly  in  it«  favor.  It  is  not  many  weeks 
since  we  pointed  out  to  the  English  public  the  importance  of  the  mia- 
»ion  with  wliieli  Mr.  Meade,  the  newly  appoiiitol  United  States  Minis- 
ter, was  charged  to  the  Court  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  showed  that  one 
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chief  objcpt  of  Mr.  Buoliaimn'*  foreign  policy  was  tlu-  fonnmion  of 
closo  anij  intimate  rclaliaiis  both  as  to  amity  and  coiuincire  butwecn 
tlie  great  republic  of  North  Ainorica  anJ  the  great  monurehy  of  Sonth 
America.  In  m\c\\  relations  there  is  not  necessarily  anything  iniiuical 
to  the  interests  of  England. 

"It  is,  of  course,  quit*  possible  for  EnjflanJ  and  the  fnitod  States  to 
ctillivatc  the  friendship  and  alliance  of  distant  count  ries  with  which 
they  respectively  carry  on  a  great  trade,  without  jealousy  or  rivalry, 
provided  they  meet  on  terms  of  equality  in  the  neutral  States.  But 
the  im.onvenienee  of  our  jwsition  in  Brazil  is,  that  the  British  fiovem- 
nieut  does  not  meet  with  American  diplomacy  on  an  cqnal  footing  in 
Brazilian  public  opinion;  for,  while  our  merchants,  and  traders,  and 
capitali>Nts  are  most  justly  held  in  the  highest  esteem  in  that  empire, 
the  liiin;lisli  <«)vernmont  h.as  unfortunately  doi'ply  wounded  the  susce{>- 
tibilitie*  and  ninonr  proprc  of  its  whole  population,  high  ami  low  ;  and 
this  gives  to  the  L'nitcd  States  a  position  and  an  a<lvnntJige  which 
President  Bnchanan  ajtpcars  inclined,  not  at  all  unnaturally,  to  turn, 
if  he  can,  to  the  advantage  of  hi.s  own  country.  It  is  on  this  inclina- 
tiou  that  the  documents  wo  print  elsewhere  throw  light. 

"The  first  is  tlie  speech  made  by  Mr.  Meade  in  presenting  his  creden- 
tials to  the  Emperor  Don  Peilro  II.  In  this  address  the  represent*- 
tives  of  the  United  States  fully  recognize  the  Brazilian  empire  as  tbc 
denominating  State  of  South  Anieriea,  and  as  holding  the  balance  of 
power  on  that  eontiiieiit  Now,  this  recognition  is  m  itself  a  great 
cliange",  for  hitherto  the  United  States  have  rather  aftected  to  depre- 
ciate the  iiriporlanee  of  Brazil,  have  been  accustomed  to  picture  it  *i 
cphemer.ll  monarchy  in  a  qnartor  of  the  globe  devoted  to  republican 
institutiixi'.,  and  have  reganled  it  rather  as  their  duty  to  elevate  and 
exaggerat*^'  the  development  of  the  Spanish  American  Statos  than  to 
look  serii)U»ly  and  tnithfully  at  the  growing  importance  of  the  new 
Portuguese  monarchy. 

"This  rcvolirtion  of  North  American  opinions  abandons  that  deln- 
sion;  arid,  aceipting  the  accomplished  facts  of  Brazilian  superiority 
and  predominanec,  proceeds  to  deal  with  the  position  it  recog^iizes  with 
a  sagacity  and  a  prcjscicnce  that  contrasts  strangely  and  sii;iiificantlv 
with  the  obstinate  and  effete  diplomacy  of  our  Foreign  OiJiee,  which 
will  persist  in  extending  to  Brazil  that  .system  of  tutehige,  interference, 
corivction,  and  in)p<?rtinencc  which  it  imagines  it  rightfully  inherited 
from  our  relations  witli  Portugal. 

"  Mr.  MejKie,  on  the  contrary,  iirldrcssing  the  Emperor  on  behalf  of 
the  Unitdl  States  treats  Brazil,  not  on  any  antiquated  and  ridiculous 
notions  of  this  sort,  but  as  a  young,  and  rising,  and  perfectly  indepen- 
dent Stjtt*!,  having  a  detinite  policy  to  guide  it,  and  a  great  object  to 
accoin|Fli>*h  tn  Suith  Americju  Instead  of  thwarting  tliis  policy,  or 
disjMitiug  nbciut  the  object,  he  bespeaks  an  alliance  on  thoir  buii. 
This  is  skill  ">f  the  right  sort ;  for,  nniking  no  pretensions  of  superiority, 
and  using  no  lantruagc  of  offence,  it  aims  at  achieving  its  own  onda  by 
assisting  and  promoting  the  aims  of  its  ally,  and  commences  by  placing 
itself  in  accord  with  its  sentiments  and  its  sympathies,  and  m>  flatters 
and  cultivates  that  self-love,  which  is  quite  as  active  and  as  useful  ao 
agency  of  good  in  nations,  when  not  carried  to  excess,  as  in  iudividuiJfc 
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If  wo  compare  tliln  frank,  liberal,  fnpthating,  and  agreeable  lancnagc 
of  the  United  Stato«  in  Brazil  with  the  insolent  terms  in  which  our 
foreiOT  office  has  been  so  long  accustomed  to  ad<lross  tlie  government 
of  R»o  dc  Janeiro,  we  shall  have  some  faint  idea  of  the  impression 
which  Mr.  Meade's  courtesy  and  fratemitv  have  pr<iduced  tlironghout 
the  Empire  of  Brazil,  and  how  actively  that  impression  is  certain  to 
operate  in  favor  of  the  intimate  relations  which  President  Buchanan 
seeka  to  form  in  this  fjimiter  of  the  globe. 

"Our  position  in  the  world  is  similar,  our  intorests  arc  incidcatftl — 
in  some  respects  our  institutions  are  alike;  at  no  point  do  we  como 
into  conflict ;  our  respective  pro<luctions  enable  us  to  cany  on  a  trade 
to  which  there  appears  no  limit;  our  policy  is*  the  same;  we  can  be  of 
the  greatest  a.s.sistance  to  e8<"h  other;  you  predoininate  in  the  .South, 
we  in  the  Norlli  of  the  continent  of  Columbus ;  let  us  take  advantAge 
of  all  thcRe  thing-s;  let  us  be  clone  and  intimate  friends;  let  your  ene- 
mies be  our  cneinii^,  and  yonr  allies  our  allies ;  fear  nothing  in  South 
America  from  us;  give  us  only  easy  admission  into  your  ports,  and 
assurance  of  their  use  in  the  event  of  war,  and  all  the  protection  that 
we  can  fumisli  you  with  is  at  your  service.  Such,  ui  etfect,  is  the  policy 
which  Mr.  Meade  avowed  to  the  Emperor. 

"To  these  advances  his  Imperial  Majesty  made  a  reply  full  of  that 
useful  ami  charact-eristic  ]midetice  which  distinguishes  I)on  I'edro  II. 
He  gently  and  inottViisively  turned  iiside  fi*om  the  temptations  aiul 
allurements  of  American  diplomacy ;  and  replying  courteously  and 
kiudly  to  the  personal  pas.«age  in  Mr.  Mea^le's  addreii.s  contejited  him- 
self with  acknowledging  the  duties  imposed  on  Brazil  by  its  position 
in  South  America,  and  a^wured  the  United  States  envoy  that  the  only 
desiirc  of  his  government  was  to  promote  the  happiness  and  ^irosperity 
of  his  neighbors, 

I"  From  this  reply  we  may  learn  how  easy  it  would  be  in  our  govern- 
ment to  place  our  relations  with  Brazil  on  a  sure  and  stable  foundation. 
The  natural  allies  of  that  empire  are  to  be  found  in  Europe,  not  in  the 
United  States;  and  to  secure  to  England  all  tlic  advantages  in  Brazil 
whieh  its  government  has  thrown  away,  it  only  reipiires  as  much  com- 
L     mon  sen.se  and  ri'gard  for  English   intcrcst.s  as  I'rebident   Buchaiutn 
I     has,  in  this  instame,  shown   he  exercises  on  behalf  of  tlie  United 
I    Sutes." 

I        ART.  IX.-EAHLV  UISTORY  OF  AGttlCULTUaE  IN  VIBGLNIA. 

^^^I'ooKLv  requited  as  had  been  tlie  services  of  Smith,  his  interest  in  the 
<olouy  did  not  cease  with  his  compulsory  return  to  Englauil,  but  con- 
tinued through  life*  And  it  is  pleasing  to  lejirn  that  of  hii.  sueccssors 
in  offieu  there  Were  sevrrnl  who,  besides  the  other  merits  of  their 
administration,  contributed  <i i rt'c t ly  lo  the  beuetit  of  our  agriculture. 
lu  tltis  connection  wc  may  mention  the  names  of  Gatea,  Dale,  Yard- 
ley,  Matthews,  Berkley,  Digges,  and  Audroa — and  above  all,  that  of 
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SpoUwouil,  "during  whose  Lieutenancy,"  says  Rev.  IIiijjli  Jones  in  his 
"Present  State  of  Virpnia,"  publislied  in  1724,  "the  eoiuitrj  wm 
altered  woDderfuIly,  and  far  more  advanced  and  im[troved  in  uU  re- 
tj>fclii,  than  In  tlu  irholc  century  prcctdimj,  or  indeed  from  its  first  dts- 
covery."  The  particulars  will  be  given  under  their  proper  heads;  but 
there  is  one  matter  whieh  requires  a  somewhat  fnller  statement.  In 
the  interval  between  the  departure  of  Smith  and  the  arrival  of  his 
successor,  and  while  Percy,  to  whom  he  had  resigned  his  authority, 
was  disabled  by  sickness  from  holding  the  reins  of  government,  the 
affairs  of  the  plantation  fell  into  chaos — idleness  and  famine  were 
doing  their  work,  and  the  colony  wiis  hastening  to  extinction.  IwOrd 
Delaware  restored  matters  to  some  order  and  st^t  the  wretched  remnuut 
of  the  people  again  to  work  with  better  prospects;  but  having  been 
Inniself  driven  from  his  post  by  failing  heallh,  there  was  a  recurrence 
of  the  same  disordei-s.  flicne  evils  were  principally  owing  to  an  im- 
politic provision  in  the  original  charter,  intended  to  operate  for  five 
veal's,  but  which  subsisted  for  some  time  longer.  That  provision  was 
m  the  nature  of  what  is  now  known  as  Fourierisin.  Individuals  hav- 
ing no  separate  property  in  the  land,  were  require'l  Xo  labor  in  com- 
mon and  to  bring  the  fruits  to  the  public  store,  rroni  whence  they  were 
to  be  ratcably  distributed.  However  necessary  this  may  have  been  in 
the  beginning,  it  was  too  long  continued.  "  For,"  says  Sniitli,  *'  when 
our  people  were  fed  out  of  the  common  store,  and  lal  ored  jointly 
together,  glad  was  he  who  could  slip  from  his  labor,  or  sliunbcr  ovoi 
his  task,  he  cared  not  how  ;  nay,  the  most  honest  among  tbeiii  would 
hardly  take  so  much  true  pains  in  a  week,  as  now  for  themselves  they 
will  do  iu  a  day ;  neither  cared  tliey  for  tlic  increase,  presuming  that 
howsoever  the  harvest  prospered,  the  general  store  must  maintain 
tlieiu,  so  that  we  reaped  not  so  much  com  from  the  lalnirs  of  thirty, 
dA  now  three  or  four  do  provide  for  theinsolves.  To  prevent  whitli, 
Sir  Thomas  Dale  hath  uUnlktl  crcry  man  three  acres  of  elear  yrounJ, 
in  the  nature  of  farms,  except  the  Bermudas,  [tenants  on  Sir  Thomas 
Dale's  domain,]  who  are  exempted — except  one  mouth's  service  in  llie 
year,  which  nnist  be  neither  in  seed-time  nor  harvest — for  which  doing 
no  other  duty  they  pay  yearly  to  the  store  buttwobaiTcls  and  a  half  of 
corn.  From  all  those  fanners  (whereof /^/■yTr^/  was  WiUiam  Spcnce, 
an  honest,  valiant,  and  an  industrious  man,  and  hath  continued  from 
UiU7  to  this  present)  is  expected  sucli  a  contribution  to  the  store,  as 
wo  shall  neither  want  for  ourselves  nor  to  enterttiin  our  supplies,  for 
the  rest,  they  are  to  work  eleven  months  for  the  atnfc  and  have  one 
month  only  allowed  them  to  get  provision  to  keep  them  for  twelve, 
except  two  bushels  of  corn  they  have  out  of  the  store." — Smith,  IL  1 7. 
This  was  still  a  grievance  unusual  t<>  Britons  and  unknown  to  the 
very  savages  by  whom  they  were  surrounded,  of  whom,  *ays  Smith, 
"each  household  knoweth  their  own  lands  and  gardens,  and  most 
live  of  their  own  labors." — 1.  120,  The  power  it  loft  in  the  hands 
of  the  Ooveniors  was  still  abused,  and  Captain  Argall — who  was  in 
league  with  a  fuction  at  home — by  hia  peculations  and  oppression  of 
the  farmers  had  in  the  two  years  of  his  rule  nearly  reduced  the  colony 
to  ruin.  But  *Jovernor  Yardley  in  1619  was  empowered  to  strike  at 
the  root  of  these  eviln  by  restoring  all  the  people  to  their  rights  w 
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EngHstmon,  and  aswfrning  to  tbetn  property  in  severalty.  Ho  it  wm 
who  in  this  year  called  our  Jirst  (fenrral  Annembl;/.  Afterwards,  hav- 
ing IhI*!  off  boiindftries  of  l^nd  for  fonr  corporatiotis,  viz :  the  Com- 
fmny's,  the  University,  the  Governor's  and  Glebe-lmid  ; — "  Ensign  Wil- 
jam  Spencer,  and  Thomas  Barret,  a  sergeant,  with  some  others  of 
the  ancient  planters,  being  set  free,  were  Ihf  Jftrnt  fnrnirnt  that  went 
forth  and  futrr  chnsi^n  places  to  their  content,  so  tiiat  now  knowing 
their  own  land,  they  strive  who  should  excel  in  bnilding  and  plant- 
ing."—II.  30. 

Such,  then,  was  the  beginning  of  distiuct  right  of  real  property  in 
Virginia,  and  U>  Governor  Tsizewell  we  owe  a  succinct  and  clear 
account  of  "tlte  mode  of  acouiring  lands  in  Virginia  in  early  times,'' 
as  well  the  manner  of  obtaining  patents  as  the  rnies  by  which  the  Sur- 
veyors proceeded  in  locating  them. — Maxwell's  Historical  Register  II. 
190.     Sec  also  Beverley,  K  IV.  Ch.  V2. 

At  a  meeting  of  Uie  Company  in  November,  1619,  Sir  Edwin 
Sandys,  their  Treasurer,  while  laying  before  them  his  plans  for  the 
future  good  of  the  colony,  "  recalled  to  their  remembranco  how,  by  the 
admirable  care  ami  diligence  of  two  worthy  knights,  Str  Thomas 
Gales  and  Sir  Thomas  Dale,  the  public  e.sUite  and  revenue  of  the 
Company  has  been  .set-  forward  in  a  way  to  great  perfection  ;  that  tlie 
former,  Sir  Tiiomas  Oatea,  ha<l  the  honor,  to  all  posterity,  to  be  the 
first  named  in  his  Majesty's  patent  and  grant  to  Virginia,  and  was 
also  the  first  that,  bv  his  wiswlom,  industry  and  valor,  accompanied 
with  exceeding  jwiins  and  patience,  in  the  midst  of  many  diflicnitics, 
had  laid  thf'  fnundtition  of  the  present  prosperous  stnfe  of  the  colony: 
and  the  latter,  Sir  Thomas  I)ale,  building  upon  those  foundations,  with 
great  and  constant  severitv,  has  reclaimed  almost  miracnhnislv  those 
idle  and  dissolute  persons,  and  reduced  them  to  labor  au<l  an  honest 
t'ashion  of  life;  that  proceeding  with  great  zeal  for  the  good  of  the 
Company,  he  laid  otV  public  lands  to  yield  ll>eni  a  statiditig  revenue; 
piaced  servants  thereon,  as  also  upon  other  juiblic  works,  for  the  Com- 
pany's use;  establiiilied  an  annu:d  rent  of  corn  from  the  farmers,  and 
of  tribute  from  the  barbarians;  together  with  a  gre.it  stock  of  cattle, 
goats,  and  other  animals;  and  thai  this  had  since  been  the  occasion  of 
drawing  so  many  private  plantations  to  seat  in  ^'irginin."  Stith,  1(53. 
Stitli  fartJier  says  "he  had  been  very  active  and  iudu.strioHs in  ranging 
about  and  viewing  the  conntry,"  a  good  report  of  whitrh  ho  sent 
home  to  his  consstituents ;  that  "he  may  justly  be  ranked  among  tha 
tirst  and  best  of  our  early  Goveniors,  and  had,  by  hi.s  singular  vigor 
and  industry,  and  by  his  judgment  and  <;ontbi<:t  in  tin;  all'airs  of  th« 
colony,  put  things  in  such  an  easy  and  ]irosperoiia  condition,  that  from 
that  time  an  alteration  was  made  in  the  rlphl  of  cutry  fur  laiuf — 
which  at  once  offered  iuducemenb*  to  inmiigraiits  and  ru-wards  to  public 
bonelactors;  that  "among  tlie  many  praises  ju»t!y  due  to  his  admin- 
Mtration,  he  had  been  particularly  careful  of  tlio  supplies  of  life,  and 
liH<l  accordingly  always  cau.sed  so  much  corn  to  bo  planted  that  thtt 
oolony  lived  in  g^eat  plenty  afid  abundance.  Nay,  whereas  they  had 
formerly  been  constrained  to  miy  from  the  Indians  yearly,  which 
eiposed  them  to  much  scorn  and  diOiculty,  the  case  was  so  much 
altwed  under  his  management,  that  the  ladiana  kometimea  applied  t* 
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th«  Enjilisli,  and  woukl  sell  the  ^'cry  skins  from  their  shouldonl 
corn  ;  and  to  Roroc  of  thtir  petty  kinjjs  Sir  Thonia*  lent  four  hundred 
or  five  huiHli'fd  liushfls;  for  repayment  whereof  he  took  a  mortgage 
of  their  whole  countii<.»." — Stith,'l32,  ltH>,  140*  "That  tlio  river* 
and  leaser  stri^ins  of  Virginia  ahoumled  in  tish  was  noticed  by  Smith." 
But  Kolfe  wiys  that  Sir  fhonias  Dale  "  found  out  two  sejisons  in  the 
year  to  eateh  iheni,  namely  the  spring  and  tlie  fall,"  and  enconra{»ed 
the  people  to  take  them  hy  his  own  successful  example. — IIi!«torical 
llegisUT,  I.  loo. 

Sir  liilwin  Sandys  himself,  tlie  duties  of  whose  post  were  more 
various  than  its  name  would  imply,  was  never  in  Virginia ;  yet  i*  he 
entitled  to  a  conspicuous  place  in  our  list  of  worthies.  This  is  not  the 
place  to  enumerate  his  many  and  arduous  labors  in  behalf  of  the, col- 
ony;  his  successful  efforts  to  raise  it  from  the  low  estate  into  which  it 
had  fidleti ;  his  plans  for  its  more  eeoiiomical  and  profitable  manage- 
ment, and  his  stieiuiuiis  efforts  to  resist  tlic  desijjns  of  a  liostile  faction 
that  would  bunion  with  a  heavy  import  the  chief  staple  of  the  enuntry. 
We  may,  however,  mention  liis  plan  for  lil>erally  endowing  the  Uaivrr- 
Hxty  which  had  fonticrly  been  projected;  his  sending  over  a  fcupply  of 
laborers  to  cultivate  thu  public  lands,  and  of  boys  and  girls  to  be 
apprentices  and  servants  to  the  faruici's.  Ilq  it  was,  also,  who  sent 
"  ninety  maids,  young  and  uncurnipt,  lo  make  wives  for  the  inhabi- 
tants. That  they  and  their  po.'sterity  might  be  fixed  and  settled  in 
Unit  soil."  He  moreover  initiated  measures  for  restraining  the  immod- 
erate planting  of  tobacco,  and  to  cause  ihe  peojile  to  ajiply  themselves 
to  other  and  lietler  commodities,  and  for  increasing  the  stock  of  cattle 
in  tlie  I'ountrv'.  While  ho  encouraged  the  efforts  to  raise  silk  and 
wine,  he  was  not  uumiudful  of  articles  of  greater  necessity  to  ihc 
planter,  and  took  measures  to  promote  the  growtli  of  flax,  hemp,  aad 
silk-gra.sd  for  cordage,  to  erect  iron-wuria  and  tuw-miili,  and  to  revive 
llie  siilt-tcurkt  which  had  fallen  to  decay. 

But  it  is  time  tliat  we  should  consider  tliu  special  bnincbes  «f  oor 
subject.     And  first,  of 

Indian  Corn. — Of  that  crop  which  for  a  long  season  tras  denotlAceil 
as  the  chief  cause  of  the  exhaustion  of  our  soil,  but  which  was  after- 
wards eulogised  by  a  more  discriminating  ol»server  as  being  at  ( 
"meat,  meid,  and  manure,"  it  must  ever  be  interesting  to  Virjiol 
to  trace  the  history.  In  the  year  1609,  Capt.  Smith,  in  repi 
injuries  done  by  the  Indians,  "look  two  salvages  prisonecB, 
Armpii  and  Tusntvrr,  the  two  most  exact  villaitus  in  all  the  coai 
Not  long  after  this  the  supplii-s  of  Eiiglish  grain  being  found 
damage<l  Viy  mould  and  rats,  "this  did  drive  us  all  to  <iur  wit's i 
for  there  wjis  nothing  in  the  country  but  what  nature  aff<>r<)i-«1. 
this  time  Kenii>»  and  Tussore  were  fettiTi-d  prisoners  «! 
ta.sk,  and  tu»<jh(  twt  huu>  to  ordrr  ami  plant  our  JirUh  :  w 
want  of  victual,  we  set  at  liberty,  but  so  well  tliey  liked  our  cota| 
they  did  not  desire  to  go  from  us."     "  Thirty  or  furtj'  acres  we  i 
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ATid  platttwl." — 1.  224,  227.  Wlitit  tlint  niotlicKl  was  he  pxplaiiii!  else- 
where, when  sjieaJciti^'  ''of  tlio  fruits  planted  Lj  the  tintives."  "The 
gronU-Kl  labor  tliey  take  is  in  planting  their  corn,  for  the  country 
naturally  is  overgrown  with  wooa.  To  prepare  thr  f/roiind  they  brnigt 
the  Uirk  <>t'  the  Irteit  near  the  ront,  then  do  ikei/  ncvrch  the  T<jot»  mth 
fire  thai  they  yrow  rw  morer  Tliis  custom  of  theirs  it  prohsibly  was, 
that  BUjjfjeAted  trt  our  ancestors  the  proeess  of  heltiny  or  girdling,  which 
killed  tlie  larger  trees  by  cutting  through  tlic  sap-wood,  ciiused  the 
fiill  of  spray  and  lesser  branches,  and  thereby  admitted  the  sun  and  air 
to  the  crop  cultivated  in  their  intenals.  A  practice  which,  as  com- 
pared with  the  method  of  clearing  off  the  entire  growth,  enables -the 
Ciller  of  new  lands  to  increase  the  area  of  virgin  soil  nnder  culture  in. 
ore  than  geometrical  ratio ;  which  has  kept  pace  w  ith  our  ever-ad- 
vancing frontier,  and  which  more  than  any  other  hns  enabled  the 
whit*  race  "  to  enter  in  and  possess  the  good  laud  which  lay  before 
Uiem." — (See,  also,  Beverley,  p.  1 83.) 

"The  next  year,"  continues  Smitli,  "with  a  cnxikcd  piece  of  wood 
they  beat  (dig)  up  the  weeds  by  the  roots  and  in  tliiit  mould  they 
plant  their  corn.     Their  manner  is  this :     Tlicy  make  a  hole  in  the 
earth    witli  a  stick,  and  into  it  tliey  put  four  grains  of  wheat  (maize) 
and  two  of  bvam.     These  holes  they  waVv  four  Jht  one  from  another. 
Their  women  and  children  do  continuallv  keep  it  with  weeding,  and 
when  it  is  grown  niiddlcdiigh,  //*«/ AiV/ ?/ «i<^»'// like  a  hop-yard.     In 
April  they  begin  to  plant,  but  their  chief  plantation  i.s  in  May,  and  so 
tlicy  continue  till  the  mid.-t  of  June.     What  they  plant  in  April  they 
rean  in  .\ugnst;  for  May  in  September,  for  June  in  October.     Every 
italic  of  their  com  eotmnonly  beareth  two  earo,  some  three,  seldom ' 
any  four,  many  but  one,  and  some  none.     Every  ear  ordinarily  hath 
betw  ixt  two  hundred  and  five  Iniinlred  grains.     The  stalk  being  green 
Lath   a  b.weet  juice  in  it,  souicwtiat  like  a  sugar-cane,  which  is  the 
cause  that  when  tliey  gather  their  corn  green,  they  suck  the  stalks: 
for  a**  We  gather  green  peti*,  so  do  tliey  their  corn,  being  given,  which 
cxcelieth  their  old.    They  plant  als^'  peas  they  call  nxcentnmcus,  which  ! 
are  the  same  they  call  in  Italy,  Fii;/!i>l!.    Their  beans  are  the  same  the  | 
Turks  call  (r.irnr/»*M,  but  tliese  they  much  esteem  for  daiiiti<s."     "  In 
May  also  amongst  thrir  corn  they  [iUint  piirii/ieoii.t,  ar\i\  a   fruit  like 
unto  a  muskniclon,  but  less  nnd   worse,  which   they  call   nincocks. , 
Tlie«e  increa.se  exceedingly,  ripen  in  the  beginning  of  July,  and  con-j 
tinnc  until  September." — I.  12C-'7.  [ 

It  i«  known  to  tlio  curious  and  to  some  of  onrold  survivinij  brethren,! 
that  this  metlioil  was  sulistantially  adopted  by  the  first  pianlers  and! 
continued  without  material  alt<.'ration  by  tlieir  sncccss«irs,  until  neii 
the  close  of  the  la-st  century.  It  is  fair  to  infer  that  the  practice  ' 
nelertitiff  need  cum  from  ninfk.*  irhich  produced  more  than  one  ear  WM 
known  to  the  Imlians.  Mr.  J.  M.  (.Jarnett,  who  observed  it  him«e!l 
and  often  urged  it  on  others  as  a  dictate  of  the  principle  that  **  like  wiRj 
produce  like,"*  jiscribes  ib?  first  use  in  this  age  to  Mr.  Jos(<]ih  Cooper,] 
of  New  Jersej'.  Though  worthy  of  adoption  in  all  landi?  of  mediumi 
fertilitv,  it  h.'is  not  obtained  universally  among  us,  and  yet  we  supposB" 

*  Pftpert  Vhrgiiiia  Agricaltoral  Society,  1S& 
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Uiat  there  never  li;is  been  a  limo  since  the  settlement  of  Virginia  whtu 
many  of  licr  sons  did  not  know  and  nse  it. 

Again  :  Our  eliuiate  is  variable.  Dronglits  in  Miiunier  are  frequent, 
and  tlic  raiiiH  we  luive  occur  at  uncertain  intervals.  The  stalkJt  and 
ears  of  eorn  whiii  green  .ind  tender  are,  of  course,  uiurc  heuofitted  by 
showers  tluin  when  they  liave  passed  that  stajjc — a  progress  which  Vt 
often  liiL-itened  by  dry  spells.  Therefore  it  is  that  uiuny  judicionn 
perxuns  utill  Ibllnw  the  Indian  fashion  of  planting  their  crops,  not  all 
at  once,  but  at  several  diffeient  times  in  April  and  Mav — not  from 
theirniotive,  but  with  the  certainly  that  some  portion  will  Us  benefitted 
by  the  latter  ruins,  and  in  the  hope  that  the  yield,  if  not  equalized, 
will  be  an  average  one  tliruugh  a  series  of  years. 

The  several  points  of  planting  (w  sijuaref,  aXfour  feet  distance,  aad 
kiliint/  them  alUTwards ;  of  planting  beam  or  pea/i  in  tho  same  place 
that  their  vine*  might  be  supported  by  the  stalks,  or  pmnpkini,  that 
they  niighL shade  the  ground  and  keep  it  moist,  wero  also  religiously 
tuitiat<-d  by  the  colonists.  Ijiil  that  which  was  wisi;  in  the  Indianft, 
witli  their  primitive  tools  and  nxide  of  breaking  and  t^-nding  the  ground, 
ghoulil  only  have  been  a  temporary  expedient  with  the  whites,  who 
from  the  first  had  better  iiDpleuicnU.  It  was  proper  enough  in  new 
laiul,  infested  with  root*  as  yet  undccayed,  to  draw  a  hillock  of  soil  to 
the  growing  st.alk  to  i!tu[>p!y  it*  increasing  demand  lor  nouri^hintot. 
The  dibtance  nt'  Amr  feet  admittcil  the  free  piusMigc  both  of  the  air  and 
the  laborers,  lint  the  first  custom,  which  in  this  climate  should  never 
have  Iwen  employed  in  any  land  properly  drained  and  capable  of  being 
plowc<l,  was  obstinately  conliTined  until  its  ab.siirdity  had  been 
Jeiuon»trated  by  reasoning,  and  it-s  iimtility  ha<l  been  shown  by  the 
succcNs  of  many  who  abandoned  it  and  cvcd  adopted  an  ojipotiU 
method. 

The  facility  of  being  plowed,  allowed  by  the  distance  selected, 
which  was  thought  to  economize  labor  in  the  processes  of  weeding  anJ 
hilling,  led  to  the  excessive  cultivation  of  the  lii»id,  to  the  waste  of 
fertility  by  exhalation,  to  the  disturbance  of  the  vegetable  piattiT  whicli, 
when  once  turned  under,  shuuld  ha>c  been  left  to  decay  and  feed  th« 
growing  (-rKp,  ami  1o  the  injury  of  the  braco-shoots  provided  by  Nature 
tor  propping  the  sulk. 

These  eviisi,  vvhi<'h  were  increased  by  the  wretched  plow  tlien  in 
use,  would  have  proved  a  .sullk-ient  eiii-se,  even  in  the  tlut  land.s  of  oor 
tide-water  region.  IJiit  lliey  were  ;;reatly  aggravali-'d  when  the  same 
Diethud  was  applied  to  tho  undulating  hills  of  I'iedmont,  and  without 
a  change  must  have  ended  in  desuhiting  that  fair  region ;  for  crow- 
plowing  in  the  culture  of  coru  wit**  ihought  indispensable.  If  one  fur- 
row was  traccil  across  the  hill,  another  must  descend  from  top  to  base, 
thus  loosening  the  soil,  to  be  swept  from  the  surface  by  the  next  he-avy 
fall  of  rain,  and  dejiosited  in  the  vale  IkjIow.  The  danger  of  li>»  from 
this  source  was  lessened  by  the  nuide  of  some  who  inclined  the  furrows 
from  cither  direction  at  an  angle  of  45°,  in  the  uiannur  of  n  modern 
graduated  road.  The  remedy  wa»  partial ;  but  its  tlie  principle  of 
lutriuintal  jiU/wiiKj  lay  dormant  in  cither  method,  we  liave  often  woJi- 
dered  that  the  practice  waa  not  earlier  suggested  and  intriHlucwl. 

Take  another  account,  as  of  1048:  "  Their  inai/c  or  Virginia  corn 
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tlicm  five  hundred  for 


(it's  set  as  we  do  garden 


► 


increase : 
peas.)    It  makes  gochi  bread  and  fiinnenty,  will  keep  seven  years,  and 
maltf  well  for  ht:er,  and  ripe  in  five  nioiillis,  set  in  April  or  May." — 
Perfeet  ]>eseription  of  Virginia,  Ili.--t.  Rej,'.  II.  63. 

The  nwule  of  culture,  as  described  by  Beverley,  (p.  II a,)  and  by 
Rarris  in  his  "Voyages,"  (II.  2'29,  Folio  IJdition  of  17(54,)  is  nearly 
the  saini!  with  that  given  by  Smith,  except  that  the  fonncr  makes  the 
distance  four  or  five,  and  tbe  latter  five  or  six  feet  apart.  Both  also 
speak  of  stalks  bearing  several  rai's. 

Smith,  tlic  traveller,  who  was  in  Virginia  in  1 773,  says,  tliat  on  the 
l&nds  near  Richnimid,  "  corn  was  jilantcl  at  the  distance  of  «>  feet 
between  each  stalk,  or  s(juares  of  six  feet,  witli  two,  three,  and  soine- 
tiioes  in  strong  land  four  stalks  in  each  hill." — Hist,  Jieg.  VI.  81,  132. 

Washington,  in  17S8,  says  that  tliis  was  tin:  iLstial  distance. — 
Writings,  IX.  323.  The  object  uf  tins  increa.sc  was  to  farilit.'ite  the 
seedling  of  wheat — a  process  which,  before  the  advent  of  the  Hessian 
fly,  was  coinnunced  in  August,  the  stalb*  of  corn  being  still  standing. 

It  may  be  presumed  that  more  than  one  of  the  varieties  of  this  gram 
were  known  to  the  natives  and  the  curliest  settlers,  but  of  this  we  find 
special  mention  but  once.  8tJlh  says,  that  in  1(519,  "They  planted 
Indian  com  upon  wheat  stubble  and  had  an  excellent  crop  of  that. 
But  it  nni-st  l>c  remcinl>erc<l  thnt  rare-rijie  corn  wils  the  corn  of  these 
times,  ami  that  they  usually  hu<l  ^co  crops  of  it  i»  a  year." — Page  102. 

Beverley,  hoxvever,  who  wrote  in  1706,  recognizes  four  dili'crent 
kinds;  two  which  ripened  e^riy,  and  two  later.  The  second  of  the 
first  class  may  be  a«ma!l  kind  wjiich  is  now  known  provincially  as 
*' pop-corn."  The  two  latter  were  called  severally  "flint"  and  "she*' 
corn ;  each  with  tnciucntal  varieties  of  color,  but  better  designated  by 
the  si/c  and  jtlumjnicss  of  the  gi-ain.  All  of  these  are  still  grown 
here.— Page  1U-'I5.) 

As  it  wa.-?  the  chief  food  of  the  natives  it  was  natural  that  the  white 
inati  should  give  it  a  trial,  "and  whatsocvc-r  is  .said  against  the  Vir- 

Cia  corn,  they  find  it  doth  better  nourish  thati  any  provision  that  is 
t  thitiior."  Yet  was  so  little  of  it  raisud  for  some  years  as  that  the 
colonistii  were  oflen  straitened  in  their  supjilies,  ami  inunigralion 
tlicreby  discouraged.  Hence  die  law  of  Sir  Tlios.  Dale,  compiUing 
its  culture,  to  a  ccrtjiin  extent.  The  previous  failure  arose  from  an 
crroi  in  their  political  economy,  which  is  thus  noticed  by  Smith  :  "The 
corn  bv  public  ordinance  being  rated  at  2s.  (id.  the  l)u.shcl,  rcijuired 
such  labur  it  caused  most  men  to  ncglc«t  it  and  dij)end  upon  lra<le; 
whereas,  if  rated  at  10s.  the  bushel,  every  man  would  endeavor  to  have 
plenty  to  sell  to  the  ncAV-comcrs  or  any  that  wanted,  and  seldom  any 
18  tr.insportcd  from  England,  but  it  staudeth  in  as  much."  And  he 
ftfU-rwanls  assigns  this  as  the  true  cau.sc  of  the  neglect  of  this,  and  the 
excessive  cultivation  of  tobacco,  which  had  the  advantage  of  being 
rat<'d  at  3s.  per  pound. — Smith,  11.  50,"  103. 

FVoni  this  slight  sketcli  it  will  appear  emphatically  true,  as  ailcgeJ 
by  Arutor,  that  up  to  his  day  "the  cultivation  of  maize  remained  aa 
it  was  borrowed  from  tin;  ahorigiixtl  funtiers  of  Anurica,  except,  that 
if  product  is  the  test  of  scienei-,  they  must  be  allowed  to  have  been 
more  accomplished  husbandmen  than  their  imitators."     And  "that  a 
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nation  •vvliicli  had  lived  with  it  and  almost  npon  it  for  two  hniidrefl 
yt'iirs,  BO  fur  from  correctly  estimating  its  vftlue,  have  only  lourueU  to 
cat  it,  but  not  to  avail  themselves  of  half  its  properties." 

Wheat  akd  othkb  bmall  Grain. — .\mong  the  girains  broaght  over 
for  seed,  wheat  of  course  was  thought  indispcns-ible.  Wu  tind  no 
mention  of  dilTurcnt  varieties  at  fii-st,  and  but  little  said  of  Uic  mode  of 
preparing  for  the  crop.  There  are,  however,  other  particulars  worthy 
of  notice.  It  is  known  that  almost  any  fresh  land  in  Virginia,  after 
having  been  cleaned  by  a  crop  of  corn  or  tobacco,  will  produce  one  or 
more  lespectable  crops  of  wheat,  and  that  when  the  HUiount  of  this 
grain  has  shown  a  niiirked  decline,  it  will  give  a  fair  product  in  corn 
for  a  longer  period  without  rest ;  and  this  may  have  led  the  early 
planters  to  overrate  the  intrinsic  fertility  of  the  soil.  It  is  equally 
true  that  fresh  alluvial  lands,  or  others  highly  manured,  have  Iwen 
often  found  "  too  rich  for  wheat,"  and  required  to  be  reduced  by  com 
before  the  stalks  of  small  grain  would  stand  erect  until  ripe.  We  may 
well  suppose,  thou,  that  in  the  beginning  the  aggregate  yield  nrtiy  have 
been  great  in  proportion  to  the  tjuaulity  of  seed  and  .srea  sown ; 
although  the  ratio  must,  after  n  few  yeans  on  high  land,  have  rapidly 
diniinisliod  under  the  exhausting  two-shift  rotation  of  corn  or  tobacco 
and  wheat.  To  these  facts  there  are  curious  testimoniee  in  some  of 
the  early  historians  and  travellers, 

Stitli  informs  us,  that  in  IClSt  they  had  tlio  most  plentiful  crop  of 
this  grain  that  had  been  raised  since  the  plantation  of  the  country; 
two  harvests,  indeed,  the  first  being  ."ihaken  by  the  wind,  and  producing 
a  second. — V.  162.  Smith,  writing  under  the  same  year,  "They  say 
English  wheat  will  yield  but  si.xtecn  bushels  an  aero,  and  we  have 
reaped  thirty."— II.  38. 

Again,  in  1629,  "Divers  have  much  Englisli  com,  especially  Mr. 
Ahr'thaiii  Ptrcf,  wliich  prepared  this  year  to  sow  two  hundi-e<i  acra 
of  English  wheat,  and  as  much  with  barley,  feeding  daily  about  the 
nutuber  of  sixty  persons  at  his  own  charges,"  "And  yet  ihty  find 
Indian  com  so  much  better  than  ours,  they  begin  to  leave  sowing  iC — 
Pp.  257,  250.  "Tlie  Perfect  Description  of  Virginia,"  in  1648,  sayi: 
"Tliey  yearly  plow  and  sow  mumj  hundnd  acn-n  of  wlieat,  as  good 
and  fair  as  any  m  the  world,  and  r/rc<it  iucreasv." — Hist.  Uog.  II.  62. 

We  find,  however,  in  1057,  a  premium  of  10,000  lbs.  tobacco  offered 
to  any  one  wlio  should  make  and  export  English  wheat  to  the  value 
of  i.'50O  sterling,  rating  it  at  five  shillings  the  bushel;  and  in  1661, 
that  "  the  sowing  of  an  acre  of  wheat  shall  excu.«e  the  planting  of  the 
two  acres  of  Indian  corn,"  otherwise  enjoined  bv  law. — llening,  I. 
470,  II.  12-3.  Ilev.  John  Clayton,  in  1688:  "Their  English  wheat 
(as  they  call  it,  to  distinguish  it  from  maize,  commonly  called  Virginia 
wheat)  yields  generally  twixt- 1 <>  and  30  fold,  the  ground  only  once 
plowed;  whereas  'tis  a  good  crup  in  England,  that  vicld  above  8 
fold  after  all  their  toil  and  labor."— I'hil.  Trans  Abr'd,  III.  584.  It  it 
worthy  of  remark,  in  passing,  that  the  same  geiillenian,  wlio  sojourn- 
ed in  Virginia  during  the  administration  of  Lord  Efiiiigh.iiii,  lCS4-'8i 
suggested  tf'f  c'lrh/  mirhiff  of  u'he<i(,  for  a  purpose  to  be  hereafter 
mentioned,   auJ  which   proved  «utircly  successful.     Beverley  says : 
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Tho  lirrad  i)i  gontleiHeii'.s  Iiouses  is  genorallr  made  of  wheat,  1t>nt 

sonn!  ratlar  choose  tlic  jujue,  vvlii(;!i  is  the  bread  made  of  Indian  meal. 

Many  of  the  poorer  sort  of  [toople  so  little  rey;Hid  tlie  En^jlish  {^ain, 

that   tlioHjjh   they  niiffht   liuve  it  with   little  trouble,  yet   they   don't 

mind  to  sow  the  ground,  becansc  they  won't  be  at  the  trouble  of  mak- 

L  i&  "  '^"'^'^  particularly  for  it."     Again  :  "  All  sorts  of  English  grain 

■  jprive  and  increase  there  as  well  as  in  any  other  part  of  tlie  world,  as, 

f  wr  example,  wheat,  barley,  oat*,  r}-e,  peas,  rape,  <te.     And  yet  they 

don't  make  a  trade  of  any  of  them." — I'p.  '237,  260. 

Rev.  Hugh  Jones,  who  had  long  resided  in  this  countrj',  and  who 
wrote  in  1T24,  avers  as  follows:  "  Mo.st  if  not  all  sorts  of  EngliMk 
hunlmiuhi/y  I  know  esperimenlalli/,  m.sy  be  carried  on  there  withuinch 
leas  labor  and  far  greater  incrcju»e  than  in  England.  For  instance,  it 
18  common  only  by  fiocinff  up  the  gronnd,  and  throwing  seed  upon  it 
and  harrowing  it  in,  to  reap  from  00  to  80  bu.shels  for  1  of  English 
wheat,  of  a  large  full  grain  with  a  thin  rind." — Page  124.  Tliis  state- 
ment would  be  incredible,  unless  we  suppo.se  tli at  Clayton's  suggestion 
of  early  sowing  wsis  generally  adopted,  in  which  case  a  less  (quantity 
of  aced  would  suffice  for  an  acre,  and  by  brajiching  would  occupy  the 
gronnd  sufficiently  before  the  a[>[troach  of  winter.  We  have  here  also 
some  intimation  as  to  the  method  of  culture  then  pur^u"■d,  and  from 
which  we  may  infer  somewhat  its  to  thrir  implements  of  husbiindn', 
both  such  as  they  had  and  others  wLiuh  they  wanted.  Again,  Smith, 
in  1773,  says,  that  "the  low-grounds  of  James  river  yield  an  increase 
of  25,  .30,  and  sometimes  35  bushels  from  1  of  seed :  the  high-land, 
from  8  to  15  for  1.  This  is  generally  the  produce  of  one  acre.'  — UisL 
Reg.  VI.  132. 

Before  the  close  of  tljis  period  there  began  to  be  some  variety  in 
the  kinds  of  wheat  cultivated.  There  may  have  been  many,  but  we 
learn  from  an  old  planter,*  wliose  reminiscences  reach  beyond  the 
Kevolutinn,  "  that  he  knew  of  but  two  kinds  then  much  in  vogue — 
red  and  yellow  LHmmas,  the  latter  being  very  productive  on  high  land 
of  averagr  fertility,  but  loo  subject  to  rust  on  low  •:grounds  or  moist 
land,  ^^'llite  M^iv  wheal  was  discoven-d  in  Hanover  at  a  later  day. 
It  appears  from  the  extant  papers  of  anotlier  planter,  tliiit  in  1764  ex- 
periments were  made  with  uprltnj  w/itat  in  the  valley  of  James  river, 
100  jniles  above  Richmond,  and,  donbllL-ss,  elsewhere  in  the  .Slate." 
Hie  same  manuseript.s  s|)eak  of  '*  forward  wheat,"  sowed  at  the  usual 
time,  w  ithout  farther  designating  the  sort.  IVojier  resean-h  nnght 
bring  to  light  other  facts  of  this  kind. 

Col.  Lauilon  Carter,  of  Ilichnnjnd  County,  publislied  in  178!)  nmcm- 
inoir  on  the  wlieiit  weavil,  once  the  most  foimidable  enemy  of  lliat 
crop  known  in  Virginia.  Helliinks  that  it  was  introduced  on  his  and 
other  farms  with  .some  iyteiliun  whtuf  that  "a Captain  Martin  lirooko, 
of  the  ship  August,  had  brought  into  Virginia.  This  wheat  being 
otherwixe  unsiiited  to  his  soil,  he  returned  to  liis  "old  whiti  Lamnias 
seed."  Whether  this  Ik;  the  s;ime  with  the  "tjrlfuw"  Lammas  just 
mentioned — the  epithet  being  sufficiently  exact  when  distinguishing  it 
from  the  red — wo  know  not.    A  remedy  founded  on  close  nbsena- 
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tion  of  tlie  nature  and  Liibits  of  tbc  insoct,  was  practised  by  himself 
and  others  witli  entire  sulccss.  This  was,  to  harvest  early,  put  the 
sheaves  in  a  large  mow,  and  enclose  the  mass  with  a  that'ch  of  hay 
or  beaten  straw  so  thick  and  close  as  to  exclndc  the  air. — Am.  Far. 
II.  369. 

This  was  not  the  first  appearance  of  the  wcavil  in  Virginia.  Colo- 
nel Chiswcll,  once  celebrated  a.s  a  miner,  told  Co!.  Ryrd,  in  1732,  tli&t 
he  had  a  i*ure  remedy  against  the  same  pest.  "  You  have  nothing  to 
do,"  says  he,  "  but  to  put  a  bag  of  pepper  into  every  heap  or  cask, 
wliieli  these  insects  have  such  an  antipatliy  to,  tlicy  will  not  approodi 
it." — Westover  Miuuiscri{)t»,  128. 

We  have  already  seen  it  casually  mentioned  that  other  speticf  of 
sniall-^rain  were  not  wholly  neglected.  Of  tlicse,  oatg,  being  nsed  lu 
food  for  horses,  and  consninod  where  grown,  was  probably  raised  on  ft 
wider  surface  than  even  wheat,  wliich  wius  produceil  solely  for  human 
consumption,  and  in  but  small  'piantities  were  not  within  convenient 
reach  of  navijjalion.  As  much  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that 
oats  followed  corn  ha  wheat  did  tobacco.  This  was  also  the  case  gene- 
rally with  lands  in  the  interior  or  far  from  market,  the  richer  j)ortion» 
of  the  Valley  excepted,  which  were  not  adapted  to  the  growth  of 
tybncco. 

Jiye  is  indeed  occasionally  spoken  of,  but  we  suppose  it  was  never 
cultivated  gonernlly  in  Eastern  Virginia,  or  to  a  considerable  extent 
by  any  except  for  distillation,  and  ior  that  purpose,  Indian  corn  and 
the  fruit  of  on-liiirds  were  gcmrally  j'referred.  Whereas,  it  waa  carlj 
a  favorite  in  the  Valley,  liaving  beett  introduced  by  the  first  settlers. 
By  theui  it  was  also  distilled  in  large  'pianlitics;  and,  when  ground,  was 
used  fi>r  breiul,  or  mixed  witli  its  own  straw  as  the  food  of  horses: 
rye-stnivv  beifig  regarded  as  more  noiirishiiig  than  either  hay  or  oats. 
In  our  own  time,  not  a  few  Eastern  Virginians  sow  a  lot  of  rye  in 
summer,  as  fall  or  wintvr-grazing  for  mares  and  colts,  calves  and  sheep; 
a  point  of  rural  economy  much  to  be  commended. 

The  Riiglish  colonists  retaining  an  hereditary  fondness  for  their 
natural  be\  erages,  iKir/ri/  w;ia  naturally  included  among  their  crojw  of 
grain.  "  For  drink,"  s:iys  Smith,  "some  malt  corn,  •uthcrs  barlev,  of 
which  tliey  ujake  gyod  ale,  both  strong  and  small,  and  sjich  plenty 
thereof,  few  of  the  upper  planters  drink  any  water."  "'niey  have 
two  brewdionses,  but  they  find  Indian  corn  so  much  Ix'tter  than  oma, 
they  begin  to  leave  sowing." — II.  257,  2r>9.  In  1048,  "they  had 
plenty  of  bartev  ;  made  excellent  ntalt ;  and  their  //«/>»  were  fair,  Ihrge, 
and  throve  well.  They  had  also  six  public  brew-honses,  and  most 
brewed  their  own  beer,  strong  an<l  good." — Hist.  Keg.  II.  6.1. 

Beverley,  in  1705,  s;»ys;  "Their  sniail  drink  is  t-illier  wine  and 
water,  beer,  milk  and  water,  or  wat^er  alone.  Their  richer  sort  gene- 
rally brew  their  small  beer  with  lualtT  which  they  liave  from  Kngland, 
though  barley  grows  there  verv  well ;  but  for  want  of  convenietice  of 
malt  houae.s,  the  inhabitants  take  no  care  to  sow  it.  The  poorer  sort 
brew  their  beer  with  molasses  and  bran  ;  with  Indian  corn  m.nltod  b^ 
drt/inif  in  a  ittofp  ;  with  persimnKiiis  dried  in  cakes  ami  baked  ;  with 
potatoes  ;  with  tin'  r/tren  uliilltn  of  I  ml  km  com  cut  vma//  <intl  finiited  ; 
with  pompions,  and  with  the  Jerusalem  artichoke,  which  some  pcopig 
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ant  purposely  for  tliat  use ;  but  this  is  least  eoteeiued  of  all  the  sort* 

fore  mentioned." — Page  238. 

Experimeuts  may  liaA'e  lieen  tried  in  Eattlcm  ^'irJ^iTliil  witli  buck- 
wheat during  the  colonial  cru;  but  wc  do  not  leiirn  tljiit  it  wnii  ever 
grown,  exeept  in  small  patches,  until  since  the  Revolution.  Whereas, 
It  was  early  introduced  into  tlie  Valley,  and  when  ground  into  flour 
was^  favorite  article  of  food.  In  the  CisnionUuic,  uWi,  it  is  esteemed 
by  many  ns  a  luxury.  It  has  also  beon  occasionally  sown  as  a  "groca 
dressing,"  or  to  bo  turned  under  aa  an  improver;  and  the  nither  that 
for  tills  purpose  it  may  bo  made  to  yield  two  or  three  ci'0|^  in  » 
season.  ' 

And  Jonca,  in  confirmation,  reiiitea,  "some  raise  barley  and  make 
malt  there,  and  others  Lave  malt  from  England,  at  proper  seasons  of 
tho  year." — r»ge  52. 

Before  thi.s  time  wo  infer  its  relative  product  bad  begun  to  decline, 
and  it  liiiR  eotisUmtly  dwindled,  until  now.  It  i»  raised  uowjiere  iit 
£u£tern  Virginia,  iis  wc  learn,  except  in  iho  county  of  GloiueHter,  and 
on  a  particular  e!<tn(i:',  uertnin  parts  of  which  arc  better  lulapted  to 
this  grain  than  any  other. 

The  ale  nf  Imrley  iiuiy  have  been  substituted  for  a  time  by  tliat  from 
corn,  but  both  have  long  since  given  pluce  to  other  diinku  U-m  nour- 
ishing, and,  there  can  be  niKliiubt,  far  mure  injurious  in  uther  respects. 
Col.  Chiswell,  iiowever,  as  lato  as  173'2,  informed  (Jol.  liyrd  that  he 
had  made  it  of  corn,  cheap  and  good. — Westovor  Manuscripts,  126. 


AUT.  X.-IMPOliTATIOS  OF  AFWCAX  LABORERS. 

Tbc  following  report,  wbivli  wn«  presented  t«  tbc  L«gis1iitare  orT.oui9iiina  in 
Klation  to  the  |irii|joseil  importstion  of  free  blacks  from  tlie  Coast  of  Africs,  is 
worthy  of  presentation : 

Tlio  select  committee,  to  wliich  was  referred  a  bill  to  grant  tlic 
anlbority  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  for  the  import.itioti  of  free  black 
laborers  within  the  Stiitc,  beg  leave  respectfully  to  report  tluit. 

We  have  bail  the  same  under  our  delibumte  cousidernticii.  and,  after 
viewing  il  in  all  its  bearings,  have  come  to  the  cuuelubion  that  tlie 
measure  is  a  good  one,  and  ought  to  pass. 

Our  coiisiiicration  was  first  ilirected  to  the  point  as  to  whether  the 
proposed  .let  would  be  in  vio];ilioii  of  the  State  or  Fedend  t.'onstitiitioii, 
or  of  treaty  stipidaliuns  ;  mid,  !iii.\  iiig  fully  satisfied  ourselves  it  would 
not  be,  nor  of  any  law  of  this  Slate  wliieh  would  imt,  as  to  this  par- 
ticuiar  Kul>ject-matlrr,  be  s.u])eiLided  by  the  act  itself,  »e  nest  pro- 
ceeded to  consider  it  in  refen-'iice  to  morul  principle,  ami,  in  this  point, 
we  had  no  hesitation  in  arriving  at  the  conclusion  that  huniiiiiily  and 
philanthropy  unite  in  commeudiiig  the  measure. 

The  barbaric  and  slavish  eoinlitioii  of  tlie  African  negroes,  under 
the  abholuti.'  and  brutnl  nwny  of  their  chiefs,  is  well  kiutwii  to  all  who 
have  «iiy  knowletlge  of  their  history.  Tlio  condition  of  no  people  on 
the  face  of  the  earth  illustrati-s,  in  u  greater  decree,  the  extroine  degra- 
dation to  which  humanity  can  be  subject4.*d,  thuii  the  African  iu  his 
native  country.     Living  in  hopelens  uientul  darkness  and  moral  debase- 
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ment,  (licy  arc  but  the  elintlels  of  their  chiefs  and  rontjncrorg — m«n 
Itc&aia  of  burilen,  to  be  driven,  lasbed,  sold,  or  murdered,  a»  pawion, 
Caprice,  or  cupidity  mar  dictat.e.  An  emigration  to  the  aoil  of  Loaisi- 
ana,  or  of  any  of  our  Southern  States,  would  not  only  be  a  relief  but 
a  positive  blessing.  It  would  be  to  them  as  the  passinj;  out  of  night 
into  day.  It  would  literally  be  a  traii.sitioii  frt>m  the  most  abject  servi- 
tude, intellectual  (larkness,  and  moral  degradation,  to  a  condition  of 
assured  protection  and  comparative  freedom  ;  to  a  condition  of  labor, 
it  is  true,  hut  nnc  on  which  is  over  shed  the  benign  rays  of  the  Chris- 
tian reliffion. 

This  state  of  negro  servitude,  as  it  exists  among  us,  is,  it^  is  tnie,  the 
object  of  unceasing  and  mo»t  malignant  attack,  on  the  part  of  North- 
ern Abolitionists  and  self-styled  philanthropists;  but  we,  who  hare 
the  most  intimate  knowledge  of  the  institution,  well  know  there  i8  not 
a  happiei  cla.<s  of  persons  in  this  Union,  nor  in  any  part  of  the  world, 
tlmn  the  Southern  well-fed,  comfortably  clad,  and  carefully  prot^oted 
negro  labLircr.  Those  among  iis,  therefore,  who  object  to  the  trandv 
of  the  rude,  benighted,  ilegrade<l  native  .\frican  to  tlic  !»<:)il  of  Ix>uiEii|^H 
on  tlie  score  <>(  buin.mity  or  Christian  philantliropy,  take  a  p(>sH^| 
not  only  wrong  in  it.seli,  but,  to  a  certain  extt'ht,  place  iheni-vlves, 
tlunigh  with  no  intention  to  do  so,  by  the  side  of  our  Abolition  ene- 
mies of  tlic  North. 

On  the  ground  <if  sonnd  policy,  the  proposed  measnre  has  everything 
to  recommend  it.  The  superior  adaptation  of  negro  labor  to  the  culti- 
vation of  our  great  stapleji,  cotton  ami  KUgar,  is  an  established  fact 
Indeed,  it  will  not  be  questioned  that  no  other  cI:»k.'!  of  Ittborers  c.in  he 
advantageously  emj)loyed  in  this  service.  It  is,  also,  an  established 
fact  that  there  is  not  now  a  Ruflicient  quantity  of  tliesc  comm<»dit»es 
produced  fully  to  supply  the  yearly  increasing  demand.^  of  commerce, 
and  the  want-*  of  the  world.  The  consequence  is  that  the  dem.ind  for 
negro  labor  is  greater  than  ever  before  known  in  the  history  uf  the 
country,  and  the  price  of  negroes  ha.s  rcaebcd  a  figure  unprece<lcolly 
high,  with  a  still  upward  tendency.  With  no  extraordinary  sujiply  of 
negro  laborers  (roni  abroad,  in  a  few  yeai-s  the  purchase  of  a  valnable 
slave  will  be  unattainable  except  by  the  wealthy,  in  whos»»  possession 
will  thus,  iiy  the  force  of  circnm.stancc.s,  grow  up  estates  of  enormous 
magnitude,  jil  variance  with  tlie  general  weal,  and  not  altogether  con- 
sistent with  the  genius  of  rcpuldican  institutions. 

In  additimi  to  this  eonsiileratinn,  Louisiana  is  peculiarly  fitted,  by 
its  climate  and  tin-  winulerful  fertility  of  its  soil,  to  the  j)rodnclion  of 
tlie  great  staphs  rLfene<l  t^j.  For  the  want  of  an  adi-quatc  sup]>ly  of 
suititble  labor,  millions  of  acres  of  the  richest  soil  on  which  the  sun 
shines  lie  untiHicfied  in  their  native  forests.  This  soil  conhl  not  luro 
been  intemled  by  a  wise  Providence  to  lie  in  its  hiilden,  unretleeraud 
state,  the  alM>de  alone  of  untamed  beasts.  In  it  there  are  the  rnide- 
reloped  resources  of  food  and  raiment  for  countless  millions  of  human 
bcing.s.  At  this  moment,  commerce  and  the  whole  civilized  earth  are 
asserting  their  demands  on  the  fertile  soil  <}f  Louisiana  and  tlic  South- 
cm  States.  Fortunate  is  it  that  there  is  atuong  our  citixens  an  intelli- 
gence and  s])irJl  of  enterprise  reaily  to  rcsjii.nd  to  tliese  demands.     Wc 
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want  more  laborers,  aii<l  to  supply  this  desideratum,  to  some  extent,  is 
the  purpose  of  the  iinjisurc  utiJer  coD»i»leratioii.  ,, 

But  tlie  ilnmanci  for  un  iucreiis<?d  amount  of  labor  is  uot  asserted 
alone  ill  the  cultivHtiou  of  cotton  ami  Migar  in  the  soil  of  Louisiana. 
It  ia,  in  luany  quarters  of  tlie  worid,  and  in  various  channels  of  indus- 
trial enterprise,  so  pressing  and  imperative  in  its  cluiracter  that  tlie 
ordinary  conventionalities  of  uation.%  in  regard  to  the  importation  of 
foreign  lal>or,-  are  set  aside  as  opposed,  at  tliis  day,  to  a  praetieal  politi- 
cal economy  and  the  world-wide  interests  of  bnmanity.  Already  has 
France  embarked  ujinn  an  extended  system  of  importation  of  free  native 
Afrieans  to  her  \N  est  India  colonies,  and  defends  it  before  the  world, 
not  only  as  necessary  for  her  colonial  interest*,  but  as  proper,  philan- 
thropic, and  <.'hrislian  in  its  most  enlarged  sense.  The  ideas  of  nmny 
of  the  lending  L>ritil^h  journalists  and  statesmen  have  taken  the  same 
diroction,  with  a  view  to  a  supply  of  British  eoluiiies  with  suitable  and 
reliable  hibor.  And,  coming  nearer  homo,  already  arc  some  of  our 
sister  Soulbcrn  States  moving  in  the  same  direction.  If  we  want  pre- 
cedents to  guitle  (tur  action,  we  Lave  them.  If  we  do  not  look  to 
precedent,  but  wnnld  be  controlled  by  enlightened  jiidgmefit,  indepeu- 
dcnt  tJiouglit,  directed  to  our  future  agricultural,  coimnercial,  and  politi- 
cal intercHts,  >»till  have  we  abundant  reason  for  giving  our  approval  to 
tbo  nieii-ure  before  us. 

On  another  point  we  will  make  a  single  remark :  in  reference  to 
the  assertion  that  it  would  be  in  contravention  of  sound  policy  to  intro- 
duce among  our  slave  population  so  dangerous  an  element  as  this  class 
of  indentured  blacks  would  constitute.  ITic  dangers,  or  evil  inOuencus, 
from  such  introductions,  arc  wholly  imaginary.  The  donile,  tractable, 
aud  snl>servie(it  natures  and  habitsof  native  Africans,  when  transferred 
to  our  soil,  arc  notoriona.  They  arc,  as  is  univensaHy  known,  the 
least  disposed,  of  every  description  of  our  colored  population,  to  dis- 
content, turbulcuce,  or  insurrection,  Aud,  as  to  the  inimigrant  Afri- 
cans fJial  may  be  introduced  under  the  operation  of  tins  act,  tbongh 
indentured  for  a  term  of  years,  and  in  Uiis  not  having  the  political 
statui  belonging  to  involuntary  and  unlimited  servitude,  still,  their 
color,  their  iiiitincts,  habit«,  and  the  character  of  their  service,  vrill 
laeo  thini  precisely  on  a  level  with  the  black  population  alrea<.iy 
blished  an)ong  us, 

And,  on  another  [Miint,  which  is  presented  as  one  of  some  difficulty, 
U  to  the  di>*p<»nition  that  shall  be  made  of  thcro  when  their  term  of 
service  has  en<Jed,  we  need  say  no  more  than  that  they  may  indenture 
themselves  for  a  further  titne,  if  it  sbould  be  for  no  longer  a  |>eriod 
than  would  be  necessary  to  realize  a  sufHcicat  amount  of  nii-ahs  to  en- 
able them  to  return  to  their  native  country  or  to  Liberia,  lor  the  uppre- 
ciation  and  enjoyment  of  the  republican  and  Christian  instittitionB  of  1 
which  government,  they  will,  in  some  measure,  have  been  tilled  by  a 
tomjiorary  apprenticeship  on  American  soil. 

In  conclusion,  wc  will  only  add  that  it  must  be  apparent  to  ail  that  i 
no  species  of  labor  can  possibly  be  better  adapted  to  the  various  works 
of  inlerual  improvement  in  our  State,  or  for  couatructing  and  building 
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lip  tlio  railroa<ls  of  tlip  Soutlipm  States.     TIktc  is  not  a  more  impor- 
tant ponsideratlon  tljan  this  involvcil  in  tliojiol-cy  of  tdts  bill. 

For  tlicsi',  and  other  consitlerations,  not  norcisary  now  to  \w  referred 
to,  the  CoinmHteo  unanimonsly  recommcTnl  the  pjissage  of  the  l)ilL 

Edward  Dklost, 
W.  M.  KiuD, 
John  Laidlaw, 
Wm.  Cottrkll, 
S.  F.  GOODE. 


ART.  II.-SOUrilEUS  COxNVLNTION  AT  MOSTGOMEUr.  AUBAMA. 

To  the  2)rop!.c  uf  the  Sontfiern  and  Soolhumtern   States: 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Southern  Convention,  in  KJioxvillc,  the  nn- 
dorsigtied  were  ai>pointod  a  committee  to  addres-s  you,  in  anlieipation 
of  tlie  Convention  whicli  is  to  be  held  in  Montgotncrj',  in  tlic  State  of 
iUabuma,  on  the  10th  day  of  May  next. 

The  object  of  the  address,  as  we  understand  it,  is  to  remind  yon  of 
the  approaching  session  of  the  Convention  and  to  urge  you  to  appoint 
delegates  to  it;  and  we  proceed  now  to  perforni  that  duty. 

The  motive  which  prompted  the  orj^anization  of  a  Soathem  Com- 
luercial  C-onvcution,  was  the  desire  to  ascertain  the  causes  of  the 
di'dine  of  the  foreign  poiunicrcc  of  the  Sontliern  States,  and  to  devise 
nouu;  plan  for  it*  rc\ival  and  restoration.  Tl»e  people  of  the  Southern 
States*  saNv  and  felt  the  anomalous  fact,  Unit  the  coimtrj  whicli  pro- 
duces Lluee-fiflha  in  \alue  of  the  e\portis  of  the  nation,  had  not  only 
lost  its  commercial  supreui.icy,  but  had  become,  commercially,  a  depcTiu- 
ent  uj>un  and  yet  a  tributary  to  that  portion  of  the  country  wiiieh  pro- 
duces much  the  smallest  portion  of  those  exports.  This  wa."  not  only 
an  unnatural,  but  aii  exhausting  and  dcpresfliiiif  pn>ce-ss,  retarding, 
necessarily,  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  tlie  Sontli,  luid  it  w.is  natural 
to  desire,  as  it  >va.s  necessary  to  pro\ide,  a  renu-dy  for  iU  lliis  desire 
and  necessity  suggested  the  idea  vi  asiseinbling  once  in  every  year,  the 
people  of  the  Si.niUt,  by  deputies,  in  a  Convention,  for  the  purpose  of 
gatlieriu}^  information,  from  tlic  most  reliable  witni-wc!*,  na  to  the  causea 
of  the  evil,  with  the  hope  of  obtaining  from  the  wisest  and  moet 
devoted  sons  of  the  .Soutli,  the  sugi^istion  of  a  plan  or  system  of  meiu- 
nrty>  which  sliouid  correct  it 

We  regret  to  wiy  that,  thu«  far,  our  hopc-s  liave  not  been  realized, 
while  the  predictions  of  our  opponcnt/s  have  been  to  some  extent  veri- 
fied, although  much  good  has  been  accomplished.  Our  disappoinl- 
meiiL  li!Ui  not  been,  however,  tlic  fault  entirely  of  the  Convention;  for 
althoiigh  we  have  been  too  much  divideil  among  oiii-silvcs  ft«  to  tb« 
remedies  proper  to  be  adopted,  and  thcleby  have  inipaired  our  effi- 
ciency, still  much  good  has  been  done,  and  much  more  would  hav* 
l»cen  accomplished,  if  we  could  have  c.irried  our  suggestions  inio 
eiecution,  without  dependence  ujmjii  the  will  of  Congress  .ind  thcStati 
Legislatures.  The  chief  benefit,  tlierefore,  which  hsA  resulted  from 
the  sciasious  of  the  Coaveution,  bos  buen  the  incrcasccl  knuwladgt  o(^ 
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and  sj-rnpatliy  for  each  other,  with  a  better  undcrBtanding  of  oar 
wants,  resulting  from  these  annual  a««eniblies,  Sontlicrn  men  have 
been  made  more  cxtcnsivuly  acquainted  with  each  other,  and  through 
that  ac4juaintance  have  learned  the  cheering  and  delightful  faet,  that 
however  we  may  differ  about  men,  about  party  i">litics,  or  {>ailicular 
remedies  among  ourselves,  there  is  in  the  South  but  one  heart,  and 
one  will  for  our  tnuJuccrs  and  assailants;  and  that  when  tliotime  for  a 
blow  at  ihum  shall  arrive,  if  uidia[>pily  it  ever  .sliall,  all  the  energy,  jiatri- 
iotisin  and  courage  of  a  united  niition  will  be  felt  in  that  blow,  by^ 
Uiosc  who  sliall  unhappily  provoke  it;  that,  however  we  may  differ 
among  ourselves  as  to  the  means  of  attack  or  tlic  mode  of  defence, 
there  is  no  diflerencc  of  opinion  as  to  the  great  conclusion  that  the 
South  must  be  defended,  and  all  her  rights  juotect^jd — eo.st  what  it 
may.  This  were  cause  and  coHipensation  enough  for  any  trouble  and 
expense  in  holding  our  assemblies.  I>ut  rapidly  occurring  events  fur- 
nish additional  and  conclusive  incentives  to  the  coTitinuance  of  tlie 
work  which  we  liavo  commenced — the  commercial  independence  of 
the  South — by  bringing  more  closely  and  distinctly  to  our  view  the 
probability  that  we  ahalt  at  no  distant  day  bo  compelled  U*  a.ssert  our 

f>oIitical  independence — without  tlie  means  of  regulating  and  control- 
ing  our  own  commerce;  for,  without  t!iat  power,  no  nation  can  be 
free.  If  the  South  is  wise,  then,  and  would  be  provident,  she  will  lose 
no  time  in  providing  the  best  means,  and  all  the  meanc  within  her 
power,  to  restore  her  own  commerce  to  her  own  ports  asul  people. 
For,  whether  she  is  to  be  pcnnitted  to  remain  in  the  Union — elijoynig 
in  honorable  peace  all  her  constitutional  rights — or  is  to  be  compelled, 
by  continued  and  progressive  assaults  upon  her  rights,  her  interests 
and  her  feelings — the  most  unprecedente<l  and  flagitious  which  cupidi- 
ty and  atubition  ever  prompted — to  assert  her  right  to  withdraw 
from  an  association  which  no  longer  recognizes  the  original  comj)act 
MB  the  rule  of  its  government,  or  longer  to  vield  submission  to  an  op- 
hres.sive  and  iniquitous  majority,  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  her, 
if  not  of  absolute  necessity,  that  she  sliouhl  seriously  and  earnestly 
address  hei-self  to  the  restoration  of  her  foreign  romnicrci',  nn<l  to  the 
oncA)uragement  within  her  liniits,  by  her  own  means,  of  tlie  manufac- 
luro  of  those  articles  wiiich  are  necessary  to  her  comfort. 

Tlie  candid  lover  of  the  union  of  the  States  mu.st  be  satisfied,  as  it 
•eums  tt>  the  undersigned,  tliat  if  not  already  abrogated  in  spirit,  by 
U»e  deliberate  violations  of  the  eonipaet,  to  the  injury,  and  for  the 
injury  of  the  South,  by  many  of  the  Northern  and  Kasleni  States, 
there  is  not  only  little  gronnd  to  hope  fur  the  jirescr^ation  of  it,  upon 
the  basil*  and  under  the  guarantees  of  the  Constitution  of  1787,  but 
tJieru  is  the  most  imminent  danger  of  its  entire  destruction  before 
many  years  ijhall  have  rolled  by.  For  a  numlier  of  yeai>.  not  only 
the  most  offensive  denunciations  have  been  pitiircd  out  up>n  the  South, 
but  the  most  wanton  aggressions  upon  her  constitutional  rights,  have 
Im-'CU  committed — commencing  with  that  most  absurd  and  unfounded 
( Jaim,  of  a  right  to  convert  the  Halls  of  the  National  L'ouncil  into  an 
•rana  upon  which  to  discuss  the  tenure  by  which  we  hold  our  blavct 
■odar  tuo  pretence  of  petitioning  for  a  redress  of  gncvancos. 
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Not  only  lins  our  rigbt  to  reclaim  our  slaves  (when  Uiey  escape  into 
a  Northorii  Stato)  boon  dotijed,  but  tlie  law  passed  by  Coiijot«s  ^T 
our  protection,  has  been  resistiid  by  peoplu  who  claim  still  to  bt-  in  the 
Uuiou!  Anil  recently  tlio  Slate  of  MiisMtchiifetts  baa  perpctrHted  an 
act  such  iis  was  never  comniittt-d  before  by  any  coHRtitutioual  Gov- 
ernment— to-wil:  the  removal  of  a  Judge  (Loring)  withont  imptujch- 
mcnt  for  any  crime,  simply  because  he  has  honestly  and  faithfoUy 
enforced  thiit  law. 

If  the  Southern  States  were  to  pass  laws  prohibiting  any  pitizon  of 
M«ssachuM.-tt.s  from  recovering  any  debt  or  other  firopcity  within  their 
limits,  or  without  such  law,  .should  remove  from  office  every  Judge 
who  should  render  judgment  in  a  suit  in  favor  of  a  citizen  o{  X!a.-isa- 
chusettji,  Ma.«,<ailHihetts  could  not  comjilain,  but  the  union  with  Maas- 
chusctts  would  be  dissolved.  Is  it  not  dissolved  already,  if  tic  Southern 
States  choose  so  to  regar<l  it  i  But  tliis  is  not  all — though  this  ia 
enough  to  expose  the  danger — and  the  true  question  is,  shall  the 
South  wait  until  tlie  danger  overtakes  her,  unprepared  then  to  meet  it 
fully  and  ward  off  its  evils?     Agsun : 

You  are  painfully  .sensible  of  the  protracted  and  excited  atragj^e 
which  has,  for  several  years,  been  in  progress  in  relation  to  tlie  settle- 
ment and  government  of  the  Territory  of  Kansas.  Finally,  tlie  stni^ 
jfle  seemed  to  have  been  terminated,  i>y  the  adoption  of  a  eoubtitutioD 
for  the  Territory,  to  constitute  it  a  State  as  soon  as  admitted  into  the 
Union,  ^^'ith  the  detail.-*  of  a  controversy  we  do  not  ]>roj»use  to  deal. 
Wc  shall  speak  only  uf  r<>sults.  When  that  constitution  wjis  adofited, 
it  was  transnjitted  to  the  l're.sidcnt ;  and,  witli  a  noble  patriotism,  i 
coming  xs  he  does  from  the  North,  and  with  a  faithful  adlieraiicD  to 
the  eoii.^tituf  iorial  opinions  of  the  States-Rights  party,  he  submitted  it 
to  Congro.fcs,  with  the  recommendation  tlial  it  should  be  received  hj 
it,  and  the  State  of  Kansas  left  to  correct  the  errors,  if  any  wire  coni- 
mittc'l,  or  redress  the  wrongs,  if  any  were  perpetrated,  of  the  Tin  .t.irv 
of  Kansas;  and  thus  remove  the  agitation  of  slavery  from  • 

to  whom   it  in  no  wise  belongs,  to  deal  with  the  question  ui 

it)  any  t'orm,  and  who  can  meddle  witli  it  only  for  mischievous  par-  | 
poses,  and  in  violation  of  its  constitutional  duty. 

The  consefjuence  of  this  act  has  been  the  reopening  not  only  of  all 
the  sluices  of  abuse  and  detraction  from  the  Jsouth,  from  more  than 
one  «|U:trti;r,  and  especially  from  tlie  representative  of  the  great  Sute 
of  New  Vork,  in  the  Senate,    by  whom  it  has  been  proclaimed,  with- 
out rebuke  from  any  Noithern   Senator,  that  we,  the  slave-owners  of 
the  South,  arc  U.>  be  pursued  t'rojn  Maryland  to  Mexico,  and,  if  need  be, 
in  order  to  strip  u.s  of  a  home,  and  shelter,  across  the  Gulf  of  Mcxicu  , 
into  the    Island  of  Cuba,  by  the   in.siitiate  appetite  and  vorNciouHH 
niands  of  free  labor;  and  the  Supreme  Judiciary  is  to  bo  corraHB 
and  degraded  because  the  present  illiiHlrioua  bench  has  boon  Inie  UiTtt  ' 
oatii  and  the  Constitution,  thus  to  iitake  our  bondage  sure  by  aecuring 
an  intamoiKs  approval  of  vicious  and  uueonstitutioual  laws  by  aoorrupt 
and  pliant  judiciary. 

If  these  things  shall  continue,  and  be  persisted  in,  every  man  must 
perceive  that  the  alternatives  presented  to  the  South  will '»■•  ftin,  dit- 
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grace  and  bondage,  on  the  one  hand,  or  independence  of  the  pcree- 
cutora  and  opprcssore  on  the  other.  Shu  will  be  compelled  to  assert 
Ler  inalienable  right,  and  refiise  longer  submission  to  the  laws  of  a 
perverted  Union,  pretended  to  be  passed  under  a  Constitution  which 
Las  been  not  only  desecrated,  but  destroyed.  Whether  the  spirit  which 
is  indicated  by  these  events  will  finally  prevail,  and  its  piiiposes  be 
consummated,  as  far  as  Congress  can  consuuiiuate  them,  wc  will  not, 
because  wc  cannot  predict  We  would  humbly  pray  to  God  that  they 
may  not,  for  we  would,  if  we  could,  perpetuate  the  Union  of  the  Statca^^ 
under  the  Constitutioi],  as  its  immortal  founders  ma<Ic  it.  Wc  would 
prefer  to  die  as  we  have  liverl,  under  one  flag,  witJi  one  name;  with 
the  Constitution,  which  our  forefathers  conquered,  and  consecrated  with 
their  blood,  like  the  niiJiWw  spanning  our  beloved  country,  still  ''the 
land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  tlie  brave," 

But  it  cannot  be  dLsguis)o<l,  and  must  not,  if  it  couM,  that  the  free 
States,  AS  they  are  called,  c-f<nstitutc  now  the  mnjority,  and  upon  their 
wisdom  and  pHtriotij*m  it  depends,  and  not  upon  the  will  olUie  South, 
whether  tlie  things  we  have  indicated  shall  be  done  or  not.  lint  this 
we  may  and  must  say,  that  the  South  is  now  forewarned,  and  she  will 
be  recreant  to  herselti  and  all  the  great  hopes  of  liberty  and  happiness 
to  the  wliite  man,  and  resj>onisiblc  tor  much  of  the  ill  which  may  follow 
if  she  be  not  forearmed ;  if  she  does  uut  proceed,  without  delay,  to 
provide  all  the  peaceful  aud  eori.slitutioiial  ineaiis  within  her  power  to 
place  herself  in  a  condition  to  meet  the  crisis  when  it  comes. 

First  among  tlicse  is  the  restoration  of  her  coinmorce,  and  the  eu- 
CQoragemcnt  of  her  own  manufactures. 

^\'c  urge  you,  therefore,  most  re^pectfiitly,  but  most  earnestly,  to 
send  <lelegates  to  the  approaching  Convention,  at  Montgomery,  and 
let  them  be  of  voiir  ablest,  best  tried,  and  most  trusted  bons — for  the 
prcM-nce  of  such  is  demsuuled  by  the  distempered  state  ot  the  tunes 
and  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  to  be  considered.  Let  not  the 
sneets  or  demuiciations  of  your  opponents  or  your  cucmiejs  deter  you, 
and  shrink  not  under  the  cry  of  "  iJisuuiou." 

The  Convention  will  not  consider  the  question  of  disunion,  or  any 
question  tending  to  produce  that  resnltn  Its  hopeful,  jieaceful,  patri- 
otic object  will  be  to  promot<s  the  prosperity,  and  increase  the  wealth 
and  power  of  our  own  beautiful  and  beloved  SouUj  ;  to  make  her  peo- 
ple happier,  if  poissible,  and  more  willijig,  as  well  as  more  able,  to  per- 
form all  their  cluties  in  the  Union,  to  the  Un^ii,  if  reluming  reason 
and  patriotism  sliall  arrest  the  march  of  fauatici^uu  and  6tiiy  the  hand 
of  opjiression.  lint  if  lost  reason  shall  never  be  found,  and  patriotism 
and  symjjathy  have  been  extinguished — if  those  who  should  be  our 
brothers  shall  prove  to  be  maligniuit  and  imijlucable  foes,  and  cupidity 
and  anjbilion  shall  dissolve  the  tie  which  biuds  as  together,  still  our 
work  will  have  been  well  and  wisely  done,  if  we  succeed  in  restoring 
the  commercial  independence  of  the  South,  and  build  up  our  own 
towns  and  enrich  our  own  people  by  our  own  mejins,  which  now  build 
up  and  enrich  others — for  the  o«uthern  States  will  then  bo  preparetl 
more  fully  to  meet  the  issue  thus  forced  ujxmi  them,  and  able  to  de- 
fend as  well  as  justify  their  position,  when  tiicT  shall  be  compel|ed  "to 
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assume  among  the  powers  of  the  earth  the  ee]>ar)itu  sud  equal  utatico ' 
to  wltich  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  nature's  God  entitle  them." 

Rimtstl  V  we  beg  yoii,  then,  men  of  the  South,  turn  out  and  twA  I 
full  delegations  of  your  noblest  sons  to  the  Convention. 

JAMES  r.YONS,  of  Virtrinia, 
T.  ]'..  liETIlEA,  of-  Alairtnui, 
W.  M.  ClIUR<;iriLI<,  of  Tentu»m, 
B.  C.  YANt^EV,  vf  ae.irqia^ 
W.  W.  BOYCE,  of  Sotiih  Carolina, 

Vomimtti 


ART.  XII.-PDBLIC  LANDS  OF  EOME  AND  AMERICA. 

Thkre  is  a  remarkable  similarity  in  the  eyBtein  of  policy  wJoptedl 
by  the  Romans,  in  the  administration  and  disposition  of  Ihcir  pnblieJ 
lands,  and  that  employctl  by  ourselves,  for  the  same  purposes.  W»j 
have  unconsciously  followed  their  example^  without  imitating  or  copy- 
ing them.  Like  circunretances  and  necessities,  acting  upon  cinliatdl 
peoples,  have  produced  like  effects — showing  the  i<ientity  of  fatmuuil 
nature  in  all  ages,  and  that  the  works  of  man,  like  those  of  bees,  f^O^l 
and  other  inferior  animals,  are  the  promptings  of  instinct,  or  the  iia-J 
pulsions  of  I'rovidi-nce,  rather  than  the  results  of  reasoning. 

The  Roman  nietliod  of  surveying  and  di%nding  their  lands  was  al-j 
most  identical   with  our  own.     Under  the  title  "  A</rinipjiiiores^  iai 
Smith's  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Anti<^nitics  we  find  the  fol-J 
lowing  account  of  their  method  :  "Thus  we  find  that^  in  the  case 
land  surveying,  the  augur  looked  to  the  south ;  for  the  goda  were  i 
posed  to  bo  in  the  north,  and  the  angur  was  supposed  to  be  looking  ml 
the  same  manner  as  the  gods  looked  upon  the  earth.     Uence,  the  main] 
line  in  land  surveying  was  drawn  from   the  north  to  the  south,  and 
was  called  cardo,  as  corresponding  to  the  axis  of  the  world ;  the  linel 
which  it  cut  was  called  dfcvmanun,  lH;cau»e  it  made  the  figure  of 
cross,  like  the  numeral  X.     These  two  lines  were  pnxJuced  to  the  ex  | 
tremity  of  the  ground  which  was  to  be  laid  out,  and  paiallel  to  tht 
wore  drawn  other  lines,  according  to  the  size  of  the  qunrdrangle 
quired,  <SfC."    The  reference  to  the  numrrai  X  is  unfortunate.    The  line 
referred  to  cut  each  other  at  right  atigles,  an<l  all  the  sections  or  dit 
sions  of  land  were  r^tanguiar  and  qumlrilaterai. 

During  the  whole  terra  of  the  Republic,  the  Romans  were  nunlj 
endeavoring  to  prevent  the  patricians  and  wealthy  plebeians  from  mo 
nopolizing  the  public  lands.  Lieinius  procured  u  law  which  prohibi- 
ted the  holding  of  more  tlian  five  hundred _;ui7f ra  (nbont  throe  hnn 
dred  and  thirty  acres)  of  those  iuuds,  by  one  person.  This  law  wa 
violated,  and  became  obeolete,  and  attempts  made  to  revive  it  nee 
to  have  constituted  the  only  crime  of  the  seditious  Gracchi. 
lands  were  gradually  monopolized  by  the  rich  and  powerful,  trot 
under  the  Einpire,  single  individuals?  even  in  It:dy,  owned  whole  1 
tones.  Nominally,  the  title  still  remained  in  the  Government,  as 
tec,  fi^  the  whole  people ;  bat  for  all  practical  and  profitable  pnr 
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lonopriliste  were  hereditary  owners  of  the  lands  which  they 

Tl)e  Romans  were  even  more  lavish  than  we  in  bestowing  lands 
upon  their  soldiers.  But,  as  in  our  case,  groc<]y  speculators  soon  ap- 
propriatc<l  what  was  set  apart  for  wortiiy  and  worn  out  veterans. 
AltiiQugh  our  whole  land  system  is  designed  and  carefully  framed,  to 
prevent  the  undue  accumulation  of  land  in  a  few  hands,  yet  have  wo 
as  signally  failed,  as  did  the  Komana,  in  achieving  our  e<]uitable  and 
benevolent  pnrpt,ises.  All  other  questions  combined  never  disturbc<i 
the  domeslic  peace  and  quiet  of  liome  so  much  as  this  groat  and  ever- 
recurring  land  question.  With  us,  as  with  her,  land,  not  momnn,  is 
tlie  tcttrrima  btiU  causa.  Kansas  is  the  biittle-ficld  where  Northern 
and  Sonthern  speculators  meet  to  fight,  and  to  involve,  c^'entually,  the 
whole  nation  in  tlieir  cursed  feud.  The  fight,  however,  caunot  last 
long ;  for  every  passenger  sliip  from  Europe,  and  every  bankrupt  fac- 
tory in  the  Northeast,  will  empty  thousands  of  eager  and  linngry  le- 
cmitsinto  the  "org!»nizt'<l  emigration"  from  the  North,  wliose  "cheaper 
labor"  will  seduce  Southern  slaveholding  sjH^culators  from  allegiance 
to  their  section  and  their  institutions,  and  whose  votes  will  soon  expel 
all  slaveholders  from  the  Territory.  Northern  speculators  will  m«nopo- 
lixe  tl»e  balance  of  our  pul»!ic  lands,  no  matter  where  »itii8ted,  because 
(miscalled)  free  lidwr  is  rhcapiT  than  negro  slave  labor;  and,  further, 
because  Europe  and  (Jhina  have  an  oxlianstiess  prohtnr'utt  ready  to 
disgorge  itaelt  upon  America,  to  work  for  half  what  negroes  do,  and 
HtilT,  uifinitely,  to  better  tlieir  condition  by  the  removal. 

The  African  slave-trade  revived,  and  negroes  reduced  in  price, 
and  increased  in  number,  and  the  South  miglit  make  a  show  of  fight — 
without  such  measures  her  cause  is  hopeless — even  with  it,  slie  would 
fight  at  dLsjid vantage,  for  white  laborers  cost  nothing  to  purcha.sc,  but 
little  to  keep,  and  pay  their  own  passage  from  Europe  to  New  York, 
and  from  New  York  to  Kansas.  The  Northent  speculators  have 
nothing  to  do,  but  to  buy  Western  lands,  and  build  shanties  on  them, 
and  white  slaves  will  poor  in  to  pc«plo  them,  and  to  work  cheaper 
than  ncgroca. 

Why  does  not  Mr.  Thayer  extend  his  "organized  emigration"  to 
lalxircrs  migrating  from  Europe  \  Wiiy  not  apjioirit  over  them 
''captains  of  tens,  and  captains  of  hundreds,  and  captains  of  thou- 
sands," to  take  care  of  and  govern  theua  on  the  pn»s:ige,  and  to  drill 
them  fur  future  service  in  their  Western  homdt?  Or  why  not  bring 
over  the  poor,  ignorant,  and  dependent  dass  of  emigrants,  as  appren- 
tices or  indentured  servants?  The  intelligent  and  independent  migra- 
ting foreigners  should  be  the  masters,  in  all  save  the  name,  of  thia 
class.  This  would  be  "organized  emigration."  All  social  improve- 
incntsare  borrow i«d  from  the  system  of  domestic  slavery.  Tlie  writers 
on  the  English  jKior  laws,  all  perceive  and  admit  this.  Wo  must  bo 
al>!e  to  control  the  conduct  and  expenses  of  our  heneticiRries,  f  Iso  our 
citarities  will  lie  fi4juandercd  in  dissipation,  and  beget  idleness  and 
crimo.  But  ilr.  Thayer  has  "the  now  idea."  He  sei's  thu  "  workl  is 
too  little  governed."  I^«t  him  proceed  boldly  and  fearlessly,  and  he 
will  become  a  great  ]>ublic  benefactor.  Mr.  Seward  is  far  behind  the 
thoughts  and  wants  of  tlie  age.    ilia  boasted  "new  ideaj"  of  free  htods, 
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anti-rentism,  higher  law,  frce-iove,  no  goveriimont,  no  family,  and  noi 
religion,  is  old  Jis  the  reformstion.  A  mere  excessive  application  o^  j 
and  deduction  from,  doctriiies  there  first  preached.  Ilia  idea  is  effete,  ] 
exhausted,  rc<luced  to  aLsurdity,  and  tfio  world  is  about  to  take  a  "new  I 
departure,"  under  the  head  of  Mr.  Thayer,  in  America,  and  of  Mr.  I 
Carlj'le,  in  Europe.  We  enlist  as  amateur  and  volunteer  under  tbeirl 
biinniT,  ,  I 

Mr,  ^Iliaycr,  in  a  late  apccch  in  Congress,  claims  us  a«  tbe  defender  1 
of  his  white  slave-trade.  The  claim  is  well  founded.  Our  admiratioUil 
of  his  new  system  is  unbounded.  It  is  so  simple,  so  economical,  M>l 
profitable,  and  so  perfect!  Buy  land  and  dait  it.  Mr.  Thayer  haal 
immortalized  himself  by  this  grand  discoverj*  in  sociological  and  p*>H-j 
tico-cconomical  science — yc.<s  Mr.  Thayer  is  right — buif  land  and\ 
bait  it ;  and  wJute  slaves  will  settle  on  it  as  thick  as  flics  on  carrion.] 
Kot  Indians  or  Africans,  for  they  have  too  much  sense  to  bite  at  such  I 
bait;  but  white  slaves — slaves  flying  from  lan<l  monopoly  in  Europe] 
to  incipient  land  monopoly  in  America.  They  belter  their  couditioal 
by  the  exchange,  and,  though  slaves  still,  are  allowed  more  than  in  old! 
countries.  Our  tastes  would  induce  us  to  fight  ofl"  and  keep  shy,  lii»j 
the  Indians  and  Africans.  We  should  prefer  savage  lilxTty  to  thol 
condition  of  white  laborers,  even  under  the  auspices  of  organized  emj- J 
gration.  1 

Sumner  propounded  this  theory  before  Mr.  Thayer,  for  ho  spoke  oCl 
"sending  capitjil  in  advance  of  labor ;"  bnt  Sumner  had  not  the  slight- 1 
est  suspicion  of  the  meaning  of  his  own  words;  he  did  not  know  that  I 
the  capital  was  sent  in  advance,  as  a  lure  or  bait,  to  entrap  labor-] 
ers — for  he  projwses  that  the  laborers  shall  all  have  lands  of  their] 
own.  Mr.  Thayer  is  aole  author  of  the  new  system  of  the  white  tinTe-J 
trade.  I 

We  might  charge  him  witli  borrowing  some  of  his  ideas  from  tllM 
Greeks  and  Romans,  whose  colonial  systems  were  admirable  spcehmens] 
of  organized  cmmigratinn ;  but  we  knew  he  is  a  man  who  does  biiJ 
own  work,  whether  it  be  head-work  or  hand-work ;  and  bosidca,  thongbl 
a  well-informed  gentleman,  is,  we  suspect,  as  guiltless  of  undue  famOi-j 
arity  witii  the  ancient*  as  our  legislators,  who  folhwed  Koman  prece*! 
dents  in  our  public  latul  law  withtiut  reading  Roman  authorities.  I 

We  don't  kuuw  whether  it  would  not  be  well  for  us  to  borrow  thej 
Greek  doctrine  of  stjuatter  and  popular  sovereignty  for  the  nouee  andl 
apply  it  to  Kansjis  and  Utah.  The  Greek  coloiiisU  became,  iuuncdi-] 
ately  on  settlement,  independent  peoples,  with  governments  of  their] 
own.  But  for  the  jirecedt nt,  the  total  indepcudince  and  separate  n»»| 
tionality  of  Kansas  and  Utah,  would  be  a  happy  rid^laucc  to  the! 
Union.  ] 

The  disscntion  and  comiption  of  morals,  superinduced  by  hoccal*-] 
tion  in  the  public  lands,  occasioned  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  Repub-I 
lie.  Will  not  like  causes  speedily  bring  about  a  disniplion  of  ouN 
Union?  Sentimental  abolitionism  is  well  nigh  dead,  but  in  its  plaot] 
has  succeeded  abolition  of  a  far  more  virulent  character.  It  propo«ei] 
to  expel  negro  slaveholders  and  negro  slaves,  because  white  labor  mk 
cheaper  than  black — because  it«  supply  is  inexhaiLstible,  and  becanae  it 
more  rapidly  »cttlea  the  lands  of  speculators,  and  enhances  tlicir  price. 
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It  must  sncceed,  for  it  has  wealth  and  numbers  on  its  side.  Its  first 
conquest  will  be  Kansa^i.  So  soon  as  she  is  admitted  as  a  State,  sho 
will  form  a  new  constitution  and  exclude  slavery.  Next,  this  land- 
lov-ing  form  of  jibolition  will  seize  on  the  Indian  Tcrritorj-  atid  Arizona. 
Then  it  may  annex  Mexico,  and  encircle  us  with  a  cordon  of  abolition 
States. 

The  South  will  not  await  these  probable  events  in  peace.  The  hour 
now  impcn<lH  when  an  ample  guarantee  against  such  a  dilemnina  must 
be  given,  or  inmiediatu  disunion  is  inevitable.  To  us  tlie  renewal 
of  the  African  slave-trade  seems  the  only  measure  that  can  save  as,  in 
or  out  of  the  Union. 

It  might  be  far  more  easy  to  obtain  9U<!li  renewal  befurc,  than  after 
disunion;  for  the  increase  of  negro  slavery  would  be  iainionscty  valua- 
ble to  all  intcTL'sts  in  the  North  by  cheapening  sitivc  prothirt-s  and  in- 
creasing the  market  and  the  price  of  Nfutliern  product.-*,  whilst  it  would 
thus  injure  tlie  South,  and  besides  depress  the  price  of  nofjroos. 

We  pre<lict,  if  ever  the  measure  is  proposed  and  fully  discussed  in 
Conjfress,  that  tlie  chief  opposition  will  eonie  from  the  South. 

Note. — The  best  treatises  on  the  Roman  public  lands  with  which 
we  have  met,  are  a  series  of  articles  in  Uie  Oxford  Classical  Iteview. 
The  writers  successfully  expose  many  errors  and  mistakes  of  Niebuhr. 
Indec'<l,  Niebuhr  is  always  an  unsatisfactory  writer;  for  lie  is  contin- 
ually undermining  old  faiths,  but  seldom  supplies  their  place  liy  estab- 
lishing new  ones.  He  is  as  skeptical  in  iiistoricnl  nuUtei's,  as  any 
Gennan  tailor,  or  Boston  clergyman  in  religious  mutters. 


ART.  Xm.-VIRGiyiA  AND  THE  CHESAPEAKE  BAY. 

TBBIR  RELATIONB    TO  THE    TRADE  AND    PROSPECTS  OF    THE  SOl'TH,  AKD 

THEIR  OEOGRAPHICAL    AND    OOMUERCIAL    FOSITIOK. BT  8.  FIBaaiXB 

DK  BOW,  or  RICHMO.ND,  VA.,  ENQ.,  OEOL.,  .ViC. 

In  the  centre  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  opposite  the  straits  of  (libraltar, 
lies  tlie  mouth  of  the  Chesapeake,  under  the  teiiipcrate  and  deli;;hlful 
clime  of  the  tliirty-.scvcnth  meridian.  This  is  "  the  (jalr  of  the  tT'Vsf" 
and  here,  like  the  young  giants  of  the  new  world,  stands  <  'npe  Henry 
and  Cape  Charles,  with  the  frowning  castle  of  the  Kip-IJjip*,  and  im- 
pregnable Monroe,  to  guard  the  uncounted  treasnreN  that  lie  within 
their  keeping.  The  pillars  of  Hercules  may  still  be  the  botiiidnry  of 
the  Old  SVorld,  the  m?/<w(o  thuh  of  kings — the  liinit.s  of  ilesiicitism,  op- 
pression, and  priest-craft ;  but  the  world  of  liberty  lies  in  the  West, 
and  "  westward  the  star  of  empire  takes  its  wav;"  for  here  the  people 
can  "  rest  under  their  own  vine  and  tig-treo,  willi  none  to  molest  them 
or  make  tliein  afraid." 

However  neglected  and  despised  may  bo  her  gifts,  nature  lias  done 
more  for  Norfolk  and  Virginia,  in  the  disposition  of  her  waters,  than 
art  and  enterprise  combined  can  ever  do  for  New  York — the  present 
artijicinl  ^'eentre,"^  or  Metropolis  of  the  Union  ;  and,  nothing  can  be 
more  Certain  or  inevitable  than  the  realization  of  this  natural  suprem- 
acy, a-H  soon  as  the  eftorts  and  enterprise  of  our  people  shall  appreciate 
and  make  use  of  those  gifts  in  their  keeping.    It  would  be  impossibly 
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to  convey  in  wonU  the  consoqncncc«  of  this  nrglcct ;  the  injustice 
done,  not  ouly  to  ourselves,  but  to  the  South  Rnd  tho  West  Oor 
biwincss  apathy  has  Jrivt-n  enterprise  and  capital  elsewhere.  Our 
comniCTcial  neglect  and  indifference  have  banished  the  n»vic»  of 
England  from  our  waters,  and  forced  tho  merchants  of  the  East  to  th^^ 
less  (.liiaont  and  congenial  North.  But  were  that  all,  our  indifference 
might  be  excusable,  cvcu  though  we  bow  the  knee  to  mammf>n  none 
tho  less ;  but,  nnftirtunatcly,  that  i«  not  the  case,  for  we  must  plead 
guilty  of  tliat  criminality  which  injures  othcns  *nd  wo  suffer  the  de- 
pendence and  the  Inj-  which  the  pwor  elsewhere  pays  to  the  rich — the 
weak  to  the  strong — unriddling  the  parable  of  the  talents  and  exem- 
plifying the  higher  law ;  for  fortune  favors  the  industrious  and  enter- 
prising, as  well  as  the  brave,  lliid  Virginia  continued  to  lead  in  com- 
mercial pursuits,  as  she  led  in  securing  to  herself  and  surrounding 
Slates,  Independence,  Liberty,  and  Peace,  she  might,  and  would, 
have  continued  in  the  van  of  Western  progression,  and  still  led  id  sll 
that  makes  a  people  great,  prosperous,  and  invincible. 

Here,  the  might)'  waters  of  tho  West,  that  ceaseless  roll  their  floods 
from  clime  to  clime,  through  vales  wh(;re  empires  sleej) — tlie  mystic 
"  fatlicr  of  waters,"  sends  forth  his  glorious  "river  of  beauty"  to 
meet  her  brothers  of  the  East  ou  the  mountains  of  Virginia;  here  the 
wealth  of  the  West  seeks  a  pii^sagu  to  the  East ;  and  here  a  slight 
effort  of  our  people  would  unite  the  Mississippi  with  tho  C'hesapoakL' 
Bay,  and  make  Hampton  Roads  literally  the  "  gates  of  tlie  Wi«t.'* 
Where  else,  from  Cape  Cod  to  Cnpe  Sable,  are  BU(di  provisions 
mantfest.  Here  the  most  magnifieent  harbor  in  the  world,  is  linked 
by  the  mnxt  accessible  water  routes  to  the  most  productive  ami  exten- 
sive inland  regions;  and  that,  too,  thrmigh  a  genial  clime  and  a  pro- 
lific country,  whi)se  valleys  ate  richer  than  those  of  Golconda,  and 
whose  mountains  are  rioncr  than  hills  of  chrysolite  or  goKh 

Nature  could  not  do  more  for  ns,  and  it  is  folly  to  wait,  for  titiie 
only  makes  our  rivals  stronger,  and  rivets  our  fetters  firmer,  while  our 
only  hopes  of  release  are  neglecte<l,  and  our  Wej?teni  lini«!s>,  tliough 
pushed  so  near  to  their  termini,  almost  abandoned,  in  sight  of  an  ava- 
lanche of  traile  which  staiifls  gathered  to  rush  down  upon  them.  We 
await  with  restli'.ss  anxiety  some  action  of  our  leaders,  which  mnj 
place  us,  with  all  our  latest  energies  awakened,  in  active  competition 
with  others  for  our  share  of  that  trade  which  has  helped  to  build  up 
many  cities,  and  which  is  still  raising  tho  mighty  fabric  of  Western 
Empire. 

Surely  no  man,  ambitious  of  his  country's  good,  can  for  »  moment 
doubt  whether  to  give  his  voice  or  hisintiuenco  forSoutliern  I'mgas- 
sion,  Competition,  and  Independence,  or  for  the  only  alternative — 
Northern  supremacy  and  Southern  dependence. 

To  Virginia  the  South  must  look  .-is  the  cham]non  of  its  interests, 
for  the  OM  Dominion  stands  in  the  gap — a  nn«di:itor  lM»fwe<n  tho 
North  and  the  South,  to  cheek  the  dictatorial  arrogance  of  the  one, 
and  tho  unbridled,  if  not  aggressive  spirit,  of  tlie  other;  a!»d  it  is  due 
to  the  mother  of  States  and  of  slMlcsmcn,  that  her  counsels  should  be 
heard  with  reverence  anil  respect ;  but  to  become  a  powerful  champion, 
and  protector,  and  to  make  our  influence  felt,  wc  must  not  only  poi&cia. 
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flisdoni  an<l  pnwlence — we  m««t  Imve  wcaltb  and  rtrorgth,  men  and* 
money.     How  is  this  to  be  done  1     Surely  not  by  burning  invectives 
or  neeleas  complaiiiUi ;  not  by  throwing  straws  in  our  opponent's  way, , 
OT  fighting  for  a  phantom  in  the  shape  of  Kansas  ;   not  by  wasting  our 
time  and  our  energies  in  embittering  our  douieatie  relationship  and 
severing  our  bonds  of  Union — our  ties  of  cousangHinity — while  our«^ 
Nortliern  neighl>ors  are  working  nnd  wresting  strengtlj  from  tht-ir  stub- 
born KoiU  and  tlteir  bleak  tnountaiii» ;  their  contact  witli  the  earth 
gives  tlieni  iticrea.sed  vigor,  and  even  the  elements  conduce   to  iJieir- , 
strength  and  pleasure.     Ilore,  where  nature  has  generously  scattered 
Ler  UK)re  propitious  gifts  in  profusion — where  the  earth  yields  [more 
abundantly  and  largely,    what  would  not  Labor,  Energy  and  Enter- 
priM  accomplish,  if  properly  directed  to  those  infallible  sources  of" 
woaltll,  and  strcngtJi,  and  grentnesa — of  intlueiiee  and  power?     It  is  skr 
thonaand   times  a  pity,  a  circumstance  to  be  deplored — nay,  it  is  »■ 
crying  shame  and  a  sin,  that  tiie  tal(>iited  and  able  prvsg  of  Virginia. 
and  the  South,  should  devote   itjs  wonderful  influence,  ita  magic   elo- 
quence, to  aggravate  the   bitter  feeling  it   hjw  prcKluced,   piunpered, 
eicitei],  and  lacerated  to  madiiejw ;  that  it  should  add  oil  to  the  lire  of 
discord,  disunion,  and  civil  strife;  that  it  should  iittach  iitijiortance  to 
the  silly  vajwrings  of  the  fanatical  journals  of  the  Nortli,  and  frighten 
the  creduloiw  with  bng-Lcars  which  ilo  not  exist.     In  fact,  to  waste  ita 
strength  and  usefuUauy's  in  flghting  a  windmill. 

Instead  of  destroying  an  empire  which  gains  strength  by  union  to 
defy  a  worhj — instead  of  dividing  our  nation  against  itselti  and  thus 
iosanng  eternal  hatred  and  enmity,  if  not  destruction,  the  pre^a 
could  promote  the  best  interest«  of  the  South — ita  honor,  it»  indepen- 
dence, and  aggrandizeniont,  far  better — indetsj  it  is  tlu-  only  way — by 
following  tlie  peaceful  and  inagnanimou.s  stlvice  autl  examjile  of  our 
common  Father  and  by  encouraging  the  people  to  enteq)rise,  to  in- 
ternal improvement  and  development  and  to  couiuiereial  and  manu- 
fticturing  nursuita. 

In  the  Kansas  war  of  words,  mountains  have  been  pik><J  upon  moun- 
tains, and  the  countr}'  has  been  agitated  from  end  to  end,  yet  nothing 
has  been  prinluced,  not  even  "  a  mouse."  Uad  half  the  ink  and 
paper,  with  the  eloquence  and  talent,  which  have  of  late  been  wasted 
on  lew  than  fruitless  ihemea,  been  devoted  to  practical  purpose-s  pul)- 
lic  spirit  and  Southern  ambition  would  have  received  an  imjictus  in 
the  right  direction  that  no  i>ower  could  stay,  no  force  couhl  stop. 

Unfortunately  the  preag  seems  devoted  almost  entirely  to  unjtnxluc- 
tive  politJea — U>  Oic  Herculean  task  of  emptying  tJie  ocean  with  a 
sieve ;  and  we  cannot  wonder  that  it  has  no  time  or  strengtli  to  aid 
in  the  great  works  of  developing  our  industrial  resources,  or  promoting 
the  wealth,  strength,  and  inHiieneo  of  the  South. 

We  have,  however,  of  late,  made  many  and  rapid  stri<lea  towards 
thern  aggrandizement  and  importance.     Ten  years  of  comparative 

Ivnnrement  will  place  us  beyond  the  control  or  monopoly  of  the 
North.  But  this  gain  is  due,  not  to  mad  secession  orat<>ry  or  fiery 
editorials,  but  to  the  determined  exertions  of  a  few  enterprising  and 
eoergetic  individuala,  who  have  long  battled,  and  arc  still  battling, 
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against  enemies  at  home  more  powerful  and  daogerons  Uian  any 
abroad. 

Revolution  would  cripple  the  Nortli,  and  altnost  min  tbe  South ;  it 
would  hurl  us  back  into  barbarism,  and  make  our  institutions  tbe 
laughing  stock  of  Kuro{K-,  and  tbe  ridicule  of  kings.  Instead  of  being 
a  beacon  of  lilwrty — an  asylum  to  tbe  oppressed  of  all  nations,  and  a 
people  without  example  in  splendor  and  power,  we  sliould  suffer  the 
tinhappj  fate  of  Mexico,  and  tbe  nations  whoae  powers  are  rent  by 
civil  discord  and  internal  strife. 

The  peneeful  labor  of  industrious  and  enterprising  millions,  applied 
practically  to  tbe  development  of  our  borne  resources  with  tbe  view  of 
making  them  most  available,  L*  the  only  true  dependence  of  the  South. 
It  is  an  idle  waste  of  words  to  complain  of  what  we  do  not  try  to 
remedy.  We  may  fret,  and  fume,  and  canker  our  strength,  and  our 
feelings,  with  hatred  and  bitterness ;  we  may  sacrifice  both  friend  and 
foe,  and  steep  our  soil  in  fire  and  blood,  and  yet  the  good  we  seek 
would  be  further  from  us,  and  the  evil  we  would  shun  more  imminent. 
Our  institution  would  be  less  snfi-,  and  our  iiKlependence  more  perilous. 
We  sboubl  make  foes  of  our  friends,  and  create  dangers  wiihin  and 
dangers  without,  and  yet  we  should  not  acquire  one  foot  of  territory, 
nor  (jfain  a  single  point  of  dispute. 

Wo  do  not  counsel  submission — wo  cannot  realize  the  word ;  bat 
generous  forbearance  is  a  magnanimous  virtue,  which  not  only  enables 
us  to  do  right,  but  to  conquer.  By  directing  all  our  energies  and  ex- 
ertions to  t1ie  true  sources  of  national  greatness,  and  availing  ourselves 
of  the  means  which  the  bountiful  hand  of  nature  has  so  profusely 
and  pre-eminently  blessed  us,  we  should  soon  be  able  to  realize  more 
than  our  most  sanguine  expectations  could  now  lead  us  to  hope  for,  and 
dictate  whore  wc  now  but  doubtfully  advise.  It  is  in  the  power  of  the 
prt*»  to  accomplish  this  desirable  change  in  popular  sentiment  and 
public  effort ! 

The  proceeding  may  be  considered  a  digression,  and  it  may  be  from 
the  letter  of  the  text — hut  it  relates  closely  to  the  s*.'Quel,  for  nothing 
appears  more  manifest  that  the  two  things  which  are  here  clearly  de- 
fined— tbe  evils  of  civil  strife  and  contention,  and  the  virtuous  benefit* 
of  peaceful  and  industrious  labor;  one  builds  up  and  strengthens  the 
other  tears  down  and  destroys. 

Then,  if  we  reason  correctly,  it  i.s  by  the  industrial  ait^that  Ststea 
and  nations  grow  ai.cll  thrive.  Indeed,  argument  seems  proposterous, 
but  thus  we  demonstrate  the  true  policy  of  the  South,  and  tlic  evils 
resulting  from  the  riegltTct  of  our  "talentit,"  which  have  remained  so 
long  biijilen  and  unproductive.  Surely  that  neglect  must  be  oulpable 
if  not  criminal,  whii-b  sacrifices  our  strength  and  our  iutluence,  and, 
consequently,  onr  ability  to  do  gootl,  or  even  to  retain  the  protits  of 
our  liifior.  Ilowevt-r  slow  the  Southern  States,  generally,  have  been 
to  help  tluMiiselves,  and  to  make  tbe  bountifid  gifta  of  nature  directly 
availaljle,  Yiiginis,  more  than  all  tbe  rest,  has  felt  the  deleterioos 
and  tamentable  effects  of  non -progressive  and  uon-protectivo  measures, 
and  through  her,  tbe  South,  if  not  tbe  West,  have  suffered. 

The  oldest,  largest,  if  not  richest  State  in  the  Union,  she  alono 
was,  and  is,  capable  of  ranking  first  in  power,  strength,  and  commer 
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cial  influence.    In  her  prosperity  or  adrereity  lio  the  future  weal  or 
woe  of  tiie  South  and  iU  institutions,  as  thoy  now  stand.     She  muat  -j 
front   with  her  brt>»d  heart  the  storins  Initli   of  the  North   and  the 
South,  and  if  the  c8tat>iiRhfd  institutions  of  either  are  preserved  invio- 
late, it  will  bo  due  to  the  wisdom,  influence,  or  strength  of  Virginia. 

This  brings  us  back  to  our  starting  point — the  geographical  and' 
cotiiinereial  position  of  Virginia  and  the  Chesapeake,  which  wu  Bhall4 
now  consider  in  relation  to  their  internal  and  external  re^ourcfes. 

If  we  examine  the  map  of  the  United  States,  we  will  comprehend,, 
without  much  study  or  trouMe,  how  the  Cliesapeake  holds  the  key  to  • 
most  of  the  productive  North  and  West;  and  how  it  would  be  practi-* 
cally  easy  for  the  South,  through  the  influence  of  Virginia  at  one  end,j 
and  Loaisiana,  or  New  Orleans  at  the  other,  to  control  (he  trade  and 
commerce  of  more  than  iwo-lhirds  of  the  Union.     From  the  mouth  of* 
the  Mississippi  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Missouri,  and  fi'om   th» . 
conflux   of    the   Susquehanna   with  the   Bay,    to  the   Great    Lakc% 
spread   out  the   vast   territory,  whose  natural  drainage  is  through 
Southern  ports.     Tis   true,    tliat,  at   present,  the  mighty  eft'orti  of 
Nortliern  enterprise  have  diverted  the  ponderous  marcli  of  trade^  and 
practiC4illy  reversed  the  tides  of  the  West ;   but  this,  instead  of  dis- 
couraging, should  rather  encourage  us  to  competition,  since  it  would 
be  nearer,  and  consequently  clieaper  and  easier  for  the  trade  of  Missouri 
and  the  Ohio  to  reach  Ilichmond,  or  Norfolk,  than   any  port  further 
North — indeed  the  difference  in  distance  is  so  great  (nearly  500  miles)  , 
that  wc  could  bring  this  trade  to  Norfolk,  and  from  thence  ship  it  to 
New  York,  with  large  profits,  were  such  a  course  judicious  or  nocoft-. 
sary.     The  trade  of  the  Lakes  would  not  be  so  exclusively  ours,  but  a 
glance  at  the  map  will  assure  us,  as  careful  calculation  will  prove,  that 
Cleveland,  on  Lake  Erie,  is  much  nearer,  both  to  Alexandria  and  Bal- 
timore, than  even  the  more  northern  portions  of  the  Lake  are  to  Phila-.  1 
dclphia,  or  Now  York ;  and  much  of  the  trade  of  Erie,  with  its  connect- 
ing w.iters  will  eventually  pour  into  those  growing  cities  of  the  Bay. 

It  is  not  to  he  regretted,  however,  that  our  neighbors  of  the  North 
have  been  enterprising  and  prosperous;  neither  have  we  Cfcrasion  for 
jealous  rivalry  and  concerted  opposition — indeed  we  have  every  reason 
for  congratulating  ourselves  that  circumstances  so  favorable  to  our  in- 
terests exist. 

Had  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  and  even  Baltimore,  delayed 
nntil  now,  as  wo  have  done,  to  construct  those  great  artificial  highways 
of  trade  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  inland  seas  and  rivers,  a  westera 
wilderness  would  still  he  frowning  upon  our  efforts,  instead  of  a  highly 
cultivated  country,  whose  iruhistrions  millions  gtiully  hail  our  approach 
to  their  teaming  granaries  and  overstocked  marketa. 

Neither  will  the  North  have  cause  to  view  our  competition  with 
jealousy,  since  there  is  room  enough  for  all,  in  a  country  whose  extent 
is  over  2,000,000  square  miles,  and  whose  population  must  be  eventually 
counted  by  hundreds  of  miilinns. 

In  speaking  of  the  iron  trade  of  the  world,  the  young  and  eloquent^ 
and  thoroughly  practical  Hewitt  remarks:  "  A  century  hence,  when 
the  world  will  require  its  loO,OUO,000  of  tons  of  iron,  more  than 
one  half  of  it  will  be  produced  iu  our  great  West    The  traveller 
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who  piM*08  down  it«  great  rivers  at  night  will  bo  lijrlit*'!  on  his  wiy 
by  tlio  aimwering  fires  of  10,000  fiiniaceiv,  so  that  llio  ini-tt'octn*!  inoni 
nhall  pale  l>efore  the  mighty  glow  of  human  industry."  Thin  mn^ 
80Uii<l  more  poetical  than  true,  btit,judfpngof  tlie  future  froin  ili.imi^i 
it  18  not  too  much  to  aiitioipato;  we  might  go  fartlier,  n  tte 

on  tiio  tiino  when  tlie  mighty  "father  of  waten<"  hiiiiNvii.  ^  ...  m<.IJ 
flblo  to  K)i|>p<>rt  that  trade,  niiilcr  wliich  hia  Kweiiing  IxMoin  cvmi 
appcnnt  to  gronti,  wfth  a,  proiiabtlity  of  fixing  that  day,  at  no 
diBfiint  period  of  time.  If  ail  the  trade  tliat  now  divcrgos  to  tUc  natt, 
tip  the  Ohio,  and  all  that  whicli  is  drained  from  its  natnnU  channiiito 
the  Lakes,  were  now  foruod  down  the  Miuiauppi,  thoto  (seta  wooU 
appear  more  evident. 

In  1855  the  totjiJ  tonnage  of  the  W**t<>m  rivprs  wan  442,a«.'»  tost 
Cnslorri  Hoime  measnrement,  cor'  i?» 

of  the  Ijakes,  to  the  same  date,  wa  Jl; 

and  all  tltiH   is  the   result  of  Wej*tfru  liiU;i|'Ii»<' Hiid    imli^ 
lut  flflv  yenre,  during  wliieh  time   the  population  has  in<  •  n 

a  few  t^ious,ind  to  over  7,000,000. 

It  Ir  evi.leiit  that  New  (►rieaiifs  cannot  control  the  WeBtem  Uaik 
above  the  junction  of  the  Mijwouri.  She  will  nllrnetttll  below  tJiat  aa^ 
much  iihove  it ;  hut  it  is  every  <liiy  practically  demonstrated,  that  cten 
the  disUint  city  of  New  York  utfructs  much  of  fhr  trade  frwm  that 
point,  by  way  of  Lake  Erie,  notwithstanding  the  dillioulties  of  ttd»Bn« 
currents  and  fre<]ueiit  trun.sliipmeTit«. 

It  is  thuK  eviilont  that  there  i.t  not,  unly  room  fur  competition,  Imt  tlial 
it  is  even  now  demanded.  The  vast  and  growing  trade  of  tl>r  iutwior 
miwt  hnvt"  nmny  a  new  outlet  before  imc-tcnth  of  its  tcfo'i  i  l>* 

devel«:>[>fd.     lint  from  the  nature  and  fitnew  of  things — th.  tn 

of  Bny  and  connecting  rivers — the  shortness  of  the  routi'  r  'l- 

em  waters — the  mildness  of  the  climate — the  adujirable  eJ  .nd 

position  of  her  harbors — constitute  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  by  llic  \  ir^oia 
Central  route,  the  great  Eastern  outlet  of  the  We«5t. 

To  a(;rompli«li  this  successfully,  to  give  the  South,  throu  :», 

full  benefif.»  of  Eastern  commerce,  now  nionojiolized   bv  rk, 

would  be  the  greatiwt  triumph  lheS«>ulh  could  obfjiin  ;  m  M 

enable  her  to  realize  not  only  the  full  vaJuo  of  her  own  i  rn, 

but  also  give  her  a  preponilerance  of  trade  and  dependent  lemtoij 
tltat  rould  not  be  diverleil  or  controlled  by  any  other  power,  ft 
would  place  her  commerce  on  a  footing  vjwtly  su{>erior  to  the  North, 
and  place  her  in  a  position  not  only  to  command  respect,  but  to  dictate 
and  make  her  influence  felt  in  the  money  market,  at  the  polla,  and  in 
tb«  SeOttti!  ('hamUer, 

In  a  word,  by  establishing  at  Norfolk  a  thir<l  great  centre  of  tnida, 
corresponding  with  New  Orlentis  and  New  York,  it  would  giro  tli) 
South  two-tliinls  of  the  tra<le  of  the  Union,  and  ita  eonsrt^ufOl  in* 
flucnces  anil   lulvantages;  but  to  aeeompli».h  this,  tin'      '      "  i.-l, 

pt-rhap*,  home  sarri(ict.'s  must  be  m.ide,  helore  the  (!•  (« 

reached.     It  may  be,  however,  a  wise <lispen.s:iti«»u  of  I'li'  i;tl 

this  grandest  and  greaU-sl  of  American  enlerprises,  has  br  r  « 

day  wIk'U  our  strt'ngth  and  means  are  e<]ual  to  the  task,  a  'ii« 

devolopinunt  of  our  luternal  and  external  resource*)  are  or  v^    .    '<  , ' '  i  ujtl 
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i6  tlie  domands;   otlierwnsc,  our  ifrcai  desisfn  for  buildtnp;  np  tic 
"emporium  of  the  biiv,"  and  uniting  the  trader?  nml  merchants  of  the*  I 
world  to  a  jfrcnter  njctropolis  than  has  ever  yet  bt'on  <lreanit  of,  niight>| 
have  resulted  in  a  failure  as  niinons  as  its  consummation   will 
splendid.     We  can  scarcely  think   calmly  on  this   momentous  and-' 
aonl -absorbing  snhjoot,  whither  wc  gaie  in  admiration  at  tlic  "mother 
flf  waters,"  as  slie  moves  in  majoetic  Iwanty  t<iW!irds  the  solerim  occan,^ 
or  specniate  with  ihu  calcnlatins  bnsincsa  man  on   the  ehnnces  to'! 
make  money — whether  we  calculate  its  A-nst  extent,  and  follow  up  it4)l 
nomcrous  sources,  or  ponder  on  the  mighty  influence  its  destiny  may*  I 
exert  on  the  weltUro  of  tlic  South,  and  the  commerce  of  nations,  w**] 
arc  lost  in  astoniKbiieat,  and  fignres  and  fancies  alike  fail  to  expreasvj 
OUT  conceptions. 

Ilowcver  noble  and  extensive  those  sheets  of  water  may  be,  upott' 
which  the  Quaker  city  rises  in  uniform  beunty,  or  upon   which  the 
Metropolis  of  the    New  World   still  eXert*  her  golden  sway,   how  in-» 
significant  they  become  when  compared  with  our  incomparable  Chcsa-l 
pcake  1     New  York  owes  her  jjreatncss  and  her  wealth,  in  the  first*' 
pisce,  to  tlio  entorpri.se  and  industry  of  her  people,  rather  than  any 
superiority  of  position;  but  she  is  .sustained  and  y^rows  by  the  access*! 
those  means  gave  her  to  the  trade  of  tlie  interior,  and  by  concentrating" 
that  trade,  and  turning  its  protita  into  capital,  she  is  enabled  thus  to'  I 
monopolize  not  only  the  commerco  of  the  Union,  but  to  exact  tribute 
or  omry,  from  both   West  and  South',  or,  simply,  by  developing  hc*^] 
ifWtt  resources,  and  drawiuji;  the  trade  of  the  interior  ftom  the  Lakc**^! 
Ad  the  west,  she  grows  and  jiro^pcrs.     Tlii.s  is  plain.     What  are  thd^J 
availabilities  of  the  Bay  3     Can  Virginia  accomplish  as  much  for  the*] 
South  &n  New  York  has  done  for  the  North,  and  by  the  same  means t^ I 

With  a  mean  breudth  of  twenty  miles,  and  one  hundroti  and  eighty-*-] 
five  or  niore  in  length,  the  Chesapeake  Bay   and  its  dependencies 
Albemarle  Sound,  with  its  rivers  and  connections — the  James,  tha*^ 
Potomac,  and  tlio  Snstjiiolianna,  with  tlio  intermediate  streams,  draiilfj 
naturally  nearly  100,000  si|naro  miles  of  territory,  while  the  available' 
waters  of  New  York  IJay  scarcely  drain  one-tenth  of  t'lat  area.     But*! 
New  York,  by  artificial  avenues  commands  the  outlet*  of  the  lakes,  andt  j 
urach  of  the  West,     N'irgiuia,  by  tho  same  means,  might  command  » 
share  of  the  lake  trade,  tind  almost  exclusively  control  the  transport-'] 
ing  mediums  of  the  upper  Western  rivers;  but  tho  resources  of  the 
imniediate  country  which  empties  into  tile  Chesfl|H':ike  alone,  comprisins 
sa  area  equal   to  linjiland  and  Wales,  if  properly  developed,  wouU 
e^al  the  present  commerce  of  the  States  cond>incd. 

The  tides  that  lave  tho  foundations  of  the  Monumental  city,  and  I 
waste  their  wealth  of  waters  far  up  to  the  "bright  rivers"  of  the  Key-J  I 
stoue  State,  also  wash  the  shores  of  the  majestic  rutomac,  to  the  coH^J 
depots  of  Alexandria,  and  to  the  city  of  Wasuisotov.  and  eVihs  and 
flows  in  rich  pnlsalion^t  lieiienth  the  vernal  hills  of !  I. 

From  (Jape  Henry  l<>  the  empicos  of  t'ennsylvimia,  •  ' 

of  noble  rivers,  upon  whose  bosoms  lie  harbors  of  iiiiii\,i 
and  depth,  whilst  their  tides  reach  far  up  into  a  coniiliv 
acre  of  land  cau  be  cultivated,  and  whoso  deposits  of  coal  and  iron  arc 
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Baltimore  arises  at  the  head  of  the  Bay  in  imposing  grandenr  tmi 
importance;  the  energy,  enterprise,  and  wealth  of  whose  citizens  will 
compare  favorably  with  any  city  in  the  Union ;  ami  even  now,  with 
all  tlicir  influence  and  prestige,  tlie  power  of  Bjdtimore  to  emulate  it 
keenly  felt  by  botli  rhila<lelphia  and  Now  York. 

The  Sii8«]uehanna  passing  through  Pennsylvania,  opens  ont  a  nataral 
avenue  for  its  treasures  to  pour  into  Baltimore,  ller  arks  and  rafts  of 
tiiiihcr,  her  bouts  and  cars  of  coal  and  iron,  are  continually  adding  to 
tlie  trade  of  the  Hay,  and  all  the  efforts  of  Philadelphia,  with  railroads, 
and  8teatu,  and  jealous  restrictions,  cannot  prevent  it.  Both  the  laws 
of  Nature  and  of  trade,  are  in  our  favor,  ami  until  the  everlasting  hills 
are  leveled,  and  the  waters  of  the  Susquehanna  turned  back,  so  it  will 
ever  be.  Tlie  roads  and  canals  of  Pennsylvania  to  the  lakes  nod  the 
West  are  as  productive  to  Baltimore  as  to  herself. 

Alexandria,  our  young  giant  of  the  Potomac,  enjoys  a  site  equally 
as  favorable  as  that  of  Baltimore,  and  in  relation  to  the  lak«^  her 

Seographical  position  is  even  more  favorable  than  that  of  either  Phila- 
elpliia  or  New  York. 
The  railroads  of  IJaltimorc  are  pnsiicd  to  the  far  West,  developing 
MR  great  part  of  Maryland  ami  Virginia,  and  a  few  miles  of  connectioa 
rwulgivc  to  Alexandria  all  the  advantages  which  the  former  city  enjoys 
I  through  their  means. 

I  Norfolk,  tliiit  Tiiight  have  swayed  the  wand  of  commerce  and  reigned 
[in  (jueenly  splendor,  with  the  navies  of  the  world  at  ht-r  feet,  tJic  pride 
[aiid  pi'wer  of  the  South,  and  the  mistress  of  tlie  Atlantic,  has  yet 
[ihat  destiny  to  fulfil — for  liowever  desirable  may  be  the  position  and 
I  •dvantagos  of  Northern  ports  no  one  can  deny  to  Norfolk  the  superi- 
1  ority  of  location  and  connections  in  every  point  of  view,  whether  in 
Lregard  to  availability  for  supplying,  or  in  prospective  strength  and 
[means  to  draw  trade  and  support  from  an  unlimited  interior.  A  short 
[canal  pours  much  of  the  trade  of  North  Cnrolina  on  its  wharves,  and 
[the  James  river,  nearly  coiuiected  by  canal  with  the  waters  of  the 
[  Weat,  will  be  the  carrier  for  endless  regions  of  farms,  and  mines,  and 
I  manufactures — the  slave  of  millions.  Ten  thotisnnd  miles  of  railroad 
I  will  bring  up  the  trade,  and  the  [>coplo  from  the  far  off  sunny  South 
I  will  penetrate  to  the  vast  interior,  to  the  golden  regions  of  the  Pacific, 
[  and  bring  down  the  friendly  sons  of  the  cold  and  leas  genial  Nortlu 
[  To  realize  thi-i,  we  should  sacrifice,  if  necessary,  all  the  present  en- 
I  jojnnent  aiul  wealth  that  a  patriotic  people  would  yit-ld  U<  preserve 
[  onr  rights  an*!  our  independence.  It  is  no  local  or  party  intere«t  that 
I  wo  seek,  but  the  general  good  of  all,  to  arouse  an  enterprising  spirit 
[  worthy  of  the  object,  and  awaken  a  feeling  of  pride  and  emulation  in 
I  tlie  South,  before  which  the  difiiculties  now  magnified  a  hundred 
[  fold,  would  be  diminished  iu  the  same  proportion. 
[  The  red  men  named  the  Chesapeake  Pay,  "Mother  of  Rivers"  and 
[bb  appropriately,  t<x>,  as  their  brethren  of  the  West  hailed  the  migk^ 
IjMississippi  the  "Father  of  Waters;"  but  between  them  Nature  baa 
[taised  her  throne  of  mountains,  assigning  to  each  a  sepanito  course. 
I  Yet,  their  prot^-aii  offspring  ramble  together  over  the  same  hills,  and 
tlicir  music  mingle  in  unison. 

It  will  be  a  glorious  union,  when  the  noble  old  river  is  united  to 
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otiT  qticcTily  Bay,  and  Hampton  Roads  become  in  realily  the  oatbs  of 
THE  West. 

NoTK. — It  was  our  intention,  when  we  commenced  this  article,  to 
have  introduccO  a  mass  of  evidence  in  the  shape  of  statistical  facta 
relating  to  the  trade  of  the  South,  and  particuliirly,  that  part  centering 
on  the  Bay.  We  may,  however,  make  tlieni  the  subject  of  another 
paper,  and  if  eo,  we  aliall  then  point  out  the  advantages  of  Norfolk  as 
a  coaling  station,  and  the  consequent  attraction  for  steam  navi^ration ; 
also,  its  ability  to  ej^tabliah  a  trade  with  the  Mediterranean  sea  and 
South  Ajnerica. 


r 
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STATISTICS  OF  AMERICAS  AGRICULTURE. 


Mr.  .toBN  .Iay  rfftJ  before  tbe  Geograpliicnl  and  Stutigtical  Society  of  New 
York  nn  eIuborat«  and  interesting  essay  on  tbe  statistics  of  our  nation's  agri- 
culture, lie  bas  been  kjad  enougb  to  funiLih  us  tbe  following  abstract  of  it  as 
prepared  by  one  of  tbe  city  papers : 

Mr.  Jny,  in  hie  opening  remarks,  toacbed  Upon  the  interest  which  th«  i  _ 
cultural  statistics  of  the  country  poHcss,  not  simply  for  con.suinen  and  pro- 
ducers, and  thrMte  engaged  io  oonmeroe,  but  eopcuially  for  tlie  letriitlutnr,  who 
will  tind  tbera  to  bf  a  primer  in  which  be  can  reud  easy  lessL>n«  in  ixilitical 
cconoiny.  The  governments  of  Eurojie  are  grvatly  in  advance  of  us  in  their 
appreciation  of  slalisitics,  as  an  element  in  wbicb  the  science  uf  politics  finds  its 
most  9<ilid  foMudution, 

Commerce  and  manufactures  faare  with  us  commanded  to  a  greater  extent 
the  attention  of  Government,  but  agrleaUure  is  by  far  our  largeM  national  in- 
terest, ernploying  furty-four  per  cent,  of  tlie  male  population,  while  commerce, 
manufactures,  trade,  the  mechanic  Brt»,  and  mining,  employ  but  lliirty  ]ier  cent. 
It  represeota  about  tlve  sixths  of  tlie  copitnl  <if  the  country,  and  its  products 
amount  to  some  sixteen  hundred  millions  of  dvillnni  a  year.  In  New  York,  not- 
withstanding tbe  wealth  of  tbe  Metropolis,  the  agrk-ullurnl  interest  pays  thrco 
fourths  of  the  taxes.  As  Mr.  Webster  remarked,  agriculture,  coniincroe,  and 
manufiicturea  stand  together  as  piltan  in  a  cliuter,  tbe  largest  in  tho  centre; 
and  tbRt  largest  is  agriculture. 

Tlie  iruportnnco  of  Aineincoti  agriculture  is  being  rapidly  increased  by  the 
ffrowiiig  i'i;iiiiti.il  for  brendstiiffs  in  Knglaiid,  France,  Belgium,  llnlland,  and  a 
urge  part  of  Oeniiany,  where  the  food  <|uestion  is  becoming  promiueut,  as  con- 
sampt4on  is  constantly  gaining  on  production,  and  the  breadth  of  land  devot«d 
to  ogriuulture  grows  I«m  as  the  pojmlatJon  grows  larger.  Tbe  probable  influ- 
ence of  liie  potato  rot  and  short  bread  crop  upon  the  )Hilitlcs  of  f.urojte  in  1848 
were  lirielly  referred  ti>.     France  and  EiigiaiiJ  arc  now  cotn[>etitor*  in  tbe  corn 

id  cattle  markets  of  tho  world,  and  our  agricultural  relurus  are  sought  for 

th  uiure  avidity  abroad  than  at  home. 

A  century  oj{o,  England,  according  to  a  French  writer,  could  produce  food 
enough  in  one  year  U»  supply  her  for  four.  Now,  with  for  more  laud  in  culti- 
vation, and  trebled  crops  to  the  acre,  she  expends  fort}' -five  millions  sterling  in 
imrtoriirig  grain,  meat,  cheese,  and  butter. 

The  governments  of  Europe  are  awake  to  the  Importance  of  the  bread  ques- 
tion, urid  the  Freneb  interdict  agoiust  the  export  ot  grain  has  been  continued 
until  S<|<leiuber,  1868. 

The  cBiwcity  of  the  United  States  to  supply  a  large  surplus  of  food  for  ex- 
j>ort  was  then  glanced  aU    Ita  area  embraces  thirty  ndJIioos  of  square  mile«— 
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DMrly  double  the  ar«A  of  all  Europe,  excepting  Rusaia ;  but  a  larce  pcrtion  of 
I  the  iiatiiinnl  torrilory — llie  xpace  oet  ween  the  I'Slli  nier'ulian  and  the  Uocky 
I  II  ountniii^,  known  as  the  Great  American  Plain — ig  a  barren  wa^te,  and  the 
[••■p«e«  from  the  Rocky  motinlaiiis  to  the  Pacitie,  exeepting  thf  rich  but  narrow 
h/belt  iilon||(  tiie  ou^aii,  is  unituiled  for  cnltivation.  The  fi-rtilttr  of  the  i-emAinder, 
L,ftiul  the  itmall  d«u«ity  of  the  po|)ulutiou,  fit  Ihc'  ITuil^d  r^tateti  to  beooiue  a  great 
rj  grain  market  of  the  world,  occupying  aa  she  does  a  central  poaition,  with  Kurope 
I 'on,  the  one  hand  and  Asia  on  llie  nther. 

l"  Agriculture,  b<»yond  it«  benrioi?  u|>oii  our  commerce,  as  deatined  to  farniah 
I  ■  the  bulk  of  our  cxporta,  hiu  a  uio#t  iiuporlant  bearing  upon  our  national 
I  l^.sLreogUi,  b}'  it«  ilevMopnient  i>f  the  industrial  and  moral  iiiialitieg  of  our  people. 
I  The  relurna  of  eaoh  succeeding  census  may,  perhaps,  develop  great  oatural 
I  lawB,  which  »r«  but  now  imperfectly  di»cerDe<l,  enabling  u»  to  transport  the 
I  pauperimn  of  onr  cities  tn  the  prairies  of  the  West,  and  assisting  us  to  aoira 
I  moral  and  e^ononiie  prol>lem8  that  have  puzzled  the  philosophers  and  philas- 
I    thropist*  of  both  ooutinentA. 

I  8tatiiitic8,  to  be  thus  usteful,  must  hn  complete;  partial  and  uncertain  ob«er> 
I  ration  ix  insufficient.  Coiiiparalive  stntistics  must  repore  on  realitj'  and  submit 
I  to  the  law  of  numbers.  Two  of  the  foreif;n  njMmciates  of  the  S6cii>ty,  (M.  Qoft- 
I  telet,  io  France,  and  Lord  Stanley,  in  England,)  have  exhibited  the  true  philoa- 
i  ophy  of  stnti§lioal  science  in  addres^ea  which  Mr.  .la}'  quoted.  It  ii  a  aciciiM 
I 'that  pertains  to  tlie  StAto,  which  can  alone  give  it  univerrality  and  c«>mp1et«- 
I  no4s.  In  Europe  a  recent  CoDgre«s  had  recommended  features  for  an  acrieuJttt- 
I  r»l  censu?,  including  minute  surveys,  which  were  with  us  in  ;  ■•:;  ■::  i  1p. 
I*      A  Federal  ceniiun  liad  been  tuke'n  in  the  Uiiilcd  States  o\  irs  since 

1    1700,  piiriuant  In  that  provision  of  the  ConMitution  which  ;_  le  appo^ 

I,  tionment  of  Keprefentativcs;  but  until  1840  agriculture  received  little  attention. 
I    In  1860.  one  schedule  out  of  six  was  devoted  to  agriculture;  and  in  tjie  prepa- 
I.  ration   of  the   schedules,   valuable  sng^estioos  were   made  by   Mr.    A- 
I    Eusael!,  who  had  then  assisted  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  labors  of  t  h( 
I'       Tlie  materials  gathered  iu  these  two  ccngu^e*,  Jespite  many  errors  ond  irij[i,i- 
I.  feolionf",  afford  n  nio^t  excellent  basi*  for  future  eompari.'ou,  and  indicate  the 
I    respectful  attention  which  agriculture  will  hcnorfurth  claim  from  Govcrument 
I        As  regards  the  grand  topographical  feature^  of  the  country,  two-fifUis  of  the 
I     national  territory  arc  drained  by  the  lUissisitippi  and  its  tributaries;  one-fourth 
I    of  it)  area  belongs  to  the  Patiiftc;  one-sixth  to  ihu  Atlantic  piiiper;  one  twenty- 
I   .aixtb  to  the  Lakes;  one-ninth  to  tlic  Gulf,  or  one-third  to  the  .Vtlantic,  including 
I,  the  Lukes  and  Gulf.     There  is  a  total  main  dhore  of  liiithi  njil»>p;  and  the  rivars 
1. entered  to  the  head  of  tide  water,  give  a  total  ahorc-liric  of  tJS.OOO  milas.     The 
I    seuerol  cliaract^r  of  the  soil  from  the  Atlantic  to  t.he  \)Slh  tnoridian,  aad  of  the 
I ,  belt  on  the  I'licilic,  is  of  great  natural  fertility.    The  number  of  acres  oecapi«d 
I    is  aorue  3oiX0<X»,000 — about  one-sixth  of  the  national  area. 
I        Thc#e  are  di»tribut4*d  among  forty  States  oud  Territories,  wilb   1  .flOlj  coinity 
I    diviaiona     The  number  uf  ^rms  and   plantations  is  about    l,5'">.<v»r>,  witli 
I,  11  a.OOii, 000  of  improved  Bcre^  and   lSO,(HH),tXKi  uuinipr'>vcd.     Tl 
I    rage  200  acres  each,  of  the  average  value  of  ^i.i!>(),  and  an  b\  ■ 
I,  ^urlh  of  agricultural  ia)pleui«nt«  tu  each.     The  proportion  of  iui(.iw<:.i   .uuut 
I    in  the  different  set-tious  is  as  follows: 

I  Id  New  England 2t\  acre<  in  ]00 

i  '  In  the  Soutli 16  acre*  in  100 

I  *  tn  the  Nortliwest. 12  ocroa  in  100 

I  Iu  the  Southwest S  avre«  in  100 

I  The  average  value  for  the  Union  is  $1 1  per  acre,  ranging  from  |11  and  «  fnt- 
I  tiou  iu  Texas  and  California  to  |6  in  the  SouIIutu  StBt«>,  •!  1  in  t)i«  N<»rtb- 
I    western  States,  ^-M  iu  New  England,  and  $28  in  the  Mi "  '  .< 

I       The  farms  are  generally  largest  in  theSoutlirrn.'^tat'  loliaahaTiiig, 

I'  smong  9,000  furnid,  l,-200  of  over  1,000  acres  each,  aii.i  ;■.  ■■.  ./.t-r  lO.OOOaatw 
I    each.    The  smallest  average  is  in  Maine — about  'J7  acres — ranging  to  about  190 
*   in  New  York,  Iv'ew  Jersey,  New  Hamgalilre,  Pennsylvauia,  and  Ohin;  rising  to 
upward  of  MOO  iu  Maryland,  itentueky,  and  Tennessee;  i(00  iu  Yirgtoii^  Korth 
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CaroliDO,  MiiwisMppi,  and  Louiniana;  400  ia  Georgia,  50O  inSkintli  Carolina,  900 
in  Texas,  aad  4,4lK)  ia  California.  The  last  two  averages  ar«  probably  appft- 
nnt  ratlier  tlian  reaL 

Tliu  fnriiM  are  generally — the  principal  ezoeption  being  tlie  aoeienl  nuuton 
of  Kew  York — h«id  in  fee-simpU  by  the  cultiratora,  conatituting  an  important 
dement  of  difference  between  the  agricultural  ayatem  of  America  and  tliat  of  j 
England,  where  the  colUvaturs  of  Me  soil  are  usually  terjonts,  the  lease-bald 
ayatem  cauilnf^  a  Reparation  and  occasional  clashing  uf  thoae  iiitereata  of  the' 
landlord  and  the  farmer,  which  are  with  us  united  in  the  «aiue  pereon.  i 

In  Franco,  another  difference  i«  found  in  the  size  of  the  (arm*.  Of  two- 
*iiird»  of  the  population  engaged  in  agriculture,  more  than  a  miiliuo  of  pri>]iri- 
etors  hold  forma  «f  about  five  acree  each,  and  the  ikvarage  for  the  euipire  is  said 
to  be  eleven  and  a  half  aerea. 

The  census  taken  for  18S0  shows  Indian  com,  our  native  grain,  to  be  the 
great  staple  of  the  country,  yielding  at  that  lime  six  hundred!  millions  of  boah- 
ela,  valued  at  three  hundred  millions  of  dollars ;  more  than  the  combined  value 
of  iho  three  next  stanlea,  wheat,  cotton,  and  hay.  Hda  erop  it  grown  from  our 
northern  to  oar  soutiiem  limit,  and  affords  a  better  teat  than  any  other  of  the 
advance  of  American  tillaK*^  In  no  Stnt<.-  has  it  retro^raiied.  Its  increase 
frum  184U  to  Ittso  wns  bii  \wr  ocdL,  wLilu  the  increaae  of  population  was  but 
is  ptT  verity  The  orop  for  ISoO  was  eutimat^d  al  80<)  millions  of  bushels — 
nearly  double  the  crop  of  1840.  As  a  diatinguiehcd  American  ogrivulturaliet 
haa  remarked,  it  may  be  said  of  our  Indian  com,  as  has  been  said  of  tlio  turnip 
orop  of  Kiiifland,  that  ita  failure  for  three  suceeasive  years  would  nearly  bank- 
TUpt  the  nitlJun. 

Aa  Iboi]  for  men  and  animals,  it  is  alike  important  To  it  we  owe  much  of  ^ 
our  beeC  the  greater  part  of  our  pork,  and  a  comparatively  small  <|uautity  ia 
consumed  in  the  manufacture  of  malt  and  spirituous  liqviora.  American  corn- 
meal  is  gf  nernlly  u.sed  in  the  West  Indie«,  and  it  is  being  gradually  introduced 
in  Eurojie  The  IVussisu  Government  bos  instituted  experimental  inquiries  aa 
to  ita  value  and  mode  uf  preparation. 

The  whcnt  crop  from  1840  to  1850  increased  only  16  percent.  In  New  Eng- 
land, tlie  cultivation  during  that  time  declined  50  per  cent.  It  languislicii  m 
New  York,  is  nearly  stationary  in  the  Midillc  States,  but  ia  increa^in^  largely 
in  the  Northwestern  .Stales.  Chicago,  wLloh  about  twenty  years  ago  nnpurtea 
flour  and  meal  for  her  own  coDsuiuptiuQ,  is  now  (he  greatest  primary  grain 
market  in  the  world,  rivaling  Odea«a  and  (ialati;  Dantzic  nnd  St.  Petersburg, 
and  her  brands  of  Eour  are  recognized  throughout  Europe, 

In  New  York,  the  wheat  crop  from  184U  to  1850  declmed  25  per  cent,  while 
the  crop  of  Indian  corn  increased  nearly  UN)  per  cent 

Of  our  export*  of  breadslnffs,  wheal  is  the  largest  item.  In  1850  the  pro- 
portion wos  f4t),000,000  worth  of  wheat  to  only  f  7.000,00<i  of  Indian  corn. 

Our  ex|>orta  of  brcod-ituffs  of  late  years  have  singularly  varied.  In  1847, 
owing  to  the  Irisli  famine,  they  rose  to  gti8,000,Oo'o.  Tlicy  fell  in  1848  to 
t$7,00<.),000,  and  in  1852  to  $^6,000,000,  rising  again  in  1854  to  ^06,000,000 ;  sink- 
ingthe  ue.\t  year  to  $38,000,000.  and  again  rismg  in  1857  to  377,0<:)0,000. 

The  average  export  price  of  flour,  as  nseertaiued  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  for  those  years,  does  not  explain  these  floetuaiions.  The  jirice  in 
1852  was  ^4  24;  in  1853,  f5  60;  1854,  (il  88;  in  185."),  |10.  They  were  prob- 
ably owing  in  part  to  fluctuations  in  the  home  supply,  as  well  as  in  the  foreign 
demand,  influenced  somewhat  by  the  European  and  Eastern  wars.  It  is  most 
desirable  that  the  causes  of  such  fluctuations  should  be  aocurat.elv  a.scertained, 
as  thev  tend  to  excite  doubts  in  regard  to  the  certainty  of  agriculttirnl  profits ; 
and  tne  element  of  uncertainty,  with  prudent  men,  naturally  discourages  and 
detera. 

There  are  several  topics  deserving  carefnl  attention  in  connection  with  the 
subject;  one,  ilio  ra[>td  iutmdactiou  of  labor-saTing  ogrieultural  implements, 
overcoming  in  part  our  chief  diflicultv  in  the  higtt  jtirice  of  labor;  and  the 
sprcod  of  ai;ricultural  science  by  the  aid  of  the  Patent  Office,  and  State,  eoDsty, 
and  town  societies  and  cluba. 

Another,  of  an  opposite  character,  and  yet  more  importance,  is  the  gradual 
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deterioration  of  ttie  6oil  going  on  steadily  in  the  older  States,  and  cominece 
in  tlie  new  ;  redacinc;  (he  average  of  crops  to  the  acre  far  beluvr  the  average  od 
the  Koil  uf  £uro[H-,  wliicli  liaa  been  cnttivated  for  ceiitariea.  Of  wheat,  the 
Average  in  New  York,  Ohio,  and  Indiana  i«  12  buifacls  to  tlte  acre,  while  in 
England  it  is  21,  iu  Flanders  iZ,  and  in  Scotland  SU.  llow  far  it  might  L<  in- 
creiMvd  by  culture  ia  ehowa  by  occasional  crops  of  70  in  England,  6U  in  New 
York,  and  (a»  reported)  87  at  San  ioK^  in  Calitornia. 

The  returuE  of  the  census  seem  to  indicate  a  diminution  in  the  proportion  of 
the  population  engaged  io  Agriculture,  and  the  next  census  should  deteraiise 
this  point  with  aucuraoy. 

The  tables  of  mortality  should  show  the  average  of  human  life  in  the  towns 
and  in  the  country,  it  might  tend  with  the  tiiosscs  to  lessen  the  attractiTe- 
neas  of  crowded  street's  over  the  rural  districta. 

In  Surrey,  England,  the  average  duration  of  life  is  45  years,  while  in  Man- 
chester and  Liverpool  it  is  only  2ft  years.  A  table  at  Loreheater,  MaasaebO' 
Mtta,  made  the  average  life  of  fanners  45  years;  of  tuerchants,  83;  and  of  me- 
ehanics,  29.  The  |iropurtion  of  male  births  iu  the  rural  districts  was  found  to 
be  38  ]ier  cent,  mure  than  in  the  cities. 

All  these  points  may  bo  so  elaborated  and  verified  by  the  tables  of  the  ccD- 
SDS,  that  ita  returns  ithati  t«ach  not  simply  lessons  in  political  econonir,  but 
lessons  of  daily  dut^-,  es|>ecially  with  reference  to  the  transmission  of  i^e  toil 
to  our  children  with  its  foriility  uuiin{iaired. 

The  subject  concorus  the  whole  country — it  is  attracting  the  alteotioa  of 
eeientitic  ond  prneticol  minds  in  every  State,  and  more  or  lese  from  every  State 
governrueiil;  and  suggestions  from  the  ISouiety,  lor  the  iniproveraentof  the 
achedules  fur  the  upproacliiiig  Federal  ceosus,  will  donbtleas  be  received  with 
favors  and  carefully  considered. 


IHE  DESTIXY  OF  COnOS  CULTURE. 

T^  "future  of  the  Cotton  culture  in  the  United  States"  has  been  the  subject 
of  A  well  considered  and  well  reasoned  series  of  essays  in  thoHouthirH  CSUtirator, 
of  Augusta,  Ga. 

From  the  March  number  we  quote  the  following  remarks: 
How  will  oivili^Htimi  affect  the  future  of  Cotton  culturel 
This  will  (Icpeiid  entirely  on  the  turn  which  American  civilitatton  ehall  take. 
If  it  becomes  more  heathen  and  less  Christian  in  its  uiaxinu  and  eifurta,  do  cvt* 
ton  lands  will  bu  iiiipn^ved,  unless  in  exceptional  coses,  until  stvrn  neccMitv 
compel:!  the  perfornioiiee  of  that  lotig-delaved  duty.  Ihe  hii;h  price  of  slavtt 
will  tend  to  retard  more  elaborate  husbandry  and  plauling  with  a  vivw  to  pre- 
vent the  detcriurnt^on  of  cheap  lands  at  the  Soutii ;  and  it  will  induce  public 
sentiiuvut  to  acquiesce  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  soil  in  all  the  planting  States. 

If  negroes  and  planting  labor  were  no  more  difficult  to  be  had  than  farmiiig 
lands,  ever}'  ent«rpridug  tiisn  would  have  within  his  reach  the  means  to  im- 
prove the  soil  of  the  South;  but  with  slave*  at  almost  fabulous  pricco,  tbev 
must  bo  used  to  work  up  the  elements  of  cotton  in  rich  land,  or  they  will  fail 
to  yield  a  profit  to  the  purchaser.  They  cannot  be  employed  ir  .!...•  ...^  qj, 
poor  and  worn  out  fields,  much  less  in  making  and  carting  inauui  .m, 

without  a  serious  loss,   if  bought  at  the  present  time.     The  n   ,  of 

wore  laborers  for  the  i>coaomical  iuiprovemeot  of  our  impoverished  cotton  dis- 
tricts is  an  obvious  and  growing  neceaaity.  AVe  wish  it  were  otherwise;  but 
feel  it  to  be  our  duty  to  state  facta,  not  aa  one  luight  wish  them  to  be,  but  pre- 
cisely as  we  find  them.  As  negroes  are  wanted  mainly  to  raise  our  great 
staples,  the  extreme  scarcity  of  ]>lanting  labor  is  proved  beyond  cavil  by  the 
sums  of  money  paid  fur  them,  when  cush  is  most  difficult  to  be  bad  for  all  other 
puriioses. 

Uaving  no  iocuuiideriible  share  of  a  euutinent  to  settle,  subduA,  and  evcrr- 
where  ciuuvate  and  improve,  it  {ilaoeathe  gottou-growing  industry,  t«lt<nt,  and 
enterprise,  in  an  equally  nnjust  and  ntinataral  position,  to  prohibit  tii«  imjiorta- 
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tion  of  Uliorors  odni>U'd  to  the  work  to  b«  done.  Severe  retlrieliont  on  tnj 
lawful  industr}',  like  the  preventioD  of  imniigranti  from  Africa  to  ^row  Mio 
tropioftl  *nii  »«Dii-troriica1  etoplea  of  the  RUiiny  Soath,  to  drniii  it^  nuinei'ouj 
•wAinps,  aftd  enriuh  nil  ite  pour  uplniide,  c&n  only  be  juHtilivd  by  proviue  that 
tuoh  initiiij^rants  eiUier  b«  apprentice^  or  Blaves,  would  be  a  ^eat  evil  and 
wrong.  T)ie  future  of  cnttoii  culture  will  soon  force  the  necessity  upon  ii»  of 
deciding  what  kind  of  labor  we  will  have ;  for  the  exclusion  of  all  kinds  will  b« 
wholly  out  of  the  question. 

Some  year»  ngo,  i>e(^iiig  that  laborers  in  this  noarter  of  the  Union  bore  no 
sort  of  proportion  to  the  area  of  land  which  outfit  to  be  thoroughly  tilled  and 
rejorenaten,  or  turned  out  to  grow  uii  into  forests,  the  writer  sug'geBted  in  this 
journal  the  propriety  of  bringintr  coolies  from  China. 

But  much  more  experience  and  obser%'atiun  bare  led  tis  to  doubt  the  wisdom 
of  mixinfr  up  China  men  with  our  present  laborers,  am!  to  look  to  the  land 
whence  the  latter  orlgriually  came  at  the  most  nataral  ami  pruiiiisiii^  source  of 
supply  in  future.  There  need  be  no  more  raiscondiict  in  brinj^inp  Inborei's  from 
Africa  than  from  Liverpool  or  Uremcu  ;  the  French  poveriinienl  has  wiselv  un- 
dertaken to  supply  necroes  to  its  susar-growiuj;  colonies;  and,  sooner  or  later, 
England  will  do  likewise.  Already  hor  ablest  wi iters  and  journals  pronounce 
her  once  boiul  ed  emmieipution  policy  a  failure,  and  a  sad  mistake. 

If  this  bo  true,  then  our  exclusion  of  negroes  from  Africa  (with  a  hundred 
times  more  land  for  theni  to  cultivate  than  all  in  the  Iiriti«h  West  Indies)  is 
equally'  n  niisUke.  Kuropenits  will  not  produce  by  their  own  toil,  rice,  sugar,  and 
cotton  ;  nor  renovate  the  fields  impoverishcil  by  the  growth  of  these  tropical 
plants  Cautiously  surveying  the  whole  ground  for  years,  with  nothing  per* 
aoaal  to  oaake  or  loee  in  the  matter,  our  convictions  ought  to  be  pretty  near  th« 
truth. 

Civilization  lisi'  yet  much  to  learn;  and  its  want  of  cotton  is  (oacbing  that  of  - 
Europe  a  valunbto  lesson.     In  the  mtanlinne,  we  who  produce  this  article  of! 
universal  consumption  should  not  dose  our  eyes  to  any  of  the  defecta  in  our 
planting  or   policy.     If  we  cause  slave  labor  to  be  ntinnturally  expensive,  tho  ' 
Injury  done  to  the  public  will  ere  long  react  npon  the  mouopulistt  with  a  just 
and  blighting  retribution, 


TOBACCO. 

Thi  editor  of  the  Ilorticulttirist,  J.  ifay  Smith,  Esq.,  has  been  travelling  ia 
Cuba,  and  has  sent  home  8<]me  very  interesting  letters  to  his  admirabSe  journaL 
We  copy  bis  observations  on  tobacco: 

Reapveting  this  po[nilur  article,  and  the  manufacture  of  cigars,  it  may  ba 
exp«oted,  in  our  rambling  notes,  that  we  should  say  a  few  wordei  It  is  well 
luiDwn  that  the  tobacco  plant  is  the  product  of  but  a  Mnull  portion  of  tlie 
Island — the  southwest  A  person  confining  himeielf  to  short  rides  from  Havana 
and  to  the  vicinity  of  the  railroads  would  see  about  as  much  of  the  weed-grow- 
ing a*  he  would  in  Pennsytvnnia  or  Connecticut,  the  soil  in  the  other  parts  not 
b«Dg  more  propitious  to  the  flavor  than  that  of  our  own  country.  Good 
tobaooo  is  thus  a  dear  article,  and  becoming  annually  more  so  as  the  cultivation 
recedes  from  the  great  mart  by  the  wearing  out  of  the  lanil,  which  is  the  ca«« 
yearly.  Formerlv  the  tobacco  lands  were  about  eighteen  miles  from  the  city; 
tfacy  ara  now  at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  di«lanL  I.Argi>  dealers  in 
tig*n  make  tlieir  own  cigars  for  tlie  crops  of  the  extensive  cultivators  whoM 
Umaeeo  ia  knowu  to  them,  and  thus  acquire  a  kind  of  nionojtoly  of  the  best; 
smaller  operators  endeavor  to  hav«  as  good  an  artiolo  by  assisting  the  grower 
to  new  lands  and  taking  an  interest  in  them.  The  consumer  of  a  few  thyiiaaod 
eigars  watches  his  opportunity,  and,  when  sure  of  a  gi>od  serooo  or  two,  pur- 
chaaea  and  conveys  it  to  his  own  house,  where  it  is  manufactured  under  his 
own  eye,  from  a  known  article,  and  therefore  to  bis  taste.  The  cigar-maker 
cornea  to  liiin  fur  a  week,  more  or  less,  and  charges  by  the  thuu»an*L 

In  addition  to  thcie  plans,'  varied  with  the  various  degrees  of  enterprise  and 
capital  embarked,  there  may  be  seen  all  over  llavano,  blacks  and  whites  most 
loUiutriuusly  employed  in  rolling  cigars;  and,  ten  chances  t6  »at,  if  you  stop 
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at  •  nosada  in  your  rides  in  the  neighborhood,  however  hwnble.  '■ 
found  qoder  a  shed  or  in  gome  corner,  a  parcel  of  dark  lookio);  fellow*  Nmi- 
larly  engaged;  and  yet,  with  all  tlila  iadunlry,  il  is  Btill  a  wonder  whence  pro- 
ceed all  the  millious  of  sraokiag  cigare  whioh  perfume  the  whole  civilized 
world.  Their  Bourco  i»  to  be  sought  for  in  out  of  the-waj  plgce«>,  in  garrets  and 
private  dornaine  which  are  oat  of  sigitt,  which  are  delivered,  more  or  lens  daily, 
to  the  great  dealers  who  supply'  the  capital  and  the  raw  material.  Cigant«) 
are  uiade  hy  women  and  men  who  can  toUow  at  the  same  time  another  eraploj- 
mentt  such  aa  keeping  watch  at  the  door  of  a  hotel,  etc. 

KumerouA  smull  manufacturers  sell  their  article  at  a  low  figure  to  the  great 
dealerH,  like  Pnrtigas  or  the  Cabanas'  hoasea,  who  subject  them  to  a  rigid  pick- 
ing; the  b'-tt  looking  on  the  outjude,  and  whioh  may  have  cost,  i:i  '■  ■'  -v— ■i.-ked 
state,  ten  doIUra  per  Uiouiiaud,  are  number  one,  and  will  be   ■  ■  the 

unthinking  American  customer,  who  looks  only  to  thu   external  a,  ,  ',  at 

fifty  dollars,  the  seconds  at  twenty  or  thirty,  and  the  culling  will  find  a  raarktt 
at  about  the  original  price;  so  that  one  mnn  suiokea,  at  six  or  seven  cent^  tha 
same  tobacco  exHctly  that  better  informed  and  more  econoniical  people  get  for 
one  cent.  The  reputation  of  the  (nominal)  maker  has  much  to  do  with  the 
price,  and  this  reputation,  as  in  a  thouMind  instances  in  all  countries,  is  kept  up 
oulfitir  appcarancet.  When  a  particular  Ijrond,  size,  and  shnpe  have  beeorne 
popular  in  any  country,  strong  cfTorta  are  made  to  keep  up  thin  appearntH'i-  and 
a  Btiuiulated  orljcle  hn«  to  be  resorted  to  the  moroent  the  demand  e\ 
supply,  which  is  alwa3's  limited.  Then  come  the  various  methods  of  <t'  ' 
the  wrapper  mu^t  be  exact  in  color,  and  it  is  dyed ;  the  shape  must  be  the  lame, 
and  the  maker  skilled  In  this  particular  form  must  have  a  higher  price,  or  he 
will  go  over  to  a  rival  house. 

InRlancoi*  of  this  kind  of  difficultiea  era  eoaatantlv  related,  and  an  employer 
has  frequi-ntly  to  advance  large  sums  to  his  best  workmru  to  keep  them  in  gool 
humor;  when  tliia  quality  fails  them,  the  rival  will  pay  all  tiiey  owe  to  get 
them  into  his  workshop,  the  best  mak'i's  being  always  in  demand,  and  earmng 
from  two  to  six  dollars  a  day,  according  to  their  skilL 

The  leaf  requires  to  be  in  a  particular  stage  of  moisture  to  work  to  adrantagt^ 
and  yon  mav  see,  as  the  evening  hour  of  closing  the  factory  comes  on,  the  mas- 
ter mind  is  dropping  or  sprinkhng  his  leaves,  and  laying  them  out  all  over  the 
ruoms,  in  various  proportions,  according  to  ascertained  neceinity.  And  here 
anothi-r  pi-ocass  is  resorted  to;  this  is  of  course  the  moment  for  dying  the  wrap- 
per; but  it  is  also  the  opporti;nily  embraced  to^avor  what  is  to  constitute  the 
interior ;  a  popular  Ijrauil  niust  be  kept  as  neorly  as  possible  of  one  taite  ;  as  in 
wine,  it  is  easy  to  deceive  in  thii*  particular,  and  the  jUliruf  is  immersed  in  • 
•olution  of  other  tobaccos,  made  to  resemble,  aa  nearly  as  possible,  the  flavor 
required.  Thus,  a  good-tasted  crop  will  flavor  a  whole  invoice  of  cigara  rerj' 
probably  manufactured  from  Virginia,  nr  tobacco  imported  from  soma  wtW 
islaud.  Tliis  is  done  in  wine  of  all  countries,  and  it  is  surely  as  fair  a  trinw» 
tion  in  cigars. 

Cigar-making  is  a  profitable  operation,  though  it  may  be  deemed  of  import- 
ance to  the  sugar.  Both  combined  have  made  money  extremely  abuodant 
during  the  late  season  of  high  priees.  Eight  millions  of  specie  arrived  io 
Havana  in  March,  and  the  rate  of  interest  was  but  two  per  c«nt.  per  annnm; 
new  banks  were  going  into  operation  on  a  speculative  seafe,  and  it  wm  M«aaa- 
ably  ugued  that  cosh  so  easily  e(illft<.<tvd  as  it  was,  wimiUI  had  to  the  ruin  of 
many  now  culled  wealthy.  Cuba  has  ita  revulsions  as  well  oii  New  York  and 
Philadelphia. 

The  cultivation  of  the  island  is  vlorenly  in  the  «xtr«nie.  There  iaoftvDM 
much  difficulty  experienced  in  plowing  the  land  as  in  a  new  clearing  tnovM- 
bered  with  stximps  in  the  United  Stat«,  from  the  underlying  coral  rock; 
own  ploughs  are  oeca«ionally  introduced,  but  the  inhabitant*  give  prefer 
to  the  annexed  singulor  and  awkward  implement*  Th<-  horse,  ox,  op  mn 
geared  to  the  end  of  the  long  ebnn  by  a  chain,  and  how  the  apparatna  ia  i 
to  acratoh  a  little  furrow,  is  a  mystery  to  the  iiQiiiitiated. 


*A  cut  il  giTen  which  loolu  Iik«  a  fislv-hook,  or  an  interrogatioa  point  on  it* 
Aide. 
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LOVlSlAKk  BtrOAE  CKOPB — OEATES. 

LOUISIANA  SDGAR  CROPS. 

"nre  annn«l  ttAteiRent  of  P.  A-  Champonier,  dfter  referring  to  the  ftdvene  cir- . 
euQutanccs  attending  cane  culture  during  the  laet  ye«r  or  two,  speaks  of  the 
present  coaditioD  of  the  crop  witit  hopeful  outicipfttiouo,     It  aaya: 

"As  to  the  coming  crop,  I  will  venture  no  speculative  snggcution.  The  num- 
ber of  acres  planted  may  be  tew  than  laet  jear,  but  the  rattonns,  which  failed 
almost  t«>tnlly  ihen,  now  give  promise  to  more  thon  supply  the  deficiency  of 
plant-cane  with  an  ordinary  propltii^s  seonon,  and  the  ab»cnce  of  the  unimual 
oircumstancea  which  have  weighed  so  heavily  on  the  itugar  interest  of  th)»  State 
for  the  l8»t  three  years.  I  have  a  conviction  that  the  cnerify  of  our  planter* 
will  enable  them  to  overcome  any  ordinary  difficulties,  and  tuiit  the  result  will 
•how  that  the  depreciatora  of  Loaisiana,  as  a  sugar-producing  country,  ari  . 
rery  much  in  error." 

In  giving  a  recapltalalion  of  the  produeta  of  the  several  parishes,  it  is  fonad 
that  1,294  sugAr-huui<««  have  given  an  ai(gre^ate  pruduction  of  379,097  hoesi- 
heads  of  augar,  weighing  SoT,666,700  pounds,  allowing  1,100  pouads  to  ui« 
hogshead.  Tliis  includes  240,(06  bogaliead*  made  under  the  old  process,  an<l 
89,389  refined,  clari£ed,  and  cistern.  Steam  is  used  on  (I3&  plantations,  and 
home-power  on  3j9.  The  production  of  niolaeftoti  hu4i  been  in  abnut  the  tsaui* 
prop<>rtiou  as  iu  former  scoaouh,  if  not  more  abundant;  so  that  the  entire  crop 
of  molassasisput  downat  19,678,790  gallons,  against  4.882,380  the  year  previoua. 
The  Loaisiaoa  sugar  crop  for  the  lost  ten  years  is  as  follows: 

OropoflMa S20.000     Crop  of  1868 449,324 

"       1849 247,923  "         1884 »4«.63ft 

"       1W<>. 211,301  "         1855..' a«l,4'J7 

"       1851 286,M7  "        185«. 78,'.)7»l 

"       1862. 821,984  "        1857 279,*97 

In  Texas  plonters  hare  not  made  over  2,000  hogsheads,  owing  to  long-eon^  1 
tinued  dry  veather,  but  they  have  succeeded  in  making  a  good  planting  for  I 
next  crojj. 


GRAPES,  NATIVE  AND  FOREIGN, 


Ta[.i.auas.<;es,  Fi.a.,  February,  1857. 

Dear  Sib;  Your  favor  of  the  3d  came  to  hand   this  aft.ernoon,  and  I  lose  uo 
time  iu  making   the  be»t  reply  to  your  ioquiries  that  is  in  my  power. 

I  got  in  1821,  and  transferred   them   to  Summer  Hill   in    1823,  from  CoL  C. 
Breithaupt,  four  varieties  of  grap««  that  ho  recommended  as  the  surest  b»arera  I 
and   beat  tablii  s»rBnes,  which   he  called:     First,   the  rose;  second,  the  Black' | 
Hiunbiirg;  third,   Inc  Burgundy,  and  fourth,  the  Warren  or  Monroe  grape. 

1  only  wanted  them  furcating  or  the  table.  And  for  this  purpose  1  gavcJ 
the  rose  a  decided  preference,  because  the  fruit  not  crowding  in  the  bunch,  I 
tiiere  was  leas  rot  in  it  of  wet  seasons,  and  I  lib>^d  the  slight,  rough  acid  of  Itj 
much  better  than  the  Hamburg.     The  rose  grape  was  rathei  uiukish  than  pniyJ 


pie  when  fully  ripe.  The  Hamburg  was  very  dark,  almost  black,  when  rip^l 
and  I  thonght,  insipidly  sweet,  and  nuite  incliucd  to  rot  in  damp,  cloiidT| 
weather.     The  Biiri;niuiy  made  larger  bunches  than  either  of  the  others;  bul 


the  fruit  crowded  in  the  buucti,  so  us  to  make  it  too  compact,  aud,  therefore^] 
ineltned  to  rot  in  wet  seasons.  It  was  very  tart  until  fully  ripe,  but  Ui«u  ver  ' 
pleasant,  and  having  no  pulp,  it  mellowed  if  kept  a  day  or  two  hung  up  in  ifa  . 
shade,  There  was  a  peculiarity  in  the  growth  or  the  shoots  of  each  year,  partiai>1 
nlarly  beyond  where  the  bunches  formed ;  the  joints  became  very  short,  »u  as  t4j 
give  the  leaves  a  crimped,  stunted  appearance,  as  thouuh  infested  willilice  oQ 
other  injt't't*,  and  then,  after  a  few  showers,  they  would  add  feesh  joints  of  tlid 
usual  length.  When  1  described  this  grape  to  the  late  N.  Uerbemont,  of  Colun 
bia,  aud  carrie<l  him  some  cutting!,  he  said  it  was  the  snnie^rape  known  asUi 
BordeatUL     Breithaupt,  however,  innsted  on  his  (Burgundv)  as  the  right  uam«^ 
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that  he  was  fnmiliAr  with  it  in  ita  natiTe  rhierarda  from  his  boyhood.  Neiilur 
of  thero  doubted  abont  it  being  bd  exotic,  or  imported  erape.  Old  Mr.  MaT«i^ 
ick,  aIm),  of  Pendleton,  was  curious  and  painstaking  in  bis  collection  of  grapes 
]Ie  Lad  thi«  rariety  a<  an  imported  grape,  and,  uiy  impreasion  is,  called  it  Cha 
Bordeaux. 

The  fourth  varietv  I  )iBd,  the  Warren  or  Monroe  grape,  Brcithaupt  considered 
might  be  a  native  American  grape,  as  be  bad  never  seen  it  in  the  vineyordc  of 
France,  Switztrland,  Slc.  It  waa  a  smaller  berry  than  the  Bordeaux,  bat 
grew  tometimes  in  loug  bunches,  often  with  side  shouts  or  small  lateral  bunches 
It  does  not  crowd  on  the  stem  like  the  Bordeaux,  and  is  a  surer  bearer,  or 
rather  retains  and  ripens  its  fruit  better  In  wet  seasons  It  ba«  ao  pulp  and 
mellows  greotly  if  kept  a  few  days.  I  ouce  carried  a  basket  of  each  of  these 
foor  iort«,  packed  looselv  iu  cotton,  to  my  family  (in  18'i6)  in  Pendleton.  On 
opening  them  on  the  sixth  day,  the  Ilanilmrg  were  all  bursted  and  sour.  Of 
the  rose  perhaps  one  third  were  eiitjible — tliuee  not  fully  ripe  when  gathered, 
no  doubt  The  Burgundy  kept  about  half,  and  ninch  sweeter.  The  Warren 
were  nearly-  all  good,  anil  very  mellow.  On  relating  this  fact  to  Mr.  Uerbe- 
piont,  he  bogged  for  cuttings,  and  told  me  it  wa.^  the  very  quality  for  wine 
grape;  and  after  he  grew  it,  that  it  turned  out  to  be  (as  he  had  suspected  at 
first)  identioal  with  his  Madeira  grnpc,  as  I  nnderstooil,  imported  by  him  from 
Madeira ;  but  I  see  otliers  have  claimed  it  as  merely  intr<jduced  by  him  and 
call«<l  Herbemout's  Madeira.  Old  Mr.  Maverick  preferred  •  wine  grape  he 
called  the  Cape  of  Good  ilope,  and  told  me  it  was  sent  him  from  the  Boglisli 
settlement  there,  as  an  indigenous  grape.  I  got  that,  also,  for  Mr.  Ilerbemont, 
and  he  pronounced  it  to  be  exactly  the  same  grape.  It  was  called  the  Warren, 
b«oausc  it  was  said  to  have  been  found  around  some  old  settlement  hedge  rows 
in  that  county  iu  North  Carolina. 

Breithaupt'said  he  had  beard  of  a  grB{>e  veir  famous  up  in  Georgia,  carried 
there  by  early  settlers,  about  the  beginning  of  Mr.  Monroe's  Presidency,  who 
called  it  after  him;  and  Coloael  Breitbaupt,  in  procuring  cuttings,  found  it  the 
same  as  his  Warren  grape,  so  re-called  it  indifferently  by  either  name. 

I  have  lit-ard  I>r.  McDonald  spoken  of  for  his  attention  to  grape  culture.    If 
tbeae  gossipprng  reminiscences  have   any  interest  for  him,  I  shall  be  glad  thai 
jou  have  put  it  La  iny  jiower  to  furnish  them  through  you. 
I  ana,  very  respectfully,  youra, 

BENJAMIN'  F.  WHITNER. 

John  E.  McDonald,  Ei^. 


VALDE  OF  INDIAN  CORN.  _ 

Bv  those  who  do  not  know,  or  are  too  soientifie  to  (irofit  by  the  experienee 
«f  nations,  of  nirn,  and  herds  of  fat  cattle,  Indian  cor  ,  rice,  buckwheat,  <tc.,  are 
only  considered  good  fodder.  Liebig  states  that  i  we  were  to  go  naked  as  the 
Indirtu*,  or  if  we  wi're  subjeotod  to  the  same  det;,  ce  of  cold  as  the  Sauoidec,  we 
should  be  able  to  consume  the  bolf  of  a  dozen  cindlca  at  a  single  meal.  During 
excessive  fatigue  in  temperature,  wheat  flo'u  foiU  to  sustain  tlie  system.  This 
is  owing  to  a  deficiency  in  the  elements  necessary  to  supply  animal  heat,  and 
the  strong  desire  for  oleaginous  substanet^s  under  these  circuiufitaaces,  hoa  led  to 
the  belief  that  nuinial  food  is  neeessar  lor  human  support.  But  late  acieotifio 
experiments,  and  a  better  acquaintance  with  the  habits  of  the  North  Amerieao 
IniliiiQf,  have  shown  that  a  vegetable  oil  answers  the  same  purpose  aa  animal 
food ;  that  one  pound  of  parchi-d  Indian  corn,  or  an  equal  quantity  of  corti 
meal,  made  into  bread,  is  more  )han  equivalent  to  two  pouiub  of  fat  meat 
Meal  from  Indian  com  contains  more  than  four  times  as  much  oleaginous  matter 
as  wheat  flour;  more  starch,  and  consequently  capable  of  producing  mar* 
sugar,  and  though  lea  glutinous,  in  other  important  compounds  it  contaioi 
nearly  a«  much  nitrogenous  material.  Tlie  combination  of  alimentary  com- 
pounds in  Indian  corn,  renders  it  alone  the  mixed  diet  capable  of  sustaining 
tuaa  under  the  most  extraordinary  circumstances.  In  it  there  is  a  nattir^ 
eoaleeceoce  of  elementary  principles,  which  oonatitute*  tlie  basis  of  orgaoio  life, 
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thftt  exists  in  no  other  vegetable  prodnction.     In  ultiinikt«  compotition,  in  nutri- 
tioui  properties,  in  di^estibilitVi  B.nA  in  it«  ndaptiition  to  the  varied  neceaaitiet  i 
of  animal  life  in  the  different  c1iiiiat«a  of  the  earth,  corn  meal  is  capable  of  su^  I 
plying  tnure  of  the  absolute  wants  of  the  adult  human  system  than  any  other  i 
single  substance  in  nature. 


A  GOOD  COW. 


J 


TK*  follorring  statement  ■waa  handed  to   me  by  Jonathan  E.  Morrill,  esq.. 
Representative  from  Fall  River,  who  asaurea  me  that  there  is  no  mistake  about  it: 

"^  Quantity  of  milk  f^iven  by  a  cow  five  year*  old,  owned  by  Ex-Mayor  Ed- 
ward  P.  Ituiffiuton,  of  Fall  River,  in  twelve  months,  ending  December  IS,  1857. 

.Tnnuarv  15th 609  qoarta. 

Fehmary  16th. 469       " 

March  IBth 430      "     1  pint 

AprillCth 470       " 

Mav  Ifith 423      "     1  plnt- 

Jnne  15th 448       " 

July  15th 418      "    1  pint 

•  August  ISth. iw      " 

*  September  18th 872       " 

October  1 6th 8S0      ■■     1  pinL 

November  IBth 280      " 

December  16th 828      " 

4,704  quarts. 
Or  an  average  of  13  19-366  quarts  per  day  for  86S  days,  which  milk  was  sold  ' 
•t  ax  cents  per  quart,  araounting  to  |'286  64. 

Cost  of  cow $74  00 

Cost  of  food. 124  45 

fll98  45 

Deducted  from 2S5  Rl 


$87  39 
Net  profit  in  one  year,  over  cost  and  food.    This  cow  was  fed  all  the  time  on] 
shorts  and  bay.     She  bad  five  bushels  of  meal  during  the  year. — Xete  Enalan 
FarmfT.  JAMES  F.  C.  HYDE. 
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RAISING  B(K3S. 

Oxroan,  N.  C,  Jan.  13,  1858, 
Ub.  Ei>rroB;  As  I  have  nothtn)i  to  do  and  so  much  time  to  spare.  I  thought  { 
I  would  drop  yon  a  hint  about  ho^t.  The  raiding  of  pork  is  no  small  item  U>  ( 
every  pood  farmer.  In  the  South,  without  a  plenty  of  this  iraporltiiit  articl«-| 
no  gijod  mooter  can  feel  contented;  and  since  my  return  from  the  8outh  and  I 
W<«sit,  wh«-re  I  heard  so  much  talk  alwnt  the  supply  from  the  West  beinp  cut  i 
off  by  that  dreadf<il  ecourge  known  as  the  I iO|^' cholera,  feel  it  a  duly  to  ray  ' 
brotlier  farmers  to  give  them  my  experience  in  raising  hogs  for  the  lost  twelv*  * 
years. 

The  first  year  that  I  set  ■  ut  on  my  own  hook  I  was  well  caied  for  by  my' 
father,  who  gave  me  a  pleiity  of  stock  of  all  kinds  to  commence  with.     1  waa, 
and  alwuys  have  been,  partial  to  hog  raising,  so  I  gave  my  hogs  alt  the  care  \ 
eonld.      I  pai)  much  attention  to  the  breed,  and  what  few  I  rai8•^d  I  thought  j 
of  a   superior  kind,  being  a  cross  of  the  Snapdragon,  Berkshire,  and  InskI 
grazier.  _  ] 

Well,  Mr.  FMitor,  with  this  6ne  bree^  of  hogs,  (as  thoy  have  since  proved  to  < 
be,)  I  could  scarcely  raise  pork  enough  for  the  first  three  years  uf  my  farming 
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life.  My  liog«  would  sicken  nnd  die,  do  what  I  would,  with  lotna  di««kM  or 
olKer.  On  one  ocoagion.  while  examining  my  hog«  in  a  pine  field,  I  notic«d 
Uie  best  and  fatteat  of  them  were  employed  iu  rootinjj  up  pine  roots  aod  eating 
Ibom  greedily,  whilst  tiiuso  in  lower  plight  cared  little  or  nothing  for  them, 
and  oontcnteil  ihemselves  with  gra.«s.  I  observed  this  several  tiinca,  and  came 
to  this  coiichision,  that,  it  could  not  be  fur  the  »u»tenance  that  the  fattest  and 
best  of  my  hogs  were  devouring  the^e  roots  bo  greedily ;  if  it  was,  why  did  not 
the  poor  oum  seem  aa  anxious  to  get  the  roote  (  Anil,  again,  why  waa  it  that 
wheucver  I  lost  a  hog,  or  ahoat,  it  was  one  in  fine  condition  1 

I  am  now  fully  eatisGed  that  my  conolusion  waa  correct;  that  it  was  not  for 
the  8U5lenanco  that  the}'  eat  the  root,  but  thot  it  is  a  hog  medicine,  and  thay 
n»c  i1,  nnd  know  it  by  instinct  as  the  dog  rosorta  to  gras*  for  all  of  his  ailments. 
Being  satisfied  for  what  purpose  the  pine  niot  was  used  by  the  hog,  I  datcnnJn- 
ed  to  try  this  remedy  in  a  inore  concentrated  form,  so  I  got  the  spirita  of  tur- 
pentine, knowing  that  waa  a  strong  anthelniintie  and  diruretic,  cominenee  I 
g;iving  my  hogs  a  common  tea  spoonful  to  every  hog  that  was  weaned  fipom 
the  mother.  They  soon  gave  strong  indications  of  uealth  ;  and  to  abow  on 
what  my  confidence  is  built,  since  1S47  I  have  not  lost  a  hog  of  any  daaorip- 
tion,  or  kind,  that  I  know  of,  from  disease  of  any  kind. 

It  iriuy  he  that  the  spirits  of  turpentine  may  relieve  the  hog-cholera.  It  can 
be  used  in  a  siiii()k«  nianner;  just  take  a  given  quantity  oi  shell-corn,  or  wheat, 
put  it  in  a  tub  and  oieaisure  a  toaspoonful  per  liend  to  all  of  your  ho^  Ba 
careful  to  mix  the  turpentine  well  In  the  vessel,  and  then  aoatter  it  ovar  tha 
ground  so  that  each  one  gets  his  share. — Soulhtrn  Plaftler. 


SALE  OF  COL.  PRESTON'S  ESTATE. 

Tn  Xew  Orleaoa  True  Delta  speaks  aa  follows  of  tb«  Homnaa  eatate;  sear 
Doualdsonville,  Louisinna,  lately  owned  by  Colonel  John  3.  Preeton.  of  ColtUD' 
bia.  It  was  purchiised  for  1 1,000,000  by  Mr.  .lohn  Buniaidc,  of  the  firm  of  J. 
Bumaide  ii  Co.,  of  New  Orleans: 

"Tlie  Uoumas  estate  has  a  frontage  of  thirty-five  acrea  on  the  Mlssisrippi 
river,  contains  twelve  thousand  acres  of  the  finest  quality  of  cultivable  land, 
and  posaasaes  a  working  force  of  five  hundred  and  fifty  slaves,  most  of  them 
'native  here  and  to  the  manor  born,'  and  is  without  exception,  take  it  all  in  all, 
the  finest  property  |>oeKeii8ed  by  any  single  proprietor  in  America;  juat  suoh  an 
estate  as  a  bocliefor  in  the  prime  of  life,  with  constitution  unharmed,  faeolties 
in  perfection,  which  is  the  fortunate  position  of  our  friend,  Mr.  Bumside,  its 
possessor,  should  pine  to  powe*«,  for  tne  enjoyment  of  the  olium  cum  dignitait 
in  the  meridian  of  life.  Vit  wish  .Mr.  Ilurnsida  many  years  of  health  and  hap- 
pinesa  on  bii  new  purchase,  and  conimend  his  example  to  all  the  UR-rchauts  who 
tnaka  fortunes  here,  of  retaining  them  among  na," 


TOMATOES. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Genesee  Farmer  givea  bk  mode  of  growing  toraatoa. 
Be  furwariL  bis  plants  in  a  hut-bed  or  grecn-iiouse,  and  grows  tiiem  in  pots 
until  they  are  a  foot  or  a  foot  and  a  half  higli,  luruiug  them  out  aitout  the 
eeooud  week  in  Maj*.  Heplanlsthem  three  I'ect  n,  art  in  i-ows.  When  plantad 
ba  driven  down  a  few  iitakes,  six  or  ei^bt  feet  apai  t,  leaving  them  about  four 
feat  high  the  whole  length  of  the  rows,  and  nailing  a  »trip  uf  wood  all  along 
the  tup»,  and  tying  one  or  two  lower  down  the  stakes  to  make  a  treltia.  Tb« 
ground  should  bo  dug  deep  and  made  rich  with  manure,  and  a  spoonful  of 
guano  mixed  with  the  soil  round  each  rout.  We  quote  :  "  When  thev  have 
grown  sutficiently  long  to  tie  to  the  trellis,  I  select  two  or  three  "f  the  longest 
shoots  and  tie  them  loosely  to  the  trellis,  cutting  away  all  otiier  small  laturals 
which  may  grow  uu  the  main  branches.     1  let  tueae  main  braiwbea  grow  until 


y 


_, J  cotne  in  flower  anJ  set  the  first  ViuncVi  of  fruit;  lljen  I  pincli  ont  tli« 

top  one  joint  aluvv  the  fruit,  leaving  the  Icnf^^Dtire.  I  then  allow  it  to  go^n 
again  until  it  hn*  flowered  and  »ct  another  bunch  nf  fruit,  when  tho  top'is 
piDcbed  out  one  leaf  ftbov*  the  bunch,  the  fame  a*  the  first,  and  so  on  of  all 
the  rest,  taking  care  to  out  all  the  laterola  which  niay  grow  on  the  main  branehea 
down  to  the  axela  of  the  leaves,  at  often  &»  thuy  are  produced,  but  leaving 
the  leaves  entire.     If  any  uite  will  take  this  little  extra  trouble,  he  will  be  ani- 

'  a  toma- 

at  l«a«t 


■Mil?    lUO^  <rO   CIILtlV.  ^1    UllJ     VUXi    will    \UMV    lllin    JULLIC    C  A  l>l  U      LIUI^IMV,    JIC    nill     U 

ply  re|»aid  and  aboolutefy  astonished  at  tberiiimenfe  eliwterg  of  fine  large  I 
toes  he  will  have.  If  phinted  in  a  favonilile  Mtuution,  they  will  ripen  at 
.^^  ..-.I.. ii :..  .....  .^ii.^- I  ,.r  .1 ._,)  /. <i„ 


early  as  those  prown  in  any  other  way  out  of  d(K>n,  and  fr'MHieiitly  thre« 
iy»  or  a  week  earlier.     WIku  nj>e  they  will  hnng  longer  on  the  vine*  without 
tcayiiig.     The  situation  can  hardly  bo  too  auuuy.     Deep,  light,   loamy  soil 
tiiils  them  best" 


COMMERCE. 


WHO  PROFITS  BY  OUR  COMMERCE? 

Otnt  Comtnercial  and  Maritime  Statistic*  will  astoniib  any  one  who  will  give 
Uiem  the  lea«t  attention.  At  lii«t  view,  the  features  they  present  will  appear 
strange,  if  not  ineoni(ireh«n»ible.  Very  certain  it  is,  the  ligun-a  exhibit  the 
South  to  be  in  a  very  ilependent  position,  to  our  urtii-le  cf  Mor.ilny  lost  we 
endeavored  to  enforce  the  idea  that  Commerce  had  inore  iuAuence,  und  wielded 
more  power,  and  cuintnniided  more  eun«ideration  in  the  world  than  agrieub 
tare.  The  doctrine  that  cotlon  is  King  is  taught  to  the  South ;  but  it  is  a  fal- 
lacy ;  it  misleads,  and  it  is  time  public  opinion  whs  set  right. — That  cottoa 
might  be  King  may  be  true,  if  Commerce  could  be  made  the  Qiiccu.  As  mat- 
ten  stand  they  form  different  dyoosUea 

From  a  document  from  the  Treasury  Department  on  ovir  oommerce  and  nari- 

Mtioo,  we  find  tha.t  878,000  tons  of  shipping   were  built  in   tll«^year  ending 

jMlic,  1857.     Of  these,  Maine  built  III.IHX/  tons,  Mo^aehudetls  [to.ww  tons,  and 

Ifew  York  67,i»CiO  tons— in  all   'iSS/XW  Ions,  or   >irarlg  liffthird*  of  the  mhole ; 

and  that  in  only  three  .State*. 

Tlie  amount  reported  as  licensed  and  registered  up  to  tlie  some  time  is  4,940,- 
OAO  tons.  Of  this  amount,  3,73it,OM  ton*— or  more  than  two- thirds— are 
owned  north  of  Maryland.  Isev  York  owns  one-fourth  of  the  whole,  and 
Bofton  more  than  double  at  much  as  New  Orleans. 

Now,  these  arc  fact*,  and  faeta  are  Btiibburn  things.  Tl«ey  ore  facts  which 
should  arrest  ntteuliou  and  induce  reflection.  Tlicy  have  an  importinnt  bearing 
upon  our  commercial  and  financial  relations,  and  should  not  be  ilisnii^wcd  from 
the  mind  with  indiffercnee.  A  change  is  needed  in  the  ownership  of  these 
oonveyors  of  produce  before  our  condition  will  be  bettered. 

The  total  exports  of  the  country  were  t34O,00O,t,HHi.  of  which  the  South  tnp- 
nlied  0H<-h<ilj'.  Cotton  and  cotton  fabrics  supplied  jtlVti,iaKi,O0O,  ntid  tobacco 
jfa(),l)00,0(>0.  Of  these  exports  more  than  two-lliirds  wore  trun.'pnrted  in 
^ADierieau  vessels.  Leu  than  one-fourth,  probably,  of  all  thi!"  truii4purtation, 
wnj<  done  by  vessels  owned  south  of  Maryland,  ulthnuuh  the  same  States  fur- 
nished one-hnlf  of  all  the  exports.  <.>f  the  hewn  timber  exported,  Savannah 
•upplied  four-fifths;  of  Inmbe.-.  New  Orleans  and  Slobile  one- half;  of  lard. 
Now  (Orleans  two-llfths.  Although  rice  is  grown  almost  exolitsivcly  near 
Charleston  and  Savannah,  New  York  exported  $8UU,0u<J  worth,  while  Coarlee- 
toii  exported  t888,lX>0. 

Tlie  total  exports  amounted  to  $3fin,000,000,  J310,0(in.0(i0  of  which  was 
inip'>rted  into  the  country  north  of  Marylond,  liJ'J'i.iMxi.nuo  being  imported 
into  the  single  city  of  New  York  I  Fiveicvrmth*  of  this  niiionnt  came  in  Amcr- 
ieau  vessels.    To  man  the  veuels  eondueting  this  immense  amonnt  of  trafBc 
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and  traniporatioD  req[uired  STA.OOO  utilors.     Of  these  importations  $28,000,000 
firu  in  goods  raAiiti  flic  111  red  out  <>f  cotton. 

Tlie  amount  uf  Bbippiiig  owned  by  the  cotton-growing  States  is  utlcrlj  insig- 
nifieant,  cnmi)ii.red  with  the  total  tonnage  of  the  Union,  and  yet  those  few 
States  furnish  mor*  than  one-third  of  the  entire  exportd  of  the  Nation,  and  one- 
tenth  of  tlie  itii]iurU,  whiuh  are  manufactured  from  cotton  grown  and  ex|>or1ed 
by  theni. 

In  this  way  the  opulence  of  the  South  is  made  to  pay  tribute  to  New  York 
•nd  the  New  Eiiglniid  Stntesi,  and  add  to  their  wenltn  and  prosperity,  when  it 
is  just  %*  e«5y  to  do   much  of  the  work,   ond  keep  the  money  amongit  our- 
selves.    Their  ships,   and  those  of  Europe,   convey  our  products  to  tJie  North 
And  to  Europe,  wliere  it  is  converted  into  merchandize,  and  much  of  it  recon- 
Tcycd  bnok  to  us  with  all  the  expenses  of  manufsoture  and  of  transportation, 
iKtad   the  t(rofit«  on   tl>«>!<e,  afidod.     Drained  thus   on   every  side — contributing 
looDtinualiy  ond  largely  to  other  people — is  it  at  all  strange  that  others  grow 
Ifliob  at  our  expense;  and  is  it  not  clear  that  if  we  did  all  this  within  onraelvet 
I  we  should  increase  at  a  suprisingly  rapid  ratel 

I      As  the  States  on  the  coast    north  and  east  of  Mar}-1and  own  such  a  1arg« 
I  TOoportion  of  the  shipping,  they  control  the  oommei-ce  of  the  conntrj' — New 
\  York  city  has  become  the  great  money  centre,  and  the  great  medium  for  con- 
I  dnoUng  the  ojtuiianijes  of  the  country.     Our  cotton  is  shipped  on  her  reeseli^ 
and,  by  means  of  them,  she  bringx  to  her  storehouses  two-thirds  of  the  entire 
imports  of  the  country.     With  these  she  pays  us,  with  a  profit  added,  for  most 
of  the  produce  her  «hi|Hi  have  carried  from  our  ports,     lu  this  way  the  cotton- 
crowing  States  supply  all  of  one  half  the  export^,  and  a  market  for  nearly  one- 
half  the  imports.     Tlio  traffic  afforded  by  tlio  productions  of  the  South  on  on« 
I  hand,  and  the  article*  bought  nud  consumed  by  the  South  on  the  other,  have 
r^ded  to  make  New  York  city  what  she  is.     We  have  contributed  more  than 
I  ft&y  other  section  to  swell  her  real  and  personal   estate  to  nearly  six  hundred 
f  millions  in  value,  and  to  give  hor  xuoh   credit  that  she  owes  sixteen  million^ 
I  Berives  a  tax  of  eight  millions,  sustains  public  schools  coating  nearly  two  mil- 
I  Uons,  and  dispenses  ekaril;/  to  twenty  thousand  people,     i^he  is  now  engaged  in 
[laying  otf  ana  ornnmenting  a  park  two  and  a  half  miles  long,  and  nearly  a  mile 
Ivide,  to  cost  ovor  (lO.OUO.OOO.     For  the  wat-er  which  the  people  we,  the  city 
ryeceives  tTl)(),mn  in  renti>,  (mtire  than  double  the  whole  tax  of  our  State,)  and 
i'tio  secure  a  sufficient  rpmntity,  a  new  reservoir  is  being  built  in   the  [>ark,  to 
I'toost  t708,O0*.>,  calculated  to  contain  water  enough  for  a  million  of  people  for 
»ixty  days.      It  costs  $li>0,(X)(>  to  light  this  vast  and  growing  city. 

We  wouM  not  be  understotHl  as  envying  her  the  prosperity  she  enjoys;  far 
from  it.  We  are  proud  that  in  only  two  centuries  the  energy  and  enterprise  of 
onr  people,  fostered  by  republican  and  liberal  institutions,  I'lave  built  up  snch 
a  magntficont  city,  which  bids  fair  to  outstrip  any  now,  or  even  heretofore,  on 
the  globe. 

But  we  do  say  that  the  States  which  gave  the  ribs  to  hor  ships,  and  the 
masts  and  spars  on  which  her  sails  arc  spread  to  the  breeze,  and  then  farnishM 
many  of  the  ctmunoditiM  with  which  these  arc  laden,  furnishing  a  commerce 
by  which  she  hni>  liecn  (-nriohpil.  sliouM  have  secured  more  to  themselves,  But 
it  in  not  her  fault.  It  ii  our  fault,  and  onra  alone.  The  prire  lay  at  her  feet, 
and  she  ajvprupriafed  it  The  South  contributes  most  to  our  commerce,  and 
hence  could  have  easier  built  up  a  commerce.  It  was  cosier  for  us  to  build  and 
own  ships,  than  for  the  NortJi  to  raise  cotton  ond  eugar.  We  can  do  both;  the 
North  could  itnl  and  ciirinot. 

Now,  why,  ^I'otrntpliicnlly  considered,  cannot  Norfolk,  Charleston,  Savannah, 
and  Brunsw^ick  n)oinlnin  direct  steam  comraunieation  with  Europe  just  as  easily 
as  New  York,  I'hihidclphia,  and  Boston!  AVhy  should  not  one  or  more  of  our 
Southern  seaboard  cilirs  have  reached  the  sire,  population,  and  magnificenca 
of  New  York?  Every  prerequisite  was  at  hand,  so  far  as  nature  could  provida 
them — wu  had  only  to  put  the  parts  together.  But  it  is  not  too  l«t«.  We  can 
and  should  enter  upon  the  work,  even  though  it  Af  late.  The  wot  Id  is  largs 
enough  for  all.  To  pliico  ourselves  in  a  position  independent  of  the  world,  ii 
the  best  and  surest  way  to  prevent  injurv  and  insult,  to  command  respect,  and 
protect  and  luaintoin  our  rigbtt. — "National  American,"  Atlanta,  Otor^Uu 


OKEDTTB  AKD  FAILtTKBB. 


CREDITS  AND  FAILORES. 
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"nw  statistics  that  liave  been  (Mibliihed  of  the  failures  resulting  from  the  lat« 
panic,  revive  an  iiit«ri?*t  in  thosu  which  resulted  from  the  operation  of  the 
United  Statfts  general  hnnknipt  law  of  \8i\.  We  have,  iherefore.  Compiled 
the  following  Lahle,  which  shows  the  numbi-r  of  applicants  for  relief  under  tliat 
law,  the  araoiiDt  of  debts  and  anseU  or  properly  surrendered,  as  cumparcd  with 
the  number  of  firms  now  in  bnsinest,  the  tiiimber  failed  last  fnll,  and  the 
amount  of  their  debts,  with  the  population  at  each  period.  The  general  resolta 
U6  aa  foUowa: 


Popnlation.    No.  Mted.         Debla.  Aasela.       Btal*  lax  vataa'a. 

1840 ir.OOO.CHIO        8S,T»B        |4«),»84,eiS       $4S,697,W)T       «l,M6,tiafi,110 

lUB SS,1I»,100        S,13a        8»9,S01,0<)0       IM.OSI.UOU         8,Tau,aM,M( 


The  number  of  creditors  in  1841  wn*  1.049,00«,  and  the  ultimate  payment! 
were  very  •niall.  Ft  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  bankrupt  proceeding  em- 
braced all  the  bankrupts  caused  hj  the  revulsions  of  18S7  and  the  three  aiie- 
oeeding  years.;  that  is  to  sajr,  the  majority  of  the  persons  who  were  theti  in  ■ 
•tat«  of  imtolvenoy,  whereas  the  present  return  is  only  of  those  who  actnnlly 
faUeil  last  year.  If  we  now  take  a  table  of  the  piipulalion  and  Tahiation  of  the 
leading  States  in  1840  and  18S6,  with  the  debts  at  each  period,  we  shall  observe 
the  progress  of  wealth,  as  compared  with  debts.  The  following  are  all  official 
figuroe: 


-1840. >  , laST.- 


PopalatloD.  ValuatloQ.         Debbk     Populalloa.     Valuation.  Debla. 

Main* !V)l,Tm     eSS.SOT.ffiT  tl(,S8»,aOO       SM.U'T    tlST.llO.lW  tl.OOO.OM 

ManachuieUs..      TKT,«I9      S0S,S«0,40r    t4,TBi,M3    1,1S3,I2S      bTi),SIS,3<M  4S,IH1,noO 

ConoecUeat....      809,978       VT,ia3,4ST    10,4W,ST8       SSi.UO      20S,7A9,!«S  I.l!9,00a 

BbodF  Island  . .      1I)8,S80       !»,UO,000      3,191, lOS        ia6,.VlO      111.179,174  4,<W9,0OO 

New  Ynrk S,4S8,99t      627, SM, 7S4  US, IW, 8S0    8,470,(IS9  ],4<M,S<W.IMM  lfiO.<ll,000 

remujrlmnla...  1,7«,08S      894,S09,18T    8I,9«S,7t3    3,M3,960      Ml, 7m, 1)04  IM,4!0,(M9 

Ohio l,SI9,4«7      llD,196,lSa    lT,t96,tOS    9,811,000      6«9,S77,8Al  A,SIK,nnO 

Kentuek; 779,S98      917,408,041    16,941,171    1.118.110      4n.0O9.I9S  1,764,000 

Indiana ftS6,8W       94,019,110    11,194,109    1,198,W0     MW,41S,14S  l,«.y>,(iOO 

Illinois 476,1S»       68,108,107    14,498.896    1,942,017      894,191,000  9,aa2,OO0 

Total 9,975,998  1.774,861,999  817,1M,991  14,915,076  4,6<)6,3St,04S  967,051.000 

InerMse 4, 989,778  8, 190, 889, 7»9 


«o,ia9,»«l 

Thia  ia  a  singular  result  With  an  increase  of  4,939,'7T8  in  the  population, 
and  OTer  three  thousaiul  millions  in  taxable  property,  and  after  an  ex|>«nditure 
of  1100,000,000  in  railroads,  the  liabilitiea  of  bankrupta  are  i(6U,13S,B2l  leaa. 
lo  other  words,  the  debts  in  1840  were  $3S  per  hea<X  against  a  valuation  of 
#200  per  head.  In  18&7  the  debta  are  $18  per  head,  against  a  valuation  of 
9S66  per  bead,  or  thus : 

Debla  per  head.       Valaallon  per  head. 

1840 tss  «90« 

1887 18  883 

The  people  owed  iu  1840,  17  l>er  cent  of  the  iMsesscd  property,  and  in  18jB7 

6  per  cent,,  and  will  pay  oiic-hulf     These  figures  are  well  calculated  to  inspire 

eoufldence  in  tlic  resources  of  the  whole  country.     If  a  very  large  amount  of 

floating  capital  has  boi-n   absorbed  in  the  construction  of  railroads,  so  has  a 

ooDsiderable  quantity  been  invested  in  gold,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  |il50,<X)0,- 

000,  forming  a  verv  available  resource  to  meet  foreign  debt*,  but  internally,  in 

ft  national  point  of  view,  it  is  only  an  expensive  machine  of  trade,  hku  railroads. 

It  promotes  the  exchange  of  inauatrial  products,  bat  absorbs  a  considerable 

capital  in  ita  production,  and  bnyood  its  use  as  a  medium  for  the  transfer  of 

other  oommoditiea  from  hand  to  hand,  is  not  of  itself  useful.     There  is  no  doubt 

but  that  a  nation  would  prosper  and  grow  rich  without  the  use  of  any  gold 

I         and  silver  whatever,  to  a  certain  extent  proportioned  to  the  productions  of 

I       other  results  of  industry.     Commerce  progresses  all  the  better  lor  iu  use,  but 

'        too  much  of  it  i»  iiijurion<,  since  it  will  create  expansion  in  prices,  breeding 

revulsion,  by  which  its  surplus  will  be  purged  off.     The  above  tigures  show 

that  the  amount  nf  credits  outstaodiog  at  the  time  of  the  panic  was  iu  no  degree 

L       sufficieut  to  produce  suah  a  result. —  Uniitd  State*  Ewnomitl, 
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BTEAIC  TONNAOB  OF  THE  CITITED  STATES. 


STEAM  TON}(AGE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

A  tlaiemriU  ihomiiff  the  Steam  Tontiage  of  the  teveral  DistricU  of  (Ac  U^iti 
SlaleM  on  the  80<A  June,  18i7. 


R«gl«rd.  XnroUed. 


1,062 


1,348 
I.IWO 
417 
4,001 
7,966 


Dlilricls. 
PMoamaijuodily,   Me, 

Portland,  Maiuo 

PorUiuoiith,  N.  H 

BurlingtoD,  Vermont 

MosUin,  Mass. 1.201 

FallBiver.  M»iw. 7,88i5 

New  Bedl'orij,  Mu8> 1,321 

Kantaokct,  Mow 960 

Providence.  B.  1 3,070 

Newport,  R.  1 266 

Middletown,  Conn M87 

New  U«Ten,  Conn 8,607 

OhamplttiQ,  New  York 627 


8,716 

120 

7,«37 

42.000 

124 

.89,061  111,62« 

8,'/69 

8,766 

8,109 

4,423 

1,718 

22,807 

8,C21 


DUtfleU.  B«cM*d.  B&roUnL 

P«Urebarg,Y* ....    ....  168 

RiohmonJ,  Va. U9T9 

Wheeling.  V* 10,814 

Wachington,  N.  C. 168 

Kewbem.  N.  C 127 

Plymouth,  N.  C 300 

Charleston,  a  C 2,218  «.«18 

Savannali,  G^orsia 6,684 

Pensacolo,  Florida 376 

St  Mark's,  Florida 496 

Mobile,  Alabojna ....  21,098 

New  Orleana,  La 628  61.698 

Teohe,  Louioiani. 2,926 


6,128 
«.TJ» 

28,643 
1.8S4 

44,848 


Oawego,  New  York.  . 
G«neeaee.  New  York 
OawesHtobje,  N.  Y . . 
Buffalo  Creek.  N.  Y. 
Sag  Harbor.  N.  Y... 
New  York,  N.  Y.... 
Punlkirk,  New  York. 
Perth  Ainboy,  N.  J. . 
Burlini^tiiu,  N.  J. . , . 

Camdoti,  N.  J 

Newark.  N.  J 

Philadelphia,  Penn. 
Preaque  Ule,  Penn. . 

Pittiibur({,  Peun 41.724 

WilminptoD,  Delaware 1,067 

Newcastle,  Hel  aware. 20J 

Baltimore,  Md 17,984 

Anna]>oli8,  Md. 160 

Georgetown.  D.  C 8,971 

Alexandria,  Va. 828 

Norfolk,  Va. 2.208 

Stainneni  thoiring  i}u  numbfr  of  Sleatn  Veitelt  built  in  th*  ttvorml  3t9tt»  mti 
Tenitorift  of  the  United  State;  from  1828  to  1857.  iWum'im — ywr  enJl»g, 
JuHf  SO. 

TeaiB, 

1828., 

1824.. 


Na«hville,  TenneaaM. 
Mempliie,  Tenneaaee.. . , 
Louiavitle,  Kentucky... 
Padncah,  Kentucky.... 

St.  Louia,  Uiaaonri 

Chicago,  niinoiB.. 

Alton,  Illinoia 

Qftlenn.  Illinois 

S«udii»k y,  Ohio 

Cuyalioj;ii,  Ohio 

Citiciuiiati,  Ohio. 

Miami.  (Toledo,)  Ohio.. 
New  Albany,  Indiana. . 
Milwaukee-,  Wiauontin. . 
Detroit.  Michigan. 
Miohilimnc'kiiiac,  Mich.. 

Galve«t<in.  Texof 

Halnria.  Texao,. 

San  Franoiaeo,  OaL 12,828 


1835. 

1826. 

1827. 

^1828. 

B29. 


1833. 

'1834 

^1886 

ri886 
1887 

1838. 90 

1839 126 

I84a G4 


OOFFEB  TBAra  OV  TBB  VHVUSU  8TATB8.  4Mt 

Rxmi  this  exhibit  it  appears  tliat,  in  point  of  numbers  t.lier«  Ims  b««n  no  in- 
crCMC  in  the  stcaai  ve»!)el»  bailb  since  the  year  IS'il.  If,  however,  We  tiike  iota 
consideratiou  the  inerea»ed  sice  of  the  TwaeU  built,  or  the  si(Kre|{ate  toiiuagt^ 
there  hu  been  a  healthy  increase  corresponding  to  the  growth  of  the  country. 

Slateinettl  thoirinri  ihe  number  of  Steam    VemeU  built  in  each  Dixtriet  of  tht 

United  Slate*  ivrinri  the  year  endinij  June  30,  1857. 

DlttrteU.                               Steamer*.  DlKirict*.                           Sieamcn.  ' 

Kath,  Maine 1         Sovnniinli,  Goorgia. I 

Boston,  Maivachusetta 2         Mobile,   Alabama 1 

Providence,  Rhode  Tslond. . .     2        New  Orleans,  Louinana 4 

Middletown,  Conneeticnt ...     7         Teehe,  Louisiana 1 

New  London,  Connecticut —     1         Nashville,  Tennessee 1 

Xew  HaTen,  Connecticut ...     I         Memphis,  Tennessee. 8 

Ovwego,  New  York I         Louisville,  Kentucky 28 

Buffalti  Creek,  New  York. . .   23         St.  Louie,  Missouri 10 

New  York,  N.  Y 21         Cuyahoga.  Ohio 4 

Catndon,  New  Jersey, ..,., .      I  Sandusky,  Ohio  ........... ,     1 

Philadelphia,  Penn H        CitK-innati,  Ohio 8S 


I 


Pittsbnrg,  Petin 68         Toledo,  Ohio 1 

Wilmington,  Delaware 10         Detroit,  Michigan 10 

Baltimore,  Maryland 2  Son  Francisco,  Califuruia  ....     S 

Wheeling,  Virgiuin. li 
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From  the  sixth  annual  report,  of  the  Koiu-d  of  Supervising  Inspectors  of  Ste«i» 
*r«,  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  we  give  the  following  interesting 
statialies:  During  the  five  years,  from  ltl48  to  1852.  inclusive,  prior  to  thi 
establishment  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  Llvere  were  GO  steamboat  explosion^ 
eansiug  a  loss  of  l,IfiS  lives,  aud  475  persons  wounded.  I3y  other  disosten 
during  the  same  period,  416  lives  were  lost,  making  a  totiU  los«  of  l.,67I  liv^s  ia 
the  five  years.     Duriug  the  four  years,  from  1864  to  1857,  iacliuive,  ^  '  l 

to  the  paasago  of  the  steamboat  law,  there  have  been  7  explosions,  nri>  :; 

lost.     By  otiicr  diaii^tei's,  collisions,  fires,  etc..  there  have  been  loi)C  umiii^  iu« 
same  time  211  lives,  nuiking  a  total  loss  for  the  tive  years  of  310. 

lu  Glasgow,  (jcot)and, during  three  yean,  I. SSI -'52-63,  there  were  'liOO  steulv 
ers  built,  with  an  aggregate  toiinag*  of  HI,7iX>  tons,  many  of  them  Qret^lMt 
iron  vessoU.     The  dvuiuud  has  since  been  still  larger. 


COFFEE  TEADE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

It  \rill  be  seen,  says  the  New  York  Shipping  List,  by  statistical  tables,  that 
the  total  receipts  in  the  United  States  for  the  year  ending  December  81,  I867| 
vere  1.606.U38  packages,  weighing  217.871,830  FU.,  against  receipts  in  186t 
of  1,878.902  packages,  or  230,943,150  lbs.,  while  the  cousumption  iii  1887  wa» 
172,5AS,<J,'!4  lbs.,  ognJnst  u  consumption  in  1866  of  218,228,490  lbs.,  being  th« 
considerable  decrease  of  nearly  21  p*'r  cent 

There  are  but  few  articles  of  comuiorcc  thnt  are  in  such  general  daily  vst^ 
with  all  classes  of  the  community,  as  that  of  Coft'ce,  that  fluctuate  so  greatly  lA  ' 
their  bdduoI  consumption,  as  shown  by  the  annexed  figures : 

Receipts.  ContampUon. 

1857 lbs.   217,S71,839  l72.5t)5,9S4 

1956 230,913,150  218.228.4^0 

1868 238,214,638  210,378.287 

1854 182, -173, 863  17«.481,983 

18B8 193.112,800  176, 687, 790 

1862,.. 205,642,866  204, Ml, 595 

1861 216.048,870  181.225,700 

1850 162,580,810  114,589,735 

Included  in  the  above  statement  ia  the  qiiaiility  withdrawn  from  our  markets 
forwarderl  inland  to  Canada  and  the  liriti»h  Provinces;  the  amount  we 
unable  la  arrive  at  definitely,  but  as  far  as  we  con  ascertain,  it  docs  nut 
eed  two  million  pounds. 
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Aooouirr  -ogkrwht. 


There  1im  been  n  Tery  great  falling  off  in  the  consnmption  of  all  the  leaJ 
port«,  Mid  in  none  more  luBrked  than  that  of  our  own,  which  tia«  hitherto  H 
foremoat  in  the  inn^nitiide  of  our  deliveries ;  hut  it  will  be  noticed  that  fraST 
the  port  of  New  Orleans  the  quantity  taken  for  consumption  is  coasiderablj  in 
excepts  of  that  toVen  from  New  York. 

The  financial  eTiibikrra8«nieiits  that  hare  been  felt  »o  eererely  in  erery  chan- 
nel of  commerce,  and  which  have  prostrated  »o  many  interests  the  j>a»t  year, 
bace  not  been  without  tlieir  effect  upon  this  important  branch  of  trade,  and 
hence  we  aee,  when  we  compare  with  the  previous  year,  that  the  imports  are 
much  smaller,  the  exports  uiucb  larger,  and  the^lirerius  for  consumption 
greatly  diminished.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact,  and  a  fitting  indice  to  the  severity 
of  the  revillaion,  thnt  tlie  largest  falling  off  has  hcen  in  the  high-priced  descrip- 
tions; the  common  gTiu1t.'<i,  which  sell  nt  comparatively  low  figm'e«,  hare  witn- 
atood  the  pressure  relatively  much  better. 


ACCOUNT  CORREST  WITH  ALL  NATIONS  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Forolifn  gnodi  Pomca'n  ijnods 

Hations.                                                              rv-exportetl.  exported. 

Austria $282,616  >2,ns.06R 

Braal 277. IMI  6,268, Iftft 

Chile. •4S3.957  2,473.428 

Bremen 868,143  11,082.11)7 

Belgium 1,960,698  8,698.628 

China a, 876, 230  2,0IU.900 

Central  Repuhlio 20.722  116.290 

Argentine  Republic 111,481  1.202,876 

Denmark «7,677  1,6:.8,647 

Egypt 28,103 

Eqiiador 2.630  34.546 

England 7,968,694  214,742.658 

France 1,05«.1B3  86,170,227 

Holland 268,280  4,819.234 

Hayti 819,617  2.216.147 

Mexico 697,666  8.017,640 

New  Granada 267.480  1.770,209 

Other  porU  in  Africa. 176,681  S,Sn8,165 

Other  Wands  in  Taoific .,  72.987 

PruMta 14.811  80.788 

Portugal 86.218  1,797.841 

Pani 68,199  449.788 

Bnaria 266,089  4,474,342 

Spain 6,893,398  21,dli6.176 

Sweden 80,648  1,449,711 

Sardinia 77,667  8.0fl7.90l 

Sandwich  Islands 144.349  80K.084 

Ban  Domingo 2,066  42,288 

Tuscany i... 837,400 

Turkey 78.166  627.481 

TwoSicilles 68.969  1,098.951 

Uraguay 29.802  976.370 

Venoniela 67,430  1,360.148 

TV lialo  Fisheries 21,010  4n«,258 

Uncertain  places 29,509 

Porta  In  Asia 642  

Hamburg 664,417  3,199.798 

$23,975,617  838.986,005 


Total  ezporta, 

forelpi  oaU 

dooMiUe. 

t2.4S6,Ml 

6,64£,907 

2,907.181 

11,444.S«0 

6.644.898 

4, 395, 180 

137,021 

1.313,807 

1,761,284 

21^,168 

87.176 

222,706.362 

3y.22«.560 

6.H77.630 

2.68.^,664 

3.616.206 

3, 087. 689 

3,484.746 

7S.987 

45. OM 

1,888. 669 

607.932 

4.729.S81 

S7, 889. 568 

1.480.369 

S. 136.468 

947.433 

44.349 

S87.400 

005. 644 

1.1.^2,920 

l.<10<,17a 

1.427.578 

517,208 

29.509 

643 

8.854.216 

862.970.682 
360.8V0.I41 


Balaooe  in  favor  of  United  States,  Dr. $2,080,641 


IXrOLTBH  AHD  AMERICAN  COMMERCE. 


NatloDi.  Total  Importi 

Austria |422,86S 

Brazil..... 21,460,733 

Chile 8,742,439 

Bremsn 10,728,771 

Belfi^iiun 6,0«0,3U 

China 8,356.033 

Oentral  Republic 288,060 

Argentine  Kepublic 2,784,473 

Deninnrli 285,368 

Egypt 106,168 

Equador 16,808 

England 168,628,026 

France 48,000,868 

Hollaod 4,«4»,876 

Hayti 2,290,243 

Ucidoo 6 ,  986 ,  867 

New  Granada ,...  2,468,169 

Other  ports  in  Africa. 1,621,665 

Other  Island*  in  Pacific 748 

Pmsaia 66,217 

Portngal 688.714 

Peru 208,747 

Bnwia 1,619.420 

Spftin 67,482.643 

Sweden 756,894 

Sardinia 217  ,  287 

Sandwich  Islaod* 204,416 

Ban  Domingo 109,874 

Tuscany I,758,0o2 

Turlcpy 781,860 

Two  Sicilies 1,676,958 

Uraguay 868 ,  297 

Venerticla 8,860,618 

Whale  Fisheries. 107 ,  180 

Uncertain  |)lacea 

Ports  in  Asia 6,6ti0 

Hamburg 4.647,418 

Papal  SUtes 64,672 

Ionian  Republic 11,179 

Greece 86 , 6»3 


Trsd«  s^uinsl 
D.  Blales. 


115,916.526 
835,264 


8,061,802 

161,089 

1.470,666 

77,095 


8,774,608 


2,870,661 
430,480 


21,028 


29,642,977 


66,625 

1,417.602 

126.204 

428,038 

2.432,940 


6.018 
793,198 

64,672 
11  .179 
30.633 


1860,890,141   66,917,880 


Trade  lo  (b> 
YorofU.  a, 

12.033, 81ft 


720, 47» 
684.015 


1,466.856 

'"'  2i.S7a 
64, 183,824 

""4«7,'m4' 
246,423. 


963,080 
72, 289 

1.200.84A 

299,188 

8,210.461 

7aa.46a 

2,918,181 
748,01T< 


687, 878 J 

461,08*^ 
S9,60«-< 


7*1,988.89 
08.9l7.830i 


Balance  in  faror  of  United  States t2 .070.56 


ENGLISH  AND  AMEEICAH  COMMERCE. 

Ir  is  gcnerivlly  claimed,  says  the  New  York  Courier  and  Eoquirpr.  by  ouri 
rivals  in  trade,  tlial  the  cooimercial  growth  of  this  ooautry  Id  owiiii;  lo  th«'J 
natural  advantagce  of  particular  localities,  rather  tlmii  to  any  general  developJ 
ment  of  internal  mnurced,   without  which   no  nation   can  ^njoy  beultliful  anil 
permanent  commercial  prosperity.    To  give  plausibility  to  this  view,  we  ar 
pointed  to  the  fewness  of  our  marts  of  trade.     This  paucity,  even  if  it  exi^t 
proves  nothing.     It  is  tlie  magnitude  aud  not  the  mitKiplicity  of  cumniercit 
marts  that  delernuDes  real  vowmercial  rank,  especially   among  countries  po^^ 
•eased,  like  our  own,  of  great  facilities  of  internal  communication.     But  it  is 


ntpoRte  AST>  Kcwtn. 

not  eT«n  tnio  that  the  United  SUt«s  is,  in  rdv  mat^rinl  degr»«.  intbriorin 
Kspevtto  tbe  numOer  of  iU  different  fuci  of  comraercinl  buaineM.  In  thb  p«r- 
""  »r,  ev«n,  it  compares  respectably  with  its  foremost  eompetitor.  Prom  tli« 
',  ofBcifll  rettirtii!!,  we  make  up  Uio  followinj?  exhibit  of  the  Tms^U  uid 
DBge  entered  inwards  and  outwards  at  twelve  of  the  principal  port3  of 
lh«  United  Kingdom : 

XXTKSMD  nrWAlDS.  OLBAKXO  onTWASPa. 

Port.                                No.  VflMOlo.  ToUDage.    Ko-Vcawli.  Tonaage. 

London 9.923  2,645,283  7,388  S, 110,^70 

Liverpool 4.40S  2,487.866  4,82S  a,«0«,4Sl 

Hull 8,097  ««rt,888  2,482  640,649 

Briitol 682  173. 8«6  808  8«.04S 

Newcastle 8,992  648,072  7,153  1.882,467 

Southampton 878  288,848  878  284,904 

Leith 1,241  170,474  468  88.428 

r.la»(:ow 609  147.178  W50  256.058 

Grtenoek 286  127,498  184  79.17* 

Dublin S24  78,660  109  84.974 

Cork 438  93,033  189  25, 984 

Balfoat -2^,2  60,892  M  "i^.BOT 

Total 26,016       7,628,887     24,877       7,4V».»48 

We  now  snhjoin  a  statement  of  the  ebips  and  the  amount  of  tonnage  wt 
entered  from  and  cleared  fur  foreign  countries,  from  the  twelve  principal 
of  the  United  States,  for  the  year  ending  June  80,  1867 : 

KKTSMS.  eUAMD. 

.  *' * .      .  *  s 

rosT.  No.  Bhlpa.  Tonnage.  No.  Ship*.  Tonnace. 

New  York 4,0«8  2,035,649  3,354  l,76«,44l 

Boston 3,012  714,821  2,955  fl66,95a 

New  Orleans 1,103  632,286  1,2J3  728,660 

Cape  Vincent 1,128  681,025  1,126  600. iS4 

Philadelphia 646  189,102  423  141.020 

I'h;  iniore 686  103,381  657  18S.S86 

-I  I   I  rnncjaco 271  149,242  866  2^2,761 

Charleston 847  126,126  881  143,273 

Savannah 818  108,686  !68  120,820 

Oewfgo 1,816  263,007  1,822  202,844 

Niagara. 071  289,019  604  ItiA.tOS 

Mobile 142  107,484  238  lu6,110 

Total 13.917     6,369,827     13,407       6, 263, 894 

Thw  we  see  that  while  the  twelve  principal  ports  of  England  have  •  tetAi 
toDonge  of  16,008,085,  the  twelve  principal  ports  of  the  United  ^.tatea  hare  a 
total  tonnage  of  10,623,720,  only  about  thirty  per  cent  1cm — and  this,  too,  when 
we  include  the  coasting  trade,  which  in  larger  in  England  than  in  this  ccnintij. 
It  strike*  u«  that  this  simple  exhibit  shows  in  a  strtking  manner,  not  onlv  tbe 
magnitude,  but  the  wide  extent  an.l  diffused  activity  of  the  trade  of  a  couotrj 
tliat  bos  had  b«  short  a  commercial  history. 


IMPOETS  AND  EXPORTS  FROM  1789  TO  1857. 

Ti«  following  atatement,  aaja  tbe  United  States  Eeonoitiist,  will  eshiWt  the 
exports  and  imports  under  the  eleven  dilTerent  taritf»   which  hav.    <  i.e- 

ration  since  the  adoption  of  theCoustittitlon.     The  first  tariff  a<  -  -.d 

July  4, 1789.     The  present  is  the  twelfth  which  has  been  adoptrii.     e^iuce  Ui« 
oiloption  of  the  Constitution  we  bare  eiupLoyed  annually,  upon  an  averagt^  «ae 
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million  tons  of  ehippiog  ia  foroiini  commerce,  from  vhich  firt^^*!!  hundred  mil- 
lions of  doUurs  of  profit  li«Te  uccroed  to  American  »lii[>-owner».  Between  Au- 
gu«t  SOth,  1842,  and  Dec<<inb(r  lat,  I84(S,  tb«  United  SUt««  exported  |10S,66S,- 
173  of  breadatuffs  to  foreign  countries. 

Excenof  ExeoMof 

iinporu  •iporii 

oirtr  over 

•xpoiti.  bBpanh 

|13,9$l,9(ia  

17,1111,007  .,.. 

IIO.MI.SW  

174,1)47,(134  

im.elU.tSl  

77,I«8.«T 

IT,.-*?*,)*! 

4«,87»,)ITT  ..r1 

S14,«&7,aM  ,1 

|1«,»M,M^ 

B8,«8,44» 


Tariff  of—      CoDdaDtd  fh>n>—  Imports 

lT8»..Jair4,lTB»,  toJoneao,  mi...  KU,«00,(NO 
UW. .JoM  80,  ITVl,  to  June  80,1794..  »7,«W,0OO 
17M..Jaiie8Q,17»4,toJUDe80.18M..  8a«,807,BM 
1804..Jane  80, 1804,  to  June  ao,  1811..  TW.TSO.OW 
ini..JaBa80,lSia,1aJHiMM,1816..  Sll»,114,t74 
1318.  .June  8»,  ISIS,  to  June  M,16M..  888,580,680 
19M..Jlinfl  SO,  1884,  to  Jane  80,1918..  84»,SI»,«M 
1M8..JIIIM80, 188S,  toMareb  8, 1888.  4»t,a88,rU 
16n,.llareh8,1888,  |oAiig.«Q,lMl.  1,S70,9M,(M8 
1941..Aiigiut»>,1$4S.loI>ec.l,  1S4«.  4Sl,!Ma,m 
lS4«..I>ee.l,lS4«,  to  Jute  80,1837...  S,M5,l!i*,Me 


Sxportt. 

•«9,!t7,l»T 
7»,  888,90)1 
«8a,180.ai14l 
M«,C!ii2,iM4 
ie»,S81,S4S 
«0S,807.84S 
881,730,  aw 
*T4,7S».8»4 
1, 00ft,  <tt,  874 

4»s,sfl0.a»( 

S,44«,9«ll,m 


Total 7.a«8,8n),SM    8,«8C,044,37»    6(U,lll8,4ul    1A,»««,818 


BPKCIB, 


Tariff  at—       Oooiloned  from—  Impeiud. 

lies.  .June  80,  lUS  to  MwoIl  8, 1S88 f*»,4S«,IM 

188t..Marel>8.1S3S,  toAorulW,  1813...  «B,9T7,8M 
1Mt..Anp»l80,I»49.  toDeeembarl,  l>i4A  4«,4W,0M 
18M..DBoaailMrl,  184«,IoJium80,  l!i&7..    'iS,90fl,8M 


ImporU        Sxporia 
over  over 

Xnnrled.       »|ioru.  Imiiarla, 

tS8,MMlH    •9,l>il,40«  

64,8T4,t81    «,40«.IOI  

90,a88,4aB    93,777, ate  

M1,S49.801     •9e7.8a),eM| 


Total SM,]»,87«    440,914,419    7»,tG9,10«    »«7.888,MB'^ 


EXPORT  OF  BREADSTrFFS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


^^^  TO    UKSAT    DHITAIN    AND    IRELAND, 

■  now  •*»'• 

■  »«<»«  Bbta. 

I        New  York Feb.  16 401,634 

f         New  Orleans Feb.  26 104,689 

Philadelphia Fub.  IS 4S,&0;i 

Baltimore Feb.  13 7«,887 

Boaton Feb.  18 1 ,674 

OtbcrPorte Fub.  13. 10,441 


8IXCE    SEPT.     1,     1857. 


Total,   1867-'68 648,264 

ToUl,  1866-'57 632. U84 

InorcMO 10,2«0 

Decraaae. 

ToUl,  1866-'ft6 647,225 

Total,  1864-*60 101,719 


Meal. 
BbU. 


128 


123 
1»4 


61 

6.619 
2,831 


Wheat 
Btufa. 

5,793.630 

96,473 

121.903 

160,292 


124.137 


Oon. 

Buch. 

662,908 
167,181 
168,605 
114,668 

8,920 


3,28S,a«8  1,117,177 
6,7dA,9!l8  3,768,084 


8, 47(1, 498   1.680,907 

8,150.3M3  2,689,229 

20&.3T0  3.486,0»4 


TO    THK    COKTINKNT. 

Floor. 
Bbb, 


Nev  York Feb,  16 68,807 

Other  PorU,  lateat  datea 108,219 


Wtiaal. 
Busb. 

101.454 
88,065 


Cf.ra. 

ButU. 
5,768 
4 ,  •io» 


By*. 
Budb 


Total 162,026       189,619     10. WIS     

ToUl.  185tj-'e7 290,792  S. 276. 426  817,181  141.104 

ToUil.  l855-'66 678.644  2,112.884   l«3.R87  1.048,911 

Total.  1834-'68 6,618   283.474  85, Ml 


^ 
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MANUFACTURES  AND  MINING, 


COTTOK  MANUFACTURES  IN  GERMA.NY,  ETC. 

IJixIraet  taken  from  the  Bremen  JIaiuifMlalt  of  the  Cotton  Mills  now  running  in 

the  ZoU-Verein, 
Iv  ti  Tery  remarkable,  conaidoring  the  great  importance  of  th«  cotton  trade  in 
th«  commercial,  a«  well  as  th«  domeatic  economy  of  Uie  <roUDtry,  and  itg  eiitraor* 
dioary  iacrease,  that  antil  lately  there  waa  a  want  of  statiitical  iuforuiaiioD  in 
Uie  "  ZoU-Verieti"  with  reg'ard  t"  the  exi«ttng  mansgemetit  of  the  inilU,  as  well 
•a  of  the  number  of  apiudles  eoiployej. 

The  reason  for  this  may  be  found  iu  the  fact,  thai  the  collecting  of  statistical 
information  was  restrved  to  private  persons,  except  in   IVussia  and   Baxony, 
,  vhere  the  GoTemroent  undertook  to  gather  etotistica,  not  only  of  their  own 
ouatiies,  but  of  others  comprising  the  "  ZuU-Yereio." 

In  nndertukiiig,  therefore,  to  form  au  estimate  of  Uie  number  of  spindles  now 
etually  employed  within  the  limits  of  the  "  ZoU-Veivin,"  and  the  probable  in- 
forease  thereof  in  the  coupm!  of  a  year,  we  must  be  indulged  on  the  Kcoro  of  ex- 
actitude ;  for  some  of  the  information  on  which  we  rely  is  purely  of  a  private 
nature,  and  some  of  it  is  made  by  a)>|iroximatJng  stat/enients  where  the  ettab- 
lishmcnts  have  nut  thought  uroper  to  be  exact  Besides,  it  mast  be  retnembered 
that  the  official  statistics  ul  Prussia  and  Saxuiiy  arc  not  of  late  dates,  aod  to 
these  dates  the  new  cDtiiklishnicnts  must  be  added,  i^gain,  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bereii,  that  in  calculating  the  consumption  of  cotton  but  two  products  are 
named,  >'orth  American  and  East  India ;  in  the  latter  are  inrhidvd  the  dtlfereiit 
kinds  from  other  countries  used  in  the  mills.  This  will  suffice  to  sho-w  the  e»- 
sentiul  iiart^  and  to  prove  the  high  mnk  tliis  industrial  pursuit  has  already  at- 
tained in  the  •■Tariff  L'uion,"  or  " ZoU- Verein,"  aod  how  bright  a  future  awaits 
ithe  importers  of  cotton  in  the  northern  German  seaports. 

!  In  order  lu  show  the  enannoiix  extent  of  this  branch  of  btisineta  industry 
I  into  the  "  Zoll- Verein"  or  "Tariff-IJnioD,"  we  here  append  it*  opcratiuna  in  sim- 
[ple  districts,  and  commence  with  the 

KIHQDOM  or  BAVAM^ 

This  country,  ten  years  apo,  counted  scarcely  60,000  spindles,  but  at  the  pre- 

[aeut  moment  has  sixteen  mills,  working  310,700  apindlca,  and  consuming  yearly 

tSl),800  bales  North  American,  and  6,800  bales  East  Indiu.     There  are  now  being 

built  two  more  milK  tu  work  80.000  spindles,  which  will  be  in  running  order 

In  the  course  of  a  year,  and  will  consume  about  7,600  bales  North  American, 

and  1,000  bales  Ea.4t  India;  besides  thia,  there  wilt  be  an  increase  of  six  more 

mills,  running  1.3-,<m)ii  spindles;  so  thiil  iu  the  course  of  the  next  year  there 

will    be  in   running  order  eighteen  luillii,   with   518,700  spindles,  vonsuming 

FSO.OSO  bales  North  Americon,  and  lU.'iOO  bales  Eaat  Indiik     There  are  also  some 

|.Otill«  thnt  produce  only  half  wool,  and  use  cotton  as  a  mixture. 

The  liirgr«t  mill   in  sitnsteii   in  Au^^burg,  and  has  in  working  order  68,000 
Lapindiee.     The  smallest  is  iu  Kempter,  and  works  1,200  spindles. 

TBI  KIXOOOM  or  SAXONT 

PcMiai,  oa  the  mother  of  the  German  cotton  mills,  the  largest  nnmber,  ric: 
(IAS  mills,  working  634,046  spindles,  with  a  3'early  coosumption  of  3-l,:!00  bulcs 
cllorth  American,  and  3400O  of  other  kinds.  A  large  mill  has  jml  been  built, 
I  Vhicb  will  nin  50,000  iipiudle*,  aod  consume  about  3,6(>0  boles  North  Ameri- 
an.  aod  2,0l)0  of  other  kinds.  The  total  number  of  mills  now  iu  workiiic 
Forder  is  134,  running  0ol,a46  spindlei,  and  consuming  yearly  8C.70O  bale*  North 
'  American,  and  36,0<JO  of  other  kinds. 

The  largest  mill  has  60,000  spindles  in  working  order,  and  the  smallest  ISO 
■pindlen 
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I  the  l«Bt  nflieial  report  rc<;<firei?  from  the  kingdom  of  Praisia, 
there  Wer*  twenty  mills,  with  JSi»,000  spimilea,  with  a  yearly  oonsuniplion  of 
22,S<M)  bales  Korth  American,  atu]  ii.ixX*  bales  Eaul  luilia.  Tbero  are  now 
buildiiic  six  mills  which  will  work  186,000  spindles,  »ud  consume  yearly  lO.OOo 
baleo  Kurth  Aiiieriuaii,  and  1,000  K«8t  India.;  making  a  total  of  tweuty-s'X  mills, 
with  424,000  spindles,  and  a  yearly  consumption  of  S3.UU0  Lalea  North  Ameri- 
can, 4M)d  13,000  bales  East  Iiulia. 

TUK  ORAKD  Drear  OF  BADEV 

Has  ten  mills,  running  I85.C0O  spindles,  and  eonsumiug  yearly  18,000  ba1«8 
North  American,  and  6,200  bales  Ga«t  Iiuliit.  There  will  be  one  mill  built  this 
year  to  nin  'iS, 000  npindlea,  and  to  consume  l.fiOO  bales  Xorlb  American.  The 
total  number  of  mills  now  in  running  order  i»  eleven,  working  '210,(iO(l  spindlei, 
and  Consuming  yearly  20,100  bal«s  Korth  Amoriuaii,  and  ti,24;o  bales  East 
India. 

The  owners  of  these  mills  ar«  living  in  Switzerland. 
THE  KtMarK)^  or  KVKTtatDVta 

Poasesaes  twelve  mills,  working  119,0fMI  spindles,  and  consuming  yearly 
ll.&dO  bales  North  Amoricnn,  and  3,7iKj  bole«  Ea*t  India,  Three  of  these  are 
being  enlarged  to  the  extent  of  la.'XjO  spindles,  and  will  then  consume  about 
1,660  bales  North  American  more.  The  total  number  of  mills  in  running  order 
is  tweUa,  working  J;<4,000  spjudlee,  and  consuniing  yeorlj;  13,ftOO  bal«e  North 
Americao,  and  3,700  bales  Yjosi  India. 

Till:  KivanoH  or  niKovcR 

Posseases  only  one  mill,  running  48,6W  ejiiiidlutf,  and  consuming  yoarly  S,000 
bales  North  American,  and  .'l.ooo  bulcs  East  India.  There  is  being  rebuilt  on  an 
enlarged  scale,  one  whi^-h  will  work,  wh«n  ready,  7,000  «|iiudl«a,  oottMuning 
1,000  baica  East  India. 

mc  oRASD  OTKnrr  ar  oldewbkso 

Fossesoes  four  mills,  workini>  '20,400  spindles,  and  consuming  1,200  hales  '  1 
Korth  American,  and  a,UO0  bnlea  East  India.  A  new  mill  is  building,  which, 
when  ia  operalion,  will  work  120,000  B]iindle«,  uiid  consume  1,000  bales  North 
American,  and  1,04K>  bales  East  India;  so  there  will  bo  next  spring  five  uiillsin 
working  order,  ruuuiug  about  ')o,4uo  spindles,  hud  <;uii9Uiuiug  yeaiiy  ^,200  bales 
JNortb  American,  and  4,200  bales  East  India. 

Ttiere  are  at  the  present  moment  in  operation — 

£.  India 
MUls       «|)la<llc«.    N.  A.  Catloo.    GoUoa. 

BarMU 16  Slfi.700  21i,«00  6,800 

8«J(ODy 133  664, ''•III  34,2<H>  84,000 

Prussia 20  5t8lt,000  22,fiOO  U.OOO 

Baden 10  186, •'.no  IH.C.tJO  6,200 

Wurtcnnberg 12  llii.OOO  11.950  8.700 

Hanover I  4S,sihi  3,imH)  8,000 

01d«nberg 4  2<),  |uo  I.'iw  3,'iOO 

IU6  1,634.140        121.360     e4,SH}0 
The  /ollowingare  being  enlarged — 

E.  ladta 
Hills.     8i)1odles.    N.  A.  CoUta.    Couoa. 

Bavaria a  2a2,0<'0  20.ooo  4,400 

8axony 1  60.000  8,5««J  2,000 

Prussia 6  l^i.ntM  lo.fiixt  4,i>00 

Boiien 1  2o,<.»yij  l,5oO  .... 

Wurlemberg 16. (mw)  1,660         

Hanover 1  T.ooO             1,000 

01d«uberg .^...  1  :io,000  l.tXiO  l.iXM) 

i»      484,000        86,^00    li,400 
8 
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do  thftt  in  the  course  of  the  n«xt  year,  there  'will  be  in  rnn&ing  or<Ier — 

E.  lodfa 
Mill*.      Bpindlaa.    N.A.eott<io.    CoUod. 

Bavaria 18  648.700  60,050  10,200 

Saxony 184  604,e4li  SO, 700  86,000 

Pruasia 26  424.000  88,000  18.000 

Biideu 11  210,600  20.100  (5.200 

Wuitemberg 12  184.000  18,6<X)  3,700 

]Ianover. 2  65.800  8.000  4.00O 

Uldenberg 5  40.400  2,aOO  4.20^> 

208  2.018.146      163,060    77.300 

From  a  book  wrilt(?n  by  Mr.  E.  Engcl  on  the  subject  of  the  Mills  in  tJic  Kine- 
doiB  of  Snxony.  we  take  some  romarli*  tbnt  will  be  of  pArtlcular  iiitwest  in  lhi» 
place:  ••The'DumbtT  of  spindles  in  tliG  ' Turiff-Uniou  '  '  Zoll-Verein  '  is  «sti- 
mated  at  about.  1  .'ioo.onn,  consuniinir  100.000  bales  cotton."  In  the  meauUme 
we  see,  by  our  oaloulation  np  to  1858,  \,\iv  niilU  eolnrged  in  two  yeurv  1o  1,.'jA4,- 
OOO  spindW,  coa»mnina:  18t'i,OO0  bales  of  eotlon.  In  the  irourec  of  Dcxl  jr«ar 
tliere  will  be  SOS  m'Mi,  working  2,018,146  gpindles  auj  consumiug  285,^60  balc» 
wf  cotton. 

It  may  be  hero  obs«rred  that  one  roan  has  generally  onder  bia  eh*rg«  60 
ppindles;  therefore,  40,302  men  will  be  employed  in  the  rarioiu  millj  in  th* 
"Zoll-Verein  "  or  "Toriff-Union." 

"  In  Switnerland  thi^re  are  nlwiit  1,250,000  spindles,  and  in  France  about 
8,260,000.     The  number  in  Enplnnd  is  #tnt*d  to  be  aliout  21,000,000. 

"  Wp  find,  according  to  the  last  official  statement  (in  the  year  1851)  reeeired 
from  the  linperiHl  St-nte  of  Austria,  208  mill»,  working  1,482,188  spindles,  and 
coniiumiijg  yearly  180,000  bales  of  coUon. 

"It  has  been  impoasible  for  us  to  give  later  figures,  but  we  think  ■we  are  not 
wrong  in  sayinc:  that  the  above  enlargement  may  be  coneiJered  at  IS  per  eeoL" 

"  With  the  above  figures  are  included — 

Hill*.       Bplniiles.    Cottoo  eomamed. 

Tyrol 20        19,5.000  17. WK) 

Bohemia. 79        460,000  o5,0ti0 

9»         655,t>00  02.000" 

"We  quDie  thcxtt  cspociallv  because  they  are  accustomed  to  get  tlie  lan^Ml 
part  of  their  raw  material  tlirough  the  northern  German  por(«,  and  scud  a  grtat 
part  of  their  produce  into  the  *' Zoll-Veirin."  And  if  the  latter  in  Ic-se  the 
case  with  the  Austrian  mills  below  and  above  the  River  Ijus,  still  they  have 
fonnd  out  that  in  the  northern  Geruisn  ports  they  have  the  quiukest  sud 
eheapest  transportation. 

Neverlbeless,  the  increase  oi  cottoo  mills,  and  the  coutlaual  importation  of 
English  spun  goods,  which  in  the  "  ZoU-Verein  "  amonnl«  annualty  to  5!iO,000 
quintals,  representiag  at  least  176,000  balun  of  cotton,  show  us  tliat  this  branch 
of  industry  is  capable  of  a  further  increase. 

It  is  likewii'e  a  natural  cuiiseqiience  tliiit  the  extension  of  this  branch  of  bnsi- 
ncH  will  oau»e  a  larger  importation  of  cotton,  and  will  enlarge  the  tuarkcts  of 
the  uortliern  German  porta. 

But  the  considerable  fitting'ont  of  onr  niercliantmeo,  at>d  the  low  tariffs  on 
the  railroads,  have  also  shown  us  the  flow  of  the  cotton  trade  from  the  iH>r« 
Uiem  German  seaports  into  Switzerland  and  Austria,  to  be  such  as  to  ranks  it 
neoeaaary  to  have  an  intermediate  road  to  induce  PVaucc,  Belgium,  and  Ilolland 
to  heoomo  German  cuAtomcrs. 

Id  this  relation,  if  we  debit  such  as  is  imported  from  foreign  por''  i"'..  Mii> 
"  Zoll-Vereiu  "  for  our  own  account,  and  that  which  is  over  and  <( 

has  been  sent  out  be  credited,  it  is  uertain  |hat  it  maat  become  a..  ■■■r 

Hamburg  and  Bromon  to  import  cotton  enough  direct  for  the  consuuipliuu  of 
Uie  "  Zoll-Verein,"  to  wit,  236,000  bale*. 
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The  direct  importation  in  the  past  jenr  were — 

North        East         South         WmI 
AmcrU'An.  I  ml  Ian.  Ainirlcsn.  Indlao.     Total. 
Bale».       Baiea.       Bale*.       Bale*. 

fHamburg 26,6P8  lo,fi82     1,033  (J, 373     48,687 

^Bremen 8<l, 079  26,606         083       SW  ni«,fll2 

T<rt»L 162, 1«H 

Still  (K),000  bale*  too  Utile. 
Brcmcn,  January  0,  1S68. 


MAKUFACTURES  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

Wb  co|>y  from  the  Philnilelnhia  North  American  some  rahiable  information 
U  to  th«  progress  and  eonJilioii  of  their  rnanufnetming  industry.  Three 
millions  are  invested  in  woolen  and  cotton   fabrius  ttluu«  in  two  covinties,  vis: 

'Wix>len  and  cotton  fnctoriei  in  Chester  county,  five |!210,000 

Woolen  and  cotton  factories  in  Delaware  county,  thirty 2,915,900 

Total $3, 1 25.000 

In  a  list  prepari'd  nix  or  seven  years  since,  there  occur  tho  namos  of  eleven 
cotton  fnctnries  and  ten  woolen  factories  in  Chester  county,  tione  of  which  ara 
includrcj  above.  Tliero  are  also  others  in  Delaware  county,  and  it  may  be  safe 
to  say  lliftt  the  number  we  have  taken  represent*  no  more  than  thoso  whose 
liead  quarters  are  in  this  city,  mid  whose  goods  corae  here. 

In  the  fourth  district,  we  have  results  for  but  a  part  of  tlie  list  of  thoBC 
known  to  exist,  or  but  thirty-three;  while  the  whole  nimiber  trndint;  here  can- 
not be  less  than  forty-five  or  fifty.  The  list  includes  the  Reariinc;,  llarrisburg, 
and  Lnncnstcr  ii^teom  Cotton  Mills,  six  or  seven  near  \S'ilniiu(tton  and  Newark, 
Delaware;  the  Norrittown  and  Pho!nisville  Mills,  one  at  Millville  and  one  at 
Eatonville,  New  Jersey.  For  the  thirty-three  mills  we  sum  up  a  production 
<>{  3,571, WO,  a  larjfer  proportion  than  in  the  former  caseii,  since  they  are  nearly 
nil  very  large  estntiliBliraeate.  .Several  Urge  and  fine  establi.thment«  in  Dela- 
ware can  be  said  to  belong  only  in  part  to  the  bueinoes  centroing  here,  but 
there  are  many  not  included,  which  do  so  belong  to  the  busineM  of  the  city, 
and  we  shall  not  be  unrciisonuble  in  n.-uigninc;  an  amount  as  large  as  to  the 
total  supply  of  this  class  of  goods  outside  the  limits  of  the  finst  three  dintricta. 

Production  of  the  first  district,  PhilaJelidiia $Ii,O20,400 

Production  of  sevond  district,  part  of  Philadelphia  and  Montgom- 
ery Cuinpany 5,664,000 

Production  of  Delaware  and  Chester  county' 3,1S,5,000 

Production  of  exterior  localities,  and  uiills  in  Delaware ^,571,000 

Total $27,280,400 

It  is  intended  to  give  the  commercial  relations  of  this  manufacture  as  ranch 
M  possible,  and  therefore  no  account  has  been  taken  of  minor  o[iuration^  or 
tho8«  whii-h  relate  to  local  consumption.  Immense  quantities  of  the»c  cloths 
and  yarn?  are  further  manufactured  into  articles  of  use  before  leaving  the  city, 
and  the  work  upon  the  textile  fabrii;*,  performed  hero,  would  not  only  count  up 
Very  larv<-ly,  but  would  more  than  cover  all  the  costof  tlic  raw  material  whicli 
has  once  undertone  an  operatioo. 

On  the  whole,  the  commercial  value  of  the  manufacture  of  trxlilc  fabrics  to 
the  husino:'*  which  centres  here,  cannot  be  le««  than  Iwenly-seven  millions  of 
dollars  onnnally,  and  this  made  up  of  indispensable  goods  for  nil  the  luorket*  of 
tlie  L'nion.  In*  sillcn  and  ornamental  piKkda  of  this  cfiuw  it  is  rapidly  increasing, 
and  in  all  other  branuhes  steadily  and  safely  iidvuiiciug. 

Taking  the  classiticntion  of  districta,  on  textile  muinifnctxires,  wo  hare,  for 
Philadelphia,  adding  Gloucester,  and  excluding  Gemantowu  and  Manayunk 
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lib  tlieir  vicinity,  a  total  of  eighty  proprietor*  and  sixty-four  different  milla 
or  factories  on  cotten  mid  woolen  goods  strictly.  We  put  other  luannfftctnrM 
of  textile  fubi'ius  with  thesi:  iu  t«bular  form. 

Proprietors. 

ool  and  cotton  proper,  by  power 80 

Knw  »ilk-,  silk  thread,  Ac 6 

Nnrruw  textile  fnbric»  of  wool,  ailk  and  cotton,,.   ...     16 

and  liwjniu  '.>ii  check*  and  other  cloths,  1,000 — 

and  luotns  on  cotton  and  wooleu  hosiery,  iiO — 

Band  loouiB  oil  carpelA,  1,18U 6 


rrodoclion. 

Ifl0,06«,400 

iiao.foo 

l.oo-j.i'OO 
7110,000 
220,000 

2,100,tX)0 


Total  for  theHe  cloaaee 106 


$16,020,400 

In  this  slnlemenl  wc  IcAve  the  production  of  a  very  lar^e  factory  in  Keitting* 
L  ton,  uakin^;  woolen  knit  goods  and  hosiery,  for  the  suniiuary  raaoii  np  by  6ev- 
Haral  factories  muking  the  same  goods  at  Gennanton-n.  ::<tenni  dyeing  Cittablisb- 
^Bntenta  are  included  in  the  above  liat,  though  not  sepftrately  couute>I  when  con- 
^Elected  with  power  inachioerv  for  s^^inning  or  weaving,  {"erhaps  two  or  three 
^•of  the  lii>t  ou  narrow  textile  fabrics  do  not  employ  »teani  power.  The  list 
^  •which  folio w.-i  will  nhow  other  di&tinctiona: 

III  thu  roiuaiiiiug  purt  of  the  city,  with  a  port  of  Montgomery  county,  adja- 

Pecnt  to  Mannviiiik,  tiiere  are  sixty  manufactures  in  lifty-five  niiles,  occupied  on 
elotlts,  iiicludniu:  carpeU*  and  jarnr;  and  nice  employing  «tcain  power  in  knit 
goods  and  lui-tiery  ninnnfacture.  About  twenty-five  eotablixbments,  next  below 
these  ill  iiiijioriauce,  employ  live  to  twenty-five  hand  looms  or  knitting  frame*, 
•acb  ill  lunvy  woolen  work  and  lioeiery. 
^L  Proprietor*  or 

H  Factoriet.         rrodaction. 

~  "Wool  ond  cotton  elothg  and  yarn 65  $S,9n2,OuO 

Ilosicry  factorici  with  power 9  1.Iu3,iXjO 

Hand  loouj'  or  knitting  frnuies  on  woolens,  800 —  600,000 

_  Total  volue  of  production ^S^aOliOOO 


PRODUCTION  AND  MANUF.\CTUUE  OF  IRON  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

TuE  following  paper  was  prepared  for  the  Philadelphia  Gazette,  and  will  be 
studied  with  interest: 

In  following  out  the  inquiries  into  the  production  and  uianufacluro  of  iron  nn- 
dertaken  fur  tliin  city  and  it^  vicinity,  we  have  been  furnished  with  the  material 
for  the  following  extended  statement  for  the  entire  production  of  iron  for  the 
whole  country,  which  will  be  found  the  nioet  thorough  and  reliable  ever  given 
to  the  public.  It  is  nl»o,  we  arv  able  to  itay,  much  more  accuralelv  UUKie  up 
thun  the  iJiitiah  ftlntcinciita  eoinutiuies  ^iveii  in  their  trailc  oirculai-s.  For  the 
purpoM  of  lliis  bitttcnient  we  may  distinguish  Ihri'c  [irincipal  deparlnicutii  of 
tlic  iron  production,  the  first  repre-4cntj?d  by  the  blimt  funinc«'s,  using  either 
anthracite,  charcoal,  raw  orcokea  bitumiuoua  coal;  the  second  by  tlieblooroeriea 
or  niountiiin  forgeM,  which  turn  ore  or  cast  iron  into  blooms  or  uiallcuble  iron; 
and  the  tliird  by  the  rulling-uiillsi  which  convert  these  into  bar,  rod,  Alieel,  and 
nail-phitu  iron.  Beyond  this  point  the  manufacturer  ramiiies  into  an  infinite 
number  of  bntnohus  among  all  the  mechanic  arta 

Of  these  three  kinds  there  are  about  ],UHi  iron  works  in  the  I'nit^tl  States, 
viz:  I'.;!  nnthracite  fui-naces,  and  bW)  charcoal  and  coke,  300  forges  and  210 
rollitig-milK 

The  furriucfs  produced  in  1856  about  787,058  tons  of  pig  uietal  from  tlie 
Tarious  ores,  to  which  must  be  added  0,600  tons  produced  from  tlie  ore  by  the 
bloomery  forges.  The  entire  production  of  iron  in  18&6  was  nearly  800,000 
tons. 

The  annual  change  in  the  amount  of  iron  produced  is  not  so  great,  oa  ttte 
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whole,  as  waa  once  thought,  or  aa  ia  the  caee  at  the  present  chief  centres  of  pro- 
dactioo.     There  were  produced: 

In  1864, "713,366  tons. 

Inl865 705,745     " 

In  1866 782,968     " 

Yet  the  local  flactuations  are  very  great,  The  anthracite  production  during 
these  three  years  rapidly  inereased,  by  the  enlargement  and  better  handling  of 
old  furnaces  and  the  erection  of  new  ones. 

In  1849  it  was  only 107,256  tonSL 

Inl854itwas 307,710     " 

Inl865itwas 343,105     " 

Inl8X)6itwas 393,609    " 

There  was,  of  course,  a  proportionate  decrease  of  the  manufacture  of  charcoal 
iron.     Where  this  has  taken  place  will  appear  by  the  following  table : 
psoDuonoM  or  ikon  bt  AjrnuAorrE  rcBSACEB. 

1864.  1855.  1860. 

In  Pennsylvania 208,703  256,326  806,966 

Out  of  Pennsylvania 99,007  87,779  86,548 

OHARCOAI.  AND  COKE  rCBSACES. 

East  Pennsylvania 62,724  60,596  61,776 

N.W.Pennsylvania. 78,927  69,388  69.687 

a  W.  Pennsylvania.. 11,052  18,217  29,400 

OUABOOAI.  nTHNAOES. 

East  of  the  Hudson 80,420  30.926  27,837 

Northern  and  Western  N.T..  19,197  19,736  18,847 

Southern  N.  Y.  and  N.  J 13,436  7,901  5.688 

Marvland 86,658  86,809  30,998 

Northwestern  Virginia 1,930  2,342  1,467 

Eastern  and  Middle  Virginia.  6,880  6.9-26  .■),730 

North  and  South  Carolina 1,820  1.8»0  1,966 

Georgia  and  Alabama 3 ,  604  3 .  082  4 .  302 

Tennessee. 38,696  80,000  30,000 

Missouri 6,213  6,000  13,201 

West  Kentucky 6,000  6 , 000  5 , 000 

EastKentuoky 22,830  15, .580  21,160 

a  Ohio,  (charcoal  and  coke). .  66,081  47,182  60,606 

N.  Ohio,  <       "                "    )..  8,289  6,025  7,901 
Illinois,    Indiana,     Michigan, 

Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota..  6,000  5,000  50,000 


TotaltonsL 713,366  705,745  782,958 

There  are  ten  principal  centres  of  the  iron  manufacture  in  the  United  States : 

1.  Northern  New  York,  including  Vermont;  and  using  the  fine  primitive 
ores  of  the  Adirondae  mountains.  Here  are  forty  blooinerics  and  three  anthra- 
cite furnaces. 

2.  The  Highlands,  a  narrow  belt  extending  through  lJerk.»liire,  Massachusetts, 
into  southern  Wrniotit,  and  through  northern  New  Jerm-y  into  Pciiniiylvania, 
containing  forty-four  charcoal  and  twenty-two  anthracite  furniurcs,  and  sixty 
forges,  using  heniatite  and  magnetic  ores. 

3.  Eastern  Pennsylvania  and  northeastern  Maryland,  with  niucty-cight  an- 
thracite furnaces,  one  hundred  and  three  charcoal  furnaces,  and  one  hundred 
and  seventeen  forges ;  none  of  which  last,  however,  produce  iron  from  the  ore. 
This  great  iron  region  is  itself  divisible  into  distinct  smaller  area,  i^ouie  of  them 
using  map;netic,  some  hematite,  and  some  foswil  ores. 

4.  Northwestern  Virginia  and  southwestern  Pennsj-lvnnin  is  a  distinct  region 
on  the  eastern  outcrop  of  the  lower  coal  measures,  with  forty-two  charcoal 
furnaces,  and  two  or  three  forges,  and  using  carbonate  of  iron.  It  includes  the 
Cambria  iron  works^  which  account  for  its  apparent  grovtli. 
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6.  NorlliwesteriilVnusylvniiiaBod  norlheastern  Ohio,  with  wxly-eii  (llma''e^ 
using  thi>  ore*  of  Ibc   uorlliwt-.'ili'ni  outcrop  of  the  low  coul  lurasures,     Tlie  , 
chariHial  fiirnnt.-e;  of  this  rrgiou  nre  nil  goint^  out,  and  the  coke  and  raw  bitu- 
minou»furiiBoe»  nre  iiivreosiii);  in  nuinhf-r,  »izi?,  Hitd  ufficieiicy.     All  Uie  forging 
of  tlkia  rejtiou  is  done  bv  the  rolhng-iiiilU  at  PitUburgh. 

•5,  The  llnnging  RixAc.  or  Irontou  region,  cro»sc»  llie  Ohio  river  «l  «  bflt  of 
charooni  furiinct;»  about  flfteun  mileg  wide  and  one  huiidrtMl  long;  forty-five  io 
number  on  the  Ohio  «ide,  and  seventeen  on  the  Kentucky  side.  It«  ores  arc  all 
from  the  h>wer  coat  lutiasures,  and  at  its  northern  end  it  is  be^oning  to  lue 
stone-L'oal  for  fuel. 

V.  The  old  frmnufneturing  region  of  middle-  and  eastern  Virginia  is  a  prolon- 
gation gouthwBid  of  tlie  eastern  Pennsvlvaniu  with  the  tmwe  ores,  but  u«ing 
charcoal  exclusively  os  a  fuel.  Knut  of  tlic  Blue  Ridge  are  »isteen  furnace*,  only 
one  of  -which  remaine  in  blast,  and  west  of  the  Blue  Uidge  thirty.  There  ore 
thirty- five  forgeil. 

8.  Northeastern  Tenncwce  and  northwestern  Ifortli  Carolina  hare  nine  fur- 
naces, and  forty -one  blooniery  forges  in  a  compact  nrca.  Along  the  baaa  of 
Cumberland  mountains  five  fiirnnoos  and  fourteen  forges  use  the  Dyestone  fossil,  . 
upper  Silurian  ore.  In  the  southwe^orn  corner  of  North  Carolina  ore  fiv* 
forges,  and  through  the  middle  part  of  the  State  runs  a  belt  of  five  furuaoM. 
and  twenty-scveu  forge*.  Thin  whole  country  possesiuit  iucnlculable  resources 
for  iron  ninking,  oiid  luuit  become  at  some  distant  day  one  of  the  grout  reulreOi 

9.  In  weateru  Tenne»s<>e  and  Kentucky,  around  Clarksville  and  EddyvUlc. 
lie«  the  principal  and,  nt  ]ire»eut,  only  important  iron  region  of  the  far  Weat. 
It  contains  some  forty-five  furnaces  and  some  forges. 

10.  in  Missouri  a  beginning  hns  been  made  with  seven  fornaees,  which  must 
develop  into  a  great  imn-making  rei;ion  around  the  Iron  mountain  and  Pilot 
Knob,  when  fed  by  coals  from  Western  Missouri  and  Kansas. 

The  Lake  Superior  iron  region  has  been  opened,  as  a  mining  region,  only 
within  two  or  three  years,  though  it  is  worked  with  gi'eat  success  at  various 
points  near  the  copper  mines,  in  Michigan,  and  on  the  western  shore  in  Minne- 
sota. Mi>»t  of  the  orty  is  shipped  to  Detrait  and  Cleveland,  for  tliti  n»e  of  the 
rolling-mills  of  the  West,  The  total  production  of  these  ores  was  probably 
16,000  tons  in  1857.  This  ^ill,  at  no  distant  day,  be  u  principal  iron-making 
region. 

Tabulating  thMc  regions  on  the  teale  of  their  importance,  we  have  ' 

East  IVnnsylvania  and  Maryland — charcoal  87.773;  aulhra- 

cite  atl.yJS 429.10^  tona 

Iron  ton  l!i'giou,H.  Ohio UO,7C5 

Highland  ifnlt -, 70 ,  673 

Pittsburg  Kegion 67.48(il 

Clnrksviile  and  Kddyvillc  Region SS.OiW 

Adirondao  Region Sj  ,  l*"  1 

Mouongnhela  licgion :'■• 

Missouri  Region '. 1 

East  Tcnnesae  and  Carolina  Region h.mhi 

Virginia 5,730 

T82.068 

Bloomory  forges  ore  snmll  open  blast  furnaces,  or  very  large  smitli-firea  \ 
closed  in  to  hold  n  t|unrf<"r  of  a  Ion  of  some  rich  ore,  wliii'li,  wlii-n  smoltcd,  ia 
hooked  out  in  the  form  of  a  ball  of  malleable  iron,  auil  hsuiincrud  round  or  flat 
under  a  till-haniruer.  All  the  forges  nre  adjuncts  to  the  bloat  furnace*  treating 
their  pig  iron  in  the  same  manner  as  if  it  were  so  much  ore.  tinJ  prejiarine  it 
for  the  rnlliDg-mill.  It  h  n  great  geographical  feature  of  the  manufacture,  that 
the  forge*  nre  to  be  found  almost  exclusively  east  of  ihe  Alleghany  uiounlaiiis. 
The  geologienl  reoson  for  which  is,  that  here  alone  arc  found  tlie  (iiB^tieti-<,  pri- 
mnry,  or  high  per  cent.  ores.  Luke  Superior  and  Missouri  arc  the  only  Wtstern 
forge  regions.  The  \Vc«t  once  had  many  forges  for  blooming  pigiron,  but 
theM  have  all  beea  abandoned,  and  that  work  ui  now  dune  by  the  puddling 
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iurnacee,  squeezers,  and  mack  rolU  of  the  rolling-mills.  There  is  a  third  divis- 
ion of  forges  which  use  either  trip  or  steam-hammers  for  turning  bloomed  and 
rolled  iron  into  various  shapes  for  mechanical  purposes — engine  cranks  and 
shafts,  car  axles,  Ac 

RoUing-miUs  (commonly  with  nail  factories  attached)  are  divided  into  rail< 
road  and  merchant  mills.  The  principal  railroad  mills  in  the  United  States 
•re  in  the  following  table,  with  their  make  in  1856: 

Bay  State,  Boston 17,871 

Rensselaer,  Troy 18,612 

Trenton,  New  Jersey about  13,000 

Phoaniz,  Pennsylvania 18 ,  692 

Pottsville        "            8,021 

Lackawana     "            11,388 

Rough  and  Ready,  Danville^  Pennsylvania 6 ,  269 

Montour,                         "                    " 17,638 

@afe  Harbor,  Lancaster  eounty,  Pennsylvania 7 ,  347 

Mt  Savage,  Maryland 7,169 

Cambria,  Pennsylvania 7 ,  533 

Brady's  Bend,  Western  Pennsylvania. 13,206 

Washington,  Wheeling,  Virginia 2,365 

McKickle,  Covington,  Kentucky 1,976 

Railroad  Mill,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 1,800 

NewburgMill,         "            "    000 

Wyandotte,  near  Detroit 6 ,000 

147.607 
The  Fairmonntt  at  Philadelphia,  has  beea  recently  adapted  to  rolling  rail- 
road iron ;  and  the  Palo  Alto,  at  Pottsville,  rolled  about  1,000  tons  in  1866.  The 
JNewburg  mill  commenced  making  rails  late  in  1867.  Most  of  these  mills  are 
now  stopped,  and  a  number  to  be  erected  in  the  West,  at  Indianapolis,  Chicago, 
8t  Louia,  &&,  will  be  obliged  to  wait  for  better  times.  The  Webtern  muls 
chiefly  reroll  old  raiU.  The  extension  of  this  business  in  the  past  four  years 
can  be  seen  from  the  following  figures: 

B.  B.  Iron  made. 

1 863 106 ,  000  tons 

1864 121,000 

1866  134 ,000 

1866 147,607 


Imparted. 

CoBiiimed. 

298,996 

403,995 

288,266 

409.864 

127,916 

261,915 

166,995 

303,602 

INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS, 


RAILROAD  BOxNDS. 

TWat  the  construction  of  railroads  has  been  pushed  to  an  inordinate  extent 
in  the  United  States  admits  of  no  doubt,  nor  that  railroads  have  been  made  an 
instrument  for  the  improvement  of  other  property,  and  the  furthering  of  other 
interests,  with  very  little  regard  to  the  interests*  of  the  roads  themiselvea.  In 
order  to  judge  of  the  mania  which  has  prevailed,  we  may  cite  the  number  of 
miles,  and  the  cost,  in  operation  at  several  periods: 

UMf.  OosL  Miles.  Cost. 

1830 41       $1,640,000  1860 7,356     $259,200,000 

1840 2,167       86,680,000  1857 26,107       921,117,101 

Thus  in  the  last  ten  years  there  has  been  spent  in  railways  $6t'>l, 900,000.  Of 
this  amount  in  the  year  1857  there  were  built  only  l,7uO  miles,  against  an 
average  of  2,360  miles  per  annum  for  the  preceding  sue  3'ears.    This  euormoua 
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expenditure  lias  bcea  8uat«ined  by  suckingi  up  crerr  aTailable  dollar,  in  ftll 
flections  of  the  country,  by  bondu  nt  temptiui;  rnte*,  after  the  itock  gubwriplion 
had  givun  out.  Almost  every  section  of  the  West  has  projected  and  partly 
built  ruilroads  by  mortgfa^ny;  aiul  suh.soribing  laudu,  under  the  hope  that  the 
roads  would  produce  a  marked  cliaii;;c  in  the  value  of  the  remainder  of  the 
landfi.  The  great  example  of  the  Illinois  nailroad  has  «timulated  humble  imi- 
tntors  ill  111!  geftions.  Tlmt  great  wurk  wns  built  by  issuini;  b<:>nd»  whu.-h  were 
in  part  jnortgacen  on  desimbli'  land  held  in  fee  by  the  company — land  not  only 
neoetwnry  but  indispenwible  for  the  xerTice  of  the  public.  In  other  sections 
and  other  States  landhulden),  oif  niii^  lar^e  tracts  of  land  bought  on  speuulaboD, 
having  adopted  the  hint,  they  have  «ab»(.'ribed  portions  of  their  land  to  com- 
paniM  to  build  a  road,  in  the  hope  of  doubling  the  value  of  the  land  by  ita 
operotion.  In  many  casoa  these  lands  have  been  mortj^aged  to  the  oorapaiiie*, 
and  these  nii)rt|;agea  placed  in  the  liaodt)  of  tni«teBti  have  formef]  the  l.ia«ie  of 
bonds  issued  for  the  conMniction  of  the  rond.  In  other  cases  the  lands  ane 
conveyed  in  fee  to  the  truKtccs,  and  the  bond;«  issued  on  tbein.  In  a  largo  num- 
ber of"  ease-!  the  railroads  so  projected  are  utterly  valueless,  and  are  arrested  iu 
proCTeu  by  the  dislrcNo  of  the  panic.  As  a  oon»eq\ienee,  the  markets  are  filled 
with  these  bondss  in  the  hands  of  iniininerable  agents  ufferiuf;  to  trade  them 
off  for  imy  property  tliat  can  Ih'  pfot  for  them,  .\»  ■  general  IhJTig  these  bond* 
arc  destitute  of  value.  When  they  arc  based  upon  tnortgnges,  Ihcy  are  utterly 
-worlhteeri,  and  when  ba^ed  upon  land  held  in  fee.  they  amount  t-o  no  moro 
than  niortgnges  upon  wild  W  i-gtum  land  not  undf^r  the  contr<il  of  the  holder, 
since  he  cannot  alone  proceed  to  foreclose  or  realize.  Iron,  dry  goods,  hard- 
ware, drugs,  houses,  lot*,  liquors,  anything,  will  be  taken  by  the«e  Wndholder* 
in  exchange.  Most  of  the  boudhofderfl  are  contractor*  and  BUb-conlra<'t»'r«, 
who  look  them  in  pay.     They  ull  represent  the  road  as  the  most  i  u 

the  world  in  prospective,  and  the  villng<?«  and  towns  and  trade  anl 
which  are  to  rcsnlt  from  their  ojierntion  are  painted  in  glowing  ■■■  i  k' 

eoi\trii<'tcirs,   the  bondholders,  the  gi-iiwt-is,  and  forwarders,  all  se<l>        „•   '   :'''•'• 
J'oad  built  for  its  collateral  beUefita  <>n  tlicir   interests,  without  the  ^r  ;ill.  -t.'re- 
krd  1.0  the  success  of  the  work  as  a  financial  enterprise.     Low  fare«  and  freights 
an  essential  element,  even  if  (lie  road  is  ruu  at  a  loast  as  loug  as  fools  viU 
lend  money  to  keep  it  in  operation. 
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THE  SOnTHEM  COM.MEKCIAL  COXVENTION. 

Tnis  bo<ly  will  meet  on  (he  10th  day  of  May  next,  tt  Montgomery,  Alabama, 
pursuant  to  adjonrnment. 

At  the  late  session  in  EnosTille,  Teaneaace,  tb«  followiug  reaolutioa  vaa 
adopted  : 

"  Tlmt  a  committee,  consisting  of  the  President  of  thh>  Conventinn  and  one 
member  from  each  State  represented,  be  appointed  U>  snggeKt  snitable  busioe^s 
for  the  con-tidemtion  of  th«  next  Southern  Convention,  to  be  held  at  .Montgoto- 
ery,  Alabama,  and  that  said  committee  be  requested  to  report  the  suiiie  in  tli« 
public  print*  bclore  tin-  next  Convention.  The  committee  are — David  lluUhsrd 
of  Alabama,  J.  M.  Clav  of  Arkansas,  fioveriior  .Mfiselev  of  Florida,  B.  H,  Dverhy 
of  (ieorgin,  J.  A.  Ackfen  of  Louieiann,  Clapp  of  Misaissippi,  Romnliis  Saunders 
of  North  Ciirolina,  Cicn.  Gideon  Pillow  of  Teunoisee,  Kd.  UuHin  of  Virginia." 

Auliog  under  the  above  re^iilution.  the  undersigned,  wilhoat  ihe  i.;>ii..ri'i"'»y 
ofrouvcmiug  with  all  of  the  committee,   woiiKI  indionle  tbv  folhn>  ^ 

the  leading  topics  for  discussion,   and  invite  di-letjnte*  to  come  j      _  " 

deliberate  and  report  upon  them,  and  to  suggest  appropriate  action  : 

1.  The  qucition  of  master  and  slave — involving  the  physical  and  religions 
improvement  of  the  slave  ;  the  subject  of  slave  Uwa  and  puliet ;  iLe  r<«tsuia- 
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tion  of  bIbto  property  taken  away  by  fraud  or  force,  and  the  modes  of  retalia- 
tory legislation. 

8.  The  question  of  the  supply  of  labor  at  the  South,  in  its  relation  to  the 
production  and  consumption  of  Southern  commodities;  to  the  free  blacks ;  to 
'  tiie  African  fleet  and  the  action  of  England  and  France  in  the  introduction  of 
Coolies  and  African  apprentices. 

8.  The  effect  of  the  tariff,  banking,  bounty,  and  narigation  system  upon  the 
'Soatb,  and  the  reciprocal  interests  of  the  planter  and  the  merchant 

4.  The  development  of  Southern  agricultural  industry,  a  proper  enlargement 
of  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  and  internal  improvement  systems,  and 
the  subject  of  ocean  steamers  and  marts. 

6.  The  resources  and  self  sustaining  oapabilitles  of  the  slaveholding  States,  and 
the  establishment  and  independence  of  her  literary  and  education  system. 

6.  The  political  relations  of  the  South  under  the  Federal  Constitution,  and 
■  the  foreign  policy  to  be  supported ;  the  maintainance  and  extension  of  her  in- 
stitutions within  the  limits  of  the  Union  and  beyond  them,  and  her  means  of 
defence  and  security  from  aggressions,  prseent  and  prospective. 

J.  D.  B.  DE  BOW, 
PrttidetU  of  the  Comventiont, 


'      WHAT  THE  UNITED  STATES  ARE  WORTH. 

Tub  national  wealth  of  the  United  States,  as  an  estimate,  may  be  thus  stated : 

Value  of  farms  and  cultivated  soil $6,000,000,000 

"        horses,  cattle,  sheep,  dec 1,500,000,000 

"        agricultural  implements 600,000,000 

,"        mines.,. 4.600,000,000 

"        dwelling  houses ; 8,600,000,000 

"        railways  and  canals. 1,100,000,000 

"        factories,  mills,  and  machine  shops. 400,000,000 

"        commercial  marine 200,000,000 

"        agricultural  produce,  domestic  manufactures,  and 

foreign  goods  on  hand 1,000,000,000 

'*        gold  and  silver  coin  and  bullion 800,000,000 

"        public  lands,   shipg-of-war,   fortifioations,  navy 

yards,  public  buildings,  Ac. 4,000,000,000 

$22,000,000,000 


REAL  ESTATE  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Tn«  following  table  shows  how  the  valuation  of  property  in  the  city  of  New 
York  has  been  increased  since  1845,  and  the  rate  and  amount  of  taxation  with 
it: 

REAL  AND  PERSONAL   ESTATE. 

ValaatloD.  Rate.  Am't  of  Taxes. 

1846 $239,995,617  89-60  $2,096,19118 

1850 286,161,816  113-75  3,280,085  12 

1865 486,998,278  120-60  6, 84 3, 3.12  89 

1856 613,789,279  138-30  7,073,335  72 

1857 621,165,252  154-64  8,066,566  52 

Tlie  whole  amount  of  property  of  a  public  character  exempted  from  taxation 
this  year  is  $."(8,482,569,  as  follows:  Corporation  property,  $33,802,959;  Church 
property,  religious  charitably  societies,  theological  schools,  cetueteries,  &c., 
$17,254,100;  property  used  for  benevolent  and  literary  purposes,  $2,728,500; 
owned  by  the  State,  $179,000 ;  owned  by  the  United  States,  $4,600,000. 
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ppoditnr-  "  ^''''"^^ 

^^'        ■  '^    .,./.»-rATISTIC8. 

'  •  •  iff' 

I  /"*•'  //'.'^'^      .,„i/(ee  of  Ways  nndMeiHM,  says  the  ^ 

rimfU  1  'itloe  Deiiurtmeiit  to  furaisli  &  Kat^m^a 

lj»«de.  ■'■^'I'^iy  -'■''  ^rvioo  ill  t.h«j  severnltitattt,  forl'- 

Intora  ....".  tl"-'  Third  Assislnnt.  Pnatiii»ster  Gen 

ill  pii)  ,  .,rine  «  tj»biil«»r  HCi'ount  contiiiiiit'g  the  ile^ill 

neeei  -liuw  at  «  glaiioe  the  reci?i]>t«  in   each  t<l«t 

nud  I  I'o  for  eolnriea  of  [locliiiaBUTS  nad  other  '•i 

lia'  „..i.  iil:^>,  tUecost  of  iiiail  triiii8|iorlaliou.    The  d«ti 

pi  ; ,'  «tal«d. 

V  jiile  tu  obtain  a  copy  of  the  8tiit«inent,  bnt  from  simiU 

•  ,  ,,|^  it  lip,  vu  derive  the  following.     The  first  column  of  tbd 

'  ,,«r»  the  trroM  r^eeipte  in  enxih  State;  the  second  culiimo    ' 

^W'""  '   j/virr"'''""'*'*''  *  *"^'>'''**  "f"^  iowdentftl  exp«08e«  of  poet  offices;  - 
i^"* '/"*')"""'  '''*  '^"*'  °^  transportation  of  the  iiiaiU: 
t*«  *'"     '  (^  B«oel|.|iL  ExpoDM!*.  Tr. 

fl54,5fi5  92  #87,883  86  > 

V»'''';:i«liir« 102 , 667  86  66 , 1  lU  S3  -t .  . o« 

If«*' ,pf    • 100,748  96  54,s:U  S-1  «fi.r 

X'Tums 117,903  48  67,214  a?  »4,i 

'I'^ar*.'. 20,379  48  U,8t'.7  :U  17, l| 

Hj^mUbJ 173,192  23  03,742  44  ^nv*  SI 

Virginia 231,83169  121,1112  fi;5 

jforth  Carolina 76,328  72  41.40184 

goiitli  Carolina 96,503  08  88.7P8  85 

Georgia 183,868  32  7!i,285  38  i     ■    ll 

Florida. 20,808  39  l(),8!i4  7fi 

AlBbamo. 115,3ii«  71  66.334  20  2^,1 

Miwiasippi 84.f.77  62  44.t',S3  20  220." 

Texas 77.516  08  »U,4S9  42  229. 6Sn 

Kentucky 136.942  61  07,092  88  1+4,283 

Miohipan 167,934  44  8!',>).)S«2  1  1' 

■WiBooMiin ,,,.       180,428  40  65, Ci mi  20  1":.,8| 

Louiiinna 164,604   86  66.002  64  t;jl.4rt 

Tennessee. 112.696   80  57.109   13  168, 48» 

Missouri 168.31.7  21  73,265  19  224.988 

Illinois 899,883  06  217,21178  394.34O0| 

Ohio ,..        +90,823  78  246,499  84  504,302 

Indiana. 184,813  45  102,208  22  2(16.350  91 

ArkanMis 29,824  95  18,798  93  172,820 

lown 157,724  92  85,2m)  84  102. J 

California. 266,99X91  114,022  26  S+S.f 

Oregon  Territory 12.095  39  6,579  64  2S,J 

Minnesota. 48,815  71  21,339  66  38.1S8 

New  Mexico 1,640  88  692   12  42. 991 

Utah 1,883  69  792  80  «8,( 

Nebraaka 3.029  13  2,336  64  16,1 

Kansas. 10,945  62  6,46143  24, 

Di»trict  of  Columbia. 44,698  70  88,(52174 

iloasachueutU 879,916  66  24rt..'.U6  21  I'-i 

Rhode  Island fi4,O77  08  26,456  78  i 

Connecticut 212,492  21  96,143  62  ii 

New  York l,5t»3.444  42  600,778  72  ^...'   i:.l  ^S 

Pennsvlvnuio. 629.164  64  270,125  36  ..Jl.^TsftT 

Washington  Territory 1,789  80  842  12 

ToUl $7,070,367   Bl     §3,288,789  66     |ft,»96,163  61  J| 

From  the  above  it  'will  be  scm  that  iu  all  the  States  and  Territorie*  at>orl^H 
the  blank  lino  the  receipts  wer«  Ivs3  than  the  expenses  of  siutaining  the  potf  ^^ 
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offices,  added  to  the  coat  of  transporting  the  mails.    These  defidences  are  ae 
follows : 


Habe $31,693  14 

New  Hampshire. 3101 

Vermont 19,816  62 

New  Jersey 88,167  63 

Delaware 6,668  94 

Maryland 99,969  08 

Virginia 199,446  U 

North  Carolina. 161,580  60 

South  Carolina 173,349  2\ 

Georgia 184,647  63 

Florida. 63,867  14 

Alabama 189,213  08 

Mississippi 180,341  10 

Texas 191,653  06 

Kentucky 74,432  96 

Michigan 62,127  40 


Wisconnn |11,998  90 

Louisiana 623,614  60 

Tennessee 102,998  26 

Missouri 132,711  20 

Illinois 212,168  18 

Ohio 260,636  61 

Indiana 124,814  70 

Arkansas 161 ,294  28 

Iowa 29,812  64 

California. 102,869  66 

Oregon  Territory 21 ,  866  26 

Minnesota  Territory 6 ,  662  70 

New  Mexico  Territory.. . .     42,042  80 

Utah  Territory 67 ,  490  37 

Nebraska  Territory 14, 47 6  76 

Kansas  Territory 9,907  62 


In  the  remaining  States  and  Territories  the  receipts  exceed  the  gross  expenses, 
aa  follows : 


Massachusetts $178,660  23 

Bhode  Island 23,097  26 

Connecticut 27,776  19 

New  York 483,683  76 


Pennsylvania. 

District  of  Columbia. . 
Washington  Territory. 


$27,660  61 

6,076  96 

947  68 


The  whole  deficiency  in  the  receipts— or,  in  other  words,  the  excess  of  the 
KTOss  expenses  over  the  gross  receipts — is  shown  to  be  $2,814,674  41 ;  which  is 
divided  among  the  several  sections  of  the  country  as  follows: 

Deficit  in  free  States $196,714  47 

Deficit  in  slave  States 2,439,383  19 

Deficitin  Territories 179,476  76 


Total  deficiency $2,814,674  41 


LOSSES  BY  FIRES  IN  THE  USITED  STATES  IN-1856  ASD  1857. 


1866. 


1867. 


Fires.  IxMsei.  Fires.  Losses. 

January 18  $1,007,000  21  $1,012,000 

February 22  1,480,000  19  1,798,000 

March 21  1,485,000  24  1,766,000 

April 16  1,817,000  30  1,900,000 

May 17  1,481,000  18  698,000 

June 19  1,160,000  18  1,094,000 

July 23  4,096,000  15  1,387,000 

August 18  1,346,000  19  1,310,000 

September 26  1,712,000  19  1,245,000 

October 16  1,160,000  16  1,511,000 

November 20  3,041,000  24  1,697,000 

December. 17  1,185,000  9  425,000 

Total 227  $21,159,000  230  $15,702,000 

Add  to  the  above  the  amount  of  property  destroyed  by  fire,  -where  in  each 

instance  the  loss  was  less  than  twenty  thousand  dollars,  and  the  aggregate 
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POST  OFFICK  STATISTICS. 


POST  OFFICE  STATISTICS. 

Tne  Honse  of  Hepreaentalives"  Commiltce  of  Wsys  and  Menna,  »«%*«  the  " 
ington  Stor,  having  called  ob  the  Pott  Office  De|mrtm«nt  tofuroisLi  a  «tal.eDi«af 
of  the  receipt*  and  exjienditures  for  postal  service  in  the  Kereral  Htattii,  fur  th| 
fiac«l  year  ending  June  30,  1867,  tne  Third  Auistntit  Po*lrna«l*r  G«*nHr»l 
with  coDeiderable  labor,  |)rci>aring  a  tabular  account  containing  the  de<ired  i 
formation.  Thi«  tnblii  will  sliow  at  a  glance  the  rcoeipts  in  eoch  - '  ' 
amount.  Jisburaed  in  each  Sliitc  for  Ralaricfi  of  poatruastvr*  and  i>th- 

incident  to  post  office^  and,  olso,  the  cost  of  Dtail  Iraogportatioo.    Tbi  — . /J 

or  exocM  trill  likewise  be  stated. 

Wo  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  a  copy  of  the  sUtement,  bat  from  amila 
data  used  for  making  it  up,  'vre  derive  the  following.     The  first  column  of  tb4 
subjoined  table  showA  the  grosa  receipts  in  each  State;  the  second  euliimn  iht 
amount  paid  for  postmaster  s  salaries  and  incidental  ezpeusee  uf  pott  offices;  — 
the  thii'J  column  the  cost  of  transportation  of  the  mails: 

Blale*.  Receipts.  Ezpentea.  TrniuportaUa 

Maine 8154,566  92  t87,88S86  f.'!<.iT5 

New  nampahire ,..  102,667  80  65,13-183  47.5A6i* 

YenuoDt. 100,743  96  64.831  S4  t;,'..:f!iy  H 

New  Jersey 117,903  45  67,214  27  08.1 

Delaware 20,379  48  9,8tv7  B4  17,1 

Maryland 173,lii2  28  «S.742  4i  '^OU. 

Virginia 231,6316a  1^1,192  83  80y.89S 

North  Carolina 76,328  72  41,40184  \»5.S<r.At 

f?outh  Carolina 96,503  98  88,708  85  2"                t1 

Georgia 153,868  S2  7!>,285  88  - 

Florida. 20,RV8  30  !(i.H'.>4  7fl 

Alabama. 115,396  71  f..',.;i;M  ;:«  2^, J 

MissisBippi 84,677  63  4l,i;s:t20  2^0.3 

Texas 77,516  «8  3l»,43»  42 

Kentucky 136.942  51  «7,0u2  88  : 

Michigan 167,034  44  8lii.6o3  62  Uu.C 

Wrisoonsiu 180.428  40  85, (UK*  20  105.< 

Louisiana I&4,5t»4   85  66,002  64  021, 4| 

Tenneasee 112.596  80  67,109  IS  158,4 

Missouri 165,817  21  73,206  1«  284, J 

Illinois 899,883  66  217,21178  S»4,] 

Ohio 490,888  78  246,4S<«  84  S04.S 

Indiana. 184,813  45  102,268  22 

Arkansas 29,824  95  18,798  93  i 

Iowa 157,724  92  M.iOO  S4 

California 266.093  01  114.022  25 

Oregon  Territory 12,096  39  6,579  64  .    .il 

Minnesota. 48,816  71  21,839  66  3H,118 

New  Mexico.... 1.640  88  692  19  42,991 

Utah 1,388  69  792  80  68.081 

Nebraska 8,029  13  2,886  64  16,168 

KaiiMs. 10,945  62  6,46148  24.S88 

District  of  Columbia....,,...  44,698  70  38,62174  

M«M«chu»ett« a7y,9l6  65  246,696  21  !'•'   Tinj  :t] 

Ehode  Island 64.077  08  26,456  73 

Couuecticut 212,492  21  06,143  52 

New  York 1,608.444  42  600.778  72  l 

Pennsylvania. 629,154  64  270,125  36  IS  JT^ 

Washington  Territory 1 , 7  89  80  84212 

Total 17,070,867  81     $3,288,780  66     |«.896,U2  «4 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  in  all  the  Stales  and  Territories  aboti 
the  blank  line  the  receipt*  were  loss  than  the  expenses  of  sttatoiQiDg  the  po4l 
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officea,  added  to  the  coat  of  transporting  the  mails.    These  deficiences  are  i 
follows: 


Maine $31,693  14 

Kew  Hampshire. 81  01 

Vermont 19,316  52 

Kew  Jersey 88,167  63 

Delaware 6,663  94 

Haryland. 99,969  08 

Virginia 199,446  11 

Korth  Carolina. 161,680  60 

South  Carolina 173 ,  349  21 

Georgia 184,647  68 

Florida. 63,857  14 

Alabama 189,213  08 

Misuaaippi 180,841  10 

Texas 191,663  05 

Kentucky 74,432  96 

Michigan 62,127  40 


Wisconsin fn,998  90 

Louisiana 523,614  60 

Tennessee 102,998  26 

Missouri 132,711  20 

Illinois 212,168  13 

Ohio 260,686  61 

Indiana. 124,814  70 

Arlcansas 161,294  28 

Iowa 29,812  64 

California. 102,869  65 

Oregon  Territory 21 ,856  25 

Minnesota  Territory 6 ,  652  70 

New  Mexico  Territory, .. ,  42,042  80 

Utah  Territory 67 ,  490  87 

Nebraska  Territory 14, 47 6  76 

Kansas  Territory 9,907  62 


In  the  remaining  States  and  Territories  the  receipts  exceed  the  gross  expenses, 
aa  follows : 


Massachusetts $178,650  23 

Rhode  Island 23 ,097  26 

Connecticut 27 ,776  19 

New  York 483,638  75 


Pennsylvania. 

District  of  Columbia. . 
Washington  Territory. 


$27,650  61 

6,076  96 

947  68 


The  whole  deficiency  in  the  receipts — or,  in  other  words,  the  excess  of  the 
gross  expenses  over  the  gross  receipts — is  shown  to  be  $2,814,674  41 ;  which  is 
oivided  among  the  several  sections  of  the  country  as  follows: 

Deficit  in  free  States $195,714  47 

Deficit  in  slave  State* 2,439,383  19 

Deficitin  Territories 179,476  76 


ToUl  deficiency $2,814,674  41 


LOSSES  BY  FIRES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN -I860  AND  1857. 


1866. 


1867. 


Fires.  Leases.  Fires.  Losses. 

January 18  $1,007,000  21  *1, 012, 000 

February 22  1,480,000  19  1,798,000 

March 21  1,486,000  24  1,765,000 

April 16  1,817,000  30  1,900,000 

May 17  1,481,000  18  698,000 

June 19  1,160,000  18  1,094,000 

July 28  4,096,000  15  1,387,000 

August 13  1,846,000  19  1,310,000 

September 26  1,712,000  19  1,245,000 

October 16  1,160,000  16  1,611,000 

November 20  3,041,000  24  1,597,000 

December 17  1,135,000  9  425,000 

Total 227  $21,169,000  230  §15,702,000 

Add  to  the  above  the  amount  of  property  destroyed  by  fire,  where  in  each 

instance  the  loss  was  less  than  twenty  thousand  dollars,  and  the  aggregate 
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United  Stntoa  dnring  the  year  1857,  together  with  ■  c<"npnT«t>v# 
Dumber  during  185»l.     No  accidenU)  hns  been  recorded  which  was  not  i 
with  loss  of  lite  or  injury  to  person;  neither  does  tlie  table  •  i  ' 
liuriiber  of  persons  who  nave  been  killed  «nd  nmimed  by  jiin:  nif 

traias,  attempting  to  get  on  care  while  they  \rero  in  motion,  bi. .:._  :  .       '  o^i 


KoDlhl. 

January 15 

February  ...  12 

Ma^h :a 

April 15 

May 9 

June 6 

July 9 

AnpTKst 14 

September...  15 

October 11 

I»'oveml>er...  8 

December ...  .5 

Total 125 


, 1867- 

Aociiicota.    Killed. 


-> 


-1855- 


Konths. 


▲oeldaou.    Killed.    Womd 


130 


630 


January 23 

February 16 

Uaroh 21 

April 14 

May 7 

Juno 5 

July 13 

AuiTUst 8 

September., ,  10 

October 11 

Xovemb«r...  11 

Dacotuber ...  14 


ToUl. 


143 


100 


— ^»    —  — 


BOOK  NOTICES. 

Wie  are  indebted  to  D.  Appleton  A  Co.,  New  Tork,  for  tho  foUowiog  voHa: 

1.  EltmmUirij  Orniian  Header,  on  the  plan  of  Jacob'*  Greek  Rtoder,  mA  * 
full  VQCabulari/,  l/y  Prof.  Ueydmttich. 

%  Adele ;  a  Tale  by  Julia  Karanogh,  author  of  Nathalie,  Rachel  Gray,  tn. 
Three  volumes  in  one. 

Z.  Hiitory  of  tlm  Induelive  Seietuet,  from  the  earlieU  to  the  /iretent  'timi. 
Will.  W/ieirrll,  J).  />.,  MaiU«T  of  Trinit;/  Cdleyt,  Cambridge.     TJie  third 
with  addilioin,  tn  (in>  volumen. 

Dr.  Whewell  eays,  in  Uie  prefoco  to  this  edition,  "  I  Liivc  made  a  few  aJJi' 
tions,  partly  with  a  view  of  bringing  up  the  history,  at  leiut  of  some  of  tli 

iieno«a,  to  the  present  time — oo  far  aA  those  larger  features  of  the  history 

ience  are  concerned,  with  which  alone  1  have  hero  to  deal — ond  portly.  •'* 
especially  in  the  first  volume,  in  ordor  to  rectify  and  enlarge  tome  of  tlieetril<r 
portions  of  the  history.  Sereml  works  which  have  recently  appeared,  «^.. 
ge.^ted  reeoneiderntions  of  various  points,  and  1  ho{)ed  that  iny  readeti  migl 
be  interested  in  the  roHectioos  so  suggested." 

Poem*  of  Hovxird  11.  CaldtneU — Hotton:  Whiltemort,  Jfilrt  Jt  II«lti  )M& 
Mr.  Caldwell  is  n  nnlive  Chiirlestotiian,  of  the  highest  cultivatioD  ud  l«fc«l«'*'i 
ship,  onil  mnny  of  his  |x.>einB  possess  great  merit. 

The  Ditcovery  of  Sir  John  FrattkJitt,  and  other  Poem*,  Ay  J.  A.  7Ww»,  >f 
Georgia. — .\nothcr  little  volume,  beantifully  issued  from  the  Suulheni  pnw 
and  forwarded  to  us  through  the  courtesy  of  the  author,  who  has,  on  morttlM 
one  occasion,  contributed  to  the  pages  of  our  Review. 

Repuhlieation  of  Foreign  RevieicK. — Blackwood,  for  April,  by  Leonari}  St<** 
A  Co.,  New  York;  three  dollars  per  annum. 
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ART.  I.-KEPORT  ON  THE  SLAVE  TRADE, 

MADE  TO  THE  SOUTHERN  CONVENTION  AT  MONTGOUBBT,  ALABAMA,  BY 
L.  W.  8PRATT,  ESQ^  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  SPECIAL  COMMITTEE. 

Wc-preMnt  this  able  report  to  oar  readers  entire,  and  will,  in  our  next, 
furnish  the  views  of  the  minority  as  exhibited  by  one  of  the  uommittee,  and 
in  the  discussions  of  the  Conveuiion. — Editos. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  this  convention,  which  was  held  at 
Knox\ille,  in  the  State  of  Tennessee,  there  were  several  com- 
munications submitted  with  a  view  to  elicit  an  expression  of 
feeling  upon  the  subject  of  the  foreign  slave  trade,  which  was 
then  attracting  some  attention ;  ana  that  body,  unwilling  to 
ignore  the  question,  and  unwilling  also  to  act  in  haste  upon  a 
matter  of  so  much  importance,  appointed  a  committee  to  take 
that  subject  into  consideration.  They  were  charged  to  inqnire 
into  the  condition  of  the  natives  of  Africa ;  to  examine  into 
the  wants  of  the  South  in  respect  to  population  and  labor, 
and  report  upon  the  same  to  this  convention ;  and  that  com- 
mittee having  had  these  several  subjects  under  consideration, 
during  the  recess,  now  beg  leave  to  offer  their  report. 

In  advance  of  any  investigation  as  to  the  probable  effects  of 
the  foreign  slave  trade  upon  the  fortunes,  cither  of  Africa  or 
the  Southern  States  of  tliis  Kepublic,  there  is  tlie  question, 
whether,  in  any  event,  it  may  be  right  to  bring  the  negro  by 
compulsion  to  a  life  of  labor.  But  that  question  we  take  to 
bo  determined  by  domestic  slavery. 

It  is  obvious  that  two  distinct  and  antagonistic  forms  of 
society  have  mot  for  the  contest  upon  the  arena  of  this  Union. 
Tlie  one  assumes  that  all  men  are  equal  and  that  equality  is 
right,  and,  forming  upon  that  theory,  is  straining  its  members 
to  the  horizontal  plain  of  a  democracy.  The  other  assumes 
that  all  men  are  not  equal,  that  equality  is  not  right,  therefore, 
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taking  itself  the  rounded 


and,  fonning  upon  this  theory,  19  taking  itselt  Uie  rounc 
form  of  a  social  aristocracy.  If  this  Avere  a  question  to  be 
determined  l>j  opinion,  there  wouUl  be  tlie  room  for  extended 
argument  as  to  which  may  be  tlio  better.  The  one  enibrxh'es 
tlie  pojmlar  ideal  of  the  ago,  and,  while  entitled  therefore  to 

{)resuTnp)tion8  in  its  favor,  is  establislied,  in  the  common  mind, 
>y  the  conclusive  logic  of  adoption.  The  other  departs  from 
the  ideal,  and,  while  sentencea  therefore  by  the  popular  judg- 
ment, must  prove  its  claims  to  recognition.  But  it  has  high 
grounds  on  which  to  stand  in  claiming  to  be  the  embodiment 
of  a  living  social  truth. 

Two  races  have  concurred  in  union  here,  and  these  raced 
are  une4ual.  That  they  are  unequal,  in  character  and  capaci- 
ty, is  too  plain,  perha[is,  to  need  an  argument.  While  the 
ruling  race  has  been  capable  of  progress — while  it  was  con- 
tinually advanced  in  law  and  arts,  and  is  able  to  sustain  a 
fitrueturo  »>f  civilization,  not  only  over  itself  but  over  the  other 
race  connected  with  it — that  other  race  has  not  been  capable 
of  progress.  It  has  never  been  able  to  rear  a  structure  of 
civilization  in  its  native  land  ;  it  has  not  been  able  to  sustain 
the  structure  prenarod  for  it  in  the  West  Indies;  it  has  not 
been  able  to  stanu  up  to  the  structure  sustained  over  it  in  the 
Northern  States;  and  neither  in  its  native  land  or  in  a  foreign 
land,  in  a  savage  or  civilized  condition,  has  it  ever  yet  beeu 
able  to  illuminate  one  living  truth  with  the  rays  of  genius. 

Yet,  while  so  uneqnal,  there  ia  no  apparent  reason  why 
these  races  may  not  come  together.  They  are  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  eanie  earth ;  ihey  both  possess  powers  of  expan- 
sion, and  the  God  that  made  them  must  have  foreseen,  and 
must  have  intended,  therefore,  that  their  circles  of  expansion 
should  intersect ;  and,  unless  it  can  be  inferred  that  the  stronger 
was  intended  to  exterminate  the  weaker,  as  it  baa  crushed  out 
the  Indian  on  this  continent,  and  as  man  expels  the  untamed 
beasts,  it  would  seem  that  some  form  of  union  was  intended 
to  take  place  between  them. 

If  intended  that  a  union  should  occur,  it  must  have  been 
intended,  also,  that  it  should  occur  in  relations  of  ineqnalitv, 
for  it  is  a  law  of  the  same  great  architect  that,  if  une<|unl  m 
fact,  they  must  bo  unequal  in  relations — that  bodies  of  une- 
qual gravity  must  rest  upon  unequal  levels — that  oil  and  water 
poured  into  the  same  vessel  must  settle  in  plains  of  une<iaal 
elevation;  and  bo,  therefore,  it  would  seem  that  in  this  form 
of  social  constitution  there  is  not  only  no  wrong,  but  that  here, 
as  elsewhere,  if  nature  be  true  to  herself,  superior  power  uio^t 
Und  its  ofHce  in  superior  position. 

Nor,  though  democracy  bo  the  ideal  of  the  ago,  is  there 
the  reason  for  believing  tnat  human  society  waa  intended  to 
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consist,  forever,  of  an  anarticnlated  mass  of  pure  democracy. 
It  is  to  be  remembered  that  no  snch  mass  has  ever  yet  com- 
menced the  march  of  social  movement.  Whenever  States 
have  come  to  greatness  they  have  exhibited  the  condition  of 
nneqnal  classes.     There  were  citizens  and  slaves  in  Greece, 

f>atrician8  and  plebeians  in  Rome,  peers  and  villains  in.  Eng- 
and,  nobles  and  peasants  in  Central  Europe,  and  generally 
wherever  there  has  been  social  power  and  progress  there  has 
been  articulation — a  ruling  and  subject  class,  if  not  a  ruling 
and  a  subject  race — an  artificial  if  not  a  natural  dualism.  And 
so,  also,  is  it  to  be  noticed  that  no  State  has  ever  yet  survived 
the  loss  of  such  political  distinctions.  Rome  perished  in  a 
militaiy  democracy ;  France  leans  on  despotism,  since  the 
natural  props  of  social  order  have  been  stricken  down ;  and 
even  now  it  might  be  painful  to  consider  what  would  be  the 
North  without  tiie  South.  It  is  true  that  these  inequalities 
have  been  artificial,  and  being  artificial  they  have  yielded  to 
the  force  of  social  gravity.  It  was  right,  in  one  sense,  that 
the  peer,  being  no  better  than  the  peasant,  should  come  down, 
and  that  the  peasant,  the  natural  equal  of  the  peer,  should 
rise ;  and  there  has  been  the  assertion  of  a  social  truth  in 
every  step  towards  a  democracy,  and  reason,  therefore,  in  the 
shouts  of  triumph  which  encourage  masses  in  their  march  to 
power.  But  this  exhibits  only  that  these  distinctions  were 
unnatural,  not  that  they  were  unnecessary — not  that  inequali- 
ty is  wrong,  but  only  that  political  inequality  cannot  endure 
without  the  natural  fitness  to  sustain  it :  and  if  society,  by 
its  own  spasmodic  workings  through  human  history,  has  ex- 
hibited the  great  truths  that  to  social  order  and  social  progress 
there  is  the  necessity  for  social  articulation  and  a  ruled  and 
ruling  class,  and  that  without  unequal  races  these  distinctions 
are  not  to  be  perpetuated,  it  has  demonstrated  that  not  only 
is  this  form  ot  social  constitution  adopted  by  these  Southern 
States  not  wrong,  but  that  in  our  possession  of  races  so  une- 

?[ual  they  can  never  merge,  we  hola  the  promise  of  a  brighter 
uture  than  has  ever  opened  to  the  hopes  of  man. 

Nor  are  the  analogies  of  this  great  universe  against  it.  "We 
have  no  means  of  knowing  what  is  to  be  the  final  constitution 
of  society ;  but,  we  have  no  reason  for  assuming  that  it  is  not 
to  have  some  other  form  than  it  has  ever  yet  achieved.  As 
the  unorganic  world  has  been  brought  to  the  point  at  which 
it  is  fit  for  animal  life,  and  as  animal  life  has  been  raised 
through  successive  steps  up  to  the  point  at  which  it  is  fitted 
for  society,  so  also  is  there  reason  tor  believing  that  society 
itself  may  be  intended  to  progress  to  other  verges  of  creation. 
The  phvsical  world  would  seem  to  be  complete.  Starting  at 
the  polyp — an  unarticulated  thing,  with  its  foot-stalk  on  a 
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rock,  and  capable  only  of  growtJi  and  reproduction,  and 
following  the  chain  of  aninmteii  nature  up  to  man — we  see  a 
grand  panorama  of  creations,  each  order  more  complicated 
and  more  perfect  tJian  the  one  before  it.  Of  this  great  nrray 
of  physical  nature,  the  forms  are  all  determined  and  the  re- 
quisitions known.  But  starting  at  society,  as  yet  au  unarticu- 
lated  thing,  with  its  foot-stalk  on  man,  and  pointing  oat  to  a 
range  of  social  relations  unaccomplished,  the  forms  are  not 
deterniincd  and  tlio  requisitions  are  not  knowni.  It  may  be 
that  this  democracy — this  thing  of  equal  elements — unarticn- 
lated  and  unbelieved,  is  all  that  is  intended ;  that  thii?  order 
of  social  relations  is  to  stop  at  its  first  achievements,  and  that 
man  is  to  endure,  and  nations  rise  and  fall,  with  the  ability  to 
attain  to  nothinfj  more  formed  and  more  enduring  than  this 
elementary  condition  ;  but,  it  may  be  that  it  is  not  all  that  is 
intended.  It  may  be  that  society  also  is  to  go  by  regular 
gradations  upwards,  and  that  it  is  to  have  form  and  orgauisin, 
and  capacities,  and  powers,  as  much  above  tlio  democratic 
ideal  of  the  ])resent  age  as  is  the  vertebrsc  above  the  radiate 
in  animated  nature. 

Such  are  some  of  the  grounds  upon  which  slavery  stands 
to  vindicate  itself.  It  may  be  that  it  is  right.  There  is  no 
umpire  between  ue,  at  least  upon  this  earth,  and  whether 
right  or  not,  can  only  be  deterrnmcd  in  the  great  result.  And 
it  is  only  for  us,  in  humble  reliance  on  an  overruling  Provi- 
dence, to  do  our  part  by  slavery  and  trust  to  Ilini  the  favora- 
ble issue.  If  we  affirm  this  union  of  unequal  races,  we  must 
affirm  the  means  to  its  formation.  It  were  else  as  logical  in 
tliose  who  favor  matrimony  to  object  to  marriage ;  and  affirm- 
ance of  slavery,  therefore,  is  in  principle  and  effect  an  affirm- 
ance of  the  foreign  slave-trade. 

That  this  is  so  there  is  little  room  for  question.  It  has  been 
attemi>ted  to  distingtiish  between  the  foi-eign  and  domestic 
slave  trade,  but  there  is  no  ground  for  such  dibtinction.  There 
are  many  tender  to  the  touch  of  foreign  stricture,  who  are 
content  to  say  we  hold  the  negri>  by  prescription;  but  there 
is  no  such  reftige.  If  I  shall  have  heUl  a  negro,  and  that 
were  possible,  until  his  right  t^  liberty,  as  against  me,  has 
been  barred  by  him,  so  has  not,  also,  the  man  to  whom  I  sell 
him  ;  and  he  who  buys  a  slave  he  never  owned  at  lu^me  hm 
nothing  to  say  to  me  for  buying  a  slave  I  never  owned  abroad. 
But  we  go  further.  If  there  be  the  right  to  liberty  in  the 
negro,  it  can  never  be  extinguished  by  prescription.  That 
nnay  give  property  as  between  ownei's,  but  it  can  give  no 
'sanction  to  a  wrong.  It  may  give  me  the  title  to  proj)ertT» 
as  against  another,  and  to  a  smve,  therefore,  as  against  hfa 
master,  but  no  right  to  a  slave  as  against  himsell'.    And  it 
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WOTC  as  just  to  hold,  that  the  impriBonment  of  a  man  for  ono 
year  will  warrant  his  irnnriaonment  for  another,  or  that  wo 
may  beat  a  iiei<^hbor  until  it  shall  be  no  battery  to  beat  hitn, 
or,  generally,  that  the  repetition  of  any  other  wrong  will  make 
it  right — as,  that  by  holding  the  negro  in  violation  of  his 
natural  rights  for  bo  long,  we  have  acquired  the  right  to  hold 
him  longer. 

Cr.nsideriiig,  then,  that  slavery  is  itself  an  affirmance  of  all 
the  proper  means  to  its  extension — that  if  the  trade  be  wrong, 
BO  is  the  condition  which  results  from  it — and  that  in  no  way 
can  we  defend  the  union  of  xmequal  races  without  detcnding 
also  the  means  to  its  foniiation,  we  next  come  to  the  two 
great  practical  questions  that  have  been  submitted  to  our 
considerati'in,  which  are:  whether  this  trade  will  benefit  the 
negroes  of  Africa,  and  if  so,  whether  it  will  also  benetit  the 
Soutli. 

"With  respect  to  the  African,  it  will  first  bo  noticed  that 
slavery  is  the  common  condition  of  tliat  country;  and  with 
respect  to  such  as  are  slaves,  therefore,  it  wore  a  waste  of 
time  to  show  that  they  will  be  benefited  by  a  change  of  mas- 
ters. It  is  said  that  in  some  sections  these  amount  to  four- 
fiftlis  of  the  entire  population — and  these  would  answer  all 
the  requisitions  of  the  slave  trade,  without  disturbing  the  con- 
dition of  any  that  are  not  ah-eady  slaves.  So,  also,  is  it  to  bo 
noticed  that  none  can  be  sold  to  slavery  who  are  not  either 
slaves  or  captives:  and  to  the  captive  of  the  savage  thero  are 
no  alternatives  but  death  or  slavery;  and  whether  ftlaves  or 
captives,  therefore,  tliere  is  but  little  room  to  doubt  but  that 
the  brightest  fortune  that  awaits  thera  is  in  a  life  of  service 
in  those  Southern  States. 

But  it  is  a.s8umed  that  the  slave  trade  will  set  these  tribes 
to  taking  captives,  and  that  for  this,  therefore,  and  the  cruelty 
and  crimes  attendant  on  it,  this  trade  will  be  justly  answerable. 
But  it  is  not  to  be  so  as8ijme«l,  unless  it  can  be  said  that  there 
would  not  be  war  and  bbxidshed  to  the  same  extent  without; 
and  that  cannot  be  said.  On  the  contrary,  it  may  be  mourn- 
ful, but  it  is  true,  that  savage  tribes  must  war  upon  each  other. 
They  warred  uj^on  each  other  on  this  continent;  they  war 
pou  each  other  in  the  Southern  Pacific  Tsljuids;  and  in  Africa 

ere  has  been  one  continued  war  of  each  poor  tribe  upon,  its 

ighbor  throughout  the  whole  extended  period  of  its  history. 

ere  is  cessation,  but  no  more  of  peadfe  than  marks  the  inter- 
course of  hosts  that  roam  the  desert.  War  is  the  condition, 
and  captives  are  its  incidents.  If  there  bo  the  slave  trade, 
they  will  be  spared  to  slavery ;  if  not,  to  avoid  tho  burden  of 
BUpjiorting  them,  or  to  preclude  tlie  chances  of  escape,  they 
jwuj  be  slain;  and  the  slave  trade,  therefore,  does  more  to 
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litigate  the  barbaraties  of  savage  warfare  than  any  other 
istitTition  known  to  history.     It  saves  to  life  and  nsefnlness 
,000,000  to  1  that  is  bo  preserved  by  the  aspirations  of  phl- 
mthropy. 
Admitting,  however,  that  the  foreign  slave  trade  will  oc- 
casion slavery,  and  if.  is  still  to  be  considered  whetlier  those 
who  come  within  its  inflnence  are  proper  snbjects  for  coni- 
jniscration,  for  it  is  certain  that  tliere  are  few  aspects  of  native 
in  Africa  ai  tractive. 
Mr.  Freeman,  who  visited  Upper  Gninea,  on  the  west  coast, 
and  who  writes  to  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society  of  Lon- 
don, in  183S,  of  the  people  of  Ashantee  save:  "  >Vheu  an 
Ashantee  «>f  any  description  dies,  several  ot  his  slaves  are 
lacriticed;  and  as  I  walked  out  early  in  the  morning,  I  ^aw 
Jie  man";led  corpse  of  a  poor  female  slave,  wlio  had  been 
>cheadea  daring  the  night,  lying  on  tlie  public  street.     It  was 
jsitively  covered  with  a  cotton  mat,  and  tis  this  Cdveriug  is 
lUBVial,  I  concluded  that  it  was  tlirown  over  it  to  hide  it  from 
ly  view.     In  the  course  of  the  day  I  saw  groups  of  natives 
lancing  round  it  with  all  manner  of  fantastic  gestures,  appear- 
ing to  be  in  the  very  zenith  of  their  hajtpincss.''     Speaking 
of  another,  ho  says,  "Thehejid  was  severed  from  the  l)ody, 
and  several  turkey  buzzards  were  fesisting  on  the  wouiiiis, 
rftnd  literally  rolling  the  head  in  the  dust." 

Mr.  Robert  Motiat,  who,  for  twenty  years,  had  been  agent 
the  London  Missionary  Society  in  South  Africa,  and  who 
rrote  in  1845,  of  the  Bushmen  of  Zak  IJiver,  says:  "The 
)ractice  is,  tliat  when  a  niothor  dies,  whose  infant  is  unable 
shift  for  itself,  it  is  without  ceremony  buried  alive  with 
her."  And  again:  "-Their  huts  are  formed  by  «ligging  a  hole 
in  the  earth  about  three  feet  deep,  and  making  a  r«»of  of  ree<:ls, 
which,  however,  is  insufficient  to  keep  off  the  rain.  Thas 
tii&y  lie  close  together  like  pigs  in  a  stye.  They  are  extreme- 
ly lazy,  so  that  notliing  will  arouse  them  but  hunger.  Tile 
men  have  several  wives.  *  *  notteutots  seldom  destroy 
their  children,  except  in  a  fit  of  psiasion,  but  the  liushinen 
will  kill  their  children  without  any  remorse  on  various  occa- 
aions.  *  *  They  know  no  God,  nothing  of  eternity,  and 
yet  dread  death." 

Of  the  Bechnanas  he  says:  "Tliey  have  no  traditions  of 
religion,  and  do  not  rise  even  to  idolatry.  *  *  They  are 
brought  to  religious  exercises  by  bits  of  tobacco,  and  were 
attentive  only  so  loiijj  as  they  had  the  hope  of  gaining  any 
thing  by  it.  *  *  They  break  the  legs  of  our  cattle,  they 
steal  our  tools  and  ntens^ils,  and,  when  they  can  make  U'>  use 
of  theni,  they  disfigure  them  as  much  as  possible  and  bring 
them  back  to  trade  for  somethino'  else." 
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Li  one  of  his  excursions  he  came  to  a  decrepid  Ilottentot 
mother  who  had  been  abandoned  by  her  childred  to  perish  in, 
the  desert,  or  be  devoured  by  beasts. 

Of  tJio  I>oralongs,  he  says:  '*Thuy  view  mnrdor  with  indif-i 
ference,  and  ho  waa  immoderately  laughed  at  for  complainiuj,. 
to  a  cliief  Ujat  a  man  had  just  dashed  his  spear  through  his 
wife." 

Ilev.  Mr.  Bowen,  who  wrote  in  1856,  says  of  the  Yaronba^ 
tribe,  that  "when  a  inan  dies  the  oldest  son  inherits  the  houdel 
and  all  the  wives  but  his  own  mother;''  and  of  the-  Krumanyl 
he  Buys,  "as  age  advances  he  looses  the  control  of  his  female 
household,  nu»i  of  the  members  of  which  now  run  away, 
unless  he  is  wise  enough  (as  usage  permits)  to  di6i>i5se  of  them 
to  his  more  youthful  relations." 

Lander,  ppeaking  of  the  Lootoo,  says:  "TIio  rcagoii  of  oi 
not  meeting  with  a  better  reception  waa  in  the  want  of 
chief — the  last  having  followed  the  old  Governor  to  the  grav« 
for  he  was  his  slave.  lie  says  also,  that  "widows  are  club- 
bed or  jKiisoned  there,  as  they  are  burned  in  India."  And  of 
the  Eboi,  he  says  that  "  four-fifths  of  the  entire  population  of 
that,  and  the  adjacent  countries,  are  slaves." 

Cant.  Canot,  an  old  slaver,  who  was  taken  and  confiued  by 
the  Kree  Bushmen,  speaks  of  what  he  saw  on  the  morning 
after  the  battle :  "  Presently  slowly  approached  from  a  distance 
a  procession  of  women,  whosu  naked  limbe  were  smeared  with 
chalk  and  ochre,  nuured  into  tlie  'palaver  house'  to  join  the 
beastly  rites.  Eacu  of  these  devils  was  armed  with  a  knife, 
and  bore  in  her  hands  some  cannibal  trophy.  Jenkins'  wile, 
a  corpulent  wench  of  f<jrty-five,  dragged  along  the  ground,  by 
a  single  limb,  the  slimy  corpse  of  an  infant." 

Dr.  Barth,  who  visited  North  and  Central  Afnca,  under 
the  auspices  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  government  in  ISoO, 
Bays  of  the  Berber  tribes,  which  have  at  least  the  merit  of 
hereditarv  distinctions,  that  "the  few  of  the  ruling  race  live 
in  tolerable  comfort  upi.m  tho  plunder  of  caravans  and  the 
labor  of  their  many  subjects;  and  that  under  the  influence  of 
tliose  advantages  they  have  abandoned  tents,  to  some  extent, 
and  live  in  huts  made  of  bushes  and  dry  grass." 

Bruce,  tlie  traveler,  visits  Abyssinia,  which  has  not  only  a 
hereditary  aristocracy,  but  some  lingering  forms  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion;  and,  speaking  of  their  habits,  says  of  their 
slaughtering  animals,  that  "two  or  moi^  of  them  fall  to  work 
on  tlie  back  of  the  beast  while  it  is  still  alive,  and  stripping 
the  skin  half  way  down  the  sides,  begin  to  cut  away  frutn  it, 
Tlie  noise  made  by  the  poor  creature  is  the  announcement 
that  dinner  is  ready." 

Mr.  Mansfield  rerkyns,  who  visitB  the  same  country  in 
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that  "there  hna  been  much 


iiere  una  been  mucti  improvement  Mnee  tne 
^time  of  Bruce,  and  that  thongli  the  bettor  classes  still  sleep 
[  DakeJ,  with  ii  block  of  wood  for  a  pillnw,  and  still  eat  the 
nflueh  of  auiinalB  while  it  is  yet  warm  and  4iiivcring,  tliej^-etj 
Lin  most  cases,  kill  the  animal  before  they  cut  it  up. 

Dr.  Livingston  passc^^  from  the  Capo  of  Good  Ilope  to  Cen- 
tral Africa,  and  through  Central  Africa  from  Lounda  to  the 
-.mouths  of  the  Gambezi,  and  though  he  gets  up  a  feeling  of 
^  much  regard  for  the  people  whom  he  met,  he  fails  to  show 
the  reason  for  it.     "  Katama,  a  naked  six  f<iot  chieftain,  of  the 
river  Luba,  receives  his  presents  of  a  red  baize  cloak,  and  an 
Lii'on  spoon,  with  great  satisfaction,  and  then  mounting  on  the 
LBhonldei's  of  his  slender  spokesman,  retires  with  imposing 
[dignity.    Sckeletu,  the  chief  of  the  Mokololos,  ia  hia  disciple 
hand  his  friend."     But  when  the  Doctor  returned  from  an  ex- 
Lcursion  to  Loonda,  he  tinds  that  the  wives  of  his  men  had 
btaken  to  ..ther  husbands,  and  that  Sekeletu  himself,  his  hope- 
t  ful  convert,  had  made  two  excursions  to  depredate  upon  the 
slaves  and  cattle  v{'  hia  neiglibors. 
Of  these  Mokololo,  whom  he  much  admires,  he  savs  tliat 
I  "  tlie  rich  show  kindness  to  the  poor,  but  only  in  the  nope  of 
rgcrvice  ;  and  that  the  poor,  who  have  no  relations,  will  seldom 
•  be  supjdied  with  even  water  when  they  are  sick ;  and  when 
they  die,  are  dragged  out  to  the  hyenas." 

At  Magoro,  on  his  way  down  the  Gambezi,  he  connted  fifly- 
four  skulls  around  on  stakes,  and  we  learned  that  the  chiefs  of 
.that  region  vie  with  each  other  in  the  numbei-  of  ekulU  they 
Lean  exhibit. 

f      Such  are  some  of  the  glimpses  exhibited  of  native  life  in 
Africa.     They  could  be  extended  indefinitely,  but  those  are 

I'pose.  Tliey  seem  to  show  that 
that  is  not  elevated  in  coming 
I  to  a  state  of  slavery  at  the  South.  Tliey  are  elevated  not 
^  \onlv  to  a  sphere  of  greater  usefulness,  but  greater  comfort 
H  \ana  well  being.  Tliey  also  further  show,  tliat  even  there 
^^H  .'^lavery  is  an  advance  upon  the  perfect  barbarism  of  an 
^^^L  African  democracy,  for  the  Busninen  have  not  the  en- 
^^H  tei-prise  and  character  even  to  hold  slaves.     And  i'  '^v, 

^^H(A1so,  that  the  bai'barities  of  African  slavery  are  all>  i>y 

^^H  the  slave  trade  ;  tor  in  those  tribes  where  there  in  not  the 
^^Heutorprifre  or  opportunity  to  relieve  themselves  from  accumu- 
^^H^lated  numbers  by  tlfe  ehive  trade,  there  is  no  alternative  bdt 
^^H*  to  use  the  spear  or  axe ;  and  travellers  notice  no  progress,  no 
^^H  trace  of  civilization,  in  fact,  except  among  those  tribes  where 
^^^tthe  slave  trade  has  been  in  active  operation.  In  view  of 
^^^p  these  considerations  it  were  idle  to  express  concern  about  the 
^^^  interests  of  the  African  in  his  translation  to  a  life  of  service 
^k__  in  H  civilized  community. 
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perhaps  tutficient  for  our  pur] 
there  is  no  class  of  negro  life 
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We  will  next  consider  the  probable  effects  of  the  foreign 
Blsve  trade  upon  the  fortunes  of  the  South.  The  great  want 
of  the  South  is  of  population.  This  is  necessary  to  political 
power,  and  political  power  is  necessary  to  the  preservation  of 
liberty.  The  two  great  sections  of  this  country  are  distinct, 
and  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  that  there  can  be  to  either  a 
security  for  social  and  political  rights  without  the  political 
power  to  sustain  them.  As  this  Republic  is  at  present  consti- 
tuted, political  power  is  dependent  upon  population.  If  the 
Korth  shall  have  a  larger  population,  and  a  majority  of 
States,  the  North  may  govern,  and  it  were  scarcely  sanity  to 
hope  that  she  will  forbear  to  do  so.  The  North  has  that  ma- 
jority at  present.  She  has  one  State  more  than  the  South  has, 
and  an  excess  of  more  than  6,000,000  people.  Under  these 
circumstances  she  has  a  majority  of  two  votes  in  the  Senate, 
and  of  more  than  fifty  in  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States.  Nor  is  this  all ;  the  States  of  Delaware  and 
Maryland  have  so  few  slaves  that  it  is  only  by  courtesy  they 
can  be  called  slave  States,  and  it  is  not  certain  that  they  have 
not  a  greater  interest  in  joining  the  victorious  party.  Nor  is 
this  all.  While  the  South  can  have  but  the  natural  increase 
of  10,000,000  people,  the  North  has  the  natural  increase  of 
16,000,000,  ana  an  independent  increase  of  350,000  per  annum 
from  abroad.  In  virtue  of  the  position  of  Marylana  and  Del- 
aware daily  becoming  more  equivocal,  the  North  has  a  politi- 
cal strengtn  already  greater  tnan  that  indicated  by  the  ma- 
jorities al)ove  mentioned.  In  virtue  of  the  more  rapid  in- 
crease of  her  population,  she  is  daily  acquiring  an  adaitional 
increase  to  her  political  power.  With  this  excess  of  popula- 
tion she  can  readily,  and  perhaps  she  must  necessarily,  pre- 
clude the  South  from  vacant  territory.  With  this  excess  of 
political  power,  she  can  control  the  fortunes  of  the  South  in 
Congress.  The  purpose  to  control  the  Government,  and 
through  the  Government  the  South,  has  already  been  express- 
ed, ft  was  expressed  in  the  recent  effort  to  elevate  a  misera- 
ble instrument  to  the  first  ofiice  in  this  Republic.  It  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  exclusion  of  Kansas  under  a  pro-slavery  con- 
stitution. It  is  expressed  in  the  proscription  of  men  who 
venture  to  regard  tiie  obligations  of  their  oaths  in  Congress. 
And  so,  therefore,  not  only  is  the  fact  of  power  in  the  hands 
of  the  North  unquestionable,  but  so  also  in  its  tendencies. 
Patriotism  affords  no  impediment.  An  rfhray  of  martyrs  might 
perish  in  the  track  of  tliis  aggression  witnout  arresting  it ; 
and  we  have  the  assurance,  therefore,  that  if  the  strange  spec- 
tacle of  a  people  attaining  power,  but  forbearing  to  abuse  it, 
is'^ever  to  be  exhibited  on  this  earth,  it  is  not  to  be  exhibit- 
ed within  this  Union. 
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The  elave  trade  Tvill  give  us  political  pi>wcr.  F<">r  every 
five  slaves  that  come  we  acquire  the  riglit  to  a  repro-seiitation 
I  for  three  pei-soiis  in  the  National  Legislature,  and  it  thns, 
['therefore,  will  directly  and  necee&arily  increase  our  relative 
[  representative  powier.  But  it  will  do  more.  The  labor  basis 
I  at  the  South  is  too  restrictive  to  su^aiu  a  wider  suporBtructnro 
I  of  direction.  All  the  offices  presented  l»y  the  labor  of  3,500,- 
[  000  elaves  are  already  filled,  and  more  than  fille<l,  by  the  pre- 
rsent  tuemberu  of  the  ruling  race,  and  all  the  further  members 
I  of  the  ruling  race  who  come,  therefore,  must  come  into  com- 
[  petition  with  the  slave  for  theirsubsisteuco.  But  the  3,500,000 
r  already  here  afford  a  platform,  not  broad  enough,  perhaps, 
t  Ijut  still  a  [)latf(irm,  upon  wliich  now  stand  6,oU0,000  white 
f  men;  one  tliousiind,  or  one  million  more,  will  give  a  propor- 
I  tionately  liroader  basis,  and  cveiy  slave  that  comes,  therefore, 
I  may  be  said  to  bring  his  master  with  him,  and  to  add  more 
[  than  twice  his  political  value  to  the  fortunes  of  the  South. 
[  And  still  more  than  this,  it  is  necessary  to  ])ower  that  we 
I  shall  have  not  only  jiopulation,  bnt  States ;  and  experience  has 
[  ehown  tliat  there  is  no  way  of  taking  slave  territorv  without 
[  slaves.  Ten  th(uisand  Southern  mastere  have  made  a  noble 
t  effort  to  rescue  Kansas,  and  have  failed,  but  so  would  not  have 
F  failed  ten  thousand  slaves.  Ten  thousand  of  the  rudest  Afri- 
cans that  ever  set  their  feet  upon  our  shores,  imported,  as  they 
would  liave  been,  j)erhaps,  in  Boston  ships,  by  Boston  capital, 
I  and  under  a  Boston  slave  driver,  would  nave  swept  the  r  ree- 
["  Boil  party  from  that  land.  Tlierc  is  not  an  abolition  emissary 
[  there  whu  would  not  have  purchased  a  slave  if  offered  at  $160, 
}  -whicli  would  give  an  ample  profit  on  the  cost  of  importation; 
I  and  there  is  not  an  emissary  there,  who,  purchasiui'  a  slave 
y  at  ^150,  would  not  become  as stronga propagandist  o? slavery 
I  as  ever  lived.  So,  taking  that  Territory  we  would  also 
I  have  taken  her  whole  population  of  60,©00  to  the  Soutli ;  so, 
I  also,  would  we  take  auotlier  State  in  Texas  ;  so,  also,  others  in 
I  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  Lower  California;  so,  also,  we 
I  might  tjike,  perhaps,  Nebniska,  Utah,  and  Oregon;  and  it  is 
even  possible  that,  with  slaves  at  importer's  prices,  we  may 
'  stop  tiie  huugiy  mouth  of  free  society  in  older  S  nj 

I  lull  it  to  repose  as  far  back  as  the  sterile  regions  ol' 
'  land. 

It  is  assiimed,  of  coarse,  that  the  negro  cannot  endure  the 
cold  of  the  liigher  Utitudes,  just  sis  it  js  aesamed  that  tlils  in- 
stitution, accursed  of  heaven,  is  capable  of  nothing  it  has  not 
[  accomplished.  But  if  the  negro  dies  in  Canada,  so,  also,  does 
he  die  in  Domingo  and  .Jamaica.  The  one  extreme  of  climate 
is  as  fatal  as  the  other,  without  the  guards  of  slavery  to  pro- 
tect him  ;  but  upon  tlie  northern  bonudarics  of  Kentucky  and 
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Virginia,  the  highest  points  to  which  that  race  is  taken  by  the 
disciplines  of  slavery,  ne  exhibits,  perhaps,  the  finest  develop- 
ments of  negro  character,  and  negro  form,  to  be  met  in  the 
world.  Taken  so  far  by  slavery,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
he  can  go  no  farther ;  and  if  we  had  but  an  honest  faith  in  the 
fortunes  of  our  institution,  we  might  fairly  hope  that  it  is  not 
to  be  condemned  to  any  latitude,  out  that  it  is  catholic  as  ha- 
manity  in  its  character,  and  is  capable  of  extension  to  the  ut- 
most limits  of  the  habitable  globe.  Yet,  however  this  may 
be,  it  is  at  least  certain  that  the  foreign  slave  trade  will  give 
us  population ;  that  it  will  give  us  powers  of  extension  to 
vacant  territory ;  that  it  will  draw  foreign  enterprise  to  its 
embrace,  foreign  capital  to  its  support,  and  that  it  will  furnish 
the  commodity  with  which  to  subsidize  the  emissaries  of  the 
North — to  whip  the  North  from  every  field  of  competition. 

Another  great  want  of  the  South  is  of  labor.  That  is 
necessary  both  to  material  progress  and  the  value  of  vested 
interest.  It  is  necessary  to  material  progress,  for  without  it 
there  is  no  hope  of  a  more  varied  culture.  Upon  an  area  of 
866,000  square  miles,  with  a  laboring  population  of  only 
8,500,000,  it  were  idle  to  expect  a  competition  with  crowded 
countries  in  the  realms  of  art.  With  tne  liberty  of  electing 
the  very  richest  spots  upon  such  a  vast  extent  of  vacant  terri- 
tory, adapted  to  products  the  most  profitable,  it  is  idle  to 
expect  that  labor  will  forego  these  great  advantages  and  take 
to  whipping  labor  elsewhere  from  tnose  pursuits  to  which,  by 
the  misfortunes  of  its  condition,  it  is  condemned.  The  arts 
are  valuable,  and  it  is  desirable  that  they  shall  be  cultivated; 
and  it  may  be  reprehensible  in  men  that  they  do  not  forego 
their  interests  ana  cultivate  them.  But  there  is  this  insupera- 
ble difficulty  in  their  profitable  cultivation.  The  arts  will 
{)ay  no  more  for  labor  here  than  they  are  forced  to  pay  for 
abor  elsewhere.  But  cotton  will,  and  does  pay  more  for 
labor  here  tlian  the  arts  will  pay  for  labor  anywhere,  and 
cotton  bays  up  all  the  labor,  ana  the  man  who  undertakes  the 
arts  must  take  his  labor,  not  at  art,  but  at  cotton  prices,  and 
then  commence  the  work  of  competition,  and,  except  under 
peculiar  circumstances,  there  is  not  the  remotest  hope  of  his 
success.  Such  is  the  condition,  and  such  must  be  the  con- 
dition, until  there  shall  be  sufficient  labor  at  the  South  to 
satiate  the  craving  maw  of  cotton.  When  this  shall  happen 
the  excess  will  fall  to  competition  with  the  world  in  other 
lines  of  business.  The  price  of  labor  elsewhere  will  be  the 
price  of  labor  here,  ana  with  abundant  labor  here,  in  such 
condition,  there  will  be  no  need  oi post  prondium  speeches  in 
encouragement  of  art.  That,  when  it  offers  profit,  will  attract 
abundant  capital,  and  with  abundant  labor,  therefore,  enter- 
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prise  will  take  new  lines  of  action,  and  there  is  a  firm 
assurance  that  tlic  South  will  take  a  range  of  varied  culture 
uusurpas&od  by  any  other  country  of  the  world.  The  foreign 
slave  trade  will  give  iia  that  abundant  lal)or.  It  ifi  asserted 
that  the  negro  is  unfitted  for  the  arts,  but  without  the  slightest 
ground  for  the  assertion.  Intelligence  is  necee-sary  to  the 
construction  of  the  machine,  and  to  its  rcgnlatiou  also,  but 
labor  only  is  necessary  to  its  operation  ;  and  the  negro,  in  his 
common  absence  from  reflection,  is,  perhaps,  the  best  manip- 
ulatist  in  the  world. 

So  also  is  labor  necessary  to  the  value  of  vested  interests. 
In  respect  of  such  interests  the  South  has  been  singularly  un- 
fortunate. At  the  North  men  step  to  opulence.  The  foreign 
poi)uliiti«in  poured  upon  that  section  has  given  progress  to 
every  line  of  business,  and  value  to  every  article  of  property. 
Lands  bought  one  year  are  worth  twice  as  much  the  next,  and 
the  people  there,  as  values  such  around  them,  have  the  com- 
forts of  wealth,  and  the  further  satisfaction  of  being  regarded 
as  the  most  enterprising  and  judicious  people  in  existence. 
Not  so  with  us.  Here  there  has  been  no  wave  of  foreign 
power  to  raise  the  value  of  our  vested  interests.  ()u  the  con- 
trary, the  wave  of  labor  is  continually  glidint;  fronj  us,  and, 
though  our  labor  has  been  productive,  our  products  abundant, 
there  are  many  of  us  in  the  older  sections  wno  would  fail  to  sell 
estates  to-day  for  as  much  as  was  paid  for  tliem  in  market  fifty 
yeai-s  ago. 

Tliis  state  of  facts  would  be  altered  by  tlie  foreign  slave- 
trade.  That  would  give  population,  and  poj)idation  alone 
would  necessarily  advance  tlie  value  of  vested  interests.  For 
between  poptdution  and  the  prices  of  real  interests,  at  least, 
there  is  an  intinuit^^  and  necessary  connection.  In  the  South- 
em  States,  where  there  are  but  twelve  persons  to  tJie  sijuare 
mile,  the  average  value  is  about  $0  to  the  acre.  In  Northern 
States,  where  there  are  one  hundred  to  the  square  mile,  the 
average  is  about  §150  to  the  acre.  In  England,  where  tiiere 
are  three  hundred  and  thirty-three  to  the  square  mile,  the 
value  is  about  §170  i)er  acre.  In  towns  where  there  »rG  one 
thousand  to  tlie  square  mile,  the  average  value  ic< 
and  in  cities  where  there  are  fifty  thousand  to  the  s^^ 
the  average  value  is  not  far  from  $25,000  to  the  acre.  And 
60  it  is  that  an  increase  in  population  gives  a  rif-'^-'^'-v  in- 
crease in  the  value  of  real  property;  and  so  is  it,  an 
increase  of  competitors  will  give  a  necessary  incnas-j  m  the 
value  'of  every  other  matter  that  becomes  the  subject  of  a 
common  want. 

But  if  the  foreign  slave-trade,  while  it  will  give  mcrcaw  of  ^ 
population,  will  also  give  a  cheaper  form  of  slave  h^bor,  it 
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will  still  more  advance  the  vested  interests  of  the  country. 
For  if  labor  goes  down,  the  product  being  the  same,  the  sub- 
jecta  of  its  employment  must  go  up ;  and,  like  a  see-saw,  the 
one  end  cannot  fall  without  the  other's  rising.  For  if  we  pay 
say,  $7,000  for  our  slaves,  and  can  only  make  the  interest  and 
maintenance  of  $10,000,  our  lands  can  only  be  worth  $3,000; 
bat  if  we  should  only  be  compelled  to  pay  $3,000  for  our 
slf^ves,  and  yet  make  the  interest  and  insurance  on  a  fund  of 
$10,000,  our  lands  will  have  been  raised  at  once  to  the  value 
of  $7,000;  and  $4,000,  therefore,  will  be  the  measure  of  the 
gain  to  such  proprietor. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  objected  to  the  suflBciency  of  this 
argument,  tnat  if  the  slave  trade  shall  furnish  labor  cheaper, 
it  will  lower  the  price  of  slaves,  and  thus,  therefore,  that  it 
will  injure  one  class  of  interest  as  much  as  it  will  benefit 
another.  But  this  is  not  the  operation.  It  will  give  a  cheaper 
form  of  slave  labor.  There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  it  will 
furnish  slaves  that  are  competent  to  many  of  the  under  offices 
of  life  at  a  figure  much  below  the  present  range  of  prices,  but 
these  will  not  come  in  competition  with  the  slaves  at  present 
in  the  country.  Those  who  own  slaves  now  will  be  the  first, 
perhaps,  to  buy  them.  Though  not  competent  to  do  the  busi- 
ness of  educated  slaves,  they  will  yet  be  able,  under  the 
direction  of  educated  slaves,  to  do  the  business  which  would 
else  require  a  better  class  of  labor ;  and  without  there  should 
be  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  Southern  staples,  the  trained 
slaves  cannot  be  less  valuable  than  they  are,  and,  with  this 
want  of  them  to  guide  and  regulate  the  African,  it  is  possible 
that  they  may  come  to  even  higher  value. 

That  there  will  be  a  material  reduction  in  the  price  of 
Southern  staples  is  not  to  be  expected.  Cotton  may  come 
down,  perhaps,  to  a  level  at  least,  with  other  staples,  and  it 
is,  perhaps,  desirable  that  it  should  come  down  to  that  position, 
for  it  is  a  grave  misfortune  to  be  dependent  upon  the  fluctua- 
tions of  a  single  product.  So  was  it  with  the  Spanish  colonies 
of  Mexico  and  South  America.  Tliey  had  but  the  single 
product  gold,  and  that  was  so  remunerative  that  no  others 
could  approach  it.  It  was  a  waste  of  time  to  plant  crops,  to 
prepare  their  food  or  clothing,  or  to  practice  even  the 
courtesies  of  common  life ;  and  while  it  loaded  the  miserable 
miners  down  with  metal,  and  gave  millions  upon  millions  to 
tlxe  treasury  of  the  world,  it  held  those  regions  to  as  ^^^ld  a 
waste  as  though  no  human  footsteps  had  ever  crossed  their 
threshhold.  So,  also,  here  it  is  not  considered  profitable  now 
to  raise  our  grain,  or  cultivate  the  arts;  and,  if  cotton  were  to 
range  twenty  years  at  twenty  cents  per  pound,  it  is  to  be 
doubted  whether  every  other  culture  woiud  not  be  driven 
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Rfrom  the  field,  and  wlietlicr  \vc  would  not  corao  to  a  weary, 
hride-sinx'ad  horizontal  waste  of  cotton — the  broad  plantation, 
[«,ther  than  iis  now,  the  province  of  the  North. 
I  Bnt,  while  it  is  not  desirable  that  cotton  Bhonld  be  so  ele- 
hrated  in  value  above  the  range  of  other  products,  it  is  not 
enpposalde  that  the  foreign  elave-trado  will  much  reduce  it. 
The  Smith,  at  present,  produces  only  about  two-thirds  of  the 
cottun  wanted  liy  the  world  ;  the  other  comee  from  Egypt  and 
the  east.  The  requisition*  of  the  world  for  cotton  increase  at 
Ithe  rate  of  abont  six  per  cent,  per  annnin.  An  incroaae  of 
lour  productive  force  wdl,  perhaps,  be  necessaiy  under  ordinary 
|x5ircumstance.«.  An  extraordinary  increase  of  it  will  onlv  re- 
feult  in  driving  Kgypt  and  India  from  the  niarket.  In  ifoing 
[jBo,  there  would  be  llie  necessity  of  but  a  slight  reduction  from 
•its  present  price.  And  with  the  whole  field  of  cotton  open 
[to  U6,  and  with  that  field  expandine  every  hour,  it  ie  not  to 
|l>e  supposed  that  the  cultivation  of  that  product  will  ever  be 
[much  less  profitable  than  it  is  at  present. 
I  I3ut,  if  sri,  the  profits  of  cotton  are  now  so  much  above  Uie 
iraugo  of  other  staples — transcending — that,  rice,  sugar,  hemp, 
[U'bacco,  fruits,  the  vines,  perlmps  tea  and  coffee,  and  tlie 
[grains,  the  gratises,  an<l  the  arts,  are  ready  to  our  hand.  It  is 
'even  now  a  ijucBtion  whether  each  of  these  may  not  bo  ren- 
dered, by  the  i.aiuc  attention,  as  jimd active.  Cru.nhing  cottou 
I  down,  we  will  only  find  a  broader  base  to  start  from  for  further 
[operations — and,  as  tlie  slave  affords  the  most  etticigntforra  of 
[labor  this  world  has  ever  seen,  wo  will  find  the  harvest  of 
[inonopiily  in  every  other  field  on  which  we  may  enter. 
[  Tlie  next  great  want  of  the  South  is  of  slaves.  If  a  demo- 
Icraey — a  social  state  in  which  all  are  absolntely  equal — were 
[certainly  the  best,  we  would  not  only  not  want  more  elavcs, 
[but  we  would  be  concerned  to  rid  ourselves  of  those  we  have 
[already.  But  we  have  not  so  thought;  on  the  contrary  there 
[is  a  growing  feelin<'  of  contentment  with  our  inBtitution,  and 
[if  there  were  now  tlie  liberty  of  choice  we  believe  there  are 
[few  at  the  South — perhaps  few  of  iutelligence  at  the  North 
[even — who  Wduld  industriously  elect  the  form  of  society  that 
jifi  here  established.  But  whether  so  or  not,  its  existence  as  a 
[great  fuct  is  unquestionable,  and  it  is  either  for  us  to  abandon 
llind  evolve  it,  or  to  press  it  onward  to  maturity;  and  to  its 
nnst  maturity  there  is  a  necessity  for  a  greater  rchitivo  pro- 
■portion  of  the  subject  race. 

Befitre  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  the  two  i  ro 

nearly  equal,  anu  it  is  probable  that  they  would  ha  n- 

tinned.  Both  wore  free  to  come,  and  as  thoy  naturally  settled 
in  proportions  of  equality,  it  is  probable  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, that  that  is  the  duo  proportion  between  them. 
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But  when  the  slave  trade  was  cat  off,  the  natural  tendency 
became  disturbed.  The  opening  South  demanded  population ; 
the  white  race  could  come,  the  colored  could  not,  and  hence 
it  has  happened  thej  are  no  longer  equal.  To  3,500,000  slaves 
there  are  6,500,000  masters ;  and  Upon  the  supposition  that 
they  should  be  at  least  equal,  there  are  3,000,000  masters  in 
excess,  who  are  unfixed,  therefore,  and  without  a  proper  slave 
basis  to  sustain  them.  These  add  to  the  political  power  of 
the  South — they  add  to  the  prosperity  and  progress  of  the 
South,  but  they  add  nothing  to  the  strength  of  slavery.  They 
form  no  part  or  parcel  of  tne  structure.  They  do  not  look  at 
it  with  repugnance,  perhaps,  for  it  is  popular  at  the  South  to 
admire  it;  they  would  not  abolish  it,  for  they  would  share  in 
the  ruin  of  its  loss;  they  will  not  permit  it  to  be  disturbed  by 
others,  for  if  an  "ulcer,"  it  is  at  best  our  own,  and  "we  will 
let  no  others  scratch  it ;"  and  it  may  be  even  true  that  those 
sections  the  most  ready  to  resist  aggressors — the  most  vigilant 
to  mark  encroachment — will  be  those  where  they  are,  in  pro- 
portion, the  fewest  slaves ;  but  there  is  still  the  feeling  that 
we  do  not  share  directly  in  the  institution,  and  of  this  feeling 
the  indications  are  abundant.  In  Delaware  and  Maryland 
there  is  scarce  an  effort  to  defend  slavery;  in  westeni  Vir- 
ginia it  has  been  proposed  to  plant  a  colony  of  abolitionists; 
m  Kentucky  there  has  already  oeen  an  effort  at  emancipation ; 
in  Missouri  there  is  a  freesoil  party  to  contend  for  power;  in 
Tennesse,  and  even  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Louisi- 
ana, there  ai^  a  large  class  of  persons  who  have  to  make  tlieir 
own  bread  with  their  own  hands,  and  these  are  distinctly  con- 
scious that  there  is  a  difference  between  "labor"  and  "slave 
labor."  Tliey  send  that  consciousness  into  the  legislatures  of 
their  several  States — and  in  South  Carolina  alone,  perhaps,  of 
all  the  Southern  States,  where  there  is  an  excess  of  100,000 
slaves,  it  is  safe  to  hold  that  tliere  is,  and  ought  to  be,  no  differ- 
ence, and  that  it  is  not  politic  and  is  not  proper  to  restrict  the 
slave  to  such  a  range  of  occupations  as  will  keep  him  out  of. 
competition  with  the  white  man. 

This  condition,  painful,  if  it  be  not  perilous,  would  be  alle- 
viated by  the  foreign  slave  trade.  That  will  diminish  the  dis- 
Sarity  of  numbers.  But  it  will  do  more,  and  remove  another 
ifficulty  also.  Under  present  circumstances,  it  is  not  only 
impossible  that  6,500,000  of  freemen  can  each  own  one  of 
3,500,000  slaves,  but,  at  present  prices,  it  is  almost  impossible 
that  the  mere  laborer  can  ever  do  so.  It  is  long,  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances,  before  he  can  make  one  thou- 
sand dollars,  and  making  it,  it  is  longer  still  before  he  can 
come  to  risk  so  much  upon  a  single  venture.  However  much 
he  may  wish  a  share  in  that  desirable  commodity  of  slave 
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labor,  it  is  done  up  in  jjackages  too  large  for  common  nw ; 
and  thus,  therefore,  with  every  disposition  to  be  a  tlave  owner 
like  hie  neighbors,  he  is  barrea  from  that  pit^itiou.  Tlie 
foreign  shivu  trade  will  bring  slaves  enougli  lor  nil.  and  at 
prices  which  poorer  men  may  purchase.    These  slaves  may 

'  But  be  60  desn-able,  but,  at  prices  to  be  pai<l  for  them,  thev 
will  yield  abundant  profits.  It  will  thus  render  it  posslbfe 
for  afl  to  become  felavo  owners ;  it  will  render  it  protitablc  to 
become  so;  it  Mill  thus  bring  all  the  ruling  race  to  the  same 
social  stand  point;  it  will  thus  reintegrate  and  erect  onr 
social  system  ;  it  will  abolish  the  odious  distinctions  lietwoen 
slave  owners  and  non-slave  ownen?;  it  will  increase  tlie  lnlK>P- 
ing  element  of  our  pojudation ;  it  will  thue  extend  our  capwici- 
ty  for  production,  and,  in  doing  all  this,  will  give  the  proniiee 
of  a  moro  abundant  weidth,  and  open  tho  prospect  to  a 
broader  and  a  brighter  future  than  was  ever  yot  expanded  to 
the  eve  of  man. 

It  18  objected,  by  way  of  offset  to  these  considerationg,  thAt 
savages  from  Africa  would  disturb  the  peace  and  order  of  the 
country.  But  we  have  failed  to  find  the  ground  for  sueh  an 
apprehension.  It  might  be  enough  to  say,  perhaps,  that  the 
riik  would  be  with  owners.  If  there  would  be  (langer  thoy 
would  be  the  first  to  feel  it,  and  the  evil,  therefore  wonlu 
cure  itself.  For  if  there  would  be  none  to  purchase,  there 
would  be  none  to  come.  But  we  see  no  reason  f<)r  believing 
that  negroes  would  be  more  savage  now  than  they  were  at 
an  earlier  period  of  our  history;  and  in  the  sea-boar»l  districts 
of  the  South  where  slaves  in  thousands  came,  tlier«j  is  no  re- 
cord of  this  evil.  When  native  Africans  were  first  importe  1, 
our  population  was  sparse  and  tlie  country  was  covered  by 
an  almost  unbroken  forest.  At  a  later  period  it  was  ovcmm 
by  a  foreign  enemy.  Every  district,  and  almost  every  ]>lan- 
tatioii  was  visited.  The  slaves  were  otl'ered  liberty  for  iiesftr- 
tion,  and  rewards  for  tho  j)lunder  of  their  masterfe.  The  op- 
portunity and  inducements  to  disorder  were  most  abundant, 
Bftd  it  must  be  owned  that  the  character  of  this  j>eople  was 
fairly  ti-iod  ;  but  the  record  is  a  fair  one.  Not  onlyVas  there 
less  disturbance  than  is  usual  in  a  laboring  population,  but 
instances  of  fidelity  were  singularly  marked.  Tliey  re&ipted 
solicitations  to  escape ;  they  cultivated  lands  al):r,  '  'ly 

their  miisters ;  they  protected  property  they  wore  'o 

destroy.     And  this  Committee  are  assured  that  of  v 

•ges,  brought  from  the  wildest  regions  of  Africa,  !  >e 

[pMn  sijine  of  as  faithful  and  efficient  slaves  as  have  ever  lived. 

tJpon  the  assumption  that  slavery  is  an  explosive  mixt\ire, 
there  might  be  danger  in  bringing,  from  any  source,  the  dan- 
gerous material.    But  this  is  not  so ;  on  the  contrary  there  are 
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Mcuritiea  of  order  here  wliicli  exist  in  no  other  form  of 
4N)ciety. 

In  all  detnocracie?,  and,  In  fact,  in  every  constitutional  go- 
veniment,  there  is  the  right  of  individual  action,  and  the  citi- 
zen may  meet  and  discuss  the  evils  of  their  state,  and  roeolve, 
in  fact,  upon  the  mndo  and  nieii&ure  of  redress,  hefore  it  shall 
bo  lawful  to  arrest  him.  And  eo,  even  in  the  despotism  of 
France,  they  meet  and  chant  the  Marseilles,  and  march  upon 
the  Bostich  before  they  encounter  the  forces  of  the  Empire. 
But  not  go  the  slave.  To  him  there  is  no  liberty  of  individual 
action.  Ilard  as  it  may  eeem,  he  cannot  move  without  per- 
mission of  his  master.  To  him,  therefore,  there  can  be  no 
march,  no  arms,  no  cliaunt,  no  meeting,  even,  witliout  a  vio- 
lation of  authority.  The  tiret  step  is  an  act  of  insubordination, 
upon  the  right  to  punish  whicn  there  is  no  restraint ;  and 
ymatever  may  lie  said  of  tlio  hardship  of  that  condition  (which 
is  not  now  the  question)  it  must  bo  owned  that  it  is  intensely 
conservative  of  peace  and  order.  Elsewhere  it  is  legitimate 
to  meet  the  priM'iSs  only,  but  here  it  is  permitted  to  crush  the 
germ  of  inmirrection. 

Not  only  80,  but  here,  also,  there  is  the  further  secnrif;)'  that 
power  is  distributed.  In  forma  of  merely  political  desijotism 
there  is  but  one  centre  of  authority,  and  that  may  fall, 
through  the  faithlessness  or  inefficiency  of  its  otBcers.  Here, 
however,  there  is  not  one  centre  only,  but  a  thousand  centres, 
and  there  can  be  no  fall  from  faithless  and  insnthcient  officers. 
Tliere  can  be  no  faithleesnesi?,  for  the  niiistor  is  the  conservator 
of  his  own  person  and  his  own  power.  There  can  be  no  fall 
from  inefficiency,  for  with  masters  clothed  with  respect  to 
their  domestics,  in  every  attribute  of  sovereignty,  at  every 
mile  of  space  over  the  whole  South,  it  is  impossible  that  all 
can  be  unmindful  of  their  duty.  One  may  be  loose  but 
another  holds,  and  thus,  therefore,  if  there  be  disturbance,  it 
must  be  coutined  in  its  cftects  to  that  master  whose  heedless- 
ness permits  it  to  occur.  There  is  the  possibility  of  an  insur- 
rection of  children  against  their  parent.^,  or  of  wives  against 
thoir  husbands,  for  those  have  more  intelligence,  a  larger 
liberty,  and  jis  many  motives  to  disorder,  but  of  the  rising  of 
slaves  against  their  masters  there  is  not  the  remotest  possi- 
bility. 

It  18  further  objected,  that  if  such  slaves  shall  be  allowed 
to  come,  they  will  come  in  great  numbers,  and  that,  as  the 
slave  States  will  be  hemmed  in  by  free  States,  tliey  will  ciowd 
the  Sontli  to  a  kind  of  social  sunocatiou ;  but  this  committee 
see  no  such  cause  of  apprehension.  They  see  no  reason  for 
believing  tliat  they  will  come  in  any  greater  numbore  than 
are  wanted  by  tlie  South,  or  that  it  will  bo  profitable  to  bring 
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tliera  after  it  •vrill  be  danperons  to  do  so ;  nor  do  we  see  the 
reason  for  believing  that  the  Blave  States  will  be  liemmed  iul 
by  the  free  States,  for  %ve  believe  that  an  importation  of  one; 
or  two  hundred  thousand  slaves  will  enable  U8  to  take  every 
territory  offered  to  the  West — it  will  not  then  be  ^  :  v  to  I 

fi^ht,  as  we  have  had  to  li^ht  for  Jvansas,  but  uiei  ■  I'ill 

win  the  battle  for  us.     Those  offered  at  paying  i.riced  will 
win  the  hearts  of  even  abolition  i-niissariefi,  and  point  their' 
rilies  against  the  North:  and  with  slaves,  thei*efore,  only  6uf-^ 
iiejent  for  the  work  of  pioneer  advanceraent,  we  will  f»pen  to^ 
the  inetitntion  of  domestic  slavery  tbe  whole  broad  plain 
from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Pacilic.     Xor  even,  without  this, 
do  we  see  the  reason  to  dread  a  density  of  poptdatinn.    Slaves 
can  be  as  dense  as  freemen;  the  discipline  will  be  greater;] 
the  order  will  be  greater;  the  economy  of  resources  will  be  i 
greater;  nor,  in  fact,  in  sections  of  the  Srtuth  wliere  slaves] 
are  densest,  16  there  yet  exhibited  the  slightest  possible  ap-j 
proach  to  an  evil  resulting  from  an  over-crowded  population— ' 
and  in  the  Republic  of  Attica,  where  tlie  slaves  were  of  the 
same  race  as  tncir  masters,  and  where  they  exceeded  them  as  < 
four  to  one  in  immber,  there  was  a  population  more  than 
twice  as  dense  as  is  that  of  any  State   of  modera   Europe. 
Supposing,  thei-efore,  that  they  arc  only  capable  of  equal  con- 
densation, there  would  be  space  enough  for  all  who,  by  any  j 
poEsibility,  can  come.    In  Belgium  there  are  38S  persons  to] 
the  square  mile,  and  with  equul  density  Florida  will  hold  the 
present  population  of  the  Union,  and  the  slave  States,  witliout 
including  territories,  will  hold  one-half  the  present  popula- 
tion of  tlie  globe. 

Admitting,  however,  as  many  do,  that  the  foreign  slave 
trade  will  not  injure  the  savages  of  Africa,  or  directly  injure ' 
the  people  of  the  South,  it  is  yet  contended  that  it  will  bring 
the  South  in  contact  with  foreign  States,  or,  at  least,  that  in 
pressing  it  to  adoption,  we  will  break  the  Union ;  but  to  these 
assumptions  we  do  not  assent.  It  is  not  true,  as  is  assumed, 
that  foreign  States  are  tender  on  the  score  of  human  rights. 
England  crushes  India ;  France,  Algeria ;  Russia,  Prussia,  and 
Austria,  have  parted  Poland — all  march  to  o]i]>ortunity  ;  and 
if  forced  to  look  fyr  European  morality  in  the  history  of  Eu- 
ropean States,  we  will  find  everywhere  an  unequivocal  ftescr- 
tion  of  the  one  great  principle,  that  power  is  virtue,  and 
weakness  only  crime.  Nor  is  it  true  that  European  State< 
are  hostile  to  the  spread  of  slavery  at  the  Suuth.  Tliey  are 
hostile  to  this  Union ;  perhaps  tliev  see  in  it  a  threatcQiog 
rival  in  every  branch  of  art,  and  tliey  see  that  rival  armed 
with  one  of  the  most  potent  prockictlve  institutions  the  world 
has  ever  seen.    They  would  crush  ludia  and  Algeria,  to  make 
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an  equal  sxipply  of  cotton  with  .the  North,  and,  failing  in  this, 
they  would  crush  slavery  to  bring  the  North  to  a  footing  with 
them ;  but  to  slavery,  without  the  North,  they  have  no  repug- 
nance— on  the  contrary,  if  it  were  to  stand  out  for  itself,  free 
from  the  control  of  any  other  power,  and  were  to  offer  to 
European  States,  upon  fair  terms,  a  full  supply  of  its  com- 
modities, it  would  not  only  not  be  warred  upon,  but  the  South 
would  be  singularly  favored — crowns  would  bend  before 
her — ^kingdpms  and  empires  would  break  a  lance  to  win  the 
emile  of  her  approval,  and,  quitting  her  free  estate,  it  would 
be  in  her  option  to  become  the  bride  of  the  world,  rather 
■than,  as  now,  the  miserable  mistress  of  the  North. 

Nor  will  the  slave  trade  measure  surelv  break  the  Union. 
It  will  deprive  the  North  of  her  preponderance  of  political 
power,  and  it  will  be  opposed,  therefore,  by  political  trades- 
men at  the  North ;  but,  to  the  mercantile  and  commercial  in- 
terests of  that  section,  it  will  give  a  richer  field  for  operations 
than  they  have  ever  dared  to  dream  of.  To  the  manufactur- 
ing interests  it  will  give  the  promise  of  more  abundant  cotton, 
and  of  a  wider  market  for  tneir  fabrics.  It  is  interest,  not 
sentiment  or  opinion,  that  gives  tendency  to  political  action, 
and  these  interests  concurrmg,  can  control  the  North.  The 
people  of  that  section  love  power,  but  only  for  its  profits. 
They  will  take  it,  scheme  for  it,  steal  for  it,  perhaps,  but  they 
will  not  pay  for  it;  and,  if  their  interests  lead  them,  as  their 
interests  will  lead  them  to  concur  with  the  South  in  re-opening 
the  foreign  slave  trade,  they  not  only  will  not  break  the  Union 
on  that  issue,  but  they  will  subsidize  their  venal  representa- 
tives to  press  it  onward ;  and  not  only,  therefore,  will  it  not 
break  the  Union,  but,  in  giving  the  South  the  road  to  political 
security,  it  will  present  tne  only  condition  upon  which  the 
Union  can  be  permitted  to  endure. 

Under  the  influence  of  these  considerations  your  committee 
are  constrained  to  favor  the  re-opening  of  the  foreign  slave 
trade,  and  they  propose,  for  the  adoption  of  this  Convention, 
the  following  resolutions : 

1.  Retolved,  That  tlavery  ia  right,  and  that  being  right,  there  can  be  no 
-wrong  in  the  natural  means  to  its  formation. 

2.  Resolved,  That  it  is  expedient  and  proper  the  foreign  slave  trade  should 
be  re-opened,  and  that  this  Convention  will  lend  its  influence  to  any  legitimate 
measure  to  that  end. 

3.  Resolved,  That  a  committee,  consisting  of  one  from  each  slave  State,  be 
appointed  to  consider  of  the  means,  consistent  with  the  duty  and  obligations 
01  these  States,  for  re-opening  the  foreign  slave-trade,  and  that  they  report 
their  plan  to  the  next  meeting  of  this  Convention. 
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ART.  II.-MR.  eimTER  ON  THE  ENGLISH  NEGRO  APPRENTICE  TRAl 

Wb  reproduce  in  the  pogee  of  the  ReTiew,  a  portion  of  a  speetli  miule  by  j 
Hon.  R.  M.  T.  lIuDter,  in  the  Senate,  March,  1860,  on  the  t«rritorinl  qucfttou. 
Without  wandering  (rotn  tlio  subject  of  debate,  Mr.  Hunter  ha»  elnbornted  tl;«  I 
mojt  thorough  vindication  of  negro  slavery  ever  produced  in  any  ileliber4liy<  I 
body.  It  is  hurd  to  dct^rtnioe  which  are  moet  admirable,  its  learning;  and  re-- 
search,  iu  oltoBte,  cliisel  out,  closeie  language,  its  calm  philosophy,  or  it«  excel-f 
lent  temper. 

Great  RB  h  this  efTort,  it  is  only  one  of  n  series  of  almost  equal  intellectoolf 
feats  displayed  on  the  same  subject  by  Mr.  Hunter,  at  the  eeteion  of  1S5CCJ 
The  extract  which  we  give  has  peculiar  interest  at  this  time,  becaus*  it  «xpof««l 
Uie  gross  hypocrisy  of  England  on  this  whole  subject  of  slavery  and  the  *larfr-l 
trade.  In  the  first  portion  of  the  spcocb  tlte  fitilure  of  West  Indian  emoncipa-i 
tinn  is  portraye<L  lie  then  proceeds  to  show  the  nicaswcs  reeorte'l  to  in  tJi«] 
vain  effort  to  retrieve  her  error. — EDrroa. 

Tlio  Britifili  Government  did  not.  stand  idly  by,  to  belli ild  the 
VTcck  of  those  fine  provinces,  -without  an  effort  to  save  theni.| 
Tbcy  seem  to  have  eupposcd  that  it  was  practicable  to  pro-j 
duce  a  state  of  tilings  in  the  West  Indies  similar  to  wliat  ex-J 
isted  in  tlie  East,  and  endeavored  to  fill  them  with  a  laboring] 
population,  <lrawn  from  tlte  colored  and  inferior  races,  who] 
might  be  c<.tntrollcd  and  managed  by  a  few  whites,  who  would] 
be  enoiij^h  to  oversee  and  officer  the  gang  as  reprc-sentative*] 
of  the  British  people,  to  whom  the  profits  of  this  lab'T  wcraf 
to  accrue.  Accordingly,  they  have  luaile  gi-cat  efforts,  under  1 
the  specious  name  of  inimio;ration,  to  import  laborei's  fhMJiI 
the  Maderia  isles,  from  the  East  Indies,  and  from  tlie  cojijt  ">f  j 
Africa,  so  as  to  supply  the  demand  for  labor  in  the  culture  of  j 
sugar  and  coffee.  The  consequence  has  been,  the  creation  ofj 
a  new  species  of  the  slave-traclc,  equal,  perhaps,  iu  the  horror*! 
of  the  middle  passage,  to  anything  known  Ln  the  old  African  [ 
elave-trade,  before  it  was  made  piracy  by  the  laws  of  most) 
civilized  nations.  Governor  Light,  of  Jamaic^i,  in  a  letter  to  j 
Earl  Grey,  in  1S4S,  informs  liim  of  the  mortality  which  oc- 
curred among  a  set  of  Africans  imported  from  Sierra  Lcouej 
in  the  ship  "  Arabian."  Out  of  two  hundred  and  thirty-eight, 
he  says  twenty-two  died  on  the  passage,  forty-five  were  ini-j 
mediately  ordered  to  the  hosi)ital,  and  the  wliolein  a  wretch- 
ed condition  I  He  rejiorts  that  there  were  one  thousand  one  ] 
hnmired  Africans  in  "the  yard"  (it  will  not  do  to  call  it 
"  baracoon  ")  at  Sierra  Leone,  "  who  appeared  very  sickly.'' 

Ri'pori  of  the  CommiitioHfr*  of  Emigration. 
"Enclosure  3  in  No.  9,  p.  107,  yol.  46. — Of  200  pereona  embarked  on  board  | 
the  Arabian,  22  died  on  the  voyage  ;  46  were  taken  into  tlie  hospital,  vf  whera  i 
17  bad  died ;  and  scarcely  any  expected  to  survive. 
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"Ibid,  107. — All  the  witne«sea  a^ee  in  representing  the  prineipnl  cau»e  to 
have  been  the  state  of  disease  and  debility  in  which  the  Africanii  were  embark- 
ed at  Sierra  Leone.  It  is  said  that  many  of  these  personp,  wlien  takvn  on  board, 
were  ao  weak  tlint  it  was  necessary  to  lift  them  over  thv  biilwiirlis  of  the  re* 
Bel ;  that  some  could  hardly  stand ;  that  their  appearance  wan  thftt,  of  person* 
who  had  been  lately  eick  or  half-atarved — a  suppoaitiou  whivh  eeem.i  to  have 
be«n  partly  sai^ested  by  the  roraoity  with  wbi<]h  lli«y  ate  when  thev  cante  ob 
board ;  and  that  the  deaths  commenced  the  doy  on  which  they  sailed  from 
Sierra  Leoue.  [t  is  also  stat«d  b}'  the  surgeon,  that  their  siukly  state  wai 
noticed  by  him  to  the  emigration  agent,  who,  however,  appears  to  Imve  made 
light  of  it,  by  adding  '  that  the  other  Africans  were  all  that  way  in  ihf  yard.' " 

"  Eiiclosure  2  in  t>o.  9,  p.  105,  ibid. — Speaking  of  fonr  vessels  engaged  in  thit 
baginess:  'We  regret  to  state  that,  iu  all  these  vesaeb,  except  only  the 
Morayshire,  a  considerable  mortality  has  taken  place.' " 

But,  Mr.  President,  one  would  suppose  that  tin's  new  speciea 
of  the  slave-trade  would  have  at  least  diuunig.hed  the  other,  I 
which  has  so  lonj;  and  anxiously  engaged  the  attention  oi 
philanthropists.     But  so  tar  from  this  being  true,  the  documeuta 
prove  couclusi  vely  that  this  trade  ha^ increjvsed  greai  ly  i n  extent 
and  with  aggi'avated  horroi-g.    An  extract  from  the  London  i 
Times,  to  be  tound  in  tlio  number  of  the  Democratic  Review  to  ' 
to  wliich  I  havebefure  referred,  and  taken  from  ofhcial  sources, 
proves  that  trade  to  be  vastly  on  the  increase,  and  that  it  is  in- 
creased or  dimiiiitjhcd  in  a  ratio  corre=(ponding  very  nearly  with  | 
the  rise  and  fall  in  the  price  of  sugar.     Wherever  we  turn,  then, 
the  experiment  proves  itself  to  have  been  disastrous  or  illu- 
sory ;  nor  has  it  even  attained  that  abstract  good,  for  which  so 
much  of  human  happiness  and  social  prosperity  were  sacri- 
ficed.   The  .iVfricans — the  laboring  class — are  not,  in  fact,  free ; 
they  have  changed  masters,  and  changed  to  their  own  disad- 
vantage.   Tliey  are  no  longer  the  slaves  of  one  master,  but  of  ] 

many.    They  belong  to  an  abstract  being — the  Government 

and  have  gained  nothing  by  the  change  of  owners.     I  f<jimd 
that,  in  all  the  schemes  for  relief  from  the  planters  theinselvea 
tliey  proposed  additional  restrictions  to  enforce  the  labor  of 
the  ex-apjirentices.     I  saw,  too,  that  Earl  Grey  felt  the  necea-| 
sity  for  tliie,  and  was  willing  to  do  what  he  could,  witliout. 
oftending   jnildic  sentiment  at  home,  to  attain  this  object ; 
and  it  occurred  to  me  to  see  what  were  tlio  existing  regula-j 
tions  whicli  had  proved  80  inadequate.     I  found  them  stria- 
gent  enough;  and  as  a  specimen,  I  present  you  with  an  ex- 
tract from  the  iii-st  section  of  the  law  passed  from  Jamaica; 
and  there  is  a  general  similarity  in  all  those  laws.    Uore  it 
is,  %ir : 

"See  ToIam«49,  page  I,  5  Vietoria,  cap.  43;  pMsed  Jannary  14,  1843,  for 
ifiunaiea.      First  section  prescribes,    that  if  a  servant   he  guilty   of  certaio. 
offences  therein  specified,   or  shall  be  guilty  of  any  other  inicioonduct,  mia- [ 
carriage,   misdemeanor,  or  ill-behavior,  in  his  or  her  service,  or  iu  the  e»«] 
ecutinn    thereof,   or  otherwise,   rewpcoting   the   same,    every    suoli    offender,! 
OD  conviction  thereof  before  any  two  or  more  ju»tieea  of  the  ncace  of  the  i>aridi 
or  preciact  wbere  asy  sucb  offence  shall  be  committed,  or  wtiere  >uch  Mnrant 
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Elmll  be  found,  sliall.  bI  the  iliscretion  of  U»e  Miid  ju»tico«,  forfeit  and  pny  a  fin« 
or  penalty  not  exoecdini;  three  pounds,  or  be  eotntnitled  to  the  comnioo  juil  or 
houso  uf  corri'OtioD  of  the  taid  paruh,  there  to  be  iniprisoned  ouly,  or  to  b« 
imprisoned  and  k«?pl  to  hard  labor  for  auy  term  not  exceeding  thirty  duya." 

These  wlute  justiceB,  members  of  the  ruling  race,  have  tlie 
right  to  punish  tliese  laborers,  not  only  for  sixicitied  offences, 
but  for  the  very  definite  crimes  of  *'  misconcliict,  miscarriage, 
misdecjcanor,  or  ill-behaviur."  Tliey  may  keep  them,  too, 
at  "  hard  labor."  How,  if  it  be  not  by  the  lash,  or  some 
greater  jihybical  punishment?  Mr.  President,  tliese  unfortu- 
nate wretches  are,  iu  truth,  slaves  still ;  but  ours  is  a  elavcry 
more  efficient  and  happier  thaji  theirs,  in  the  precise  propor- 
tion that  the  individual  management  of  a  tarm  or  a  factory 
would  be  better  than  that  of  a  government  through  its  agents. 
It  is  oIivIkus  from  all  this,  sir,  that  these  beautiful  islands  are 
fast  falling  into  waste,  and  their  colored  inhabitants  re-lapsing 
into  barbaritm.  It  is  plain,  too,  that  the  public  authorities, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  see  and  feel  these  facts ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  they  would  gladly  retrace  their  steps,  if  public 
opinion  would  i>ermit,  and  such  a  step  were  possible.  It 
would  be  reflecting  upon  the  power  of  observation — upunlho 
wisdiuii  nf  their  governors — to  suppose  otln'i-wise.  Those 
beautiful  islands  of  our  eastern  sea,  were  adorned  after  the 
cunningost  pattern  of  nature,  for  the  delightful  abodes  of 
civilized  man.  lias  Great  Britain  a  moral  right  to  withhold 
them  from  the  uses  of  civilization,  and  devote  them  to  per- 
pettial  waste  and  barbHrism  ?  Any  civilized  nation  which 
had  the  power,  would  have  the  same  right  to  wrest  those 
islands  from  her  leaden  rule,  and  dedicate  them  to  the  pur- 
poses of  civilized  man,  that  she  had  tL>  take  this  continent 
from  the  liulians  who  once  possessed  it.  The  Indian  occop*- 
tion  was  more  hopeful  and  happier,  than  such  a  rule  as  the 
present  promises  to  be,  in  those  beautiful  but  misused  and 
ruined  colonies. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  presented  you  with  no  exagj^erated 
picture  (»f  the  results  of  this  experiment  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment. Can  any  man,  from  mere  abstract  considerations  ol' 
right  and  wrong,  pronounce  a  measure,  which  leads  to  such 
consequences,  to  have  been  good  and  projier  ?  Is  tbere  a 
philanthropist  in  all  the  land,  who  would  risk  a  repetition  of 
such  measures,  with  the  teachings  of  this  experience  before 
him  ?  Suppose  that,  in  1S33,  AlVican  slavery  had  been  abol- 
ished all  ovL-r  the  world — in  the  colonies  of  France  and  Spain, 
in  Brazil,  in  the  United  States,  wherever,  in  short,  it  existed — 
what  woidd  liave  been  the  consequences  to  mankind  J  Why, 
eir,  cotton  and  sugar  would  have  tbsapjieared  as  staples  in  tlio 
markets  of  the  world.    I  do  not  pause  to  calctdate  the  effects 
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of  fiucli  a  measure  upon  the  internal  concerns  of  the  societies 
in  which  slavery  existed.  I  ask  how  such  a  policy  would 
kave  operated  upon  the  world  at  large  ?  No  cotton !  No 
sugar!  But  little  coffee,  and  less  tobacco!  Why,  how 
many  people  would  thus  have  been  stricken  rudely  and  at 
once  from  the  census  of  the  world  ?  An  intelligent  member 
from  Alabama,  in  a  recent  and  striking  letter  to  his  constitu- 
ents, has  said,  that  the  entire  loss  of  one  cotton  crop  in  the 
United  States  would  produce  more  misery  and  ruin  in  Europe 
than  any  two  of  Napoleon's  most  destructive  campaigns.     He 

E resented  truth  in  a  striking,  but  not  an  exaggerated,  form. 
r  there  be  any  reliance  to  be  placed  upon  the  English  statis- 
tics, as  to  their  interest  in  tlie  cotton  manufacture,  there  are 
more,  probably  far  more,  white  people  out  of  the  Southern 
States,  whose  subsistence  depends  absolutely  upon  the  cotton 
croDj  than  there  are  in  those  States  themselves.  Such  a  blow 
to  tne  human  race  was  never  dreamed  or  imagined  as  would 
have  been  struck,  had  the  philanthropists  of  Exeter  Hall  pos- 
sessed the  power  of  legislating  for  the  world  in  1833,  when 
they  accomplished,  so  far  as  the  British  Government  was  con- 
cerned, the*  object  of  their  wishes. 

But,  Mr.  President,  the  philanthropists  of  our  day  refuse  to 
regard  measures  in  the  gross  ;  they  refuse  to  take  the  test  of 
experience,  but  insist  upon  recurrmg  to  simpler  propositions, 
and  what  they  call  fundamental  principles.  Slavery,  they 
say,  is  abhorrent  to  the  conscience  of  every  right-minded 
man;  it  is  repugnant  to  the  best  feelings  of  our  nature,- and 
a  matter  as  to  which  it  is  now  too  late  in  the  day  to  reason. 
I  know,  sir,  that  these  ideas  have  become  so  common,  that 
they  are  now  matters  rather  of  sentiment  than  of  opinion,  and 
the  harder  to  combat  for  that  reason.  And  yet  it  is  an  ab- 
straction upon  which  no  one  acts,  or  can  act,  at  home.  What 
is  slavery,  Mr.  President?  This  question  has  been  asked 
here  before,  and  never  answered  as  yet ;  for  answer  it  who 
may,  he  will  find  that  the  definition  will  embrace  evils  which 
exist  at  home.  I  shall  be  told,  perhaps,  that  it  is  "  involun- 
tary servitude,"  and  that  invohmtary  servitude,  except  for 
crime,  is  abhorrent  to  God  and  man.  Why,  sir,  involuntary 
servitude  exists  in  the  only  government  which  we  know  cer- 
tainly to  be  of  Divine  origin — I  mean,  sir,  the  family  govern- 
ment. Tlie  child  is  subject  to  the  father  throughout  the  world, 
and  according  to  our  practice,  for  m6re  than  a  third  of  his 
life ;  the  father  is  the  head,  and  rules  the  household.  It  is 
true,  that  this  government  is  tempered  by  natural  aftections 
and  instincts,  which  soften  and  endear  it  to  its  subjects  ;  but 
is  not  the  establishment  on  a  Southern  plantation  a  modifica- 
tion and  extension  of  the  same  family  government  ?    The  ties 
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I   wbich  bind  tliem  togetlier  are  not  so  clo&e,  nor  tlie  affections 
I   60  warm,  as  in  the  family  proper ;  but  still  tbose  ties  are  far 
I   closer,  and  those  affectious  far  warmer,  than  persons  imagine^ 
I   who  have  no  actual  knowledge  of  the  relation  between  master 
I   and  slave,  as  it  exists  in  the  South.    But  what  is  involontarj 
servitude — what  is  slavery — as  I  asked  before  ?    I  know  of  no 
voluntary  servitude,  except  the  labor  of  love.     The  sociaUsts 
I    tells  ns  that  the  institution  of  wages  is  an  institution  of  elavery ; 
r    and  surely  all  servitude  for  wages  is  involuntary,  and  there- 
fore a  state  of  slavery,  according  to  the  common  delinition. 
We  serve  for  wages,  to  avoid  something  which  is  more  paia- 
ful  to  us  than  serving  another ;  and  npon  what  other  princi- 
i   pie  is  it  that  the  African  works  for  us  ?    Will  any  man  pretend 
I   to  say  tliat  the  servitude  of  the  labtn-er,  in  the  crowded  popu- 
I   lations  of  Europe,  is  voluntary  ?     Go  into  the  English  colliery, 
I   and  tell  me  if  those  boys  who  are  hitched  to  carts  by  dog 
I    chains,  to  draw  coals,  through  the  dark,  damp,  and  narrow 
I   passages  of  tlie  pits,  are  viduntary  servants  ;  if  those  women 
I   ^vho  toil  like  beasts  of  burden,  without  even  the  blankets  tliat 
I  /cover  the  coacli-horee,  are  voluntary  servants  ;  if  those  beings 
p/  who  know  nothing  of  the  most  essential  truths  of  religion — 
/  nothing  of  the  most  common  facts  in  human  history,  who  pass 
/  throngli  life,  knowing  nothing,  caring  nothing,  and  fearing 
I   nothing,  but  the  task-master's  edict  and  the  task-master's  lasb — 
I    for  it  seems  the  lash  is  used  there,  too — are  to  be  considered  ae 
I    Bervingless  from  compulsion  than  our  Southeni  slaves?  In  point 
I    of  moral  culture,  and  physical  comfort,  who  can  doubt  that  the 
1    Southom  slave  is  the  superior?  But  it  may  be  said,  that,  tliat  «.;on- 
dition  of  tlie  father  is  not  inherited  by  the  son;  heb.-  -ta 

chance  to  rise  above  the  social  position  of  tbose  li  an 

he  sprung.  A  chance  to  rise  above  this  condition  !  The 
child  inherits  it  as  certaiidy  from  its  parent*,  by  the  f(.»rce  of 
circumstances,  as  if  it  descended  to  him  by  positive  law. 
What  chance  has  tbe  child  for  moral  cultnro,  or  &(.tcial  ad- 
vancement, who  is  sent  to  labor  at  six,  eight,  or  ten  years  of 
age,  aud  labors  twelve,  fourteen,  or  sixteen  hours  a  day,  m  a 
living  fixture  to  a  spinning  machine.  Chosen,  because  Lis 
limbs  are  supple,  and  his  will  obedient,  he  winds  and  turns 
amid  the  machinery,  nntil  his  limbs  grow  crooked,  and  his 
body  becomes  misshapen  and  defonned.  A  victim  to  preroa- 
tnre  vice  and  sordid  ignorance,  what  can  ho  hope,  except  to 
tread  the  weary  round  trodden  by  his  father  before  lam — 
from  the  cradle  to  the  factory — from  the  factory  to  the  poor- 
house — aud  the  poor-bouse  to  the  grave  ?  Tlie  Soutlicm  nlave 
has  a  far  better  chance  to  become  a  free  man,  b\  'u- 

tiou,  than  tlic  child  of  the  lowest  class  of  English  la 
to  rise  above  the  condition  of  his  father. 
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Mr.  President,  if  we  recognize  no  law  as  obligatory,  and  no 
government  as  legitimate,  which  authorizes  involuntary  ser- 
vitude, we  shall  be  forced  to  consign  the  world  to  anarchj ; 
for  no  government  has  yet  existed,  which  did  not  recognize 
and  eniorce  involuntary  servitude  for  other  causes  than  crime. 
To  destroy  that,  we  must  destroy  all  inequality  in  property  ; 
for  as  long  as  these  differences  exist,  there  will  be  an  involun- 
tary servitude  of  man  to  man.  Your  socialist  is  the  true  ab- 
olitionist, and  he  only  fully  understands  his  mission.  Sir,  it 
is  well  that  we  should  consider  where  these  abolition  doctrines 
will  lead  us.  The  property-holder  of  the  North  may  expe- 
rience no  inconvenience  from  them  &&  yet ;  but  his  time  will 
come — sooner  or  later,  it  must  come.  There  are  schoolmas- 
ters' already  abroad  in  the  North,  who  understand  their  mis- 
sion, and  know  how  to  estimate  the  force  of  the  machinery 
by  which  the  institutions  of  property  are  to  be  shaken  and 
disturbed.  But  it  is  said  that  the  public  opinion  of  tlie  world 
is  against  us,  and  therefore  it  is  useless  to  argue  this  question 
of  slavery.  What  if  public  opinion  is  against  us  ?  if  it  be 
wrong,  may  we  not  take  issue  with  it  ?  The  public  opinion 
of  the  world  is  against  republican  government ;  shall  we 
abandon,  therefore,  our  institutions,  or  shall  we  not  seek 
to  revolutionize  it — as  to  some  extent  we  have  done — by 
the  force  of  our  example  and  precept  ?  But  ifi  it  true  that 
the  opinion  of  the  world  is  against  slavery  ?  There  is  not 
a  civilized  nation  upon  the  globe — certainly  none  of  con- 
sequence— which  has  not  tolerated  slavery  through  the  greater 
period  of  its  existence.  There  is  not  a  nation  ot  antiquih*,  or 
of  mediaeval  Europe,  in  which  slavery  did  not  exist.  From 
the  earliest  dawn  of  human  history,  up  to  the  present  period, 
a  majority  of  mankind  have  recognized  its  legality. 

At  the  time  of  the  decision  m  the  Somerset  case.  Lord 
Mansfield  said  that  Lord  Hardwicke  had  declared  in  1749, 
that— 

"  He  did  not  conceive  bat  that  a  man  might  still  become  a  villain  in  gross  by 
confessing  himself  such  in  open  court." 

Dr.  Dunning  said  in  arguing  the  Somerset  case : 

"  If  uiy  learned  brother,  the  sergeaRt,  or  other  gentlemen  who  argued  on 
the  supposed  subject  of  freedom,  will  go  through  an  operation  my  reading 
assures  me  will  be  sufficient  for  that  purpose,  I  shall  claim  them  as  property. 

In  tlie  argument  of  that  case,  it  was  admitted  on  all  hands, 
that  coUiere  in  Scotland  could  be  sold  for  life,  along  with  the 
mines.  But  Great  Britain  herself  recognized  African  slavery 
in  her  colonies  at  that  time,  and  up  to  1833  ;  and  now,  sir, 
slavery  is  reco^ized  in  the  Russian,  tlie  Austrian,  the  Spanish 
dominions,  in  Brazil,  in  the  United  States — in  short,  in  gov- 
ernments embracing  a  majority  of  the  civilized  world.    But 
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1 1  ehftll  pursue  this  question  of  human  rights  no  further.    I 

have  entered  iuto  it  time  far  for  the  purpose  of  eliowing  that 

our  rights  might  be  accorded  to  us,  without  giving  iust  catise 

of  oif'ence  even  to  the  most  fastidious  conscience,     I  uave  heen 

I  endeavoring  to  prove  that  these  abstract   jiririciples,   which 

'have  led  to  attaclcs  upon  our  social  organization^  in  the  South, 

if  faithfully  pni-sued,  must  cause  the  overthrow  of  every  exiat- 

ling  goveriunent.     But   be  this   as   it  may — be   the  jmhlic 

opinion  of  the  NortJi  or  of  the  world  wliatever  it  may — our 

( constitutional  rights  cannot,  and  ought  not,  to  be  affected  by 

such  con8i<leration8.     It  is  so  nominated  in  the  bond,  and  wo 

are  entitled  to  the  faithful  ])erformance  of  all  the  stipulations 

in  that  contract.     If  obligations,  higher  than  the  Constitution, 

I  forbid  you  to  fulfill  its  stipulations,  then  yon  are  bonna  in 

I  honor  t<i  say  the  contract  into  which  we  nave  entered  is  im- 

I provident;   oiu*  consciences  forbid   us  to  execute  what  we 

I  nave  engaged  to  do ;  we  have  no  ritjht,  therefore,  to  hold  you 

\  to  your  engagements :  let  ub  then  dissolve  the  contract,  oiid 

I  give  and  obtain  a  mutual  discharge. 

But,  Mr.  President,  can  this  Union  be  ]>re6erved,  if  the 
South  is  to  be  denied  an  equal  right  to  participate  in  its  ad- 
vantages i  Can  it  last,  if  this  warfare  upon  the  property  and 
peace  of  the  South  is  to  continue?  Can  it  endure,  if  the 
South,  on  account  of  its  social  organization,  is  to  be  put  under 
the  ban  of  the  empire,  and  excluded  from  a  participation  in 
the  riffht  to  acquire  power  and  importance,  because  of  its 
alleged  inferiority  ?  Sir,  it  requires  but  little  knowledge  of 
luunaii  nature,  or  of  the  operations  of  interest  upon  the  human 
heart,  to  answer  these  questions.  It  cannot  hist,  uidess  some- 
I  thing  is  done  to  settle  these  differences,  and  comnose  tlie 
Btrife  which  so  nuhappily  agitates  us.  I  know  it  has  been 
6aid  that  disunion  is  a  remedy  for  nothing;  that  there  can  be 
no  dissolution  of  this  Union  ;  and  he  who,  under  any  cireum- 
stances,  could  ]>roj>ose  it,  would  be  guilty  of  treason.  Why, 
Mr.  President,  are  not  these  mere  figures  of  rhetoric?  Can 
any  man  seriously  believe  that  there  are  no  causes  for  which 
he  himself  would  seek  to  dissolve  this  Union?  Is  it  supposed 
that  men  grown,  sensible  men,  would  be  doterreu  frcira 
defending  their  indispensable  rights  and  liberties  by  the  fear 
of  such  epithets  ?  If  the  majority  will  not  be  deterred  from 
tlirowing  down  the  constitutional  defences  of  the  weak,  by 
I  the  fear  of  a  dissolution  of  the  Union,  why  should  the  op]>res»- 
ed  be  restrained  l)y  that  fear  from  defending  their  rights} 
Suppose  a  majority  in  this  Government  were  to  establi^h  a 
desp'otism,  an  autocrat,  at  the  other  end  of  the  avenue,  are 
there  not  States,  East,  West,  North,  and  South,  that,  under 
snch  circumstances,  woiUd  feel  it  to  be  their  dntj  to  separate 
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from  Buch  a  Union — ^peaceably  if  they  could,  forcibly  if  they 
must?  Or  suppose  a  sectional  majority  should  ffovern  here, 
without  regard  to  the  limitations  of  the  Constitution,  plunder- 
ing and  oppressing  the  weaker  section  constantly,  and  at  dis- 
cretion— in  such  a  case,  would  not  that  minority  be  bound, 
by  every  consideration  of  honor  and  self-preservation,  to  dis- 
solve their  connection  with  such  a  Union,  peaceably  if  they 
could,  forcibly  if  they  must?  Could  it  be  treason,  in  such  a 
case,  to  take  sides  with  your  native  State  ?  Is  there  a  man 
here  whose  heart,  in  sucn  an  event,  would  not  prompt  him  to 
stand  by  his  mother,  long  before  he  could  take  counsel  of  his 
head  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  step  ? 

Sir,  if  Virginia  should  ever  think  it  her  duty  to  seperate 
from  this  Confederacy — and  may  God  forever  avert  the  neces- 
sity for  such  a  step  ! — I  should  not  hesitate  as  to  whom  mv 
allegiance  is  due.  Should  she  give  the  word  of  command  1 
Bhall  know  her  voice  amid  a  thousand,  and  follow  wherever 
she  may  lead.  I  may  be  anxious  as  to  the  consequences,  but 
I  can  never  doubt  tnat  it  is  my  duty  to  obey.  It  is  to  the 
sovereign  body  of  her  people  that  my  allegiance  is  due,  and 
it  is  for  them  to  bind  or  loose  the  tie  which  unites  me  to,  or 
separates  me  from,  any  government  to  which  I  am  subject 
at  present.  I  owe  duties  to  this  Government,  because,  by  the 
assent  of  Virginia,  it  is  for  certain  purposes  the  Government 
of  Virginia ;  but  she  who  bound  me  can  loose  me  when  she 
chooses  to  sever  the  tie. 

J3ut,  Mr.  President,  this  is  an  unwelcome  topic.  I  have 
been  hurried  into  it  by  the  announcement  of  doctrines  so  con- 
trary to  all  that  I  learned  in  youth,  to  all  the  opinions  of  my 
manhood,  and  so  contrary  to  the  sentiments  which  I  would 
transmit  to  those  who  shall  come  after  me,  that  I  could  not 
forbear  seizing  this  occasion  to  protest  against  them.  Mr. 
President,  there  are  two  classes  ot  the  friends  of  Union — the 
one  who  see  dangers  which  threaten  it,  and  give  warning  of 
their  existence  that  they  may  be  averted — and  another  who 
will  acknowledge  the  existence  of  no  danger  capable  of  de- 
stroying the  Union,  and  thus  lull  those  who  conduct  the  Gov- 
ernment into  a  false,  and  it  may  be,  a  fatal  security.  It  will 
be  for  posterity  to  determine  who  were  the  best  friends  of  the 
Union.  I  will  preserve,  if  I  can,  the  public  peace  and  the 
union  of  the  States ;  but  higher  than  the  public  peace,  higher 
than  the  Union  even,  I  prize  the  indispensable  rights  and 
liberties  of  my  native  State.  Short  of  these  last,  I  would 
make  any  sacrifice  to  save  the  former.  I  am  a  friend  of 
peace — my  heart  is  natually  averse  to  strife.  There  is  no 
one  who  contemplates  with  more  satisfaction  than  I  do  the 
spectacle  of  peace — ^peace  which  reigns  in  sunshine,  almost 
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unbroken  by  a  shadow  throughout  the  boundarie^ol^ffl^ 
miglity  Coulbdcracj.     But  whon  I  sec  so  little  appreciation 
cf  the  true  magnitude  of  the  dangers  which  threaten   ns,  I 
cannot  but  foci  anxious  and  apprehensive.     It  is  not  my  pur- 

'  pose  to  alarm,  but  it  is  my  duty  to  warn,  those  witli  wnom  I 
am  counselling,  that  there  is  danger ;  and  although  I  hope 
for  a  sale  exit,  I  do  not  very  well  see  ray  way  out  of  it. 

This,  sir,  is  a  question  which  I  take  no  pleasure  in  aa;itating 
— ^I  would  avoia  it,  if  I  could  do  so  consistently  with  duty. 
I  never  speak  upon  it,  if  I  can  help  it;  but  avoid  it  I  cannot 

" — it  meets  me  wherever  1  go ;  in  whatever  business  I  under- 
take, it  presents  itself  as  the  subject  tliat  will  be  uppermost. 

,  It  is  like  the  plague  of  darkness  that  rested  on  the  land  of 
Egypt.  It  pervades  the  world  without — 'it  fills  the  home 
"Witlim.  It  veils  the  political  horizon  from  the  rising  to  the 
Betting  sun ;  it  obscures  the  cheerful  light  of  the  domestic 

'  fire ;  it  darkens  faces  which  Lave  never  known  before  the 
shadow  of  an  abiding  sorrow ;  and  if  it  does  not  fill  the  Amer- 
ican mind  with  ai>preheusion,  it  disturbs  and  distracts  it.  It 
is  the  word  on  every  li[i,  and  the  thought  in  evoiy  mind.  I 
6ee  uofliing  better  to  do  than  to  discuss  the  question  fully.  It 
ifi  hero — let  us  deal  with  it  at  once.  Let  us  see  in  what  ro- 
Bpects  we  can  agree,  in  what  we  cannot  concur;  and  if,  un- 
happily, we  cannot  adjust  the  controversy  ourselves,  then  we 
must  make  up  the  issue,  argue  it  fully,  and  present  it  fairly, 
and  as  calmly  as  we  can,  to  the  American  people.  I  shall 
await  their  verdict  with  mucla  of  hope,  if  not  witli  entire  con- 

■  fidence.  Tlie  question  will  go  then  to  eveiy  fireside;  it  will 
be  discussed  by  every  head  of  a  household  as  a  matter  of  the 
highest  political  interest  to  the  family  ;  and  the  verdict  which 
will  then  bo  rendei'ed,  will  lie  nnjre  momentous  in  its  conse- 
quences to  mankind,  than  any  whioli  a  people  have  ever  pro- 
nounced. Should  it  bo  just  and  temperate — sliould  it  be  of  a 
character  to  settle  all  dUTereuces  and  compose  strife — I,  and 

'  all  who  witness  it,  will  feel  that  the  problem  of  man's  capacity 
for  self-goveniment  has  been  fully  solved  by  the  American . 
mind,  and,  what  is  better,  the  American  heart — a  mind  which 

''  has  proved  itself  capable  of  pureuing  truth,  and  a  heart  which 
has  shown  that  it  was  animated  by  feelings  of  justice,  and 
the  kindly  emotions  of  frateraal  atToctioii. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  says  he  will 

'  not  pause  to  consider  upon  what  fragment  of  the  wreck  he  is 
to  float  away.  Sir,  I  wish  ho  may  always  have  the  whole 
ship  to  sustain  him,  aud  that  the  stately  hull  with  which  he  is 

I  so  identified  in  fame,  may  neither  dissolve  into  frugmeats, 
nor  float  away  in  parcels.  And  yet,  sir,  I  feel  more  anxious — 
more  apprehensive  for  its  safety,  than  he  seems  to  do,  because, 
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erhaps,  I  am  in  a  sitnation  more  exposed  to  danger.  But 
le  should  recollect  that  things  have  changed,  and  are  changing, 
since  the  crew  first  were  sliipped.  We  nave  lost  sight  of  the 
old  landmark.  K  there  be  a  voice  to  command,  we  hear  it 
not — a  hand  to  steer,  we  see  it  not.  Distrust  and  suspicion 
are  fast  taking  the  place  of  the  generous  confidence  which 
used  to  animate  the  crew ;  a  portion  of  them  have  been  told 
that  they  were  to  have  no  common  interest  in  the  voyage — 
to  share  in  nothing  but  its  labors,  its  perils,  and  difficulties ; 
and  this,  too,  when  the  night  and  the  storm  are  gathering 
around,  and  an  unknown  sea  is  before  us.  Is  there  no  danger 
of  driving  them  to  despair  ?  What  if  they  should  refuse  to 
touch  a  rope,  to  hand  a  yard,  to  furl  a  sail  ?  Will  you  threaten 
them  with  the  pains  and  die  penalties  of  the  mutiny  act? 
What  if  you  do — if  you  should  apply  force — if  you  should 
overwhelm  and  master  them  ?  How  long  afterward  before 
the  winds  and  the  waves  would  master  you  ?  No,  sir ;  it  is 
not  thus  that  the  ship  is  to  be  saved.  With  united  hearts, 
with  united  hands,  with  united  counsels,  wo  can  and  ought  to 
save  the  ship,  the  crew,  and  every  hope  and  promise  with 
which  it  is  ueighted.  We  may  save  mankind,  whose  gaze  is 
upon  us,  the  pain  of  beholding  the  spectacle  of  so  vast  a 
wreck,  upon  each  fragment  of  which  some  portion  of  the  crew 
would  indeed  float  away,  but  each  upon  its  separate  course, 
and  to  a  destiny  all  unknown. 

We  can  and  ought  to  settle  this  contest  upon  the  principles 
of  justice  and  of  the  Constitution — not,  sir,  by  any  half-way 
compromise,  which  would  cover  up  and  conceal  the  difficulty 
without  removing  it.  Such  patchwork  would  be  illusory,  and 
invite  false  hopes,  whose  disappointment  would  increase  the 
bitterness  of  the  dispute,  when  it  was  again  renewed.  The 
one  party  or  the  other  might  find  some  supposed  ground  for 
charges  of  bad  faith,  and  thus  new  elements  of  strife  might 
"  embroil  the  fray."  On  the  contrary,  a  just  settlement  is  a 
long  settlement;  it  is  good  to-day,  and  as  good  to-morrow,  or 
a  hundred  years  hence.  Is  it  too  much,  then,  Mr.  President, 
for  the  South  to  ask,  that  this  Government  should  not  be  con- 
verted, eitlier  directly  or  indirectly,  into  an  instrument  of 
warfare  on  her  peace  and  her  property  ?  Is  it  too  much  for 
her  to  ask  to  be  permitted  to  take  her  seat  at  the  board  of 
family  counsel,  without  being  received  with  taunts,  insults, 
and  dennnciation  ?  Is  it  extravagant  in  her  to  expect  that 
the  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  inserted  for  her  protection, 
and  because  it  was  the  condition  upon  wliich  alone  the  Union 
could  be  formed,  should  be  executed,  not  according  to  their 
letter  merely,  but  in  spirit  and  in  truth  ?  And  last,  but  not 
least,  does  she  seek  more  than  the  Constitution  guaranties, 
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wlicn  slie  asks  that  the  property  of  every  description  of  each 
[and  all  the  citizens  of  tlie  United  States  Bhouhihi'  protected 
>y  tlie  General  Oorernnient,  wherever  its  jurisdiction  is  p.ira- 
jiount,  and  its  flajr  floats  as  the  sole  emhloni  of  human  anthor- 
[ity  ?     Can  tliie  hu^t  be  refused,  except  hy  a  denial  of  the  right 
t  property?     Now,  sir,  what  is  there  in  all  this  to  offend  the 
idl-settled  opinions,  or  even  the  plansihle  prejudices,  of  any 
i^e  portion  of  our  fellow-citizens?     We  do  not  ask  them  to 
establish  a  new  state  of  things,  or  to  create  anything  w^^ich 
did  not  exist  before;  but  to  recognize  facts,  and  to  acknowl- 
edge obligations  created,  not  by  ourselves,  but  by  our  futheru, 
■when  they  formed  this  Union,  to  which  we  are  all  attached. 
iTV'e  ask  for  peaee  and  justice  :  is  this  too  nuich  for  one  man — 
for  one  brother — to  expect  of  another?    Can  the  Southern 
Itates  exirft  as  the  tymft:dt  raUd  etjuah  of  tlie  Northern  with 
less  than  this?     Mr.  President,  I  am  deeply  anxious  to  settle 
hese  exciting  questions  peaceably  and  iiarmonion&ly,  not 
)nly  now,  but  for  ever,  if  any  satisfactory  settlement  could 
)e  made  so  penniment.     For  this  purpose,  I  am  willing  to 
Racriticc  feeling,  pride  of  opinion — if  t  have  it — interests,  even, 
[itf  not  of  ton  itnportant  a  character — anything,  in  short,  which 
can  do  consistently  with  the  honor  and  safetv  of  my  cm- 
|«t,itHonts.     But  there  is  one  thing  I  never  will  (fo;  I  will  not 
'aacrilice  those  rights  which  are  noceseary  to  protect  the  liber- 
ties of  my  native  State,  be  tlie  coniiet^uences  of  that  refusal 
what  they  may.     But,  sir,  I  exhaust  myself,  and  weary  the 
Jenate.     1  will  pursue  the  subject  no  farther. 


APJ.  IJI.-WASllLNGTUN  CITl'. 

TuE  town  is  as  natural  as  the  country,  for  "it  is  not  good 
ffor  man  to  live  ahme."     In  the  earliest  dawn  of  human  hi&. 
tory,  we  rind  men  engaged  in  building  cities  as  The  tirst  net 
fill  colinii/.ing  tiud  settlijig  new  countries.     So  nniversnl  with 
fjcivilizcd  races  has  been  this  procedure,  that  it  must  be  a  mat- 
ter of  instinct  and  necessity,  rather  than  of  choice,  taste,  or 
judgiueiit.    Cities  are  but  human  hives  and  honeyconibe,  and 
[as  much  the  natural  residences  of  nmn  as  the  latter  are  of 
tjbees.     Wo  have  the  Jiiost  singular^  concurrent,  and  abundant 
jvideuce  of  this  theory  in  the  words  descriptive  of  town  and 
Bouutry,  in  niany  ancient  and  inodoin  languagi'S.    Polileness. 
jolitics,  policy,  jKility,  are  all  derivetl  fnmi  "yW*^,"  the  Greek 
[tvord  for  city.     Citizen,  civility,  and  civilization,  from  the 
aitiii  term  for  (.-ity,  as,  also,  "urbane"  and  "urbanity."     In- 
deed, "r/('/to«"  nu-ant  as  well  a  city  as  a  State,  showing  tliat 
the.Kotuans,  like  the  Greeks,  considered  the  country  as  the 
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mere  appendage  or  appurtenance  of  the  metropolitan  town. 
"  Metropolis''  means  tlio  "niotlier  city,"  and  is  exactly  equiva- 
lent to  our  "mother  country ;"  for  it  was  tlie  cities,  in  ancient 
times,  that  sent  out  all  colonies.  Rustic  and  rusticity,  terras 
of  depreciation,  come  from  the  Latin  "r</.'»,"  the  country. 

The  Greek  philosophere,  in  their  works  on  Government, 
treat  the  city  as  the  state,  and  tlio  practices  of  the  Greeks  cor- 
responded with  the  doctrines  of  the  philosophers.  Phenicia 
ami  Carthaf^e  were,  also,  ruero  city  states;  and,  for  many 
ages,  no  doubt,  iiabylou  constituted,  iu  groat  measure,  the 
strength  of  Persia. 

In  readinj;  Ueroditus  and  Homer,  nothing  excites  more 
surprise  and  adniiriition  than  the  hundreds  of  little  indepen- 
dent nationalities  about  and  amuiid  the  Levant.  A  highly 
civilized  and  wealthy  metropolis,  with  a  suiall,  half-civilized, 
territory  about  it,  then  constituted  a  nation. 

The  vitality  of  cities  has  been  as  remarkable  as  their  influ- 
ence on  human  destiny.  Athens,  Rome,  and  Jerusalem,  are 
older  than  tlie  annals  of  accredited  histor}' ;  and  Thebes  and 
Nineveh,  though  lifeless,  are  still  grand  and  beautiful  corpses, 
less  changed  in  physical  outlines  than  the  mummies  of  Egypt, 
or  the  coimtry  that  surrounds  them.  Neither  the  sands  of  tiio 
desert,  nor  the  inundations  of  the  Tigris  or  the  Nile,  have 
etfaced  their  beauty,  or  diminished  the  interest  which  they  ex- 
cite. Tlie  palatial  towns  of  Italy,  built  of  ever-during  marble, 
and  peopled  thick  M'ith  innumerable  chaste  and  lovoly  speci- 
mens of  ancient  and  medieval  art,  attract  many  thousands  of 
travellers,  whose  expenditures  constitute  the  chief  means  of 
snbsistence  for  the  present  indolent  populations.  Taking  a 
inere  materialistic  and  economic  view  of  tlie  subject,  those 
cities  and  their  costly  specimens  of  art,  were,  like  the  pyra- 
mids and  hecatomba  of  Egypt,  good  pecuniary  investments; 
for,  throughout  all  time,  they  will  constitute  the  chief  wealth 
of  Italy.  Ihit  great  cities,  their  history  and  their  relics,  have 
answered  a  far  nobler  jairpose  in  Greece.  They  delivered  her 
from  the  barbarian  rule  of  the  Ottoman,  by  the  interest  and 
the  eymi)athy  which  they  enlisted  in  her  cause.  Ryron  is  but 
a  noble  type  and  representative  of  the  allies  and  deliverere  of 
modern  Greece. 

It  is  a  trite  an«l  common  remark  and  complaint,  that  we 
live  in  a  materiuli-stie  age.  The  i)ur6uit  of  low  sensual  enjoy- 
nientp,  money-making  and  money-spending,  have  too  much 
monopolized  human  attention.  Art,  iu  all  its  department,  is 
neglected  and  declining,  whilst  physical  scienco  and  mechani- 
cal contrivance,  are  daily  developing  new  avenues  to  wealth. 
Nothing  so  checks  this  sensual  spirit  and  these  sensual  jmr- 
snitfl,  as  the  daily  observation  ami  contemplatlou  of  works  of 
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high  art.  Elevation  of  seiitimcTit,  and  purity  of  feelitip,  arc 
cultivated  and  improved  by  travel  amidst  even  the  cniinbling 
rnins  of  antiquity.     Tlie  objects  which  wc  contemplate,  the 

I^Bilence  now  reijLjning  arnund  them,  and  the  lung  Hue  of  hig- 
torical  associations  connected  with  thera,  combine  to  lift  the 

[•^oul  above  the  groveling  aims,  the  I'U&y  huiu,  and  low  epheme- 

'ral  enjoyments  of  modern  marts  and  cities.  Tlie  day  will 
•arrive  when  the  citizen,  or  the  visitor,  of  Washington  will  be 

['inspired  with  this  elevating  influence  by  tlie  lovely  specimens 
■of  art  around  him.  Already  many  of  her  public  buildings, 
by  their  grand  and  beautiful  proportions,  abstract  the  beholder 

[■from  all  attention  to  the  cvery-aay  cares  and  business  of  life, 
excite  the  feelings  of  awe  and  sublimity,  and  send  him  epe<ni- 
lating  on  tliat  distant  future  when  the  immortal  marble  alone 

••Rlmll  remain  to  tell  of  the  past. 

"Washington  has  but  a  small  population ;  she  wonld  be  a 
far  greater  raetnipolis  if  her  population  and  private  residences 

|'\vcreless,  her  public  c<lifiees  more  numerous.  The  marble  is 
'half  hidden  Ity  the  brick,  for  already  private  builtlings  con- 

^4Jeal  or  obscure  noble  structures  of  Grecian  or  of  Gothic  art; 

'and  these  structures,  as  they  bui-st  into  view,  excite  the  i«lea 

'of  incongruity  by  comparison  with  the  more  humble  build- 

'•ings  around  thera.  For  the  future  greatness  and  glory  of 
Washington,  it  is  all  important  that  Government  sliould  pn> 

§ress  rapidly  and  liberally  with  public  improvements :  for 
lose  iniprovements  will  be  snre  to  attract  to  her,  in  time, 
ample  population.    If  the  Government  continue  to  pursue  her 
present  policy  of  liberal  expenditure,  she  will  soon,  ver}'  b<x»d, 
become  the  most  attractive  sjiot  in  America — the  only  city  on 
fthe  continent  studded  wirh  works  of  art,  and  peopled  by  men 
"  high  intellect  and  reputation.     Even  now,  unless  our  ex- 
>eriment  of  government  lias  failed,  she  must  contain  more  of 
Tntelleetnal  aecoinplishmeut  than  any  city  of  equal  ]>n|.ulation 
in  the  world ;  for  most  of  the  officei's  of  a  government,  over 
rthirty  millions  of  souls,  are  cooped  np  in  what- — comjmred 
'MMth  European  capitals — is  a  mere  village.    Tlie  whole  ma- 
chinery of  Government  is  here  as  much  exposed  to  view  as 
tlie  works  of  an  old-fashioned  Yankee  clock,  whilst  that  ma- 
liner}-,  in  Paris  or  in  London,  is  hidden  and  absorbed  by  the 
'Burrounding  po]udation. 

It  may  be  well  for  the  pnldic  interest,  that  the  working  of 

four  Government  machinery,  and  the  lives  and  character  of  our 

jublic  agents  arc  thus  exposed  to  view,  and  rea'lily  FnV.icfte<l 

1  criticism  or  condemnation;  at  least,  it  is  a  peculi  i: 

lonld  secure  to  Washington  a  larger  amount  of  intcl.^. :y 

lau  is  to  be  found  in  any  place  of  the  same  numbers. 
The  growth  of  Washington  will,  in  time,  correspond  with 
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the  growtli  of  our  conntrjr.  Judging  from  the  past,  in  a  cen- 
tury to  come,  our  population  will  exceed  that  of  any  nation 
except  China.  It  may  require  more  than  a  century  for  this, 
our  capital  city,  to  attain  a  size  corresponding  with  that  of  the 
nation,  for  it  is  much  younger  than  the  nation ;  but  no  event 
in  the  womb  of  time,  if  we  consult  historical  experience,  is 
more  certain  than  that  this  Metropolis  will  eventually  attain 
a  growth  proportionate  to  that  of  the  empire  of  which  she 
is  the  capital.  The  largest  cities,  irrespective  of  advantages 
of  commercial  position,  have  been  Metropolitan.  Havre  de 
Grace,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Seine,  although  a  great  commercial 
depot,  is  but  a  village ;  whilst  Paris,  without  navigation  and 
far  in  the  interior,  is  the  second  city  in  Europe.  Ostea,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Tyber,  was  never  more  than  a  small  town,  and 
has  long  since  ceased  to  be  a  town  at  all ;  whilst  Rome,  with- 
out advantages  of  position,  was,  for  more  than  a  thousand 
years,  mistress  of  the  world,  with  a  population  numbered  by 
the  million.  Rome,  and  Paris,  and  London,  owe  tlieir  great- 
ness simply  to  the  fact  that  they  were  capitals  of  Empires. 
"We  mignt  multiply  instances  to  infinity  to  prove  that  the 
capitals  of  great  empires  were  sure  to  become  mighty  cities, 
distinguished  alike  for  population,  power,  wealth,  inaguiti- 
cence,  elegance,  and  intelligence. 

But  "Washington,  besides  good  navigation,  beauty,  and 
healthfulness  of  location,  possesses  other  advantages  of  a  pe- 
culiar and  invaluable  character.  She  is  the  only  practically 
democratic  city  in  America.  The  only  one  where  ample  pro- 
vision has  been  made  for  the  amusement  and  intellectual 
improvement  and  enjoyment  of  the  whole  public.  Elsewhere 
private  appropriation  has  monopolized  all  the  gifts  of  God  to 
man.  No  provision  has  been  made  for  the  innocent  recrea- 
tion and  intellectual  pleasure  of  the  poor.  Our  cities  are  with- 
out lungs — ^without  those  beautiful  and  spacious  parks  that 
adorn  and  render  healthful  the  cities  of  Europe.  The  poor 
breathe  a  fetid  atmosphere,  from  which  there  is  no  escape. 
We  have  foolishly  trusted  to  political  equality  to  ensure  social 
equality.  It  has  had  the  reverse  effect.  In  the  battle-field  of 
free  competition,  the  few,  wise,  cunning,  and  provident  have 
grasped  what  God  and  nature  intended  in  difierent  propor- 
tions for  all.  "When  our  population  becomes  dense,  a  gloomy 
future  threatens  the  unprovided  poor. '  Already  the  wisdom 
of  our  ancestors,  in  the  construction  of  our  institutions,  is, 
each  succeeding  winter,  refuted  by  the  sufferings  of  the  des- 
titute in  many  of  our  older  States.  We  have  "  muzzled  the  ox 
that  treadeth  out  the  com."  Better  look  this  fact  in  the  face 
now,  when  it  is  not  too  late  to  provide  a  remedy,  than  repent 
it  in  sackcloth  and  ashes  when  the  hour  of  our  tribulation 
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ehall  come.    Tlie  voice  and  the  ann  of  the  pt>i'  "■  *■  '   ■'  "^o- 
come,  i.tf  late  agos,  more  terrible  iu  tlieir  wrath  i  e 

uud  arm  of  an  avenging  Jove. 

Mid  the  fnniiiie  aad  desolation  that  Bwept  over  many  of  ou^ 
cities  during  the  last  tall  and  winter,  the  jirosperity  ot  Waalfl 
ington  stood  nndiminijihed.     The  rich  did  not  fail,  and  t^^ 
poor  did  not  lack  abundant  and  remunerative  cinploynient. 
It  will  always  be  so ;  for,  in  this  national  Metropolis,  a  wise, 
liberal,  and  wealthy  Goveniment,  will  evertiud  remunerative 
employment  for  a  sulfering  and  destitute  laboring  chis».    Tlie 
citizens  of  Waahington  are  the  best  repreBented  people  in  the 
Union ;  for  they  are  represented  by  the  collective  wisdom  of 
the  Union. 

It  is  not,  however,  mere  exemption  from  physical  euficring 
that  renders  Washington  a  desirable  abode  tor  the  poor.    Un- 
man life  were,  indeed,  a  dreaiy  waste,  if  mere  animal  comfort 
were  its  loftiest  aim  and  highest  attainment.    The  plea-'sures  of 
taste  and  of  intellect  are  here  ec^ually  open  to  high  and  low,  riclj 
and  poor.    The  most  destitute  here  have,  without  money  and 
withotit  price,  ever  spread  before  them  an  intellectual  feast^ 
more  ample  and  more  delicate  than  the  wealth  of  the  millioiM 
aire  can  command  in  any  other  spot  in  America.    The  pubUe 
buddings  the  statuary  and  the  iiaintinga  that  adon)  the?n,  the 
many  imblic  libraries,  the  splendid  parks  and  wal ' 
buildings,  the  ^National  Museum  and  National  y, 

the  free  lectures  at  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  the  lovee*  at  the 
President's,  the  semi-weekly  musical  performance  At  tlm  Capi- 
tol and  the  President's,  are  common  property,  equally  open 
to  all  decently  behaved  persons.  These  things  give  a  chaiTU 
to  Washington  life  for  all  classes  of  men.  They  are  the  rich 
man's  eiijoynient,  and  (lie  poor  man's  property — property 
which  no  private  cupidity  or  avarice  can  appropriate  a.nd 
monopolize,  no  judgment  or  execution  reach  and  destroy — 
the  only  pro[»erty  worth  having  in  America,  where  the  spi 
and  practice  of  trade  occasion  so  many  mutations  of  poei 
sion,  such  frequent  ups-and-downs  in  life,  that  to  bo  neb 
day  merely  serves  to  aggravate  the  sufFerings  of  the  pov 
of  to-morrow. 

It  was  such  Sources  of  common  enjoyment  that  refined  and 
educated  the  poorest  citizens  of  Alliens.  Paris  has  become 
the  model  of  fashi^m  and  centre  of  thought,  because  (she  ie 
the  most  democratic  city  iu  the  modern  world — an  Athens 
raliviva — with  a  world  of  ai-t,  of  science,  and  of  nature,  con- 
tinually spix'ad  ont  as  a  free  and  common  feast  for  all  of  lier 
citizens.  Throughout  the  continent  of  Em-ope,  large  provii 
ions  of  the  kind  we  are  describing  have  been  maoe  lor  th 
public,    lleace,  on  the  contiueut,  despite  of  poYertj  and 
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want  of  school  education,  all  claeses  are  refined,  and  generally 
cheerful,  happjr,  and  contented.  The  want  of  such  provisions 
in  Great  Britain  makes  uncouth  boors  of  her  poor,  and  coarse, 
awkward  gentlemen  of  her  rich.  Her  proverbial  provincial- 
ism is  not  owing  to  her  insulated  situation,  but  to  the  absence 
of  those  sources  of  high  public  intellectual  enjoyment  that 
blend,  give  character  to,  and  refine  all  classes.  Washington 
is  destined  to  wield  a  powerful  influence  on  tlie  future  fortunes 
of  the  nation.  Great  cities  do  not  now,  as  in  ancient  times, 
constitute  States ;  but  they  still  control,  in  great  measure,  the 
conduct  and  fate  of  States.  Paris  is  often  called  France, 
and  London  almost  rales  Great  Britain ;  for  in  London  are 
collected  and  centered  much  of  the  wealth,  and  most  of  the 
controlling  intellect  of  the  nation.  Our  federative  system 
will  oppose  some  check  to  this  centralization  of  power ;  yet, 
still  the  higliest  minds  will  ever  be  looking  to  Washington  as 
the  mount  Olympus,  on  which  they  are  to  wield  the  sceptre, 
and  whence  they  are  to  issue  their  decrees,  and  hurl  their  ful- 
minations. 

Fortunately  for  America,  the  interests  of  Washington  are 
all  conservative.  Sectional  misrule  and  oppression  would 
speedily  dissolve  the  Union,  and  the  dissolution  of  the  Union 
would  be  the  death-knell  of  its  Metropolis.  The  great  power 
which  she  will  attain  to  will  be  employed  as  umpire  and  pa- 
cificator, to  heal  dissension,  to  prevent  sectional  oppression, 
and  to  restore  amity  between  opposing,  hostile,  and  contend- 
ing sections.  If  she  act  well  her  part,  the  centripetal  influ- 
ence which  she  will  exercise  will  come  in,  well  and  timely,  to 
supply  the  place  of  the  cohesive  power  which  the  fear  or  the 
jealousy  of  foreign  aggression  exercised  in  the  early  and 
weaker  days  of  the  Republic.  We  fear  not  now  a  combined 
and  hostile  world.  There  is  no  power,  no  influence,  ah  extra., 
to  keep  us  united  as  one  people,  in  any  sense  of  that  term. 
We  must  have  some  power,  cih  zntra,  to  balance  the  centrifu- 
gal propensities  of  our  system.  The  whole  of  our  future  des- 
tiny depends  on  preserving  a  proper  balance  between  the 
opposing  forces  of  States-right  and  consolidation.  Destroy 
either,  and  our  history  ends. 

Opposing  forces  constitute  vegetable,  animal,  and  national 
life.  Deam  is  but  the  peace  induced  by  the  triumph  of  either 
force. 

Living  in  Washington  is  far  cheaper  than  elsewhere,  if  food 
for  the  mind  be  a  part  of  living,  as  well  as  food  and  raiment 
for  the  body. 

Life  in  Washington  is  more  varied,  more  full  of  incident, 
more  opeii  to  enjoyment,  than  in  other  cities  of  America. 
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Society  here  is  most  intellectnal,  becanse  it  colleeta,  repre- 
eentg',  and  embodies  great  part  of  the  intellect  of  the  natioii. 

We  have  ouly  made  tlio  acquaintance  of  one  portion  of  that 
society,  who  constitute,  however,  a  numerous  (iltiss.  These 
arc  the  clerks  and  other  subordinate  officers  of  the  Govern- 
luent,  in  and  about  the  various  Departments.  Their  very 
general  intelligence,  urbanity,  retinoment,  and  scholastic  ac- 
complishment, have  filled  us  with  surprise  and  admiration, 
lliis  strange,  B«;)cial  phenomenon,  is  in  part  accounted  for  by 
the  fact,  that,  in  general,  it  is  such  men  only'  whu  can  com- 
mand intiuenco  to  secure  position  ;  but  mainly,  no  doubt,  is 
attributable  to  that  half-shrinking  modesty,  that  social  cxclu- 
fiiveuess,  and  retiring  delicacy  and  refinement,  which  the  pur- 
suit of  scholastic  or  professional  studies  is  apt  to  beget.  Such 
men  often  prefer  the  quiet  routine  of  subordinate  office,  to 
fierce  competition,  the  h(»arse  tumult,  and  the  rough  and  stormy 
struggle  of  ambitious  or  professional  life. 
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TtMK  18  always  holding  a  high  Court  of  Appeals.  Ho  re- 
verses the  false  decrees  of  popular  opinion,  lets  in  new  light 
on  the  characters  and  events  of  history,  and  strips  from  i*B 
bupy  actors  the  various  disguises  that  cunning  or  accident 
may  have  thrown  around  them.  As  in  other  courts,  the  pnv 
gress  is  somewhat  slow.  It  required  more  than  a  hundretl 
years  to  infurni  the  world  that  the  trusted  counselhirs  of  Wil- 
liam the  Third  were  tj-aitors,  in  cunstant  correspoudeiicc  with 
the  abdicated  monarch.  It  needed  the  researcii  of  Macaulay 
to  detect  tlie  tniffic  of  William  Penn  in  the  calamities  of  rais- 
fortame.  At  the  end  only  uf  a  half  century,  we  begin  to  see 
clearly  the  motives  that  actuated  our  own  distinguished  politi- 
cians. We  comprehend  more  distinctly  the  formation  of 
parties,  the  views  of  leadere,  the  difficnlties  that  beset  the 
man  whose  presiding  genius  alone  gave  stability  to  the  Gi>- 
vemment  under  whicli  we  live.  Kvery  new  year  brings  out 
some  new  publication — lettei"s,  memoirs,  history — imjiarting 
additional  light  from  original  sources.  Of  these  Randall^ 
Life  of  Jeffei-sou  is  the  last  and  not  the  least  important. 

Next  to  Washinjiiton,  no  man  fills  so  large  a  space  as  Jeffer- 
n  in  American  hit>t<»i-v.     No  one  has  exercieed  such  exteti- 
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sive  and   continued   control  over  the  popi  iar  mind.     Ills 
opinions  have  gradually  pervaded  every  corner  of  the  liepub- 
The  universal  democracy,  nnrestiained  by  class,  oruera, 
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toms  or  usaffo,  is  the  work  of  his  hnnds.  '\Vlietlier  it  be 
good  or  evil,  his  influence  haa  shaped  or  raoditicd  the  ex- 
istiiit^  polity  of  the  Unit-ed  Stjites, 

"We  will  advert  briefly  to  the  incidents  of  his  youth  and 
cdncatinn,  pass  lightly  over  the  events  which  associate  him 
with  the  lievolution,  during  which,  apart  from  the  "  Declara- 
tion," his  power  was  least  felt  in  the  National  Councils,  and 
turn  our  attention  chiefly  to  the  period  when  the  Constitution 
was  formed,  an<l  the  great  conflict  of  parties,  which  still  con- 
tinues under  altered  names,  was  fairly  begun. 

The  paternal  ancestoi-g  of  Mr.  Jeftersou,  Avero  among  the 
earliest  oini^rants  to  Virginia,  of  fair  reputation  and  moderate 
fortune.  J  lis  father,  Peter  Jofllerson,  was  a  remarkable  man 
— gigantic  in  stature,  of  immense  strength,  and  vigorous,  self- 
cultivated  intellect.  A  surveyor  by  profession,  like  Washing- 
ton, he  spent  much  of  bi«»  time  in  the  depth  of  the  foreat, 
braving  danger  in  all  its  forms,  and  exhausting  his  assistants 
by  8U])crii»r  Kfrength  and  endurance.  When  at  home,  he 
devoted  every  leihiire  moment  to  the  cultivation  of  his  mind, 
and  delighted  in  the  writings  of  the  best  Knglish  aufhnif.  He 
marrie<l  Jane  Randolph,  the  daughter  of  Inliam  Riiiidolph,  of 
Duufci-ness,  one  of  the  most  distinguiehetl  of  the  ohl  Virginia 
families.  In  contradiction  to  the  popidar  notion  that  celebra- 
ted men  are  most  indebted,  always,  to  the  njother,  the  great 
Ai)0stle  of  r>emocracy  seems  to  have  derived  his  prominent 
qnalitii's,  both  physical  and  intellectual — his  tastes  and  culti- 
vation— from  the  other  t)arent.  The  father  died  in  1757,  at 
the  age  of  fit\v,  the  mother  in  1776. 

Mr.  Jeil'erson  was  born  on  the  second  of  April,  1743,  old 
etjde,  at  Shavhvell,  in  the  hill  country  of  Virginia,  within 
eight  of  the-  Wno  Kidgo.  Monticello  m.ikcs  a  part  of  the 
tract.  Tlie  |>hnitation  contained  fourteen  hundred  acres  of 
land,  one  thougand  <^ibtaincd  by  patent  from  the  Colonial 
Government,  and  lour  hundred  purchased  from  a  neighbor 
for  a  bowl  of  arrack.  It  was  a  border  settlement,  surrounded 
by  an  almost  unltroken  forest.  Tlie  old  farm  house  has  long 
since  disappeared.  Its  site  ia  marked  by  a  few  trees  only, 
plante<l  by  Jeflerson's  hand.  Here  the  future  statesman 
leanieii  to  ride,  to  shoot,  and  to  speak  the  truth,  after  the  old 
Pereiaa  fashion,  exi!e}>t  oidy  that  he  used  a  rifle  instead  of  a 
bow,  and  shot  turkies,  which  the  Persians  wore  not  lucky 
enough  to  count  among  their  game,  lie  learned  other  things 
besides — li-om  liis  father,  to  write  and  keep  accounts;  from  Mr. 
Dou":lasi,  u  Scotch  clergyman,  and  afterwards  from  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Maury,  he  obtained  instruction  in  classical  learning  and 
in  French.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  was  sent  by  his  guar- 
dian to  William  and  Mary  College  to  complete  his  studies. 
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On  his  way  to  "Williambbiirg,  the  yoiinc  student  spent  tliiy 
ChrietiTias  holi<lay&  at  the  honse  of  Col.  Nathan  Dnndridse^ 
in  tho  dancing,  jnnketing,  and  general  jollity  and  tun  which 
were  usual  at  that  season  of  meminent  in  an  ancient  Virc'i  'i 
mansion.     Among  the  guestb  he  found  a  young  man  of f  : 
and  ungainly  a]>]»earanee,  tall,  gaunt,  stooping  slightly,  and- 
in  inajincr*,  dros.*,  and  pi'ununciation,  intensoly  provincioLl 
His  face  was  pale,  yet  expressive  ;  his  brows  were  l>ushy  and 
ragged,  but  they  8liade<i  an  eye  of  tire.     lie  talked  of  nuiUral 
parta  being  improved  by  ^<w7uV<,  about  the  VieauticB  of  nature, 
the  sky  and  yearih,  bat  his  deep  sonorous  voice  attracted  the 
ear.    It  was  fnll  of  a  strange  i)ower,  and  when  raided  to  its 
highest  pitch,  it  resembled  the  roar  almost  of  a  lion.     Hie 
passion  was  for  tiddling,  dancing,  and  pleasantry.     He  told  a 
story  with  sly  liuniur,  and  was  vastly  clevor  at  a  practical 
joke  of  harmleas  merriment.     Tlio  joyonsness  of  Ijis  tempen 
was  inexhaustible.     He  was  tljc  delight  of  the  young  and  gAjJ 
and  tho  life  of  the  whole  party.    The  lively  guest  wa«  M 
bankrupt  merchant,  but  tho  calamity  had  not  cast  a  shade  OM 
his  countenance.     He  was  like  a  distinguislied  lawyer  of  oan 
own  city,  who  also  tried  comnierce  before  law,  and  on  bein^ 
informed  one  day  by  his  partner  that  tJie  lirm  liad  failed,  re- 
plied with  an  air  of  great  joy,  "  Failed  !  my  dear  fellow,  I  am 
very  glad  to  hear  it."     With  the  joyous  companion  of  his 
Christmas  revels,  Jefferson  began  an  intimacy  whicli  lasted, 
with  some  chances  and  change  during  the  rest  of  their  livc-c^ 
The  companion  was  Patrick  Henry.     Three  nmnths  aftertJ 
wards  they  met  again  in  Williamsburg.    The  broketi  nieiv 
chant  liad  studie*!  law  in  tho  intervid,  and  wiis  an  a])plicnil|H 
for  admission  to  tho  bar.     A  few  years  subseijuently,  in  1705* 
Jefferson,  then  a  law  student,  heard  him  deliver,  in  the  Honao 
of  Burgesses,  the  terrible  declamation  which  at  once  made 
him  the  leader  and  idol  of  tho  people,  and  placed  him  among 
the  foremost  orators  of  the  world. 

Jefferson  left  college  at  the  end  of  the  second  year.  His 
diligence  as  a  student  was  exemplary.  He  devoted  tifteeii 
hours  a  day  to  his  books.  His  acquiremeuts  were  vai'ious 
and  extensive.  Unlike  most  minds,  his  took,  with  equal 
facility  and  pleasure,  to  matlieraatical  science  and  the  cla^^ice. 
He  w^as  an  able  mathematician,  a  good  and  even  critical 
scholar  in  Latin  and  Greek,  and  read  the  most  difficult  authors 
with  ease,  habitnally,  during  his  wliole  life.  He  jireferre*! 
Homer  to  Virgil,  Denn;>sthene8  to  Cicero,  and  nhiced  the 
Greek  dramatists  among  his  favorite  authors.  His  Jcin  wlclrre 
of  French,  as  a  written  language,  was  thorough.     At 

or  subsequently,  he  acquired  a  knowledge  of  Italian, :  , 

German,  and  Anglo-Saxon — the  last,  to  facilitate  a  proft)under 
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'.€tady  of  the  science  of  law.  He  shared  \dth  TTapoloon  in  the 
(Iniiration  of  Os^ian,  and  resolved  to  study  Gft-lic  that  he 
iglit  read  the  original.  For  this  end  he  wrote  to  a  friend 
...  tScothmd  to  send  liirn  a  graniinar  and  dictionary  of  the 
Plnnguage,  with  a  mannpcript  copy  of  the  original  p^ems. 
Whetlier  he  ever  got  them,  Mr.  'Randall  does  imt  t<!ll  us. 
'When  visited,  in  1781,  by  the  Marquis  De  Chastellux,,Icffer- 
ion  and  his  guegt,  who  was  also  an  admirer,  recited  passages 
>f  the  old  bard,  over  a  bowl  of  punch,  witli  equal  entliusiasni. 
Tlierc  were  two  branches  of  knowledge  which  he  did  not  ad- 
mire, ethics  as  a  science,  and  metaphysics,  lie  thought  that 
every  man  carried  about  him  in  his  own  heart  a  sure  arbiter 
f  right  and  wrong,  atid  that  Sterne  was  a  bettor  teacher  of 
^tnorals  than  all  the  professors.  It  was  the  period  when 
"terne's  maudlin  sentiment  was  the  fashion  everywhere. 

On  leaving  college,  Mr.  Jefferson  became  a  student  in  the 
•law  ottice  of  Mr.  Wythe,  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  of  Virginia, 
I'flnd  his  devoted  friend.    While  u  law  student,  he  enjoyed  the 
advantage    of    Francis   Fau(iuier's  society    and    friendship, 
anquier  was  Governor  of  Virginia,  a  man  of  ability,  of 
arioHS  acquirements,  refined  manners,  and  infidel  jirinciples. 
n  his  company,  the  admiring  student  acquired  the  courteous 
*ddrese  which  made  him  acceptable  to  tne  saloons  of  Paris, 
nd  the  infidelity,  not  less  a  recoramendation  in  its  brilliant 
nd  learned  society. 
At  tJiis  time,  Mr.  Jefferson  was  a  young  man  of  striking 
appearance  and  engaging  address,     llis  face,  altli'High  not 
handsome,  glowed   witli   animated  intelligence,     Uiti   com- 
plexion was  ruddy  and  delicately  fair;  his  hair  luxuriant, 
ilky,  and  of  a  chesnut  color — his  enemies  called  it  red.     His 
'eyes,  deep  set  and  brilliant,  were  of  dark  grey,  with  specks  of 
^hazel.     lie  was  six  feet  two-and-a-half  inches  in  height,  slen- 
der, sinewy,  active,  and  erect ;  an  expert  nnieician,  a  fine 
dancer,  a  bold  and  skillful  rider,  and  accustonicd  to  all  manly 
aiercises.      His   manners  were  simple  and  cordial — frank, 
sarnest,  sympathetic.     He  was  always  temperate,  somewhat 
fastidious  in  his  eating,  never  swore  or  gamliled,  and  never 
iefiled  his  month  with  the  nasty  weed  of  his  native  State.    lie 
iros,  through  life,  a  curiiuis  and  minute  observer,  exact  in 
ietails,  fond   of  diaries  of  the  weather,  of  the  markets,  of 
rything  that  engaged  his  attention.     In  convei-sation,  he 
turned  its  direction  always  to  tlie  subjects  most  fauiiliar  to  bis 
companion,  and  if  anything  was  said  worth  remembering,  he 
jrcserved  it  with  Tuethod  under  various  heads.     In  this  wfiy 
le  picked  np  an  inunense  fund  of  various  and  minute  informa- 
on  all  subjects — the  mechanic  arts,  funning,  ganlening, 
isrchitectnre,  cookery — ^nothing  came  amiss.     Mr.  Calhouu 
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was  remarkaUe  for  the  same  variety  and  extent  of  knowledge 
ill  all  practical  affairs,  but  how  he' got  it  is  not  so  evident— J 
Jefferson  was  a  good  listener,  but  Calhoun  never  lietencd  a^ 
all. 

We  have  said  that  Mr.  Jefferson  was  a  good  inniBician  ;  kis 
passion  was  the  violin,  on  which,  at  one  time  of  his  life,  he 
ijractlct'd  three  honre  a  day.  In  1770  his  house  was  burnt. 
He  was  absent  at  the  time,  Tlie  frightened  negro  Bervaut« 
hurried  to  him  with  the  disastrous  nows^  Tlie  books,  ex- 
claimed his  master? — all  burnt.  Tlie  papers?  burnt  too,  said 
the  messenger ;  but,  ho  added,  with  a  smile  of  exultation,  we 
have  saved  the  fiddle. 

lie  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  17C7,  soon  obt&ined  a  good 
practice  and  the  reputation  of  a  sound  and  able  lawyer,  bi 
took  no  rank  as  an  advocate.  From  some  defect  of  iniud  01 
utterance,  he  never  became  a  speaker  in  any  pcjsitiou.  In 
Congress,  subsequently,  he  was  like  Washington  and  Franklin^, 
who  made  remarks  of  ten  minntes  duratit)u  only  on  the  niau 
point  under  discussion,  leaving  it  for  the  garrulous  to  iuutul)le^ 
over  the  bone  of  debate  in  longer  epeeches.  The  woret  of  the 
revolutionary  speakers,  however,  never  indultred  in  the  dreary 
harangues  that  afflict  the  patient  j)eople  of  the  present  day. 

In  1772,  Mr.  Jefferson  manned  the  widow  of  Uatlmrat 
Skelton.  She  was  born  in  1740,  and  had  been  a  widow  fmi 
years.  She  was  beautiful,  accomplished,  and  rich,  and  to  her 
graceful  dancing,  riding,  and  playing  on  the  spinet  and 
Earpsich'jrd,  united  the  solid  merits  of  an  excellent  housewife. 
So  attractive  a  woman  was  not  without  a  multitude  of  suitors. 
The  story  goes,  that  on  a  certain  day  when  Mr.  J  effort-"  >n  and 
the  fair  lady  were  engaged  in  a  duet — she  accouipui: 
song  on  the  harpsichord  and  he  on  the  fiddle — two  r  ^  - 
lants  called  at  the  house  and  were  usliered  int^i  a  parlor  ad- 
joining the  music  room.  Tlie  words  of  the  song  were  so  full 
of  tenderness,  the  intonations  of  voice  on  either  side  so  ex- 
pressive^, tliat  the  gentlemen  soon  understood  tlicir  fate  was 
already  decided.  They  seized  their  hats  and  escai^d  wiibout 
wailing  for  further  inquiry  or  informatiuii.  On  tlie  : 
the  brule  and  I>ridegroom  set  out  for  Monticello.  i- 

countered  by  the  way  a  snow  three  feet  deej) — the  greatest. 
ever  known  in  Albemarle — were  detained  on  the  road,  reached 
home  late,  found  no  fires  and  nothing  to  eat,  and  bore  "  the 
horrible  dreariness"  with  all  the  equanimity  of  a  new  married 
couple. 

Mr.  Jefferson  had  inherited   from  his  fatlier  one  ■' 
nine  hundred  acres  of  the  beet  land ;  he  had  inert, 
number  to  five  thousand,  all  paid  for;  his  income  was  ihre 
thoii&aud  dollars  from  his  practice,  and  two  thousand 
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fanning ;  and  his  wife  inherited  forty  thousand  acres  of  land, 
witli  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  slaves.  There  vrere  some 
debts  which  served  to  equalize  the  contributions  of  the  two 
contracting  parties  to  the  common  fund. 

Mr.  Jefterson's  enjoyment  of  rural  and  dom^tic  life  was  of 
short  duration.  The  roar  of  the  tempest  was  already  heard 
that  was  about  to  desolate  the  country  for  so  many  years. 
He  took  an  early,  active,  and  decidert  part  with  the  Whig 
party,  was  a  member  of  the  house  of  Burgesses  in  1774,  and, 
m  June  of  the  following  year,  succeeded  to  the  seat  in  C!on- 
gress  of  Peyton  Randolph,  its  first  president. 

For  some  time  after  this  period,  there  was  no  disposition  ex- 
pressed, none  perhaps  felt  in  any  quarter,  to  do  more  than 
demand  of  England  redress  for  the  past  and  security  for  the 
future.  But  the  British  statesmen  were  obstinate  and  arrogant, 
the  passions  of  the  people  in  the  colonies  became  more  ex- 
asperated, and,  in  1776,  the  talk  began  to  be,  not  of  grievances 
to  be  redressed,  but  of  independence.  On  the  lltn  of  June, 
a  committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  a  "  Declaration,"  and 
Thomas  Jeflferson,  John  Adams,  jRoger  Sherman,  Dr.  Franklin, 
and  llobert  R.  Livingston  composed  the  committee.  Mr. 
Jefiferson  was  requested  to  draw  tbepaper.  It  was  submitted 
by  him  to  the  examination  of  Dr.  Franklin  and  Mr.  Adams, 
who  made  some  slight  verbal  alterations,  and,  on  the  28th  of 
June,  was  reported  to  Congress.  On  the  discussion,  preceding 
its  adoption  on  the  4th  of  July,  in  which  John  Adams  was 
the  "  colossus  of  the  debate,"  many  changes  were  made  and 
some  passages  struck  out.    Jefferson  was  restless  with  the 

£ains  of  authorship,  and  Franklin,  who  sat  near  him,  consoled 
im  with  the  story  of  John  Thompson.  He  had  always,  he 
remarked,  been  careful  to  avoid  drawing  papers  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  a  public  body,  and  he  h^d  been  confirmed  in  that 
resolution  by  a  certain  mcident :  *'  When  I  was  a  journeyman 
printer,"  he  went  on  to  say,  "one  of  my  companions,  an  ap- 
prentice to  a  hatter,  having  served  out  his  time,  was  about  to 
open  a  shop  for  himself  His  first  concern  was  to  have  a 
handsome  sign  board,  with  an  appropriate  inscription.  He 
composed  it  in  these  words:  'John  Thompson,  hatter,  mak^ 
and  selU  hats  for  ready  money,'  with  a  figure  of  a  hat  sub- 
'oiued.  But  he  thought  he  would  submit  the  inscription  to 
lis  friends  for  their  amendments.  The  first. he  showed  it  to 
thought  the  word  '  hatter'  mere  tautology,  because  followed 
by  the  words,  '  makes  hats ;'  the  word  was  struck  out.  The 
second  objected  to  the  word  'makes.'  The  buyer,  he  said, 
would  not  care  who  made  the  hats  if  they  were  good  and 
suited  him.  That,  too,  was  struck  out,  Tlie  third  thought  '  for 
ready  money'  nseless,  since  nobody  in  the  town  sold  for  credit. 
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They  were  gi\  eu  up  aco<»rJingly.  The  inscription  now  stood, 
'  JoUu  Thompson  eolle  liats.'  Sells  haU!  said  the  next  tViftnd, , 
why,  iiubody  will  expect  ynii  to  give  tliem  away.  S^lh  was 
abandimed,  and  hats  went  with  it  as  iinnecesenry,  sint-e  there 
was  a  hat  painted  <>u  iho  hoard.  So  tliat  tlie  inscription  wasi 
at  last  reduced  to  '  Jolm  Tlioraiison,'  with  the  figure  of  a  hut" 
Whether  .Teffereon  wan  consoled  hy  the  story  we  are  nut  in- 
fonned,  hnt  it  certainly  did  not  cure  him  of  the  y>racticc  <jI' j 
djawing  up  long  papers  to  be  submitted  to  public  t>odic'«. 

In  tlio  same  year  Mr.  Jefferson  retired  from  C<  ■ 
his  seat  in  tiie  Virginia  House  of  Delegates  in  <  )■ 
began  his  eerie*  of  refonna  in  order  to  place  the  State  nu  ai 
broad  republican  basis,  making  extensive  alterations,  civiLJ 
social,  and  religious. 

In  1779,  he  was  elected  Governor  of  Virginia.     Dnringhia^ 
term  of  office  tJie  State  was  invaded  by  Pliilips  and  ArnoM, 
who  coinmitte<l  great  atrocities.     It  was  again  entered  by 
CornwuUiti  ,  with  an  overwhelming  force,  when  La  Fayette  I 
with  some  difficulty  escaped  from  liie  clutches.     A  detach- 
ment from  his  army,  under  Tarloton,  nearly  enrnrised  tlie  legia- j 
lative  body  assembled  in  CharlottesvUIe.    Wneu  the  enemy 
were  in  sight  of  Monticello,  Mr.  Jefferson  mounted  his  hoKol 
and  rode  off  to  the  mountains  in  safety.    The  incident  far-] 
uished  his  political  opponents  with  a  thousand  jeers  at  the 
expense  of  the  hero  ot  Carter's  mountain.    Tliey  are  verrj 
absurd,  but  that  makes  no  important  difference  in  such  cik«s. 
lie  could  make  no  defence  against  the  enemy,  and  lie  wiis 
wise  enough  not  to  stay  in  the  house  until  it  was  sunxmnded. 
I3ut  although  there  is  nothing  to  censure,  there  is  certainlr 
nothing  in  the  occurrence  to  expatiate  upon  with  a'»  niucbl 
detail  as  Mr.  Randall  seems  to  thmk  necessary. 

He  tells  us  that  Mr.  JetForson  du'ectcd  his  family  fo  get 
ready  fm-  a  journey ;  sent  them  off  under  the  cnj-e  of  : 
eutlcman  residing  with  him;  employed  himself  in  .-i 


16  papers ;  ordered  his  favorite  horse  to  be  shod  and  t<>  be  i 
led  to  a  point  in  the  road  to  Carter's  mountain:  tarried  a  little 
longer  with  his  papers ;  walked  to  tlie  point  designated  witli 
his  telescope;   saw  no  troops  in  Charlottesville;  heard  noj 
tramp  of  calvary;  thought  the  alarm  premature;  w;u»  abont  I 
to  return  to  his  papers;  observed  after  taking  a  fe> 
*  tliat  his  maord  h<ul  dijnH'il  out  tyf  the  ficahhard  an  Ju 
to  reconnoitre ,'  returned  to  seek  it ;  took  anoUier  look  tiira 
the  telescope;  saw  the  enemy  close  at  hand,  and  rode  ni 
the  directiiin  his  family  had  taken.    The  retreat  of  the  "Tfa" 
Thousand,"  or  that  of  Morean  through  the  defiles  of  the  lilack  1 
forest,  hard  pressed  by  Austrian  ajinies,  has  not  been  rclate«l 
half  80  minutely,    "fhe  sword  which  saved  its  master  so  | 
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opportnnely,  and  in  a  manner  so  nnnsnal  for  sworSs,  ought  to 
be  preserved  among  the  valuable  curiosities  of  the  Old  Do- 
minion. So  far  as  there  is  anything  of  the  heroic  in  the 
whole  affair,  the  writer,  like  an  unskillful  artist,  has  thrown 
his  principal  figure  into  a  somewhat  disadvantageous  contrast 
•with  the  slave  left  in  charge  of  the  premises.  IJlack  Martin 
received  the  enemy  with  dignity.  A  trooper  put  a  pistol  to 
Ms  breast  and  threatened  to  fire,  unless  he  told  winch  way 
his  master  had  gone.  "Fire  away  then,"  replied  the  undaun- 
ted black,  and  refused  to  tell.  He  might,  however,  have  told 
without  scruple.  On  a  fleet  Virginia  horse,  a  bold  and  ex- 
pert rider,  like  Jefferson,  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  coun- 
try, had  nothing  to  fear.  The  "heroism  of  the  negro  was 
nnnecessary,  and  is  perhaps  apochryphal.  It  could  not  have 
been  heard  of  from  the  enemy,  and  if  Martin  told  his  own 
Btory,  it  may  be  necessary  to  receive  it  with  some  allowances 
for  the  brilliant  invention  of  the  negro  race.  But  if  the  tale 
be  true,  black  Martin  is  the  only  hero  of  the  occasion. 

It  is  ridiculous  to  censure  Jefferson  for  not  defending  the 
State  without  the  necessary  means.  No  Virginian  gentleman, 
■Mr.  Randal  says  in  his  grand  style  of  rhetorical  flourish,  would 
expect  "the  executive  to  emulate  tlie exploits  of  Sir  Bevis  of 
Hampton,  by  mounting  some  trusty  ^ArundeP  drawing  his 
-terrible  '■Morglay,^  and  putting  to  death,  single-handed, 
twelve  hundred  infantry,  or  a  legion  of  cavalry."  Certainly 
■not!  yet  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  executive  had  as  little 

Snius  for  war  as  for  oratory;  and  tliat  a  bold  leader,  like 
orran  or  Mad  Anthony,  would  have  done  something  more 
•for  Mr.  liandairs  admiration  than  retreating  succebsfully  from 
Tarleton's  dragoons. 

As  soon  as  the  legislature  had  recovered  from  their  fright 
and  reassembled,  a  charge  was  made  on  tlie  Governor  for  not 
using  efficient  means  for  the  protection  of  the  State.  The 
charge  was  absurd,  and  was  rejected  unanimously.  But  the 
attack  sank  deep  into  the  heart  of  the  ex-Governor.  He  re- 
tired to  his  farm.  lie  resolved  to  have  no  further  connection 
with  public  affairs.  No  slave,  he  said,  could  he  further  from 
haj>ptnes8  than  the  minister  of  a  commonwealth.  He  amused 
himself  with  the  garden  and  farming,  with  the  lathe  and  the 
forge ;  he  could  turn  nice  articles  of  cabinet-ware,  and  was 
not  incompetent  to  shoe  a  horse.  "When  appointed  minister 
to  France  he  refused.  He  clung  to  his  jiurpose,  he  wrote  his 
notes  on  Virginia,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  care  of  his  sick 
wife.  Mrs.  Jefferson  died  in  September  1782,  and  the  afiiict- 
ed  husband  being  again  urged  to  accent  the  appointment  to 
France,  at  last  consented.  Jle  had  jolded  hinmlf  in  the 
arms  of  retirement^  and  rested  his  hopes  of  hapjnness  on  do- 
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mesiio  ami  literary  objecis.    Bat  the  death  of  his  wife  altered 
his  views,  and  lio  was  willing  to  seek  a  change  of  scene  he-1 
yond  tlie  Atlantic,     lit!  took  with  him  hig  eldest  duiighter,| 
Martha,  leaving  two  younger  ones  with  a  maternal  aiiut 

lu  France,  tho  new  minister  was  received  with  great  favorj 
He  had  been  appointed  to  act  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Franks 
lin  and  Mr  Adnnis.  Franklin  soon  returned  home,  aa( 
Adama  want  sent  to  London.  Jefferson  remained  the  aoU 
reproeentativc  of  the  United  States  in  the  country  were  Franks 
lin  had  served  so  long  and  so  acceptably  to  both  court  an^ 
people.  Tho  new  minister  inaugurated  his  succesb  in  liocietj 
with  a  "  mot,"  one  of  the  readiest  ways  to  the  general  h* 
of  Paris,  "  You  replace  Mr.  Franklin,"  said  the  Count  dc 
Vergennes. 

"No  one  can  replace,  T  only  succeed  him,"  was  tho  replyJ 
He  was  not  less  fiueccfisful  in  conciliating  tlie  good  will  of 
Mrs.  Adams.  She  was  a  magnificent  woman,  and  united : 
keen  intellect  with  fine  manners  and  all  the  sevoro  < 
of  puritan  virtue.  It  is  no  small  evidence  of  Mr.  Ji 
irreproacbalde  reputation  in  private  life,  if  ho  jcttL 
always,  t>^  Randall  says  he  dici,  the  friendship  of  so  st 
and  intelligent  a  judge. 

The  American  mfnister  associated  with  the  learned  an<j 
Bcientilic;  was  intimate  with  Lavoisier,  and  corrected  an 
in  Cuffon's  Ts^'atural  nistor)\     Buffon  refiieod  to  be  convince**! 
It  was  a   (incstion    respecting  tlio  formation  of  tho   moc 
Jeffei-sou  wrote  to  a  friend  in  Xew  Uamijfehire,  had  the 
ton,  the  horns  and  hide  sent  to  him ;  invited  Buffon  to  suj 
and  convinced  him  by  the  most  conclnsivo  argument  that  hi 
was  wrong.    Tho  courteous  Frenchman  admitted  his  miBtake^ 
with  a  bow  and  a  compliment. 

At  the  c<^immenccment  of  the  French  Revolution,  Mr.  Jftf"^ 
fereon  took  a  warm  part  in  favor  of  the  uiovemeut.  Hti 
eympathies  were,  of  conrse,  with  the  ]>coplc.  Everyhodj'i 
were,  at  the  beginning.  He  gave  no  support  to  the  vxccaeij 
of  the  BepublicHn  party.  He  thought  it  proper  to  leave  Louii 
a  king,  but  proposed  to  shut  up  the  (juceu  in  a  convent,  Thi 
queen,  as  he  saw  her,  was  a  very  different  personage  to  ti " 
glorious  figure  seen  by  Burke  "just  above  the  horizon,"  fu 
of  grace,  dignity,  ana  beauty.  Mr.  Mon-is,  who  siicceedc 
Mr.  Jefferson  at  the  Frencn  Court,  equalled  Burke  in 
enthusiastic  devotion  to  the  wliole  royal  housohoM,  while  tli4 
stern  Virginia  Democrat  could  perceive  nothing  in  its  uxf 
brilliant  ornament  but  an  obstacle  to  moderate  and  salutJ 
reform.  lie  thought  that  without  the  queen  there  wot 
have  been  no  violent  revolution,  and  that  the  king  mighi 
have  become  a  limited  constitutional  monarch.     But  whatevc 
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limits  he  may  have  judged  admissible  in  relation  to  the 
changes  of  the  French  government,  Mr.  Jefferson  was  a 
thorough  leveler  as  to  his  own  country.  He  hoped  that  every 
title  of  distinction — Excellency,  Worshij),  Honor,  Esquire, 
and  even  Mr. — would  disappear  from  among  us  forever,  and, 
we  suppose,  he  stopped  snort  of  this  wish  for  the  French 
people,  only  because  they  were  not  yet  robust  enough  to  bear 
such  invigorating  diet.  He  might  well  have  become  a  re- 
former in  the  Society  of  Friends. 

From  a  scene  of  increasing  turbulence  and  coming  horors, 
Mr.  Jefferson  returned,  in  1789,  to  his  own  country.  He 
asked  leave  of  absence  in  May,  left  France,  in  Oct5)ber,  for 
Norfolk,  by  way  of  England,  and  reached  Monticello  on  the 
23d  of  December,  where,  in  spite  of  "old  master's"  commands 
to  the  contrary,  the  negroes  of  the  plantation  dragged  the 
carriage  U{)  the  hil,  and  received  him  with  an  uproar  of  wel- 
come more  sincere  than  the  glib  compliments  lie  had  been 
accoetomecl  to  meet  in  the  saloons  of  I  aria,  if  not  quite  so  re- 
fined. 

He  did  not  return  to  France.  His  leave  of  absence  termi- 
nated in  his  a2)pointment  to  the  place  of  Secretary  of  State, 
in  Washington's  Cabinet. 

The  diplomatic  labors  of  Mr.  Jefferson  in  France,  received 
nniversal  applause.  Mr.  Jay  spoke  of  him  with  high  admi- 
ration. Mr.  Webster  has  since  said,  he  discharged  his  duties 
vAlih  great  ahilitrj,  diligence,  and  patriotism ,'  that  his  intelli- 
gence, love  of  hnowledge  and  of  the  society  of  learned  nun, 
distinguished  him  in  the  higliest  circle  of  Paris  ;  that  no 
court  had  a  representative  enjoying  higher  regard  in  France 
than  the  minister  of  the  infant  Jiepublic.  His  dispatches 
were  drawn  with  great  vigor  and  clearness  of  expression, 
and  were  at  once  comprehensive  and  minute.  We  have  no 
State  papers  superior  to  them,  and  verv  few  that  are  equal. 

Mr.  Jefferson  arrived  in  New  York,  to  tjike  his  place  as 
Secretary  of  State,  in  March,  1790,  and  entered  upon  a  new 
field  of  political  conflict.  It  was  a  most  important  i)eriod  in 
the  nation's  history.  The  old  government  of  the  confederacy 
had  failed  utterly  ;  the  new  one  was  under  trial.  The  Con- 
Btitation  was  a  compromise  of  opinions  and  intorcots.  The 
best  men  were  divided  in  their  judgments,  and  although 
they  made  mutual  concessions  to  arrive  at  some  conclusion, 
thev  made  them  reluctantly,  and  retained  the  tixod  opinions 
which  had  so  nearly  rendered  all  coiicession  vain.  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson, being  absent  from  the  country,  had  taken  no  part  in  the 
formation  of  the  Constitution,  or  in  the  debates  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Convention  on  the  adoption  of  it.  Yet  he  had  freely 
expressed  his  opinions.    He  was  in  favor  of  it,  but  not  without 
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important  amendraente.  Tlie  amendments  were  all,  or  nearlj 
all,  made,  and  tin;  Ibnu  of  government  became  almost  alt 
gether  what  he  wislied  it.  But  Mr.  Jefferson,  acting  ou  etrons 
democratic  instincts,  was  alwava  leaning  to  one  form  ot'  a«{ 
ministering  tlie  government  and  to  one  mode  of  inteq)retinj 
its  powcr'5.  Tliere  was  anotlier  party  which,  also  acqtiiescing 
in  tJie Const] tul ion,  entertained,  neverthele.!j8,  views  to  ustronge 
and  more  consolidated  government,  and  strove  lo  shape  tin 
limbs  of  the  infant  Hercules  in  conformity  Avith  their  concej: 
tions  of  beauty  and  strength.  In  the  numerous  di  ' 
the  General  CoJivention  and  of  the  States,  wjiich  u>  n 

the  formation  and  adopti(jn  of  the  Constitution  of  1TS7,  these 
different  instincts  and  leanings  clearly  appeared  and  uuieklj 
prodnced  two  distinct  parties.    Those  parties  were  the  Repul 
licans  and  Federalists;  of  thetirst,  Jefferson  so'Mi  became  tli^ 
leader,  and  Alexander  Ilatniltou  was  the  chief  <>f  the  <jitherj 
Washingt<»n  belongetl  to  no  party.     He  stood  alunc,  eclf-sr 
tained.     He  appeased  dibsention,  checked  vidleiice,  ami 
strained  the  asperity  of  jiarties.     For  this  purpose,  he  iiitn> 
duced  the  twi>  prominent  men  of  adverse  opinions  into  hij 
Cabinet,  and  eoinpleted  the  equilibrium  by  placing  Knox  bj 
Hamilton,  and  Uandolph  with  Jefferson — the  one  a  Federalist 
and  the  otlier  a  Republican.     And  now  the  great  conilici 
began  which  closed  in  the  complete  success  of  the  deraocralic 
chief.     lie  was  triumphant.     lie  reached   tho  eliHir  of  gtatfi 
enjoyed  it  as  long  as  he  desired,  and  estabhVI 
the  power  <if  his  party.     The  success  was  pei 
in  a  fair  field,  is  no  small  test  of  merit.     The  opposite  parti 
failed  cf>mpletely,  and  it  is  not  unjust  to  eonclutle  that  then 
notions  of  civil  polity  were  less  suited  to  the  genius  of  tl 
people  and  the  wants  of  the  nation.     Tlie  fate  of  the  pre* 
ding  gnvernmcnts  of  the  country  illustrate  the  conclusioiul 
Mr.  Locke  aiul  King  George  had  been  obliged  to  give  way  t* 
the  practical  wants  of  the  colonists,  and  federal  forms  ut  in- 
terpretaHon  and  rule  yielded  to  a  similar  cau.«e  iu  the  States. 
The  fiife  of  the  federal  party  raiglit  have  been  a  difforeati 
one  had  it  fallen  under  the  leadership  of  wiser  or  more  modoJ 
rate  guides.     Hut  Adams,  its  nominal  leader,  was  niah  aodl 
obstinate,  and  Hamiltou,  its  chief,  was  a  man  of  extreme, 
opinions,  held  them  with  an  iron  tenacity,  and  carried  thetaj 
liotly  and  injudiciously  into  the  admistration  of  thu  new  gov- 
ernment,    lie  was  a  monarchist  in  principle,  and  regardc ' 
the  Constitution  with  contempt,  enduring  it  only  with  the 
hope  of  making  it  something  better.    It  was  a  step  in  »d-!i 
vance  of  the  old  confederacy,  he  thought,  and  nothing  raore^ 
In  the  convention,  he  had  proposed  a  plan  of  governmeuJ, 
embracing  substantially  an  elective  monarchy  and  an  aboU*; 
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tion  of  the  State  governments.  To  this,  his  friends  added  a 
Senate  appointed  lor  life.  The  plan  met  with  no  favor,  and 
the  proposer  took  little  part  in  the  subsequent  proceedings. 
Morris,  his  most  intimate  friend,  and  a  leading  member  of 
the  convention,  says  "  Hamilton  had  little  share  in  forming 
the  Constitution.  He  disliked  it,  believing  republican  gov- 
enimcnt  to  be  radically  defective."  He  thought  it  "would  do 
for  the  present,  and  that  "  some  war  might  strengthen  the 
Union  and  nerve  the  Executive."  In  1802,  ne  called  it  a  "  frail 
and  worthless  thing,"  and  adds,  "  everr  day  proves  to  rae 
more  and  more  that  this  American  world  was  not  made  for 
me."    It  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  evidences  of  his  opinions. 

Hamilton's  opinions  were  not  confined  to  himself,  nor  is  it 
at  all  surprising.  In  addition  to  the  many  loyalists  who  re- 
mained in  the  country,  there  wiere  whi^  enough  who  had 
made  no  quarrel  with  a  regal  form  of  polity.  They  had  quar- 
reled with  the  King  of  England  for  his  tyranny.  They  had 
claimed  their  rights  as  British  subjects,  under  the  sanctions  of 
English  law.  Even  independence  did  not  imply  a  republic. 
It  merely  asserted  the  right  to  set  up  forourselvesinthe  com- 
munity of  nations.  The  clumsy  old  confederacy — a  bundle, 
not  of  sticks,  but  of  straws— tne  growing  disorders  of  the 
country.  Shay's  rebellion  or  disturbance,  many  things  more, 
turned  the  wishes  of  thinking  and  cautious  people  towards  a 
stronger  and  more  stable  government.  Intelligent  men,  Uke 
Hamilton,  knew  but  one  government  of  that  character— one 
under  which  they  had  lately  lived,  and  whose  abuses  only 
they  had  made  war  upon.  It  was  very  natural  to  make  it 
their  model  rather  than  plunge  into  the  seething  cauldron  of 
undiluted  democracy.  It  was  Hamilton's  model,  and  his  hob- 
by for  life.  He  rode  it,  Morris  says,  to  the  annoyance  of  his 
friends,  and  to  his  own  injury. 

When  placed  in  the  important  position  of  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  he  failed  to  impart  to 
the  department,  as  far  as  he  was  able,  the  modes  ot  action 
which  came  nearest  to  his  own  ideal.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
ability,  self-coniident  even  to  arrogance,  and  bold  and  dexter- 
ous in  forming  and  executing  his  measures.  His  ambition 
was  inordinate.  Between  men  who  pursue  power  eagerly  all 
their  lives,  without  scruple  as  to  the  means  employed,  tnere 
is  no  solid  distinction  to  be  drawn.  There  may  be  shades  of 
difference — one  man  is  proud,  another  vain ;  one  hot  and  ex- 
citable, the  other  cool  and  impassive ;  one  cheerful,  the  other 
austere — but  the  master  passion  is  the  same.  It  is  the  men 
only  whom  power  seeks  who  take  it  reluctantly,  who  leave  it 
gladly,  that  really  belong  to  another  class.  In  this  class  Ham- 
ilton had  no  place. 
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Tlie  child,  they  eay,  is  father  to  the  man.  and  the  pharroiw^ 
of  the  Secretary  ^if  the  Trejisury  may  be  ili^cenied  clearly  in 
his  boyhood.  At  loiirteen  he  was  a  clerk  in  a  sture,  expn-?*- 
ed  hie  distjiist  at  his  situation,  and  wished  for  a  war,  ihat  he 
might  exjilt  his  station.  At  seventeen  ho  rushed  into  the  Kev- 
olution;  became,  in  a  short  time,  the  aid  of  Washington  ;  wss 
always  discontented  with  his  situation ;  resolved  to  take  the 
first  opportunity  of  breakine  with  his  chief,  and  bucceeded  in 
doing  so  in  17^1.  Some  slight  inignnderstanding  oecurriMl.  and 
IlamiUon  rutsigued;  and  altliough  thedrenecal  madi-  s 

to  a  reconciliation,  the  Secretary  refused  to  return  ti'  r. 

It  may  be  at-ked,  why  did  he  not  resign  before  {  His  sou  has 
lately  answered  the  ijucstion  substauiially.  The  aid  was  pat- 
riotically sacnticing  himself  to  the  reputation  of  his  com- 
mander, sustaining  tbe  Revolution  by  directing  its  chief,  and 
ttrnmoting  the  general  good  of  the  country'  at  t)ie  expense  of 
lis  own.     We  mention  the  fact  merely  to  show  the  f  '\ 

self-assertion  of  the  man.     Jlis  ambition  had  t-hirab.  y 

for  the  benefit  of  Washington,  it  had  not  slept. 

Hamilton  and  Jotferson,  although  "pitted  against  each 
other,"  met  with  no  unfavorable  prepossessions.  They  were 
both  men  of  genial  tempers  and  manners,  lliey  came  to 
their  several  departments  with  high  reputation — the  one  for 
diploimicy,  the  other  for  finance.  Jeffereon  being,  a*  Unndall 
assures  us,  a  very  modest  man,  and  addicted  even  to  blu.-liing, 
although  for  ao  many  years  a  diplomatist  at  Paris,  and  a  lawyer 
besides,  received  the  projects  of  Hamilton,  in  finance,  with  <onie 
degree  of  deference.  He  even  assisted  in  one  of  theni,  or,  ftshe 
says,  held  ilie  candle  to  it.  It  was  the  assumption  scheme, 
Hamilton  projtfiseil  that  the  Federal  Govern ment  should  a=sume 
the  debts  of  the  States  contracted,  as  they  represfiif.  '  '  '  r- 
general  beluilt".    The  plan  was  violently  oppo.^ed  in  <  , 

and  failed  in  the  House.     The  excitement  was  immenbo.     Tiie 
feud  was  so  great  that  the  parties  refused  to  do  business  to- 

5 ether.  The  House  met  and  adjourned.  Hamilton  was  in 
espair.  He  met  Joflersou,  and  walked  him  to  and  tro  be- 
fore tlie  President's  House ;  represented,  in  iiathotic  temiB, 
the  condition  of  Congress:  the  disgust  of  tno  creditor  or 
Eastern  States ;  tlie  danger  of  secession  by  the  membei"s,  and 
of  a  separation  of  the  States,  and  asked  his  co-operation  in 
alla3'ing  the  storm  by  securing  the  project.  Jefterson  rt-piicd 
that  he  was  uiunfonued  on  the  subject,  but  invited  his  col- 
league to  dine  with  him  the  next  day  with  a  few  members  of 
Congress.  The  project  for  removing  the  ecai  of  govern  ment 
was,  as  yet,  uncleturmined.  Certain  members,  who  liad  op- 
posed the  assumption,  desired  the  selection  of  Georgetown  or 
Washington  for  the  capital.    It  was  determined,  after  due  de- 
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liberation  over  the  next  day's  dinner,  that  two  of  the  mem- 
bers should  change  their  votes,  the  financial  scheme  he  secured, 
and  Georgetown  selected.  It  was  done,  the  assumption  bill 
passed,  and  twenty  millions  of  stock  were  distributed  among 
a  certain  number  of  States.  This  project,  and  the  funding  of 
the  national  debt,  which  preceded  it,  produced  immense  specu- 
lations. Members  of  Congress,  in  the  secret,  despatched 
agents  all  over  the  country.  The  claims  of  old  soldiers,  who 
had  shed  their  blood,  of  patriotic  citizens  who  had  expended 
their  fortunes  in  securing  the  liberties  of  their  country,  were 
purchased  for  a  trifle  by  greedy  adventurers.  Pilot-boats 
and  swift  horses  were  sent  m  various  directions.  The  ori^- 
nal  claimants  had  long  despaired  of  the  iustice  of  the  coun- 
try, or  of  its  ability  to  pay  its  debts.  They  took  whatever 
the  speculator  offered.  The  funding  scheme  made  the  schemers 
rich,  at  the  expense  of  the  old  and  broken  soldier,  and  the 
generous  contributor  to  the  country's  necessities.  Every  at- 
teftipt  made  to  secure  their  rights  was  opposed  in  C!ongres8. 
Hamilton  was  above  participating  in  the  vulgar  fraud,  but 
his  financial  projects  were  the  source  of  the  villainy.  To 
the  funding  of  the  national  debt  and  the  assumption,  he  added 
the  establishment  of  a  national  bank.  This  nieasure  produced 
a  violent  opposition  in  Congress.  It  divided  the  Cabinet.  Ran- 
dolph declared  it  unconstitutional.  Jefferson,  at  the  request 
of  the  President,  prepared  a  paper  of  six  pages  against  it. 
Hamilton  answered  all  objections  in  one  of  tnirty-four.  The 
President  hesitated  a  long  time,  and  signed  the  bill  with  re- 
luctance at  the  last  moment. 

The  financial  arrangements  of  Hamilton  rendered  him  im- 
mensely popular  with  certain  classes.  The  enterprising,  the 
rich,  the  speculative,  the  talkers,  the  writers,  extolled  him  to 
the  skies.  He  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  great  intellect  of 
the  country,  to  whom  it  owed,  not  its  present  prosperitv  only 
but  past  benefits  of  the  greatest  importance.  He  had  been 
the  guide,  counsellor,  and  friend  of  the  great  commander,  and 
not  nis  secretiiry  merely.  He  was  supposed,  now,  to  be 
thorouglilv  in  Washington's  confidence,  and  to  speak  his  opin- 
ions. This  conciliated  another  class  of  followers — the  Gene- 
ral's staunch  friends— ^and  Hamilton's  influence  in  Congress 
overshadowed  all  others. 

The  conflicting  theories  and  purposes  of  the  two  secretaries 
soon  threw  them  into  violent  opposition.  The  entente  cordi- 
ale,  if  it  ever  existed,  was  of  short  duration.  Tlie  differences 
in  temper  and  manner  began  to  be  felt.  Mr.  Jefferson  was 
modest,  as  we  have  said,  unofticious,  retiring,  had  no  trace  of 
dogmatism,  said  little  in  discussion,  yielded  quietly  when  out- 
voted, never  intermeddled  in  the  business  of  otner  depart- 
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ments,  and  was  not  assuming  in  his  own.  Hamilton,  on  tbol 
other  hand,  was  imperious  nnd  im])atient  in  temper,  adhcrewj 
with  iron  ternvrity  to  liis  phms  in  substance  and  letter,  ad- 
vanced his  opinions  dictatorially,  argued  them  if  opposed 
"with  the  vehemence  of  a  jury  lawyer,"  meddled  wjth<»ut 
Bcruple  in  the  department*  of  his  colleagues,  and  was  despotic 
as  a  Turk  in  his  own.  He  was  regarded  on  all  hands  as  tlie 
iincontrolled  ruler  of  the  country's  finances. 

The  belligerent  secretaries  preserved  a]>penmnce6  for  a  sea- 
son, but  tlie  feud  grew  stronger  from  day  to  day,  and  at  last 
broke  out  into  bitter  hostility.  Hamilton  assailed  his  oppo- 
netit  in  Fenno's  Gazette.  He  cliargcd  him  wiih  bringing 
Philip  Freneau,  the  poet,  to  Pliiladelphia,  and  making  him  a 
clerk  in  the  Secretary's  department,  for  the  purpose  of  set- 
ting up  a  newspaper  to  abuse  the  Government,  l-rcnean  ile- 
nied  the  charge,  and  issued  an  affidavit  declaring  that  Mr. 
Jefferson  had  nothing  to  do  with  his  newspaper.  He  had 
been  engaged  as  translating  clerk  by  the  Bocretary  of  State, 
and  in  that  ca]>acity  oidy  had  Mr.  Jetl'erson  ever  em]»]oyed 
him.  Hamilton  treated  the  affidavit  with  contcmx>t,  and  re- 
iterated the  charge. 

These  dissensions  assuming  so  public  a  form,  distressed  and 
mortitied  the  Chief  Magistrate.  His  attempts  at  conciliation 
)iad  {)roved  vain.  Parties  were  becoming  more  and  more  en- 
raged against  each  other,  and  their  leaders  in  his  Cabinet  Bct 
them  the  example.  He  wrote  to  tho  two  secretaries,  ex- 
pressed his  regi'ct  at  thuir  hostilily  to  each  other,  and  his  wish 
tor  a  better  understanding.  Jetferson  replied  by  affirming 
Ilia  conviction  that  there  was  a  party  in  the  country  seeking 
to  change  the  government  into  something  stronger  ;  that  thin 
party  had  expressed  monarchical  views  in  the  convention  of 
1787,  and  had  never  alianduned  tlieni;  that  they  were  now 
striving,  by  tlie  corrupting  intluenccs  of  financial  projocls,  to 
change  the  constitution,  in  suhsfancc,  if  not  \\\funn;  that  they 
had  assailed  him  anotiymoiisly  in  the  papei-s;  that  hi«  oppo- 
sition to  them  had  been  open  and  avowed;  he  had  never  re- 
sorted to  anonymous  abuse,  and  had  never,  directly  or  iridi- 
rectly,  published  in  any  gazette,  a  line  nor  sentence  not  under 
his  name.  Hamilton,  on  the  other  iuiiid,  charge<l  his  op])0- 
nent  with  hostility  to  tlie  Government,  opposition  to  the  y\y>- 
mentof  the  country's  debts,  and  a  gonerut  disregard  of  oriU-r 
and  credit.  He  lamented  the  uneasiness  of  tJie  Pre.-i' 
He  pledged  himself  to  do  all  in  his  j>ower  to  re-nuile  the  L 
inet,  and  "  not  to  say  or  do  anything,  dircHly  or  ijulirtctl_^ 
that  would  endanger  a  loud,"  Six  (lays  afterwards  lie  cora^ 
menced  a  new  series  of  vehement  aud  virulent  i>er6onal  as- 
Baults  on  Jetferson,  then  at  Monticello,  under  the  signaturo  of 
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**CtituUus,"  in  Fenno's  Gazette.  Ho  went  bo  far  as  to  inti- 
mate a  willingness  to  close  the  ilii^pute  in  a  hostile  meeting. 
"Wlien  iuformod  by  a  friend  of  tlie  attacks  in  the  newspaper,^ 
Jetiereon  replied  that  he  had  early  in  life  resolved  never  toj 
write  anything  without  putting  his  name  to  it,  and  never  to 
engage  in  controversy  with  anonymous  writers.  Tlamilton 
had  no  such  scruples,  and  while  engaged  in  daily  counsel 
with  his  colleague,  never  ceased  to  asisail  him  under  various 
signatures,  and  to  charge  him  with  all  that  is  base  and  con- 
temptiUlo.  lliii  abuse  was  not  limited  to  the  rival  secretary. 
It  extended  through  letters,  conversation,  tlie  public  prints,  to 
all  liis  political  tVies,  and  some  of  his  friends,  and  led  at  last 
to  the  uiianvl  that  ended  in  his  death. 

Mr.  JetVerpna  left  the  Department  of  State  at  the  close  of 
ITl'S,  and  liamilton  resigned  a  month  later.  It  is  a  mistake, 
Mr.  Kiindall  savs,  to  suppose  that  there  was  any  coldness  be- 
tween the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  President.  On  the  con- 
trary, Washington  cxjvressed  the  most  earnest  wishes  to  re- 
tain Mr.  Jetferson  at  his  post,  desjiaired  of  being  able  to  re- 
jilace  him,  and  sometime  after  the  resignation,  solicited  his 
return  to  office. 

Tlie  two  ex-members  of  the  Cabinet  left  their  posts  with 
with  eqnal  reputations  for  aliilitv.  Hamilton's  "Reports  arc 
models  in  his  department,  and  .lefTereon's  State  Papers  are 
unsuqjattsed,  perhaps  unequalled,  in  all  the  various  excellen- 
cies that  belong  to  such  writings — in  what  Mr.  Webster  calU" 
"  the  felicity  and  facility"  of  Iiis  style  and  argument.  The 
two  men  were  representatives  of  two  advereo  political  sys- 
tems. "Without  expressing  any  opinion  of  the  comparative 
merits  of  these,  or  of  the  measures  proposed  for  supporting 
them,  and  judging  from  the  results  only  of  the  conflict,  we 
are  forced  to  admit  that  the  Virginian  was  the  deeper  and 
more  sagacious  intellect.  He  has  impressed  his  principles  on 
the  general  sptem  of  the  country.  Tliose  of  his  rival  are 
condemned  or  forgotten.  Tlie  exciec  of  Hamilton  was  a  fail- 
ure, his  bank  system  is  exploded,  hie  assumption  was  rashly 
adopted,  with  groat  Ltss  to  the  country,  and  his  favorite  mode8„ 
of  government  are  no  longer  whispered  among  politicians  orj 
people. 

In  their  personal  demeanor  and  private  relations,  the  ad- 
vantage is  still  with  the  Secretary  of  State.  lie  was  more 
conciliatory,  less  im])eriou8  and  domineering  than  his  oppo- 
nent, and  let't  office  with  no  stain  on  his  reputation  in  social 
life.  Hamilton  was  not  so  fortunate.  While  in  an  office  of 
pecnliar  rcBponsibilities,  and  watched  by  jeahms  enemies,  ho 
allowed  himself  to  full  under  the  suspicion  of  speculation,  by 
engaging  in  an  intrigue  with  a  married  woman.    The  husband 
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•was  a  baac  follow,  and  received  and  extorted  money  for  hi 
silence.     He  was  a  speculator  in  stocks — the  rage  of  tlie  day. 
Tliis  nse  of  the  'money  received,  as  was  understood,  from  tfie 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  produced  a  vague  rumor  cniiect-, 
ing  the  Secretary  with  the  stoclc  market.     It  came  to  the  «nr* 
of  certain  Kejjuhlican  membc-ra  of  Congress,  willing  enoug; 
to  believe,     lliree  of  them,  Muglilenburg,  the  Speaker,  Ven; 
able,  and  Monroe,  waited  on  tlie  Secretary.    They  liad  liea 
the  rumor,  and  thought  it  their  duty  to  give  him  an  opporta 
nity  to  contradict  it.     Hamilton  received  the  intimation  witll, 
incfignant  anger,  but  condescended,  nevertheless,  to  explain 
the  circiinistJUices  connected  with  the  nin\or  by  u  confessjioB 
of  hie  intrigue.     It  was  an  amour,  he  told  them,  and  not  a 
epeeulation.     The  gentlemen  received  hifi  statemi-nt  with  iui« 
plicit  belief,  and  they  i>arted  mutually  SHtistied.     Am^ng  pol" 
ticians  and  men  of  the  world,  these  atfairs  are  a  verj-  sma 
matter.     But,  unfortunately  for  Hamilton's  character  as  a  gea- 
tlcman  and  a  man,  the  story  does  not  end  here.     In  ITUT  i 
false  report  got  abroad  tliat  lie  might  be  a  candidate  for  thi, 
Presidency.    This  report  brought  down  upon  his  head  every- 
tiling  that  could  injure  him.     It  is  the  common  courBo  in  sucF 
casce.     Among  other  lies  put  in  cirodation,  the  snoculatioi 
story  was  revived.     Hamilton  might  have  treatea  the  tali 
with  contempt.     He  was  not  a  cauJidate.     He  could  have  re-J 
mained  fiileiit.     If  he  noticed  the  falsehood  at  all,  he  mig 
have  ref(^ncd  onlv  to  the  fact  that  three  njembcrs  of  CVngre 
Ilia  political  foes,  had  conferred  with  him  at  the  time  and  we 
eatieiied.     He  di<l  neither.     He  rushed  into  his  favorite  areni 
and  gave,  in  a  pamphlet,  a  full  e.xp'isitit'ji  of  the  whole  story, 
To  the  groes  ears  of  the  multilndf  whom  lie  despised,  he  d' 
clared  that  he  was  a  dupe;  that  an  artful  woman  had  dra 
him  into  an  intrigue;  had  kept  up  the  intercouree  by  an 
ceesful  appeals  to  Bis  vanity  or  aflection  ;  that  lie  had  bougl 
the  hnsbaud  with  a  certain  amount  of  hu8h-money,  a  thoujian 
dollars  at  one  time,  and  smaller  sums  at  others.     He  admil 
that  libertinism  w.ns  his  fixed  character  in  the  oomniunity, 
and  does  not  deny  the  justice  of  the  imputation.    He  i>ennito 
himself  to  introduce  an  allusion  to  his  wife  in  the  sliape  of 
an  ajiology  for  his  conjugal  intidelity;  publishes  all  the  pa- 
thetic letters  of  his  fair  friend,  in  an  appendix,  with  the  affl? 
davit  of  another  woman  to  prove  the  handwriting,  and  wjtl 
cruel  iiK'ivility  leaves  uncorrected  all  the  lady's  queer  blu 
dere  in  spelling,  where  she  says  that  she  hopes  "to  w. her  dei 
Col,  harinilions  the  is  A  lotu  and  begs  he  will  riU  to  her  }ch 
(tratci'st  fault  /*  Loviiuj  him,  and  clear  up  lier  Jouj^iH,  eh  he  wi! 
lew.  her  with  lier  breast  the  stak  of  iimkh  woe."    The  age  wa 
Jiot  flo  bine  as  the  present,  and  it  may  extenuate  tho  offence 
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'  tlie  Tiard-liearted  gallant  that  the  exposure  of  her  literarr 

^erroi-s  was  not,  probubly,  a  serious  affliction  to  tlie  frail,  fair 

one.     It  was  a  charge  against  Burr,  that  he  was  careless  of 

'the  letters  of  his  female  correspondents,  but  ho  never  pulj- 

[lished  thcra.     A  team  of  hoi'ses  could  not  have  dragged  from 

liiu  the  paltry  exposition  which  IlamiUon  wa.s  willing  to  make 

•  protecthiniselffrouijui  absurd,  political  slander.    \Vhatgen- 

leman,  we  may  ask,  in  tlie  circle  of  our  acquaintance,  could 

)e  driven  to  anything  so  degrading.     Lord  Cockburn,  in  his 

memoirs,  describes  a  singidar  race  of  excellent  Scotch  old 

^indies  in  Edinburgli:  a  delightful  set,  strong-headed,  warm- 

[shearted,  high-spirited,  very  cheerful,  very  independent,  full 

^©f  sense  and  humor,  talking  broad  Scotch,  and  speaking  and 

:ting  very  much  as  they  chose.     One  of  these,  a  clergyman's 

idow,  the  mother  of  Sir  David  Dumhis,  dressed  in  black  Bilk 

jown,  and  white  muslin  cap,  with  silver  spectacles  on  her 

Ijiose,  was  the  centre,  when  seated  in  her  high-back  chair,  of 

["Vit,  merriment,  and  sarcasm.     One  dav  a  grand-daughter,  in 

weading  the  newspaper  to  her,  stumbfed  upim  a  parawaph 

rwhich  stated  that  a  lady's  reputation  had  simered  from  the  m- 

liscreet  talk  ofher  roval  friend,  the  Prince  of  Wales.  "  What," 

exclaimed  the  old  la^y  of  fourscore,  in  her  shrill  voice,  sitting 

'"erect  in  her  chair,  and  shaking  her  shrivelled  fist,  "what! 

The  dawTned  villain  I  does  lie  kiss  and  tell  f    What  would 

she  have  said  of  the  gallant  who  not  oidy  told,  but  published 

the  lady's  cnndescensions  in  pamphlet  form? 

Mr,  Jefferson  returned  to  his  fanii  once  more  rejoicing. 
Again  his  talk  began  to  be  of  oxen.  He  was  gla<l  to  take 
them  in  exchange  for  tlie  blatant  bea<st,  Genet,  the  French 
envoy,  Mhom  he  could  neither  lead  nor  drive,  and  who,  by 
the  way,  niarried  a  wife,  settled  near  Albniiy,  and  l.>ecanie  a 
quiet  and  useful  citizen  of  the  Republic  which  he  Iiad  so  long 
erplexed  and  annoyed.  Tlie  anairs  of  MniUicello  had  Bui- 
ered  by  the  masters  absence — his  fields  Mere  impoverished, 
lis  stock  diminished,  the  sheep  reduced  to  three,  and  all  things 
n  disorder  and  decay.  lie  set  to  work  with  ardor.  His  pub- 
!  career,  he  said,  was  at  last  at  an  end.  His  future  life  was 
be  one  of  rural  labor,  and  domestic  enjoyment.  But,  alas! 
for  tlio  vows  or  protestations  of  politicians.  Three  years  after 
ttliiB  time,  on  the  election  of  Adams,  Jefferson  is  again  in  the 
[councils  of  the  nation,  as  Vice  President  of  the  ITtuted  States, 
[and  once  more  pUmcfes  into  the  surges  of  public  life- 

Time  had  not  softened  asperities.  The  last  important  act 
f  "Washington's  administratum — Jay's  treaty — was  received 
hrough  the  country  with  a  roar  of  tm-y.  It  w.-w  burnt  pub- 
licly in  various  places.  Large  meetings  in  the  chief  cities 
condeumed  it  vchementlj.    The  violence  on  the  other  side 
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was  c<|nally  strong  and  unreasonable  The  advocat^so^Bo 
treaty  in  the  Senate  rejected  iLe  nomination  nf  John  Uutledge, 
one  of  the  most  eniiueut  men  of  the  Itevoliitlou,  and  the  friend 
of  Washington,  because  he  ]iad  taken  part  iu  a  meeting  at 
Charleston,  condemning  the  treaty.  He  iiad  already  presided 
in  court,  under  tlie  President's  appointment,  and  the  rejection 
vas  the  niure  mortifying  to  both.  Tlie  violence  of  parties 
destroyed  all  social  intercoui-se  between  them.  In  a  letter 
to  Edward  Rutledge,  Jefferson  says  that  men  of  opposite 
parties  no  longer  associated  with  each  other.  Those  wlio  had 
been  intimate  all  their  lives,  crossed  the  street  to  escape  a 
meeting,  and  turned  away  their  beads  to  avoid  toocliing  their 
hats.  When  Mr.  Adams  snoko  of  appointing  a  RepuLlican 
to  the  French  mission,  as  WasLingtou  had  done,  bis  Cabinet 
offered  to  resign.  Tliere  was  no  longer  room  for  the  policy 
of  lialancing  parties  in  the  Administration,  and  the  President, 
if  be  bad  the  wish,  never  made  the  attempt. 

Jefferson,  seeing  the  dissension,  renewed  bis  lanientatione 
at  leaving  private  life,  rejoiced  that  the  votes  of  the  people 
kad  given  him  the  second  place  only,  whicli  was  **eiuiy  and 
honorable,"  Instead  of  the  tii-st  which  was  a  "splendid  mise- 
ry," fell  at  once  into  tli^  new  position  of  parties,  and  became 
an  avowed  and  decided  opjioser  of  the  Administration.  Evyu 
the  marines,  to  whose  patient  eara  the  tellers  of  extraordinary 
stories  and  statements  are  always  referred,  might  have  be>en 
incredulous  hearers  of  the  Vice  President's  protestations. 
Time,  at  any  rate,  removed  his  scruples,  and  reconciled  him 
U>  eight  years'  endurance  of  the  spUndid  misery  wliich  be 
bad  so  happily  escaped  on  the  present  occasion.  j 

Mr,  Adams  was  as  well  satittied  with  enduring  misfortuuH 
as  Mr.  Jefferson  was  with  escaping  it.  TTie  President  eleoB 
went  into  office  rejoicing.  lie  wrote  to  Mi".  Adams,  tb]» 
during  liis  inaugural  speech,  there  was  "  scarcely  a  dry  eye^ 
but  AVashingtou's,"  and  that  *' taken  together  it  was  the  subl 
liraest  thing  ever  exhibited  in  America?'  In  tlie  flush  of  hia 
Biiccese,  he  pro])08ed  to  Jefferson  to  go  as  minister  to  FrancoM 
At  the  first  meeting  of  his  Cabinet,  however,  the  plan  wad 
abandoned.  Some  of  the  reasons  that  he  assigned  to  bin 
correspondents  are  cjirious  enough.  "We  must  not  degradM 
ourselves,"  he  says,  to  Knox,  "  in  the  eyes  of  foreign  conutric^ 
What  would  be  thought  of  the  King  of  France,  if  he  sencl 
Monsieur,  his  eldest  brother,  as  an  envoy?  What  of  the 
King  of  England,  if  be  sent  the  Prince  of  A\  ales !  Mr.  Jeffer* . 
son  IS,  in  essence,  iu  the  same  situation.  lie  is  the  first  princM 
of  tlio  country,  and  the  heir  api^arent  to  the  sovereignautuority, 

The  rage  of  parties  increased  from  day  to  daiy.    Ono  side 
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was  accused  of  conspiring  with  the  French  for  the  invasion  of 
the  country,  the  other  or  being  sold  to  England.  There  was 
the  same  amount  of  truth  iu  both  charges,  and  each  was 
believed  by  those  only  who  made  it.  Then  came  the  alien 
and  sedition  laws.  The  first  gave  the  President  power  to 
order  any  foreigner  out  of  the  country,  and  to  imprison  him 
if  he  returned.  The  last  inflicted  penalties  on  writing,  print- 
ing, or  publishing  attacks  on  the  measures  of  the  Government, 
or  on  its  officers.  Under  this  law,  Dr.  Cooper,  afterwards 
President  of  the  South  Carolina  college,  was  fined  among 
others.  Tlie  moderate  counsels  and  the  neutral  policy  of  the 
country  which  had  marked  the  government  of  Washington 
were  fast  sliding  away.  War  wiSi  France  was  becoming  the 
popular  cry.  In  1798  an  array  was  ordered  to  be  raised. 
Washington  was  appointed  commander.  He  accepted,  on 
condition  that  he  should  control  the  appointment  of  the  general 
officers. 

It  is  commonly  supposed,  that  in  the  exercise  of  this  power, 
"Washington  gave  the  preference  to  Hamilton,  as  second  in 
command  over  Knox  and  Pinckney.  Randall  gives  a  different 
version  to  the  story.  Washington  proposed  the  appointment 
of  Hamilton  as  inspector  general  with  the  rank  of  major 
general,  and  of  -Knox  and  Finckney  as  major  generals,  in- 
tending the  two  last  to  be  regarded  as  the  senior  appoint- 
ments. But  Hamilton's  friends  prevailed  in  the  Cabinet  and 
in  the  Senate,  and  the  junior  was  made  senior  over  the  two 
veterans.  The  same  power  in  the  Senate  rejected  the  appoint- 
ment of  Col.  Smith,  Adams'  son-in-law,  when  proposed  by 
Washington  and  nominated  by  the  President.  During  the 
whole  of  Adams'  administration,  there  was  an  influence  behind 
the  throne  greater  than  the  reigning  monarch,  quoad  Itoc. 
The  influence  was  Hamilton's. 

Hamilton  was  no  sooner  second  in  command  than  he  began 
to  urge  warlike  preparations  with  all  his  energy.  He  opposed 
every  attempt  at  conciliation  with  France.  He  had  an  ooject. 
What  was  it?  His  purpose,  Mr.  Randall  tells  us,  was  to 
overthrow  the  Spanish  power  in  South  America ;  to  do  this 
by  means  of  an  English  fleet  and  an  American  army,  which 
he  himself  should  command,  and  to  establish  in  tlie  revo- 
lutionized region  a  new  government  that  should  be  agreeable 
to  the  allied  powers.  It  is  not  probable  that  England  would 
prefer  a  republic.  Hamilton  believed  the  government  of 
England  the  best  possible  model.  We  may  easily  conjecture, 
then,  wliat  government  would  bo  established  in  the  conquered 
Spanish  provinces  by  the  Anglo-American  arms.  To  carry 
out  this  great  project,  in  which  King,  our  minister  in  London, 
the  British  Ministry,  Miranda  and  Hamilton  were  actively  en- 
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[gaged,  but  which  was  a  secret  to  everybody  else,  the  war 
fcreparatione  were  pushed  forward  ip^ith  th^  ffreaieift  ardor. 
Ut  was  a  magniticcnt  scheme,  and  enables  ne  to  niiderstand 
Ithe  readiness  with  whicli  the  Anjerican  mind  turned  enb- 
iBeqneutly  to  smaller  inroads  on  the  Sjjanish  power,  with  which 
'we  were  always  quarreling,  and  somotimes  in  actual  conflict. 
Theee  things  alarnicd  the  Republican  party.  They  were 
,  Bafe  with  Washington.  But  Washington  wus  old  and  infimi. 
P^ey  distrusted  the  designs — although  ignorant  of  the  South 
lAmerican  project — of  his  second  in  command,  and  certain 
iBuccessor.  They  saw  "  the  crisis"  approaching,  and  tho  day 
Iclose  at  hand,  of  standing  armies,  a  great  national  debt,  enor- 
bxnous  taxes,  a  strung;  government  n)anaged  by  corruption, 
Land  the  "nerving  ot  the  Executive"  arm.  Tlicy  began  to 
llook  to  the  States  for  safety.  Jefferson  and  3Iadison  were 
noon  employed  in  shaping  out  the  doctrine  of  State-rights,  in 
ttlioBc  mystical  papera  wnieli  have  perplexed  all  politicians 
I  and  their  constituents  to  the  present  day.  What  is  sovereigDtjr 
pand  where  does  it  lie,  have  oecome  the  puzzles  of  the  Amen- 
fccan  intellect. 

I  The  attempt  to  urge  the  quarrel  with  France  to  the  issue 
[of  war,  tiualiy  failed.  In  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  Cabi- 
fcnet  and  of  llamikon's  "  heat  and  etfervescence,"  tho  Presi- 
Ident  sent  new  envoys  to  Paris,  and  an  adjustment  of  all  difii- 
[cnlticB  was  speedily  effected,  Hamilton's  magnificent  pro- 
I  jects  were  blown  to  tlie  loituh.  Peace  with  Franco  removed 
b  all  pretext  for  keeping  up  an  army,  and  the  scheme  to  revo- 
[lutionizc  the  Spanish  colonics  slipped  from  his  fingers  forever. 
SFrom  tliis  day  forward  the  Ilauiilton  party  pcrsecnted  Mr. 
I  Adams  with  a  hatred  more  intense  oven  than  that  which  they 
I  exhibited  towards  the  Republican  leadere.  It  was  a  family 
I  feud,  and  therefore  the  more  bitter.  Mr.  Randall  distinguishes 
I  throughout  between  the  body  of  Federalists  who  were  patri- 
[  otic  in  their  views,  even  where  he  thinks  them  mistaken,  and 
f  tlio  followers  of  Hamilton,  who  were  pursuing  pernicious  pur- 
l  poses  by  unscrupulous  means.  Mr.  Adams  knew  nothing  of 
rthe  Miranda  project.  When  at  last  approachvil,  in  a  letter 
L  from  Miranda,  stating  his  wishes  and  views  respecting  the 
[•Spanish  colonics,  Mr.  Adams  refused  to  reply,  or  to  notice 
[  the  communication.  With  Adams  there  was  no  hope,  nad 
I  Hamilton  looked  around  for  the  means  of  defeating  his  re- 
P election.  He  would  not,  he  declared,  give  Adams  his  sup- 
pport  if  the  conscipience  should  be  the  election  of  ISIr.  Jefferson. 
[He  j«rc*pared  a  formal  attack  on  the  President,  in  his  lavorito 
r  pamphk't  form,  and  cabaled  with  Wolcott  and  Pickering  to 
r  obtuiu  materials,  gathered  in  their  confidential  intercotireo 
'  with  Ml'.  Adams,  in  the  Cabinet,  to  give  point  to  the  assatxlt 
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The  pamphlet  was  issued.  It  damaged  the  author  only,  and 
that  irretrievably,  with  his  own  friends.  They  were  weary  of 
his  arrogance  and  dictation.  The  President  s  friends  were 
oatrageons,  and  Mr.  Adams,  himself,  denounced  his  assailant 
as  the  greatest  intriguer  in  the  United  States.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  opposition  of  Hamilton,  and  his  attempts  to  got  up 
another  candidate,  Adams  remained  the  candidate  of  the 
Federal  party.  Mr.  Jefferson,  postponing  his  love  of  the 
farm,  and  his  horrors  of  the  "  splendid  misery"  which  he  had 
rejoiced  at  escaping  four  years  before,  was  the  candidate  of 
the  Republicans. 

The  contest  was  general  and  warm.  In  New  York  the 
election  went  in  favor  of  the  Eepublican  party.  Notwith- 
standing his  declaration  that  he  would  rather  see  Jefferson 
elected  than  Adams,  Hamilton  wrote  a  long  letter  to  Jay, 
then  Governor  of  New  York,  advising  him  to  resort  to  a  trick 
to  defeat  the  enemy,  and  sustained  his  advice  with  the  specious 
reasons  that  the  ambitious  are  always  ready  with,  to  prove 
their  projects  essential  to  the  public  good.  He  admitted  that 
the  proceeding  was  out  of  tne  common  course,  but  it  was 
warranted,  he  said,  by  the  crisis,  an^  the  greaJt  cause  of  social 
order.  It  was  essential  to  the  puhUc  safety.  It  woutd  never 
do  to  sacrifice  the  substantial  interests  'of  society  to  a  strict 
adherence  to  ordinary  rules.  Popular  governments  would 
prove  engines  of  mischief,  if  while  one  party  calls  to  its  aid 
all  the  resources  which  vice  can  give  it,  me  other  confines  It- 
self to  the  farms  of  delicacy  and  decorum.  Mr.  Jefferson  was 
an  atheist,  and  his  election  would  be  a  death  blow  to  the  reli- 
gion of  the  country.  Tlie  letter  was  found'  many  years  after- 
wards among  Mr.  Jay's  papers,  endorsed  by  him  with  these 
words :  "  Proposing  a  measure  for  party  purposes,  which  I 
think  it  would  not  become  me  to  adopt."  There  would  have 
been  no  such  scruples  on  Hamilton's  part.  He  was  ready  to 
set  aside  ordinary  rules  and  delicacy  and  decorum  when  sub- 
stantial interests  required  it — the  substantial  interests  of  socie- 
ty, with  a  party  man,  mean  nothing  more  than  the  success  of 
hisparty. 

Tjie  election  was  at  an  end.  The  Jacobin  ticket  was  trium- 
phant. As  Hamilton  preferred  to  see  Jefferson  elected  rather 
than  Adams,  and  yet  had  advised  a  fraud  to  defeat  Jefferson's 
election,  he  must  have  had  some  ulterior  project  in  view. 
The  project  was  said  to  be  the  defeat  of  anv  election  of  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President,  and  the  establishment  of  a  provi- 
sional government  in  the  hands  of  the  Federal  Senate — or,  it 
may  have  been,  by  a  general  confusion,  to  bring  about  the 
crisis  to  wliich  Itamilton,  as  Morris  declares,  was  always 
looking,  and  from  which  he  expected  to  obtain  something 
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better  than  a  Tiepnblic.  Tlie  project  failed,  Init  a  ne^irvmne 
nrf>8e.  Tlie  electoral  votes  for  Jeft'ersou  and  Burr  were 
the  same  in  mimlicr,  and  the  election  con&etiuently  went  into 
Congrese.  The  Federal  party  began  to  talk  of  supporting 
Btirr.  Hamilton  suggested  to  put  nim  vafor  the  phU,  desert 
and  rain  him,  but  veliemently  oppoeed  any  eai-nest  attempt 
to  elect  him.  An  earnest  attempt,  however,  his  party  resolv- 
ed to  make.  They  ascribed  his  opposition  to  perBonul  liogtili- 
t.y,  to  the  fear  of  losing  hie  State  influence,  to  unwillingneea 
that  a  President  should  be  taken  from  New  York,  as  itml^tt 
iuteri'ere  with  his  own  aspirations.  He  threatened  to  leave 
the  party ;  they  disregartled  the  threat.  Tlie  whole  of  the 
Federal  raeinl)ers  but  one  voted  for  Burr.  The  struggle  was 
deeperate,  but  vain,  and  Mr.  Jefferson  was  elected  President, 
and  Burr  Vice  President,  as  the  peojde  intended. 

As  Bnrr  was  not  elected  Presiaent,  the  result  was  precise- 
ly what  Hamilton  desired  and  proposed.  Tlie  contest  was 
burr's  ruin.  Jefferson  hated  him.  His  friends  followed  his 
example,  and  Mr.  llaudall,  true  to  the  cause,  revilcjj  Burr's 
raemory  in  writing  Jeti'erson's  life,  with  the  instinctive  con- 
viction that  to  cast  tmlimited  odium  on  the  one  is  neceseary 
to  the  defense  of  the  other. 

Jetfenjon's  intercourse  with  B\irr  began  with  cajoling  him, 
and  ended  with  an  attempt  to  hang  him.  When  it  was  ru- 
mored tiiat  the  electoral  votes  were  c»pial,  JetfLTBon  became 
excessivelv  uneaey.  Ho  was  frightened  at  the  thought  of 
missing  the  "splendid  miserv"  of  the  fii-st  otlice,  and  of 
being  kept  in  the  second,  which  he  so  much  preferred  as  ca$y 
and  honorable.  He  expressed  his  apprehensions  to  bis  inti- 
mates, but  to  Burr,  ho  writes  as  if  tliere  was  no  doubt  about 
the  result,  whatever  certain  "high-flying  Federalists"  may 
intend.  He  coni^ratulates  him  ou  the  event  of  the  election 
which  had  ])]aced  him  in  a  position  more  honorable  than  any 
in  the  gift  of  the  Chief  Magistrate;  yet  regrets,  for  liimfeclf 
and  the  public,  that  he  should  lose  Burrs  aid  in  his  arrange- 
ments. He  had  hoped  to  compose  an  administration  whose 
talents  and  uitegrity  would  Inspire  unlKnmdtfd  conjidetia^  in 
the  public  mind,,  auo  adds,  "  1  lose  you  from  the  list.''  He  i* 
afraid  that  the  evil  (feniun  of  the  country  (HumiUon)  may 
beat  down  the  administration.  A  few  weeks  after  the  elec- 
tion in  Congress,  Jefferson  declared  that  ho  hud  always 
thought  Burr  a  man  not  to  bo  trusted. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  Burr  took  any  part  in  the  con- 
tested election.  The  whoU  (iff air  was  out  of  hits  reach  or  con* 
trol.  He  certainly  did  nt>t  bring  about  the  equal  vote  which 
led  to  the  contest.  It  was  by  no  iutlueiiee  <>f  his  that  the 
Federal  party  resolved  to  support  him.    Ho  waa  not  present 
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to  exercise  any  influence  at  all.  He  was  at  Albany,  four 
hundred  miles  from  Washington.  For  any  intercourse  be- 
tween the  two  places,  in  the  month  of  February,  he  might  as 
well  have  been  m  the  moon.  The  election  was  over  in  a  week ; 
it  would  have  required  three  for  any  conmmnication  from 
one  place  to  the  other.  It  is  not  pretended  that  any  letter  of 
his  has  ever  been  produced,  except  one;  that  one,  to  Smith, 
expresses  his  resolution  not  to  interfere  with  the  wishes  of  the 
Kepublican  party.  Mr.  Bayard,  a  leading  Federalist  in  the 
contest,  declared,  after  the  election,  that  Burr  had  not  inter- 
fered ;  that  if  he  had,  he  might  have  been  elected ;  that  he 
(Bayard)  thought  less  of  him  for  not  interfering.  He  subse  - 
quently  declared  and  swore  that  he  voted  for  Burr  because 
he  was  the  hest  and  ablest  man.  This  testimony  is  worth  an 
ocean  .of  the  gossip  in  which  Mr.  Bandall  indulges.  He  be- 
gins every  statement  that  he  makes  on  the  subject  with  the 
phrases,  "it  is  said,"  "it  was  believed,"  "it  was  supposed," 
"it  is  probable,"  "it  is  possible ;"  and  he  winds  up  his  reason- 
ing with  the  declaration,  that  it  does  not  much  signify  whether 
it  oe  conclusive  or  not;  that  one  baseness,  more  or  less,  is 
unimportant  in  a  Ufe  of  infamy,  about  the  "general  coloring 
of  which  there  is  no  dispute." 

Burr  has  been  the  object  of  so  many  slanders,  one  need 
not  scruple  about  daubing  him  with  another.  Lay  it  on. 
They  have  been  so  numerous,  one  more,  true,  doubtful,  or 
false,  can  make  no  difference.  These  dehlements,  coming  as 
they  do,  remind  us  of  the  adventure  of  Gulliver  among  a 
certain  filthy  race  that  he  compares  to  our  own,  when  he  was 
assailed  from  all  quarters,  very  much  in  the  same  unsavory 
manner,  producing  a  similar  general  effect.  The  coloring 
that  Mr.  liandall  says  no  one  disputes,  is  the  foul  coloring 
that  Burr's  enemies,  of  all  parties,  with  J^erson  and  Hamil- 
ton at  their  head,  have  heaped  upon  him. 

If  we  are  to  take  a  man's  character  from  his  enemies,  we 
shall  place  a  very  low  estimate  on  Jefferaon's  or  Hamilton's 
claims  to  truth,  chastity,  good  faith,  or  common  honesty. 
Jefferson  was  denounced  by  the  whole  Federal  party  as  an 
atheist,  a  profligate,  a  rogue  who  had  cheated  his  British 
creditors  and  devoured  the  portion  of  the  widow  and  the  or 
phan,  a  blasphemer,  who  said  of  a  dilapidated  church  of 
Christ,  that  it  was  good  enough  for  one  who  was  bom  in  a 
manger.  He  was  regarded  as  crafty,  base,  and  designing, 
destitute  of  every  virtue,  the  enemy  of  law,  order,  and  stable 
government. 

Hamilton,  according  to  Mr.  Kandall,  was  ambitious,  licen- 
tious, unscrupulous,  false ;  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  against 
the  liberties  of  his  coimtry;  involved  in  an  intrigue  with 
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England  and  a  South  Amcncan  adventurer  apwr -•"'■■'  ^fwl 
Uh  pf>S8es8iong;  if  not  a  fraudulent  gneculator  liiin-  w      I 

to  getting  up  tlnancial  prujects  wliicri  enabled  utlscn*  id  be  | 
ft  cftbaler  with  Adams'  cabinet  ti*  obtain  treacherous  di^c.  I 
sure*  for  an  attack  on  Adams'  character;  a  propoBer  of  a  J 
political  fraud  to  Jay,  which  Jay  scurucd  to  countenance;  al 
promoter  of  standing  armies,  taxes,  debt,  fi>r  his  own  Rgirrrtu-| 
dizement — fe  ej-alt  his  station.  Mr.  Kandall  quotes  Mr.  Madi- 1 
Bon  as  saving  tliat  Wjisliington  disliked  Hamilton  and  llauiiUl 
ton  Wa.shiogton.  Jle  declares  that  Hamilton  was  unpopular  J 
in  his  State,  in  his  city,  in  his  neighborhood;  that  the  jieorilisl 
detested  him  as  he  despised  and  hated  the  people  ;  that  nil] 
pai'ty  disliked  him  for  his  domineering  arrogance,  and  thatj 
nothing  less  than  his  death,  wliich  Mr.  Kandall,  in  his  iiiilat«dl 
and  grotesque  rhetoric,  calls  "a  liaptism  of  blood,"  could  harol 
reistored  him  to  their  favor.  They  were  willing  to  renew  fheirj 
devotion,  then,  only  when  he  could  no  longer  dictate  aDdl 
domineer.  I 

Is  there  anything  iu  the  ffeneral  coloring  of  Burr's  charac-l 
tcr  worse  than  tluB?  If  such  be  the  reputation  of  J<f '"•-'"»  1 
and  Hamilton,  when  assailed  by  one  party  only,  and  <l  i 

and  praised  by  tlie  other,  what  are  we  to  expect  for  inin-ijJ 
when  pursued,  alive  and  dead,  by  the  hatred  and  vin<lictiv«l 
slanders  of  both? — when  maligned  by  all  and  *'  i  byj 

none?     They  abuse  him  universally,  and  then  tin  jinilj 

make  the  universal  abuse  the  evidence  of  his  guilts  Thai 
argument  is  short  and  easy :  Burr,  they  say,  is  iufamona— I 
why  i  Becausse  everybody  says  90.  Everybody  says  eo— 'I 
■why!  Because  Burr  is  intamons.  Tlie  slander,  by  an  eaprl 
process,  is  made  to  prove  itself.  "We  always  thought,"  "itl 
jfl  nnivei'sally  believed,"  "  it  is  everywhere  said,"  are  the! 
stereotyped  answers  to  every  attempt  at  doing  justice  to  tLoJ 
dead.  The  littk-  additions  and  helps  to  this  staiuliug  argu-1 
meut  are  amusingly  absurd.  At  three  years  old.  Burr  was  U 
dirty,  mischievous  little  fellow,  by  his  mother's  account.  Shd 
little  knew  wh  at  harm  she  was  doing  him  iu  saying  so.  BeJ 
hold  the  coming  man,  exclaims  one.  But,  to  say  nothing  of! 
the  fact  that  most  little  boys  arc  dirty  and  raiBchic\  •  "  A 

vum  was  remarkable  for  scrupulojia  neatness.     Ah  I  I 

accuser,  the  dirty  clothes  foreshadowed  the  dirty  morals,  ilai 
was  an  admirer  of  Ohestertield's  letters,  adds  am>thor,  an(U 
therefore  should  be  excluded  from  the  pale  of  8(.>ciety.  Bad 
the  writer  of  the  letters  was  always  in  the  foremost  rank  on 
fashion,  influence,  and  othce,  in  £ngland.«  Talleyrand  coehI 
deraned  him,  says  a  third — Talleyrand  who,  from  his  birtiij 
never  had  a  scruple  to  overcome  or  a  principle  to  violate|1 
whoso  sole  rule  of  action  and  toet  of  right  ana  HToug,  vreml 
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his  own  interest  or  convenience — his  opinion  is  appealed  to 
in  a  question  of  moral  merit  when  Burr  is  the  party  assailed. 
He  was  not  an  aid  of  General  Washin|?ton,  sajs  another ;  ht 
wets  an  aid,  but  left  his  post  at  the  end  of  six  weeks,  adds  a 
fifth  accuser.  But  is  it  really  a  very  serious  offence  not  to 
have  been  an  aid  of  General  Washington,  or  to  have  run 
away  from  the  toils  of  the  desk  for  the  excitement  of  the  field ! 
Even  EEamilton,  who  was  an  aid  and  remained  one  for  four 
years,  was  always  grumbling  and  seeking  a  pretext  to  aban- 
don his  place.  Burr  was  a  Cataline,  a  conspirator,  a  Bona- 
parte, designing  to  overturn  the  government,  is  the  charge 
that  his  friend  Hamilton  made  against  him  in  that  vague 
declamation  which  was  always  ready  for  every  opponent. 
But  where  is  the  shadow  of  evidence  ?  Where  is  the  proba- 
bility, the  possibility  ?  It  is  the  character  by  which  Hamilton 
is  himself  described — the  purpose  with  which  he  is  himself 
constantly  associated.  Me,  according  to  Mr.  Eandall,  was 
the  Cataline,  the  conspirator,  the  Bonaparte  of  the  country. 
He  it  was  who  wanted  nothing  but  opportunity,  and  was  con- 
stantly seeking  to  make  it. 

We  are  accnstomed  to  see  Burr  from  the  point  of  view 
which  has  been  formed  by  the  vindictive  slanders  of  all  parties 
They  see  him  what  they  have  made  him — the  object  of  uni- 
versal obloquy.  Look  at  him  from  another — view  him  in  the 
position  in  which  he  stood  at  the  time  of  Hamilton's  denun- 
ciations. He  was  elected  Vice  President  of  the  United  States 
by  the  Ilepnblican  party.  He  was  supiwrted  for  the  Presi- 
dency by  the  whole  Federal  delegation  in  Congress  with  one 
exception.  He  tilled  the  chair  of  the  Senate  with  high  dis- 
tinction ;  he  presided  at  the  tinal  of  Chase,  in  a  time  of  great 
party  excitement,  with  unsurpassed  judgment  and  impartiality: 
he  delivered  an  address,  at  the  end  of  his  term,  which  all 
parties  admitted  was  a  model  of  senatorial  grace,  elegance, 
and  dignity.  During  all  this  period  he  commanded  respect. 
Are  these  things  consistent  with  utter  depravity  I  Was  all  this 
possible  with  any  man  as  vile  as  he  is  represented  to  be  ? — so 
vile  that  no  additional  baseness  could  degrade  him !  Was 
Burr  any  worse  than  the  class  to  which  he  belonged  ? — the 
class  of  politicians  and  hunters  for  office  and  power. 

Such  was  his  position  when  elected  Vice  President.  What 
is  there  in  his  life  since  that  time  to  produce  the  vindictive 
contumely  of  which  he  has  been  the  victim  t  Apart  from 
his  loose  morals,  which  existed  before,  which  Hamilton  shared, 
which  success  would  have  so  gilded  and  concealed  that  they 
would  have  been  forgotten,  there  is  no  subsequent  event  in 
Burr's  life,  bearing  on  his  character  injuriously,  except  his 
duel  with  Hamilton  and  hia  western  adventure — a-  dael  fairly 
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fonffht,  for  jnst  prnrocation,  -n-liere  the  •wrong  doer  Tofnsedto 
apolomze  or  explain,  but  answered  tlic  first  reqiicr>f  tor  one  or 
the  otlier,  by  an  intimation  that  he  was  prepared  for  a  chal- 
lenge and  expected  one,  and  an  ill-judged  adventure,  of  •which 
no  one  knows  anything  definitelj,  which  could  have  resulted 
in  harm  to  none  but  those  enga;^c'd  in  it — these  thinga,  helped 
by  the  inllnence  of  the  pulj>it,  the  j)re8B,  the  partit^ane  and 
piirty  of  JefiVrs^iiri,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  Ilainillon  on  the 
other,  br»vifi;ln  ruin  to  tlie  fortunes  and  reputation  of  Aaron 
]jurr.     They  wore  the  pretexts,  not  the  causes  of  party  haired. 

Of  the  duel  there  can  be  but  one  opinion.  No  man,  with 
a  nrindoiien  to  truth,  can  road  the  correspondence  withont  ad- 
mitting that  Hamilton  was  shuffling  anu  irresolute,  unable  to 
disavow  the  s-huider,  unwilling  to  aiiologlzc  to  the  slandered, 
ashamed  to  refuse  a  challenge,  since  he  had  twice  bi-fore  pro- 
v<tked  one  for  h-ss  cause,  yet  anxious  to  evaile  it,  estopped 
from  contU-mning  a  practice  which  his  whole  life  had  sustained, 
but  securing,  l>y  a  sort  of  posthumous  blow,  the  iiri[«ntntioa 
on  liie  antagonist,  of  sliooting  a  man  who  never  intended  to 
return  his  hrc,  and,  nevertheless,  leaving  it  doubtful  whether 
he  did  not  relurn  it.  Tlie  wh<de  transaction  produces  the  im- 
pression oidy,  that  Hamilton's  conduct  was  wrong  and  inde- 
cisive througliout-.  The  results  that  followed  the  duel — the 
dennnciatioii,  tlie  inquest,  the  proseutmonts  of  graiui  jiiries, 
eermons  eulogizing  ihe  man  who,  as  the  preaclicrs  kucw,  died 
1!!  an  act  at  variance  with  the  laws  of  God  and  man — thew 
thingsarc  discreditable  to  the  character,  not  of  Burr,  but  of  those 
wim  engaged  in  lliem.  Impartial  lookers-on  jmlged  of  tho 
event  very  dlflVTcntly.  A  Southern  gentleman  of  high  char- 
acter and  intelligence,  an  old  Federalist,  wlio  happen<'d  to  he 
in  New  York  at  the  time,  was  accustomed  to  gay  that,  although 
all  his  sympaihies  were  with  Hamilton,  he  was  <ddigcd  in 
jimticc  to  admit  that  Burr  was  right,  and  Hamilton  Avrong. 
The  testimony  is  conclusive. 

It  is  hardly  i)ossible  to  ¥])eak  .seriously  of  the  terrible  vres- 
tern  project  which  frightened  Mr.  Jefferson  from  all  sense  of 
justice,  of  the  obligations  of  hiw,  and  of  the  dignity  of  his 
high  olHce.  In  an  jige  like  this,  when  the  rnion  is  torn  to 
pieces  every  <iay  by  speeches  in  Congress,  ]>opular  meetings, 
and  legi.-Iaiive  proceeoiiigs — •when  newspapei's  urge  it,  when 
parties  are  foruud  on  it,  when  i)oliticlans  advise  it  and  make 
It  a  test  of  patriotism  to  seek  it — is  it  not  somethitig  ludicrous 
til  charge  a  man  with  infamy,  even  if  liis  purpose  had  been 
to  do  wliat  We  all  talk  and  boast  of  being  ready  to  do?  But 
it  was  not  Ins  purj>ose.  The  idea  is  absurd,  lliore  was  no 
feelitig,  in  the  jutjiidar  mind,  to  act  upon  in  that  direction. 
But  tliere  was  another  feeling.    Tlie  hostility  of  the  westera 
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people  to  Spain  had  been  strong  and  increasing  for  jears.  It 
grew  out  of  the  attempt  of  Spain  to  debar  them  from  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Mississippi.  It  had  been  fanned  by  the  encour- 
agement of  the  American  Government,  as  appears  from  a  re- 
port of  Jay,  in  Trescott'a  Diplomatic  History.  It  was  easily 
excited  to  action,  and  if  Burr  attempted  to  excite  it,  he  was 
only  attempting  to  do  what  has  immortalized  the  heroes  of 
San  Jacinto,  and  sent  Houston  to  tlio  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  almost  certain  that  "Wilkinson  favored  the  design. 
With  his  help,  the  plan  was  easy.  It  was  in  his  power  to 
bring  about  a  collision  between  the  Spanish  and  American 
troops  on  the  frontier.  The  western  people  would  have  rushed 
into  the  conflict  and  the  rest  was  not  difficult.  But  "Wilkinson 
preferred,  to  the  uncertain  success  of  a  military  adventure, 
the  safe  rewards  of  Mr.  Jeflerson,  for  destroying  the  man 
whom  he  once  hoped  to  have  made  the  ornament  of  his  ad- 
ministration. He  betrayed  Burr.  The  proclamation,  the  mili- 
tary seizure,  the  trial  of  Burr,  urged  on  by  the  impatient  zeal 
of  the  Chief  Magistrate,  followed  in  succession.  The  prose- 
cution was  unsuccessful,  in  spite  of  all  his  eflforts.  One  of 
the  witnesses,  betrayed  into  peijury  before  the  court,  went 
out  and  poisoned  himself.  The  attempt  of  Jefferson  to  de- 
stroy his  friend,  Burr,  failed,  and  he  was  obliged  to  content 
himself  with  pursuing  him  by  other  means  than  the  hangman 
and  the  gallows. 

Mr.  Randall's  narrative,  at  the  close  of  the  second  volume, 
has  not  yet  reached  these  patriotic  exploits  of  the  sage  of 
Monticello.  "We  are  yet  to  learn  what  gloss  he  will  put  on 
the  vindictive  proceedings  of  Mr.  Jeffereon  in  relation  to 
Burr,  for  which  there  is  no  intelligible  reason,  except  the 
desire  to  ruin  a  man  whom  he  detested  the  more  cordially 
because  he  had  formerly  flattered  him.  The  remembered 
condescension  stimulated  the  hate. 

In  time's  high  court,  to  which  we  have  alluded,  we  are  all 
servitors,  bound,  in  every  case,  to  exercise  an  honest  im- 
partiality— to  do  justice  and  to  love  mercy.  It  is  no  faithful 
performance  of  this  duty  to  rest  contented  with  vague  im- 
pressions, picked  up  at  hap-hazard — lesist  of  all  is  it  so,  when 
there  is  something  anomalous  or  extraordinary  in  tlie  cause 
or  character  which  we  undertake  to  judge.  Such  was  the  case 
of  Burr.  He  is  held  up  as  the  object  of  universal  6bloqny 
by  the  popular  outcry.  Why  is  this  ?  In  what  is  he  a  worse 
man  than  his  neighbors? — than  the  man  to  whom  he  was  op- 
posed all  his  life,  and  who  is  the  subject  of  general  eulogy? 
Is  it  in  his  morals?  Hamilton  has  proclaimed  to  the  world 
his  o\vn  reputation  for  licentiousness,  and  that  of  the  woret 
character.    Is  it  for  political  intrigue  ?    There  are  facts  that 
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establieh  tl»e  jnsrico  of  Adams'  declaration  that  Hamilton  "^vaa 
the  greatest  intriguer  in  the  United  States.  Is  it  that  Burr 
cahaled  in  opiiosition  to  party  ties  and  obligations?  ITainil- 
ton  was  a  cahaler  against  Adams  with  liie  cal)inet,  during  his 
■whole  administration,  and  a6i!.iiled  him,  with  their  help,  at  its 
chise.  Is  it  in  projecting  an  attack  on  our  Spanish  neighbors  ? 
Hamilton  was  embarked  in  a  secret  plot  for  the  same  purj'i't-e. 
on  a  larger  scale.  Is  Burr  charged  with  conspiring  jil 
the  Government?  Hamilton  is  accused  of  hating  anu 
spjsing  it,  of  desiring  to  intro<hice  corrupting  inllucnce*  into 
it,  of  looking  all  his  life  for  a  favorable  cn'sh  to  overturn  it. 
Whose  courage  was  of  a  higher  ty{>e  than  Burr's?  What 
man  ever  boro  misfortune  with  mauher  fortitude?  Who  has 
ever  shown  a  more  devoted  atfectinn  to  children  and  iViends, 
or  has  possessed  more  expansivolv  and  acrivelythe  virtue  that 
covcre  a  multitude  of  ems?  All  very  true,  says  one  party, 
but  hie  devotion  to  his  daughter,  wlio  le  sneeringly  called  the 
"divine  Theodosia,"  and  his  atfcction  fur  his  grandson,  n.--.^ 
modifications  only  of  his  self-love.  I  a<linit,  another  reii' 
that  ho  had  virtues  and  higli  rpnililies,  but  every  bad  man  inw 
high  qualities  and  virtues.  l>rive  out  a  popular  prejudice 
with  a  jiifchfork,  it  will  pertinacinusiy  return.  It  is  not  con- 
tended, let  it  be  remarked,  that  Burr  was  a  saint — a  man  of 
pure  morals  and  irreproacluiblc*  conduct ;  that  is  not  the  i^.'^^e 
before  tho  court — but  we  maintain  that  he  was  not  wui-se 
than  his  fellow  politicians;  not  worse  than  Hamilton,  standing 
in  his  sheet,  before  the  public,  and  confessing  what  he  calls 
his '*  conjugal  inlidelities;"  nor  than  J elferson,  charged  with 
basely  betraying  liis  trust  and  assailing  tho  virtue  of  women 
entruMed  to  liis  guard ians^hip.  The  infamy  heaped  on  Burr 
is  therefore  disproportionate  and  unjust,  and  has  been  jtro- 
duced,  extended,  and  preserved,  not  by  his  evil  deeds,  bnt  by 
the  combined  malignant  hatreil  <iidy  of  the  two  great  partiee. 
Tho  sleuth  hounds  of  Jetferson  and  Ilamiltou  have  been 
always  on  his  track. 


ART.  Y.-TIIE  ALBLMAHLE  AXD  CHESAPEAKE  CANAL 

Among-  tlie  other  pul'lic  works  which  nrp  dvslincd  Ion 
grcnt  prubloin  of  Southern  ilcvclopincjit,  o!il>  of  the  most  -o 

as  Well  as  imjH.prtant,  ia  t.hf  one  whose  tiitnie  stands  at  the  iiu^l  of 
this  article.  This  work  is  iinport.'iiit  tor  the  irnmonsc  amount  iif  its 
prnspt'ctive  iiccuni[>li»iiinoTit,  iuni  cliietly  rtin.irkablo  in  llic  ooonnotis 
dillicultiL's  whii.il  lio  in  Uic  way  of  it*  cxiTUtion. 

An  ohsorver  of  the  tocography  of  Nonii  Carolina  cannot  avoid 
noticing  tho  great  mass  of  inland  waters  that  lie  strt'tchcd  along  tbp 
•Dtirc  ocean  front  of  the  State.     This  line  commences  on  one  cv  th* 
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upper  arms  or  bays  of  Currituck  sound,  some  ten  miles  north  of  the 
State  line,  and  runs  south  through  Currituck,  Albemarle,  Pamlico, 
Bogue,  Core,  and  Stumpy  sounds  to  the  very  southeastern  county  of 
the  State.  The  whole  of  this  extended  lino  of  waters  is  separated 
fix>m  the  ocean  by  an  attenuated  strip  of  sandbank,  varying  from  a 
quarter  to  a  mile  and  a  half  in  width,  and  penetrated  only  oy  a  few 
inlets,  which  alone  separate  the  pent  up  waters  of  these  sounds  from 
that  of  the  ocean.  Many  interesting  theories  have  been  started  as  to 
the  cause  of  this  extraordinary  formation,  which,  however,  we  leave 
to  those  who  have  made  themselves  better  acquainted  with  the  myste- 
ries of  the  subject 

The  portion  of  these  waters  to  which  this  article  has  more  imme- 
diate  reference,  embraces  the  Currituck,  Albemarle,  and  Pamlico 
sounds,  which  collectively  extend  as  far  south  as  Newbern,  and  with 
the  Trent,  Neuse,  Tar,  Roanoke,  and  Chowan  rivers,  which  flow  into 
them,  form  an  aggregate  of  water  line  nearly  eighteen  hundred  miles  in 
length,  and  drain  the  lands  of  twenty-six  of  the  most  fertile  and  produc- 
tive counties  of  North  Carolina.  These  counties  lie  principally  in  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  State,  and  embrace  the  district  visited  by  the 
fleet  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  in  1584,  and  whose  beauty  and  fertility  is 
so  glowingly  described  by  the  great  and  gallant  pioneer  of  American 
colonization. 

The  territory  embnaccs  some  10,000,000  acres  of  land,  or  an  area 
equal  to  double  the  States  of  Massachusetts  and.  Rhode  Island  com- 
bmed,  the  major  part  of  which  is  of  almost  unparalleled  fertility ;  and 
when  its  agricultural  capacities  are  fully  developed,  by  improved  culti- 
vation and  drain^e,  must  be  a  region  of  immense  production.  Han- 
dreds  of  acres,  in  a  single  body,  have,  for  decade  after  decade,  pro- 
duced from  fifty  to  seventy-five  bushels  of  com  to  the  acre  annually, 
and  are  almost  equally  productive  in  wheat  and  other  cereals.  The 
various  lakes  and  small  ponds  which  are  interspersed  over  the  district 
need  only  to  be  drawn  off,  in  the  plan  of  contemplated  drainage,  to 
make  excellent  rice  fields.  Cotton  grows  well  in  every  part  of  the 
district.  Potatoes  have  an  early  growth  and  abundant  yield,  and  a 
great  part  of  the  less  fertile  soil  is  finely  adapted  to  the  raising  of 
early  vegetables  for  Northern  markets,  a  branch  of  trade  which  is  al- 
ready of  great,  and  is  of  growing  importance.  The  various  fruits  of 
temperate,  as  well  as  the  warmer  climates,  succeed  well,  especially  tlic 
latter.  The  grape  culture  is  destined  to  be  a  matter  of  much  value, 
two  or  three  kinds,  of  large  size,  being  indigenous  to  the  soil,  and 
growing  wild,  with  a  luxuriousncss  and  abundant  yield  far  exceeding 
that  of  the  most  favored  vine-growing  districts  of  Europe.  Some  of 
these  vines  cover  an  acre  of  ground,  drawing  their  sustenance  from  a 
single  root,  and  have,  for  a  century,  produced  their  annual  yield  of 
from  fifty  to  a  hundred  bushels.  This  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  few  coun- 
tries where  "every  man"  may  literally  "sit  under  his  own  vine  and 
fig  tree."  Considetttble  wine,  and  that  of  excellent  quality,  is  now 
made  from  these  natural  vineyards,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  the  seat  of  tlie  wine  manufucture  of  the  United  States  will, 
eventually,  be  found  in  eastern  North  Carolina.  A  large  portion  of 
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this  district  is  covcroil  with  a  licavv  growth  of  valuable  timber,  wliT^ 
has  remained  uncleared,  partly  because  Uie  difficult}'  and  expense  > 
getting  produce  to  market  has  greatly  retailed  agrif  ultunil  ciiterpr 
but  cuicliy  because,  from  the  same  causes,  thi»  timber  could   uot 
got  to  market,  except  at  a  cost  that  nearly  ab!M.>rbed  ila  value.     WiJ 
a  mode  of  navigatiou  which  will  give  this  timber  tlie  cheap  trannjKJr 
tion  enjoyed  by  the  country  bordering  upon  the  navigable  waterei 
Virginia,  its  local  value  will  be  increased  tive-fokl,  and  it  will  alo^ 
fiirnisb  an  innnciiso  trade,  and  be  a  source  of  magniticeiit  income  to  i 
owners. 

But  these  advantages  have  hitherto  been  in  a  great  measnrr»  wit 
held  from  tills  otherwise  favored   country.     The  only  oc 
trade,  until  now,  have  been  the  Dismal  8wamp  canal,  coin  1 

Elizabeth  with  the  I'asyauatuck  river;  the  latter  a  narrow,  tortuo 
stream,  inadeiiuate  to  the  extended  commerce  such  an  outlet  ought  I 
command.     The  other  is  Ocracoke  inlet,  some  of  the  disabiliues 
which  art'  of  an  equal,  and  others  of  a  worse  character.     This  inlj 
is  eighty  miles  south  of  the  centre  of  Albemarle  sound,  so  that  vcj* 
going  north  have  to  make  a  double  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles  ( 
get  back  upon  the  same  parallel  on  which  Uioy  started,     Ahol 
great  difficulty  lies  in  the  shallowness  of  the  water  on  Ocracoke  Im 
which  allows  a  draft  of  only  six  feet  of  water,  and  obliges  vessels  i 
any  size  to  lighler  three-fourths  of  their  c;irgo  over  the  bar,  at  mi  a« 
rage  expense,  including  detention,  ot  over  one  dollar  per  ton;  a; 
which  forms  an  aggregate  tax  of  nearly  half  a  million  upon  the  pr 
ducts  of  this  portion  of  the  State. 

The  worst  feature,  however,  of  the  route  \>y  Ocracoke,  lies  in 
exceeding  danger.     PVom  tlie  inlet  to  the  capes  of  Virginia,  inctmlig 
the  rounding  of  Cape  Hattera.s,  stretches  the  attenuated  strip  of  saw 
bank  before  mentioned,  without  a  single  opening  into  which   a  vc« 
may  escape  in  time  of  danger.     The  svliole  of  tin.*  wreck-strewn  con 
is  one  vast  maritime  graveyard.     There  is  scarrelv  a  hundred  yard*( 
tlie  fearful  strand  that  may  not  boa.st  its  own  wretK  ;  and  the  only  re 
spicnous  objects  which  meet  tlie  eye  of  the  mariner,  while  coastio 
along  the  dismal  shore,  are  the  bleaching  ribs  or  half-buried  hulks  ( 
former  vessels,  whoso  mute  but  impressive  eloquence  tell  the  feaif^ 
story  of  shipwreck,  suffering,  and  death.     Many  of  these  sad  mcmei 
toes  have  been  "buried  out  of  our  sight"  by  the  shifting  sands,' 
have  mouldered  in  decay,  but  the  coast  is  never  without  abundant  ev 
dence  to  its  dread  charactei,  for  scarcely  a  storm  rages  upon  Uio 
tic  that  docs  not  give  its  quota  of  fresh  nctims  to  tliis  mur 
beach.     Sir  Walter  Ualeigli  must  have  discovered  its  dangem  i^ 
early  visits*,  for  we  find  a  slictch  which  accompanies  his  aecunnt  of  hi 
first  voyages  to  this  region  which  represents  wivck-t  along  tlu'  cnlir 
route  from  Cape  Hatteraa  to  the  capes  of  Virginia.     The  loss  of  life  f 
the  centuries  that  have  since  int«n'ened  mu.st  have  htssn  terrible, 
of  property,  almost  incalculable. 

It  must  not  be  supposed   that  the  people  or  government  of  Nor 
Carolina  were  ignorant  of  these  disabilities,  or  uuniindfui  of  the  grcn 
advantages  of  a  safer  and  less  expensive  route.    Aa  early  as  1830 1 
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committee  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  practicability  and  import- 
aoce  of  reopening  Roanoke  inlet,  which  lies  nearly  opposite  the  foot 
of  Albemarle  sound.  The  report  of  that  committee  is  an  interesting 
docnment,  and  fully  corroborates  all  that  is  said  above  of  the  dangers 
to  be  avoided,  and  estimates  the  annual  saving  to  the  counties  drained 
by  the  Albemarle  at  $355,000,  even  at  that  early  period,  although  a 
jMirt  only  of  the  dangers  and  expense  would  be  avoided  by  reopening 
the  inlet  at  Koanoke.  At  the  instigation  of  North  Carolina  the  United 
States  Government  undertook  the  work  in  1854,  but  were,  last  year, 
forced  to  abandon  it,  after  years  of  labor  and  an  immense  expenditure, 
owing  to  the  refilling  of  the  trench,  by  sand,  almost  as  fast  as  the  ma- 
chines employed  in  the  work  progressed ;  and  after  the  work  was 
abandoned  the  machine  was  forced  to  an  almost  equal  amount  of  work 
in  cutting  its  way  back  to  its  original  position. 

It  was  then  to  afford  the  country,  we  have  under  review,  the  advan- 
tages of  a  cheap  and  speedy  outlet  to  its  trade,  as  well  as  to  avoid  the 
terrible  sacrifice  of  life  and  property,  which  we  have  endeavored  to 
describe,  that  the  Albemarle  and  Chesapeake  canal  was  projected. 
The  idea  was  not  entirely  novel,  surveys  having  been  made  in  1807, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Hon.  Albert  Gallatin.  Surveys  were  also 
made  by  T.  L.  Patterson,  Esq,  by  direction  of  the  Norfolt  city  coun- 
cils, in  1851.  But  it  was  left  to  the  genius,  energy,  and  untiring  perse- 
verance of  Marshall  Pares  to  inaugurate  this  work,  which  will  be 
of  as  essential  service  to  the  eastern  portion  of  North  Carolina,  as  the 
ereat  Erie  canal  is  to  the  central  portion  of  New  York.  Mr.  Parks 
had  long  been  an  efficient  advocate  of  the  line,  and  finding  nothing 
likaly  to  accrue  from  the  action  of  the  city  of  Norfolk,  taxed  the  work 
upon  his  own  unaided  efforts.  He  first  obtained  favorable  charters 
from  the  Legislatures  of  North  Carolina  and  Virginia,  but  was  forced 
to  go  through  several  years  of  seemingly  fruitless  and  most  discoura- 

S'ng  labor  before  he  could  get  the  stock  of  his  company  taken  up. 
e  finally  succeeded  in  1854,  and  the  company  was  organized,  Mr. 
Parks  being  elected  president,  A.  M.  Bart,  secretary,  and  J  no.  La- 
throp,  chief  engineer.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  for  some  years 
previous  to  its  completion,  Marshall  Parks,  Sr.,  father  to  the  gentle- 
man above  named,  was  the  president  and  ruling  spirit  of  the  ^Dismal 
Swamp  canal.  So  to  father  and  son,  of  the  same  name,  tlie  State  of 
North  Carolina  will  be  indebted  for  the  two  great  artificial  outlets  of 
her  trade.  Marshall  Parks,  Sr.,  died  in  1840,  leaving  many  projected 
improvements  upon  his  canal  uncompleted,  the  neglect  of  which  has 
maide  the  necessity  of  the  new  canal  so  imperative. 

The  new  canal  is  divided  into  two  sections,  one  of  eight  and  a  half 
miles,  connecting  Elizabeth  river  (the  head  of  Norfolk  harbor)  with 
deep  water  on  Currituck  sound,  and  the  other  of  five  and  a  half  miles, 
connecting  that  sound  with  the  sounds  of  Albemarle  and  Pamlico. 
Thus,  by  two  short  canals,  with  an  aggregate  length  of  only  fourteen 
miles,  joined  to  a  natural  river  navigation  of  some  fifty  milSs,  a  perfect 
water  connection  for  lai^e  vessels  is  formed  between  llampton  Koads, 
through  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth  harbors,  and  the  whole  vast  extent 
of  the  inland  waters  of  North  Carolina.    The  opening  of  this  canal 
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will  iiiaiigiirate  a  new  era  in  tho  commerce  of  the  old  Xortli  StAtf,  | 
Its  productions  of  all  kinds  will  enjoy  a  perfectly  safe  and  vory  rapid  I 
tmnsit  to  market,  at  rates  full  thirty,  and  on  some  articles  ftill  liftv jwsrj 
cent  on  the  tran.-^it  charges  to  which  they  are  now  Mihjcctc'l.    The] 
canal,  through  its  entire  length,  will  have  a  width  of  ci^jht}-,  and  Ml 
Qiininium  depth  of  seven  and  a  half  feet,  with  only  one  lock  of  a  fi?wj 
feet  lift,  forty  feet  wide,  and  two  hundred  and  twenty  feet  long.    lliii&| 
a  side-wheel  steamboat  of  two  hnndre<l  and  fifty  tons,  attd  l)arge'»  o|] 
from  three  to  five  hundred  tons,  can  pass;  and  timbf^r  in  rafts  can  b«il 
toweJ  through  its  waters.     It  is  claimed  that  there  will  be  a  saving  of] 
three  and  a  half  cents  a  bushel  on  grain,  and  a  greater  pixiporlion  of] 
saving  on  other  productions,  besides  a  ditferonco  in  insurance  of  onaJ 
and  three-fourths  of  a  cent,  for  goods  under,  and  six  per  ••nut.  fp  tho 
above  deck,  by  way  of  Ocracoke.     If  we  apply  t]ics( 
to  tlic  present  trade  of  tho  tcrritor)',  -we  have  an  a. 
more  than  half  a  million  of  dollars,  which  would  bu  live  pcj  c\;nt. 
ten  millions.     As  this  saving  would  be  so  much  gained  to  the  owner 
of  the  soil,  wc  may  .-idd  that  much  to  the  value  of  the  ten   millioa 
acres  of  land,  or  one  dollar  per  acre,  even,  provided  tliere  was  no  in*. 
crease  to  the  trade  of  tliis  portion  of  the  State,     If,  however,  tlii*  tnwW 
bo  doubled,  the  gain  would  be  twenty  millions;  if  trebled,  th 
lions,  or  quadrupled,  as  no  one  can  doubt  it  will  be.    The  siin  i 
in  transit  cliarges  would  be  five  per  cent^  or  an  addition  of  , 
lars  to  each  of  these  ten  millions  of  acie«,  or  forty  millions  of  doll 
in  the  aggregate.    Thero  is  another  view  wliich  presents  the  prospc 
tive  .idvantage^  of  this  canal  in  a  still  stronger  light.     There  is  nt  leaj| 
one  <juai1i'r  of  the  land  of  the  temtor)'  njiim-d  which  is  now  eove 
with  a  heavy  growth  of  timber.     At  present  this  lias  U>  be  vxxl  do* 
and  burned.     The  cost  of  clearing  each  acre  of  tliis  lainl  may  be 
down  at  twenty  dollars.     But  with  the  advantxges  of  the  new 
this  timber  will  be  available  for  masts.,  planks,  slnves,  «hingl* 
wood,  and  other  purposes,  at  ft  rate  which  wo\)ld  at  least  e«juj 
cost  of  clearing,  so  that  the  actual  gains  to  each"  acre  of  land  pre] 
for  agricultural  purposes  will  be  twenty  dollars.     If  twu  inillion 
only  of  the  ten  be  tlius  cleared,  the  saving  on  this  item  svould 
$41.1,000,000^  besides  the  annual  saving  in  carriage  of  agricultural  pro 
ducts.     In  this  connection  v,c  will  remind   thi:  reader  that   this  cinai 
will  give  all  the  land  bordering  on  the  eighteen  hundred  miles  of  iiiti!| 
rior  navigation  before  described  a  transpi TLition  far  superior  to  tha 
enjoyed  by  tho  strip  of  Kind  twenty-tlve  miles  wide  on  each  side  of  tb^ 
Erie  canal,  in  New  Yurk,  the  enhancement  of  llie  value  of  which  ha 
amounted  to  over  ^470,000,000  since  that  great  work  was  proiectel 
When  the  Albemarle  and  Chesapeake  canal  is  completed,  there  w'lH  be  I 
daily  stc.tmboat  connection  between  every  accessible  point  of  easier 
North  Carolina  and  N'oifolk,  by  which  any  kind  of  production  can; 
as  far  soutl)  as  Newberii,  aud  reach  Norfolk  in  twenty  hours;  or,  if  d« 
sireil,  may  reach  New  York  twenty-four  hours  later,  a  fact  of 
significance  in  view  of  the  vegetable  trade  before  mentioned.     It 
only  by  tiking  this  comprehensive  view  of  theso  advaotaijct  tiuA 
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are  enabled  to  realize  the  wonderful  transformation  which  is  to  be 
vrougbt  by  this  fourteen  miles  of  canal  navigation. 

But  short  as  the  canal  is,  the  difficulties  that  lie  in  the  way  of  its 
construction  are  of  the  most  formidable  character ;  and  its  accom- 
plishment may  be  classed  with  those  monster  feats  of  European  engi- 
faeering — George  Stephenson's  railway  over  Chat  Mass ;  the  crossing 
of  the  Aycliff  Bog;  the  famous  Blissworth  cutting  on  the  London 
And  Birmingham  railway;  the  cutting  through  the  Whinston  dyke  of 
^he  Wynchbnrg  hill;  the  sea-wall  of  Paenmaen  Mner;  or  Stephenson's 
celebrated  railway  foundation  across  the  quicksands  from  I'oulton  to 
Humphrey's  Ilead.  The  route  of  Mr.  Parks'  canal  lay  through  a 
teavily  wooded  swamp,  with  water  over  the  surface.  Manjy  of  the 
standing  trees  were  cypress  and  juniper,  of  immense  size,  with  Urge 
toots  running  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  oeep.  The  remainder  of  the  ma- 
terial to  be  excavated  may  be  alm&et  said  to  be  one  mass  of  stumps, 
toots,  and  the  trunks  of  fiajlen  tre^;  many  of  the  latter  probably  lying 
in  their  beds  for  ages,  preserved  by  the  anti-septic  qualities  of  the- 
water.  Some  of  these  buried  stumps  and  trees — especially  the  older 
ones,  for  the  trees  "  were  giants  in  those  days" — measure  from  three 
.  to  ten  feet  in  diameter;  and  a  part  of  one  of  these  fonner  monsters  of 
^e  forest  was,  last  year,  brought  to  the  surface,  which  actually  mea- 
sured sixteen  feet,  and  over  eight  feet  through  its  smallest  diameter. 
When  it  is  considered  that,  after  the  timber  was  cut  off  the  track,  the 
atnmps  were  so  thick  that  one  could  walk  for  hundreds  of  yards  by 
steppmg  from  stump  to  stump  in  a  continued  line;  that  some  of  them 
had  large  tap  roots  running  a  score  of  feet  below  the  surface ;  and  that 
entire  trunks  of  such  fallen  trees  as  those  above  described  lay  stretched 
across  the  prism  of  the  canal,  or  stretched  their  Iinge  carcasses  for  a 
hundred  feet  along  its  line,  covered,  perhaps,  with  six  or  eight  feet  of 
water,  and  other  material,  a  faint  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  perfectly 
herculean  nature  of  the  undertaking.  Of  course  the  only  possibfo 
method  of  cutting  the  canal  trench  through  this  fearful  conglomera- 
tion of  difficulties,  was  by  the  use  of  steam  excavators  of  a  peculiar 
construction,  placed  upon  massive  scows,  which  float  in  the  trench  the 
machine  makes  for  itself.  Several  of  these  machines  were  placed  upon 
the  work.  They  worked  without  difficulty  until  they  struck  the  edge 
of  tlie  swamp,  where  they  encountered  the  formidable  mass  of  appa- 
rent and  hidden  obstructions  above  alluded  to.  One  of  the  machines 
encountered  two  old  stumps  in  a  line  across  the  canal  soon  after  the 
work  commenced,  upon  which  it  was  worked  for  upwards  of  three 
weeks,  with  every  expedient  of  the  managers,  before  they  could  be 
gotten  out  of  the  way,  and  during  which  the  engine  had  not  progressed 
ten  feet.  Althougli  these  machmes  were  the  most  powerful  known, 
they  each  proved  too  feeble  for  their  tasks,  and  the  contractors  have 
been  obliged  to  displace  them  by  others  of  double  and  even  treble 
power.  The  use  of  powder  has  been  introduced  in  blowing  the  stumps 
and  tree  trunks  above  and  below  water,  as  well  as  various  expedients 
for  sawing,  cutting  up,  and  removing  the  larger  trees,  stumps,  and  roots 
which  lie  below  the  surface. 
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No.  ni 

ToDXcco. — Mr.  Jefferson,  in  speaking  of  tobacco,  maize,  potato 
aud  certuiti  ulLer  vegetables,  as  Laving  been  found  in  Virginia  wli« 
first  visited  by  the  English,  adds :  "But  it  is  not  said  whether 
spontaneous  growth  or  hy  cultivation  only.     Most  probably  they 
natives  of  more  southern  climates,  and  hnnded  along  the  contineB 
from  one  niilion  to  another  of  the  savages." — Notes  on  Viiginia,  .lj 
However  Uiis  may  have  been,  it  is  well  known  tlint  Uie  plant  fir 
mentioned  early  attracted  tl»e  attention  of  the  settlers,  and  became  I 
no  long  time  the  principal  subiect  of  culture.     Not  so  cnily,  indra, 
as  tLo  government  of  Smith,  who  bought  to  ongiitje  them  in  far  oth< 
labors.     "  None  of  it,"  says  he,  "was  planted  at  first,'*  and*'a*fd| 
tobacco,  we  never  thought  of  that." — II.  258,  Hist.  Reg-  I-  ^^^ 
was  in  the  time  of  Sir  Thoma.s  Dale,  (1610-1010.)  that  its  ini!tiv»tiu 
began  to  creep  in  and  to  obstruct  their  crops  of  corn,  whence  hetnnd 
a  law  that  no  tabacco  Bhould  be  set  till  sucli  a  proponioii  of  cor 
ground  for  tliu  master  and  each  servant  hud  been  first  prppnrod  %ni 
planted.     And  this  was  (he  firxt  Itifiuning  and  txmtf  lotenrdi  m<iJh'n 
tvcacco  here,  which  hath  ever  since  continued  the  staple  comtno'Iiti 
of  our  country." — Smith,  140.     The  consumption  in  Europe,  of  thi 
obtained  from  the  Spanish  provinces,  wa.s  already  considerable  nc 
annually  increrwing.     It  soon  appeared  to  the  Virginian?,  aloo,  Uu 
this  was  for  them  tlic  most  ready  and  certain  source  of  income,  an 
hence  their  pursuit  of  it  to  the  partial  neglect  of  the  necessary  mmii 
of  subsistence. 

This  exce.'Mi  is  the  great  burden  of  complaint  with  our  early  V\*lt 
iana,  who  also  refer  to  the  stejw  taken  by  the  public  nutlioriti**  l 
lessen  the  evil.  Were  this  the  proper  place,  it  would  not  be  A% 
to  show  that  the  planters  themselves  were  less  culpable  hercir 
certain  other  parties.  The  Avretched  colonial  j)olicy  of  the  racrtM 
country,  aud  the  measures  of  the  Company  in  England,  and  of  til 
colonial  authoritie.s  afterwards,  which  sought  to  force  indusilrr  inl 
particular  channels,  aud  to  obstruct  its  natund  flow  in  other*,  and 
regulate  the  price  of  its  fruits  instead  of  leaving  them  to  tiic  nat 
laws  of  supply  and  demand,  drove  the  planters,  against  ihojr  iticlin«ti« 
to  this  as  the  principal  and  iilmost  exclusive  source  of  rereDiw.' 
Hence  the  excess  complained  of.  Apart  from  tlie  question  of  mc 
connected  with  tliis  subject,  it  is  also  a  fallacy  to  suppos.e  that  thorn 
turo  of  tobacco,  especially  in  a  new  country,  is  incompatible  with  goo 
husbandry.  If  kept  within  proper  limits,  it  is  in  such  a  countrv 
admirable  pioneer  of  an  improved  system,  aud  but  for  the  oppr 

!)olicy  and  absurd  regulations  referred  to,  it  would  the  sooner  ( 
bund  those  limits. 

The  pluntcra  of  Virginia  had  to  compete  with  tlioso  of  the  Vit 
Indies  in  this  sUiple  before  they  had  become  proficients  in  its  maao 

•  Smilk,  II.  27,  103;  Stith,  200;  Heniog,  L  134;  Hist  Reg.  IT.  ««,  ;i. 
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ment.  llieir  profits  were  still  farther  reduced  by  a  duty  laid  on  its 
consnmption  in  England  for  the  benefit  of  the  King's  revenue,  who 
yet,  while  intent  on  the  Spanish  match  for  his  son,  persbtcd  in  allow- 
ing the  importation  of  the  Spanish  tobacco  to  the  depression  of  that 
raised  in  the  English  colony.  Uence  we  read  that  "Mr,  Edward 
Bennet,  a  citizen  of  London,  was  presented  with  the  freedom  of  the 
Company,  because  he  had  written  a  treatise,  setting  forth,  in  a  clear 
tad  lively  manner,  the  great  inconvenience  and  damage  to  the  nation 
from  this  cause." — Stith,  199. 

The  Spaniards  made  their  first  settlement  in  the  West  Indies  in 
1493,  the  year  after  their  discovery,  and  yet,  as  tobacco  wa'^  not  intro- 
duced into  England  until  near  a  century  afterwards,  (1565,)  it  may 
be  presumed  that  the  former,  in  this  interval,  by  improving  on  the 
modes  of  culture  and  management  observed  among  the  natives,  had 
brought  this  staple  to  a  considerable  degree  of  perfection.  A  knowl- 
edge of  their  method  would  naturally  be  sought  by  the  English,  who 
would  impart  it  to  the  colonists  in  Virginia  for  their  imitation.  John 
Bolfe,  in  1616,  enumerating  the  products  in  Virginia,  says:  "Tobacco, 
though  an  esteemed  weed,  is  very  commodious,  which  there  thriveth 
so  well,  that  no  doubt,  but  after  a  little  more  trial  and  expense  in  the 
curing  thereof,  it  will  compare  with  the  best  in  the  West  Indies." — 
Hist.  Register,  I.  105.  And  tliis  appears  to  have  been  a  kind  then 
jnuch  in  request,  though  not  thought  the  best  by  Spaniards  themselves, 
^nd  known  as  "  Verinas,"  grown  in  Cuba. — Stith,  249.  We  may 
presume  that  the  method  pursued  in  Virginia  was  detailed  in  the 
reports  made  to  the  Company  in  England,  or  in  some  of  the  pamph- 
lets of  the  day  concerning  Virginia.  In  those  which  we  have  seen, 
we  find  but  slight  notices  concerning  the  cu,lture  and  preparation  of 
this  plant  until  the  mode  had,  perhaps,  been  established  by  experience 
and  custom.  Something,  however,  illustrative  of  this  matter,  may  be 
gleaned  from  the  early  laws  and  histories,  and  we  have  an  outline  of 
the  mode  as  practised  at  different  times,  and  as  observed  by  travellers 
.and  others  who  have  been  among  us.  Such  sketches  may  be  found 
in  the  journals  of  Glover,  (in  Sir~Wm.  Berkley's  time;)  of  Clayton,  in 
1688;  of  Hugh  Jones,  1724;  of  Smyth,  in  1773;  of  St.  Anbury,  in 
1779.* 

"  How  the  Indiana  ordered  their  tobacco,"  says  Beverley,  "  I  am 
not  certain,  that  they  now  depending  chiefly  upon  the  English  for 
what  they  smoke ;  but  I  am  informed  they  used  to  let  it  all  run 
to  seed,  only  succoring  the  leaves  to  keep  the  sprouts  from  growing 
upon,  and  starving  them  ;  and  when  it  was  ripe  they  pulled  off'  the 
leaves,  cured  them  in  the  sun,  and  laid  them  up  for  use.    But  the 

•  More  elaborate  essays,  giving  fuller  details,  were  pnblished  bv  Harris,  in 
his  Collection  of  Voyages,  (11.229,  231,  Folio  Edition,  in  1764,)  by  Jonathan 
Carver  in  1119,  and  by  "Capt  Bnckner  Stith,  of  Bmniwiek  county,  Virginia." 
The  second  we  have  never  seen,  but  the  substance  of  it  is  probably  given  by 
Loudon.  (Enc.  Ag.  6130.)  The  last  was  composed  early  in  the  last  century, 
and  reprinted  in  Richmond  sometime  between  1820  and  1824.  The  writer  of 
this  report  saw  it  some  years  ago,  but  regrets  that  he  could  not  procure  a  copy 
for  present  examination,  as  it  might  have  furnished  matter  of  curious  compan- 
ion, with  present  practices. 
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plnntcra  tnnJco  a  heavy  ba»tlo  with  it  now,  Rml  ciiti't  fitMBt  libe  OMffcit 

noitluT." — raire  116. 

Tlie  oiirHoRt  uotJcc  of  thin  kind  whirh  hns  fOTUr  to  onr  kiv>w|i>ilj« 
is  jjiven  liy  Stitli,  Iho  hintoriBn,  i  Tmi 

vear  out' iVr.  A'»wft«'ri!mRiJii  ft 'j;!  i^aj 

Vor  till)  inolliiHl   of  f«>in_7  (obarro  then  wnn  in  ktapt.  ^• 

titiinan  found  out  that  it  rurrti  bfttrr  upon  tinet ;    n'  tbr 

Oovornor  wrote  to  the  OomrmnY  to  scDd  over  lin 
— 147.     In  (.«lovcr'»  time  tno  linen  had  fallen  inli!    .. 
drive  into  tho  stalk  of  each  plant   a  prt;,  ami  m  fns-t  .-i- 

gcd  they  h»tig  them  upon  tobatm  ttkl-n,  no  ni.' 
juRt  toucli,  much  after  the  mannor  thry  han^j 

WT^ien  the  poij«  w<<ro  siiperscfii-d  hy  partially 
**  hanifiiig"  (lofs  not  appi-ur,  thonjfli  it  may  hr 
of  JoncR,  who  say*, "  it  is  hung  to  i\ry  on  «ticl;- 

mills."     However    simple   this    cKjxnHolit,    it 

that  s/ived  time  an<i   labor,  and   haj»t«  iifd  tin 

proclamatioH  uf  1028  directs  that  "^ri>at  car 

hum  it  in  the  sweating." — Henning,  I.  l."JO.     liut 

neitlirr  Glover,  Clayton,  Beverley,  nor  Jones  or  I . 

a»e  of  6re  in  thia  proceas,  but  refer  it  nil  to  the  actiuu  o/' 

By  Itrnitiri'^  tho  qtiatitity  raiscjil,  the  ntith(>riHr»  lio: 
dirnct  th(!  attention  nf  ]>latiter8  tx>  the  growth  of  oth' 
hut  to  the  improvement  of  the  (piality  of  this  which  1 
only  tlieir  pnneiple  .sta|>lc,  hut  wa»  used  as  the  vcTy  • 
country.     Thus,  in  1021,  it  w«a  ordorod,  "that  for  «■ 
should  plant  but  1,000  plants  of  tobacco,  and  upon  p»eli 
which  will   he  about   100  R>».   weight."— Smith.   II. 
'205.     Thin  re»»tricti<iti  nnwt  have  b«cn  badly  •'     r-     ' 
wa*  permitted  to  take  1 2  leavea  ♦'  iti8tca<I  of  J 
iind   l<i'21),  to  raine  .'J.ooo  plant*  per  poll,  and    i,'' 
»nd  children,     Tho  next  year  this  was  rcdneed  to 
"no  seconds  wore  to  bo  tended." 

Still  tho  supply  exceeds  tho  dotnand,  and  in  JflS2  tU«»  »l«i»«  Ipm 
wii-s  further  reduced  to  1,500.     They  had  Iwconie   le-  '?  ""^ 

more  reasonable  in  Glover's  day.    "  When  thi'  plnnt,"  liiii 

f»ut  out  so  many  leaves  an  tlie  ground  m  '  ■  »1 

argcnoss  that  will  n^nder  them  nierehan  T  \ht 

top  of  tho  jilant.     If  the  ground  bo   very  rich  l  p«t 

out  a  dozen  or  sixteen  leaves  Itoforo  they  top  it ;  i  a^ 

aViovc  nine  or  ten,  and  so  according  to  the  strentrtli  of  their  »<>il."— 
Henning,  I.  1.35,   141,  162,  162,104.     In  JorieV  tim-    th.- ^tAll 
tiircd  hut  sijt  or  eight  leaves. — I'ago  40.     In  ltJ40  it  v. 
all  which  on  inspceliou  proved  bad,  and  nnr-hntf  the  ij —  |m.-    .. 
being  converted  into  uianuro]  nhnuld  hr  burnt !     And  in  1666,  *I»b 

•  "Their  tobacoo  houtM  aw  «)l  biiilt  of  wuod,  ••  nj>r»  ■■:'  •«■ 

tent  with  k««piD|;  out  fh«  miti  [•od  eovtrml  with  ihin  i;la,   i    ...  .,,  rbn 
sort  of  building  is  mott  eonveititni  /or  th*  ntrina  of  Uicir  MbBocOk"— Bet 
l«y,  28S. 
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hW  markeU  were  platted,*  it  was  det«niiiDed  tliat,  forono  ycnr,  pUnt* 
ing  fthould  be  wboUy  iospendcd. — Heninnp,  I.  225;  II.  224.  At 
lungth  the  evil  of  over-production  was  left  to  cure  its«.4f. 

At  wh&t  distance  apart  the  plants  were  fl«t  at  fint,  is  not  said.  In 
1628  it  was  fixed  at  four  an<l  a  half  feet;  in  Glover's  time  reduced  to 
four  feet;  and  in  Smjili's  to  three,  as  at  present, — Heniuff,  I.  135; 
Hist.  Ileg.  VI.  81.  Smyth  adds  that  "  the  produce  of  an  aero  in  the 
cnlture  of  tobacco,  in  the  heal  laud,  is  about  1,660  lbs.;  on  the  worst, 
about  500  lbs." — lb,  132.  Here  was  some  improvement  in  restdts, 
for,  if  wc  compute  aright,  the  last  figtiro  must  have  exceeded  the 
average  prcxJuct  in  the  beginning.  Tliough  Ueverley  tells  us,  that  in 
his  day  a  dozen  hands  would  produce  lfl,oOO  llja.  of  "sweet-scented," 
and  sometinios  more. — Pago  212. 

Further  orders  were,  that  none  should  bo  planted  after  the  10th  of 
Jnly;  that  when  ctircd  it  should  be  struck  down  before  the  last  aT 
November,  prized  in  well  seasoned  hogshead'*,  and  broujilu  K>  the 
"store  hoii8»»s"  before  the  last  of  December. — Ileniiig,  I.  li>.i,  204;  II. 
119.  In  these  particulars  the  preseiit  mode  is  ditlereiit.,  is  more  com- 
patible witli  a  mixed  system  of  farming  and  planting,  more  favorable 
to  tiio  general  improvement  of  the  soil,  and  furnishes  more  constant 
employment  to  the  lattorcrs  throughout  the  winter  season. 

The  hogshead*,  as  fi^rst  described,  contained  about  360  lb*,  and 
were  enlarged  sncceasively  to  the  capacity  of  600,  800,  1,100  lb«.; 
which  hist  standarrl  it  rarely  exceeded  during  the  colonial  era. 

Tobacco,  so  early  as  1629,  was  rei]uirc<l  to  (>f  in»j>rcled  where  ffroton 
by  "the  commander  of  the  plantation"  and  two  or  three  discreet  men 
of  the  neigbViorliood,  This  continued  with  some  mndifieation  until 
16S3,  when  "  store  houses"  were  os-tablished  at  several  convenient 
points,  to  which  all  tobacco  intended  for  export  was  to  Vie  brought 
and  examined  before  packing ;  the  inspectors  being  the  '  li-ni- 

bcr  of  the  council  assisted  bv  the  comniist*ioncrs  of  the  |  '. — 

Uening,  I.  ]•>*),  152,  105,  190,  204. 

"  Warehonsi's"  regulated  substantially  in  the  present  mode,  date 
from  the  time  of  S])ot*wood, — II.  Jones,  56,  5«,  While  tobacco  was 
largely  grown  on  our  priocipal  rivers  lielow  tiile,  and  the  market  was 
wholly  alirnad.  it  was  thought  a  hard».liip  on  such  planters  as  could 
lade  a  ve»»<d  from  their  owo  (Jtore*,  to  compel  them  tif>t  to  carry  their 
crops  to  a  distant  warehouse  to  be  inspected ;  and  these  clamors,  after 
»  few  yoars,  iiiduce<l  a  repeal  of  the  law.  But  iu  benefits  had  out- 
weighed the  inconvenience,  and  in  lime  it  was  rv-enacted  ;  and,  as  the 
cnlture  <if  thiw  plant  spread  weitwanl,  the  planters  ai'(|nir.sced  in  an 
arrangcin'.nt  which  iuiprove«l  the  qnality  of  th(rir  staple  and  prevented 
nnmerous  frauils. 

A  law  of  I'i.'tS  directs  the  plantont  "to  sow  thoac  kinds  of  tobacco 
which  arc  of  f/c  ion;;  torts,  and  all  other  sorts  the  next  year  shall  be 
quite  left  off  and  given  over." — Ilening,  I.  20.S.     What  these  "long 
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Borto"  WLTc,  wc  are  not  told.  But  from  riaTton  we  )o;irn  t!i;i1  "thf»c 
aro  not  only  tlic  two  distinct  sort*  of  sc 

of  each  ot't^jcst'tlierc  boscviTftlsorts  «nu'  f 

arc  known  by  tHslinct  nanic^  they  having  pven  ilir  tuui 

Scntlomon  ii'iost  famed   for  such  sort  of  ltil>aiu!<j,  a»  I'lyui 
fay,  the  same  sort  of  seed,  in  diffiircut  e«rth»,  will  prodm-c  tobnc 
niueit  diifcronl  m  to  goodness.     The  rirhcr  the  ground  '^-    ••■••"  '•* 
for  Arniinko  tobacco,  whose  scent  is  not  inucdi  mindcil, 
licing  to  huvt"  itupaeions,  largo,  and  to  procure  it  of  a  lu.jiiii  r-.iwr.  — 
IW.  Ucg..  IV.  <I4M. 

This  statement  is  confirmed  by  Jouc*,  who  nli»o  givf.<t  n  notablo  in- 
Ktaiico  of  the  effect  |irodiicetl  liy  differenci!  of  soil.  "  Tlierc  are  1*0 
i«»rt»i  of  tobacco,  \'m:  Oroonoko,  the  atrongt^r,  and  swi  d,  the 

niild'T;  the  finit  witli  a  sharper  leuf,  lik<*  u  f'lx'n  ear,  ntlicr 

sounder  ami  wilii  finer  Hbre-s ;  but  each  of  them*  is  vurnd  iiit.«<  si-veral 
torts  nnii'li  iw  a|iip|cs  and  jH-iir!«  are,  and  I  have  been  infomn-d  h\  thr 
Indian  traders   iliat  the  inland    Iiniians  have  MtrtH  of  tidi.i  ': 

dif^Vring  from  any  ]>lant4-d  or  ntted  by  the  Europiran"."     "'!  i; 

tlie   latitude   bi^lweon  tlie  Janiea   and  Yurk  rivers  »eem!«   most  nicely 
adapted  for  hw eel-scented,  or  the  finest  tobacc<i.    For  'tis  ol*ier\Td  tJi 
the  goodness  decrcasetJi  tlie  farther  you  go  northward  of  the  one,  %\ 
tljo  southward  of  tlie  other.     I'ut   this  may  be  (I  believe)  attnbi 
in  some  mciwure  fo  the  si;e<l  and  management,  as  well  jia  to  the  |i 
and  latitude;  for  on  Vork  river,  in  a  small  tract  of  land  ••ailed  Di^i^ 
Neek;  [from   Iviward  Digges  who  wiu  (Jovcnior  in    105,-i,j  which 
poorer  than   a   great  d(^al  of  other  land  in   tlic  same   latitude,  by 
particular  wed  and  management,  in  made  tlie  famous  crop  knuwn 
the  nnmo  of  K,  Iter*,  rcmarkablo  for  it6  miJd  taeto  and  tine  •inclL"— 
Jonea,  nf>,  .34.* 

General  ^\'a.•lhington  also  recognixea  the  «amc  two  [;i  ■ 
the   high  reputation  of  the  tobacco  grown  on  tho«o  i 
liis  own  careful  exj)erin>ent^  to  test  the  value  of  dii 
the  diflicult  art  of  curing  it,  so  as  to  meet  the  ta 
chasers,  and   to  eiinalire  the  profit*  of  plantera.— 
257,   'J58,  2«0.     Hut  these  name*  have,  in  >«orii 
significance.     The   Ortxinoko  is  no  longer  cntilii.  ■;  i  .  (m    i 
nor  is  it  thought  to  be  leas  sweet-sconttHi  tlinn  it^  iiv.tl-       "- 
since,  the  fresh,  sandy,  high  lands  of  Kliivanna — not  Tnoa«  ' 

many  others — produced  it  in  high  perfection,  and,  being  a  fuv 

the   mamifa<.turerB,   the  growers   reaped   unusual  protit*.     <  HLer 

moro   limited    localities  which  seuin   spedally  adapted   to    "  ' 

varieties  of  tobacco,  are  known  to  many  plant<T»  in  ovir  own 
"Pryor"  tobacco  is  still  cultivated  largely  on  the  wiuth  nide  <>(    j.u 
river ;  and  some  will  bo  aurjirisod  to  learn  that  it  bad  been  known 
that  name  for  nearly  two  centuries. 

Clayton,  who  saw  the  im/>orlance  of  hai'inff  an  mrl^  ttrt  qf  pJoHtt 
in  the  hilh,  hastened  their  growth  in  tho  beds  by  ttfrping  Ik^  and  i* 

*  Tha  acoouDt  of  Uarris  is  In  Uio  Mine  efffcl,  bolli  ««  re^'Ard*  i>>  i 

the  excelieDce  of  tlie  «weet-e«cutrd  wbiob  grew  ou  Vork  nvcr. —  ^ 
2S1. 
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an  infusion  of  stable  manurf  to  whicli  soot  had  boon  n^JJcfl.  IIo  nlsfl 
mixed  the  seed  with  UKhen,  thnt  they  niijilitbe  more  eqnallr  distributed 
in  the  aowinjf.  The  first  practice  is  still  known  to  many  pldntcrR,  and 
the  i»st  is  universiil. — Farmers'  Register,  IV.  644. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  estJitilishment  of  manufactories  of 
tobaceo  in  Virginia  hiu  be'jn  bonefictal  to  the  plnnt/T  nx  well  ns  to 
thoBB  wlio  arc  immediately  engaged  in  preparing  the  .'irtielo  for  con- 
sumption. The  liome  market  for  this  staple  \\ti-*  risen  from  small 
bcgiiininjr,  uutil  now  it  absorbs  the  major  piirt  of  what  is  gn»*n  here. 
Purehasere  being  more  numerous  competition  is  ineroiisi-d,  and  th« 
planter  in  tarn  ia  leii  to  bestow  greater  attention  on  the  »elet:tion,  cul- 
ture, and  after-management  of  his  crops;  being  stimulated  bv  the  hope 
of  higher  prices  for  sucli  as  can  be  more  rendily  made  to  snit  tlin  taste 
of  the  consumer.  The  first  establishment  of  this  kind  of  whieh  wo 
find  any  mentioti,  wa<  that  of  a  Major  \V'oo<Iford,  on  the  Rnitpahan- 
nock,  and  de>»<-rilH'd  by  Col.  Byr<l,  in  his  "  T'rogres*  to  the  Mtnes,"  in 
1732. — Westover  Manuscripts,  140.  Aiiotlier,  if  on  a  smaller  wale, 
of  no  little  note  in  its  day,  was  set  tip  bv  Col.  Cabaniss,  of  Mecklen- 
burg, about  or  before  1769.  Mr.  Ciistls,  of  Arlinjjton,  who  has  re- 
corded the  fact,  proffssi's  to  have  divulged  the  before  secret  mode  of 
management  which  gave  il;s  extraordinary  popularity  to  "tlie  weed," 
86  it  came  from  tliis  first  tobacco  factory  on  the  south  «idu  of  Jamoe 
river,  where  now  they  are  »o  numerous. — Southern  Planter,  IV.  165. 

Grass. — "Virginia,"  says  Smith,  "  at1or<leth  many  excellent  vcgo- 
tables  and  living,  creatures  yet /yruM  there  i«.  little  or  none,  but  wnat 
groweth  tn  low  martiUfx,  for  all  the  c'.'unlry  i»  overgrown  with  tree*, 
whose  droj)pings  continually  tumetli  their  gra88  to  weedi?.  by  reason  of 
the  rankncss  of  the  grounti,  which  w  ould  soon  bo  amended  by  good  ho*- 
bandry." — I.  12 1.  Such  was  protiably  the  natural  condition  of  the 
country  below  tide,  the  only  part  ho  had  explored.  We  may  suppose 
that,  even  then,  al>ove  the  falU  and  near  the  foot  of  the  mountains  there 
were  prairies,  savannahs,  and  other  spots  either  bare  of  trees  or  with 

few  undiTwoods  where  the  natural  '_'i     «'  in  gre.nt  luxuriance. 

Such  spots  were  afterwards  found  by  i  >  in  theiradvance,  who 

availed  themselves  of  tlio  advantage  LLcy  utlorded  in  rearing  cattle 
and  other  stock.*  Most  of  tho«c  gra-sses  were  annua),  an<l  having 
been  trampled  by  stock  and  cropf>od  too  early  in  8[>rinLr,  ^ley 

had  time  to  form  their  flowers  or  to  shed  their  seeds,  w  i  .illy 

extiryiafx«d.  In  IC'29  Smilli  writes:  '•  Jamestown  is  v<t  lluii  chief 
Mat,  most  of  the  woo*l  deUMycd,  little  corn  there  planted,  but  all 
Converted  into  pasture  and  parJcnf^  whernn  doth  c/row  nil  riuinntr  of 
htrb*  and  roots  we  have  in  £nffland  in  abundance,  and  <u  orxxi  iirasa 
as  can  he.  Here  most  of  their  oattJe  <lo  fw«l,  llieir  owiiei>  being  raost 
some  one  way,  some  another,  about  their  plsntaiions,  and  nturii  again 
when  tliey  please,  or  any  shipping  cornea  in  to  trade.     Here  in  winter 

•  A  rcmsrkftble  body  of  land  of  this  «h«r»etor,  lying  i>ti  Irving  River  »»i 
SsWe  Crevk,  w«»  i)l>»<>rv«<l  l)y  Col.  Byr«l  whilr  trRrt»ir"t)r  «tmlln-rii  1nitiri<i«ry. 
— Westovor  M«nnvi-ij>lJi,  75.     <Hln)r  noUbU  in-'  ■  ili« 

Little  Iloanvkr  and  Stnanton  riv(>nK  in  th«  conn  rrd 

ID  1740-^ — Southern  Planter,  \tl.  SI U.  Accoratng  t..  iK\.ri.\  -,ii.!i  iract* 
were  once  quiU  nunierous. — Iliatory  of  Virginia,  W7. 
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they  hare  hay  for  their  cattlo,  but  in  other  p1a£«  they  browse  upon 
wood."— II.  258. 

Wa  here  behold  the  fimt  exuaple  of  plaotera  residing  in  a  village, 
tlK^ir  planUtiuns  Lcicg  iti  the  vicitiilj  and  ao^  too  distant  for  their 
p(/:r»otiH,t  sHjieriiitfiideiice  or  dtrtjctioa.  TUo  hay  here  spoken  of  was 
prolMiHIy  cut  fron]  tlie  adjiiceiit  raarshcB  and  the  graasea  indigenous, 
though  thi^re  i^  nothing  to  forbid  the  guppositioD  tiiat  esperimeiits 
nmy  lisve  bueii  tried  thiia  early  witli  eceda  imported  from  Eogliind. 
W(t  now  ktiow  that  id  Eastern  yirjfitiia  greensward  is  the  spontatie^ 
otus  growth  of  all  open  lands  not  subjected  to  tilliwge  and  of  a.  certain 
^llgrec  <»f  fertility — rs  yarda,  Uwm,  and  fciice-tomera ;  while  white 
tStaver  is  that  of  fresh  fieids  or  lots  in  their  rotation,  and  bird-clorer 
in  those  of  a  k'liser  grade ;  crab-grass,  fiistail,  «kc.,  spn'ng  fa  our  corn- 
fields when  th(^  cmp  is  "  laid  by,"  aiid  Uiie-grasa  in  those  of  the  Yat- 
lej.  Vanoiw  other  gra^H'-a,  Her\'ing  for  pasture,  are  indigenona  in 
Virginia,  But  nince  tlui  date  of  our  fonner  report  we  have  found 
•  li«»on  to  belif'Vf  that  one  of  our  principal  mcsdow-cjrasaes,  timothy, 
ia  «lso  a  tialire  of  (hii  State  ;  and  tiiat  red  clover^  san/oin,  and  others 
for  hay  or  twill in^f,  wrrc  known  Arre  mort  than  one  handrcd  and  (iPfs- 
iy  yeorti  siner.  A  few  pjwaages  from  certain  old  boolsa  will  be  cited 
ill  evidence. 

"In  the  afternoon,"  says  Col.  Byrd  in  17.12,  "we  walked  in  a  mea- 
dow [til e  property  of  Gov.  Spotswood]  by  the  riverside — which  wind* 
in  the  fonu  of  a  bnnse-shoc  about  Gernianna,  makin<f  it  a  peninsula^— 
containing  about  four  hundred  acres,"— We  stover  Maimseripts,  134. 
Novemlier  10,  1715.  Col,  John  Fontaines  beinp  at  Mr.  Atistiti  Sfooi^s, 
in  King  William  County,  "went  to  see  his  improvements  in  (hf  marshy 
on  the  Paninnkey,  where,  by  dratninrf^  he  hath  very  good  hay," — 
Memoirs  of  a  Iluguenot,  283  ;  also  '27 1-2. 

The  same  gentleman,  writing  from  Wales  to  a  relative  in  Virginia, 
January  2,  17tl4,  saysi;  "I  received  the  tiin^thjf  grass  yon  were  so 
kind  as  to  send  me.  I  sowed  some  in  my  garden  and  it  grew  well,** 
4c, — lb.  443.  Prom  an  English  compiiation  eutitled  "  The  C-omplet* 
Farmer,"  3d  edition,  1777,  we  gather  this,  in  corroboration  ;  "TiraO' 
thy  grass,  the  name  of  a  gross  now  cultivated  in  England,  of  which  il 
ifi  also  a  native,  though  the  seeds  of  it  were  carried  from  Virginia,  bj 
one  Mr,  Tiniothv  Hanson,  to  North  Carolina,  where  it  is  now  cnlti^alf 
ed  by  the  inhabitants;  and  from  this  circumstance  it  received  thi 
name  it  now  bears."  This  plant  is  farther  described  as  "  a  spcciea  o 
foxtidl,"  and  is,  therefore,  not  the  same  with  the  henlRgrnss  or  rtd-^ 
with  which  it  has  bcenconfoandediii  New  England,  and  interchange* 
names.— See  American  Fanner,  I,  3 DO,  II,  39,  G8,  85. 

Again  :  "  Indiau  torn  is  the  best  food  for  cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  ant 
Iior&es,  and  tlie  blades  and  tops  are  excellent  fodder,  when  well  cured 
which  is  commonly  used,  thouffk  mtint^  raise ff<H>d  eloefr  and  oata,  gut 
some  have  planted  mrpfahi,  &c."  In  another  place — "  I  have  had  ttP 
tonn  off  an  acre  of  eloivr,  which  wo  may  mow  twice,"' — ^Ilugh  Joqet 
40,  140,  "The  woods  are  tired  in  the  spring,  to  burn  the  old  leave 
and  grass,  that  there  may  be  the  better paettire."  *'llp  the  rivera  an 
creetca  are  vast,  large  marshej),  which  being  drained  and  seeured  wit! 
mud-walls,  would  employ  abandance  of  people  and  might  be  conreal 
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cd  into  as  good  meadows  and  as  large,  as  those  upon  the  Thamea 
about  and  below  London.  Such  meadows  are  much  wanting  there, 
and  would  well  recompense  the  cost  and  trouble  of  the  undertakers  of 
such  noble  projects ;  besides,  this  would  confine  the  rivers  to  their 
proper  channels ;  whereas  now  they  cover,  for  miles  from  each  shore, 
large  quantities  of  flat  and  shoaly  ground,  useless  and  incommodiooB. 
However  inipracticable  or  difficult  this  task  may  appear  to  some,  yet 
I  doubt  not  but  in  process  of  time  this  may  be  cttectcHl." — lb.  133, 
and  Beverley,  page  262.  Whether  the  benefits  anticipated  from  this 
source  were  realized  will  hereafter  appear.  This  was  published  in 
1724 ;  in  1781  Mr.  Jefferson  says,  that  "  Our  grasses  are  lucerne,  san- 
foin,  buinet,  timothy,  ray  and  orchard  grass ;  red,  wliite,  and  yellow 
clover ;  greeiLsward,  blue-grass,  and  crab-grass." — Notes  on  Virginia, 
40.  The  first  six  of  these,  timothy  excepted,  which  was  the  principal 
meadow-grass,  and  lucerne,  which,  as  it  might  be  cut  more  than  once 
in  the  year,  was  raised  in  patches  for  the  purposes  of  soiling,  were 
probably  sown  by  but  few  persons,  and  to  a  .'imited  extent  by  any. 


AGRICULTURE. 


WIXE-MAKING  IN  MISSOURI. 

Axoso  the  receipts  in  our  city  by  the  P«oifie  R«ilroR<],  s  fow  dnrs  ago,  were 
eight  thousand  galloDs  of  Catawba  wine,  from  nermana  Thii  wine  haa  b«en 
bought  by  N.  Longwortb,  of  Cincinnati,  to  be  manufactured  into  Sparkling 
Catawba,'  and  was  on  its  way  to  that  city.  The  price  paid  for  this  wine  at 
Hermann  was  $1  25  per  gallon,  and  tlie  abipmenl  was  therefore  worth  ten 
thousand  dollnre. 

The  annua)  grape  yield  in  Missoari  has  been  found  liable  to  great  flncto*- 
tiona.  One  groncr  m  Ucrniaun,  (M.  Poeacbel,)  found  the  product  one  year 
from  his  vineyard  tu  be  eleven  hundred  gallons;  the  year  fuilowiiig  it  was 
only  one  hundred  );alloiis.  That  isolated  fact  would  look  discouraging,  but  it 
is  found  that  ao  remarkable  a  falling  off  only  occured  one  year  in  ten,  and  that 
the  average  yield  of  wine  to  the  acre  of  grapea,  preserves  as  great  i-egularity 
through  a  series  of  years  us  i*  shown  by  any  otiiar  crop  in  Uiis  climate  and 
latitude. 

It  may  be  calculated  to  startle  those  tillers  of  the  soil  who  know  nothing  of 

§rnpe  culture  in  the  Weot,  to  learn  that  M.  Poeschel's  vineyard,  at  Hermann, 
[issouri,  hn^  yielded  during  the  past  ten  years  an  average  of  four  hundred  and 
twenty-five  gallons  of  wine  per  acre  per  rear,  and  that  this  wine  has  been  sold 
at  from  one  tu  twi>  dollars  per  gallon,  ft  requires  but  brief  figuring  to  asecT' 
tain  that  M.  roasuhel  has  realized  over  five  hundred  dollars  T)er  acre  per  ansnm 
from  his  grape  culture.  Wm.  Poeschel,  a  brother  of  the  above,  cultivating  a 
smaller  vineyard,  had  even  a  greater  yield.  The  latter  received  annually  one 
hundred  ancl  fifty  dollar's  worth  of  wine  from  two  hundred  aiid  fifty  vtne% 
planted  six  by  eight  feet  apart;  and  his  average  yield  per  annum  per  acre  was 
four  hun<irud  and  eighty-seven  gallons,  or  over  six  hundred  dollars  per  sere. 
If  we  take  the  annual  c'rop  of  wheat,  com,  oats  or  tobacco,  grown  in  Jjiseoari, 
it  will  be  found  that  at  least  once  in  ten  yean  there  will  happen  as  near  a  total 
failure  as  ha.*  happened  with  the  grape  ci«p;  so  that  by  tlie  actual  showing  of 
experience,  nothing  can  be  deduced  to  the  prejudice  of 'grape-growing,  as  com- 
pared with  other  croiia,  ior  certainty  of  yield;  while  as  to  profitableness,  and 
the  lessened  labor  and  increased  pleasantness  arising  from  the  small  cumpaaa  <rf 
oversight  required,  the  odds  are  moalenlably  in  fiivor  of  grape-growing. 
There  has  never  failed  to  be  reedy  eale  Car  all  the  wine  produced  in  MiMonri. 


>DCOnOK  or  BB£AD6TUFm,   KtC. 


In  fonn«?r  yrars  it  wuu  sold  inniiily  U)  riuciiiri«tl  mniin^     ' 
llir«*of  the  1)10*1  ••nliTprisinij:  citi/vii^'orst.  I/>tit«,  Win.  ' 

■ml  A.  II.  Olttol'V,  r-rmeil  a  pnrtnci-ship  for  t.b<-  •   -•  ^t. 

Loiiiit.     After  unc  yenr  i>ro|»5PiiIiun  o  cliartrr  WB-  '^ 

WB1  iiicrKoil  in  tlic  ••  iUos'Hiri   Wino  CiMiipony."  •» 

fonii  thin  Cimipttny,  ar.U  unJtT  Uie  iiilrlli||5«>tU  uiniingvineut  ■■■  i» 

l"ii=.iJ<.'iil,  lln'  Ouuipnuy  tijw  gone  on  to  c»t«Mi"H  n  riifiul"  H 
wimis  inferior  I'J  iionu  i"  the  UnitpJ  States;  anil  with  utnoj  til  lliiJ  bni  jnOgft 
the  Sliaeouii  wiu«  st«utl»  at  the  lieaiL — St.  Louit  Ifeto*. 


DECLINIKG  rnODUCTION  OF  lUlEADSTUFFS. 


f«!W  jteoplo  arc  nwtiri!  of  the  iinrm-nxc   fnllii        "         ' 
ral   pru.lii'tl*  uf  th«  olJi-i'  Stiitce,  n«  pxhibilcd   I 

Etiu'lttiul,  for  iiiKtaiicfl,  in  l84o,  raifltnl  (>v<-r  : '• 

ISin  -liw  yi«hlfil  hiii  l.oOo.niMi — a  <!t><'!ini»  .  ' 

pDjiiilntiiin,  iti  tlie  inpnnlinu',  hail  cojiHiilemi  bcnl 

oousidcrabiv  iicc1iii«,  miJ'.>ubtedly,  ainco  lS5a     TIk'  Iwnr  >U.l.e*  »1    luunM***, 

Kentui-kv,  iicoi-fciii,  niiil  Aiabaiiin,  which  ruirtcd  1 2.(K.H),iXM.i  bu"h*l«  of  mUnkt  in 

lH-li,i,  lu'svil  bill  rt.iKHi.OiM.)  biiiihele  in  1K60.     The  number  of  ■'  <> 

of  Mew  Yiiik  hiiil  ilecn-uKOil  (h)  thiit  th«rre  were   nearly  Slill.i  l- 

Wi-ru  thirty  yt'iim  iiv;<>.     Williin  a  periml  of  five  year-  '' ■ 

D«arly  (il'lv  per  cent.,  wliile  the  <liH'ri.'a»i.>  in  the  uun>'  I 

swine' irt  aliove  Kj  per  ceoL     In  \li4i  tha  pruduet  of  -  _   ■'< 

bushels.     Il  ha*stenilily  ili'dioeJ  aincc^  and  the  product  ut  iJic  ps«l  y ear  «h>l 

nut  I'xm'cd  O.iKMi.imo  lnmhtiU 

Tilt'  iihlur  suM'iiiiti*  of  odr  rounlry  nr«  becftniiin-  "         '  ii 

ujHiii  the  (Trunnry  I'f  tlie  Northwi-nl  for  iheir  mi]  ,  .1 

priv.I>ii.'t«.     Thvir  land  is  gettiiig  worn  out  and  niijN." i...  .•■ 

ui'-  tiiniinu^  lh«ir  Hlli-nliuii  to  ninnufucturev  nnd  eoiiiiiHicr.      In  ti 

ml  •igrienlliir*',  ilirecled   bv  the  re»oiiree  "f  wealth,    will  ris'liiun 

of  il»  old  fcrlilily,  thn»e  dmtricts  ;  but  for  llie  pix"»«nt  lJi<.«y  tim 

in  n  measure,  for  the  grrent  supplie*  of  lh«s  tiaif  uf  life.     Tf 

Terrilori«!i,  B4»on  to  become  8tate«,  in  the  West,  is  thf  l 

tb«  old  Alliiiiliir  Slatm,  nut  only  «a  reliuring  iheni   ft  • 

thtiy  ran  wnll   apare,   bnl  as  BMisUiig  to  ke«p  dnwn  tii<' pmr  m   iignri;iiiiisl 

prriducls  to  a  reoaonablc  figura. 


xXATlVE  WLNES. 

A  eoMMiTTn  of  th«  British   I'arliantent  has  adrucated.  in  a  refiort.  thi 
duotiun  of  duties  uii  foreign  wines  ax  •  iin'uns  of  ainvliuratiug  tl. 
iotenipernnce,  niid   lliey   iioiut  to  America  a*  lh»)  siiiirt-e  froin  wb<- 
daiit  fului'..'  supply  may  oc  obtained.     It  will  surjiri'w; 
M  littlo  of  th«.-  pr><t;reti«  of  the  wino  butineM  in  this  com 
HparkliiiK  Ciilanba  io  already  n  favoritv   wino  on   the  tr 
01  Europe,  and  Um  allaiiu-d  such  eulebrity,  tlmt  in  Ih' 
Catawba  hu«  been   nitioilneed  into  tliO  viiKrynrii.      Co'-/' 
tlist  the  value  of  the  hotue  pruductiou  of  win«  already  ex<.'t<iidi«  that  uf  (h»  i 
tutnption  of  foreijfii  wines  us  two  to  one.     We  Uiink  lhi«  iini"!  br  n  Inrp'r  > 
mate,  unle>ts  Mr.  Cozxens  ineludes  that  braneh  of  the  nianufa<  : 
Juioc  of  thu  grape  is  nut  easciitial.     That  stirt  of  Aoierieun   v 
c«ed»  all  tlmi  in  txpiewed  from  AiKoriean  grapes,  or  iiiip""    ' 

Wc   enn    In  lii-vi;,  lioWrver,   thul   the   productii'U    of   , 


mueli  ifieiiti  r  than  i"  (.'eneriklJy  i,ii[.....s. .»      It  is  aljited 
El  T'asu,  New  Mexieo,  i»  e<]iial  to 


United  Stales^     A  single  houso  in  I 


It  tJi 


!ic  win<-» 


impn 


"tg 


1,  CalifoitiiA,  put  uji  111 


bundred  and  thirty  lEuusaud  bolUea  uf  ajjAikling  uatire  wiiia.  ftud  A&«eic«f 
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Tioeyard  in  that  vicinity  ii  uid  to  prodnce  one  thonsand  gallons  of  wine  per 
Tear.  The  whole  amount  made  at  Loa  Anj^eloa  last  jear  is  estimated  at  tbr«« 
oandred  and  finy  thousand  galloon  In  Ohio  and  Missouri  the  wine  culture  k 
alyady  one  of  the  greatest  Interests,  and  is  rapidly  extending;  the  rich,  rolling 
prairie  of  Kansas)  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  vine,  and  it  is  said  that  soiim 
wild  gprapee,  which  grow  in  great  abundance  there,  are  of  a  very  excellaat 
quality.     Lven  Connecticut  talks  about  becoming  a  wine  producing  State. 

Cooper's  prophecy,  that  in  fifty  year^  or  sooner,  we  shall  export  our  poetry 
and  wine,  is  alreatly  beginning  to  be  fulfilled;  and  present  facts  clearly  wamuit 
the  expectation  that  the  United  States  will  become  a  wine  producing  country. 
A  very  agreeable  wine  is  said  to  have  been  made  from  the  tomatoes,  and  at  a 
late  pomolofiical  meeting  m  London,  a  gentleman  handed  around  some  wina 
mannfactuied  from  mangel  wurtzel,  which  was  pronounced  excellent,  and 
which  the  manufacturer  said  could  be  produced  for  sixpence  a  quart.  A 
chemist,  who  analyzed  it,  said  it  only  needed  ao  astringent,  such  as  might  be 
supplied  from  the  hop  root,  to  render  it  a  wholesome  oeverage.  With  wi>>« 
from  beets,  and  whiskey  from  the  sorghum,  exhilarating  drinks  are  not  likely 
to  become  scarce. — Springfitld  Repuh. 


COMMERCE. 


UKITEI)  STATES  IMPORTS  OF  MANUFACTUKED  GOODS. 

TuE  United  States  official  returns  give  the  values  of  dry  ^oods  imported  into 
the  United  t>totes  in  various  years,  as  follows,  compared  with  the  aggregate  of 
•11  the  imports: 

ISSO. 

Wool— piece  Roods |6,1S1,!4S 

SbawUsDil  mixed 

BUnkets 1,180,473 

Hosiery SSfl.SM 

Worsted— piece  goods. 8,668,»85 

Ysm 

Flanaels 

Baisesand  BvclilDg* 

OarpcUng 4S0,flB3 

Woolen— mlKellaneous 400, 65t 

Cotton— piece  14,445,761 

Velrets 

Corda,  &c 

Hose 887,967 

Twl»t 898,414 

Other  mlKcllsoeous 868,101 

SOk— i>leee 7, 9M,  978 


Hose 

Sewing 

Hats  and  bonnets 

Mlsoellsneons 

Kswand  floss 

Bolting  clotha 

and  wonted 

OoaU*  hair  good*. 

Ltneo 

Hoe*   

lllsceUaneoas 

TleUenbarga  and  Osnaborgs 

Ooltoo  bagelng 

taoe  thread 

Ootton 

Embroideries 

Clothing 


8,946,806 


88.667 
68,808 


8,790,111 


614,045 

18,  »M 

1,868, 4<S 


in,  849 


1887. 

1860. 

•   1867. 

«8, 946,888 

86,184,190 

$11,009,806 

19,898 

9%,  848 

8,846,861 

8,897,884 

1,14(,885 

1,680.»» 

700,680 

718,185 

1,740,8» 

6,669,818 

6,004,850. 

ll,8«,8i9 

811,894 

170,689 

'•MS 

806,969 

88,698 

^♦!H 

168,760 

101,856 

119,886 

964,636 

780,614 

l,7tM,lM 

718,757 

1,914,168 

1,080,784 

14,99».7«7 

15.418,698 

81,441,088 

196,094 
6,086 

678,8*4 

818,884 

1,868,608 

^•S5S''I! 

8,810,887 

665,890 

799,156 

1,401,168 

1,008,488 

8,186,708 

1,741,088 

88,079,008 

14,469,560 

83,067,868 

616,917 

889,899 

88,548 

489,487 

811,788 

68,187 
878,880 

151, 198 

699,688 

4,448,688 

87,607 

401,886 

80,688 

17,881 

67,608 

8,171,088 

1,668,809 

1,M0,8«« 

886,460 

8,040 

»»!*>2! 

8,871,818 

7,068,184 

9,975,888 

8,681 

4,818 

1,085,680 

1,067,969 

1,480,889 

899,794 

67,864 

180.884 

19,805 

851,906 

J*'JP 

1,457,449 

186, 9» 

.  ?''!!i 

876,887 

1,189,764 
4,448.176 

818,861 

i:918^988 

•70,670,419 

16,701,011 

108,608,605 


•67,949,711     •110,991,189 

9,649,788         80,878.779 

100,688,879       199,086,178 


Tout  dr;  goods. •46.687,7<6 

Socaraad  motssses 8,658,181 

Ouer  ImporU 49.950,177 

Total  ImporU •108,191.184     •188.980,085     •178,188,818     •860, 888,  Ml 

Tliis  table  nves  two  periods  of  dmilar  extent,  both  ending  in  panie.    It  will 
b«  borne  in  miod  tbat  in  1880-'I7,  BQk%  wotatad,  and  linaaa  wara  inm  of  dn^. 


tnfTTSU  STATEB  1MFOBT8  OF  HAXUWJiUmBED  OOODt. 

vhilM  eotton  ]>*id  mn  aA  valoretti  on  an  oilirial  valuation  [>er  sqniirs'  y^rd,  Itcing 
tbe  aune  as  ■  hlgb  ■ii'eeifiii  duty.  Tht?  vug  ioLrodDced  bj'  Mr.  C^Jhunn,  a;  » 
m«Hare  of  WAr  prvUVtJoB,  ««aa  nflpr  tUe  war.  «nd  wm  contiDuet)  down  ta 
IS4S>  For  thia  rtsMcw  k  wa%  doubilvne,  tbut  etiltoui  did  not  increase  m  ni(tidly 
•«  tbe  otluT  yfiHHJs.  Th*  import  of  riUiA  w««  then  higher  tLiaii  it  htt«  hfen  Hni>e, 
That  WM  all  i-ra  itot  of  g«iia<al  proaperity,  but  of  pap«r  epecalcLLioii,  and  lli« 
most  luxuiTous  f^ovda  were  Jemaiulca  by  iiie  «|ieeulatoi«. 

Tli«  year  lUM  waa  tliat  in  which  Ihe  gold  diaeorefy  gave  an  impuUi^  to 
btuinMB,  and  tbe  upward  inoveiaent  haa  beco  prof^'eeaive,  iitiril  Ui«  imjKtrta 
doubled  in  thti  lost  year  as  eutu(>iiir«(9  U'ith  ISIH).  Duritt^  that  perio<1  |iri>l>aMy 
fife  miUloa  *ouU  have  t>e<>n  added  Co  th^  popalatian,  whi(?h  wuiuLil  r«<ia)r«  an 
itiuivaae  of  twenty'  jitr  oi'fit-  tn  llje  itu}ti>i'ts  to  afliirJ  lli«  aame  «HjnMiu)|itH>n,  pnr 
capita,  na  in  IMi'i'l,  but  the  aggrrgal<i  ralu«  haa  <Ui<lbl«d,  cu^rtttsimiiiliiifjr  as  wrll 
wjth  tbe  it(er*us<M3  wenlth  of  the  country  as  well  an  (lial  ttf  niin»lw?r*',  Th*  ii»- 
ereii»e  wliieh  has  Uk«a  place  in  the  import  of  dry  gCKids  i>  far  \r»  tban  that 
wbi«)k  niai'ko  lh«t  progrewin  otber  brctnchea,  Tlie  aingU  artkli;  of  «ui;ar  alone 
■bawl — partly  owing  to  abort  eroptt — as  great  an  incrcnsa  at  ul)  tiitr  jry  ^othIi 
put  tog«tbei',  iind,  exoluaive  of  lugar  and  drj  good^  tbe  importation  uf  all  otb«r 
articled  baa  doublod.  There  can  ba  drawn  from  the»«  I'att*  nu  apgiinwnt  i.n 
eupport  vf  tlit>  lb«orv  thnt  tbc  buaineH  in  diy  goods  has  been  orcrdoa^,  nor 
that  tv>  that  brniich  of  bunliiOHcan  be  aierib«d  tli«  diffiettltiei  of  Ibe  pi^t  ^eaaou. 
Tbe  dry  goude  tt-jidc  certainl}*  U  prosiiiient,  and  i«  «onduct»l  on  a  sy0t«uii  of 
very  extendi^d  credits;  but  it  is  evident  froui  tli«  above  £gui^e4  that  il  has  not 
btH'o  the  roust  of  the  failures  of  the  last  fall,  inrolvinjj  tli«  auspension  of  th« 
bauks.  It  U  al«o  oba^rvable  ttiat  tbe  articlos  of  pare  luxury,  with  the  eoa- 
Euu)[<tioji  of  whioU  the  ladies  of  New  York  baVQ  be^ii  eliArgtrd,  appear  ludi- 
croukly  email  in  lli«  ^neral  account.  FuHliionnble  ladies  do  not  wear  wo<»l«ui, 
nor  boil*!;,  nor  i5iLlit.'a«&,  at  Iciut  Lhoie  ai'liubiH  are  not  eliargod  upon  tbem  as  an 
extraTagaiicis  lui  tlioy  are  iipbraidt<d  with  criiiolinQand  laee,  »iUci  and  prcctooi 
stjOQA^  and  Ibat  afcuunt  B«eui«  to  Ktand  ttinsr 

lao.  1851. 

sill:*.,.,.................... f  16, 0?B, ITT  tSS,«>fl,M8 

EmtTOWwlei..... t,4W.(J«»  4,*M,1T» 

Lace  tlirsai].. IS^BU  »1,»(S 

t*ii™ i«,»n  tu»,a«f 

JeweliT , WN.aD?  ««,«• 

Oonn...,. *«,«B  WH,7H 


Tnui liSs«ai,a;8  |M,(wv,ftig 

Incruaao. , ,,.,. flu,4^i4,»1fi 

ISUfl.  IMT. 

winw.. ,...,,.,..., .,.,... ,....,.,.......,...,....„.,.    ti,W.saa  •4,n4,iDl 

nnndT,As. a,l(W.S41  S.JMS.aU. 

Clean ........,,,.... l,*Ht,iWT  «,»l,«i' 


Totll, .,, ..,,.,,„.,.....,.,,.„    16,793,1711'  fl«.  ***.«* 

LaeMaie f£,liGS,T58 

The»e  sums  do  not  appear  formidable  wbeQ  we  bear  tn  utinJ  that  the  popQ" 
Intiou  bus  iiierpused  twtutj'-flve  per  cent,  and  that  tbe  wealili  of  tbe  efnintry 
boa  ij}creaM?d  jtlffD,WO,000  in  the  seven  yenn.  embraced,  and  ako  that  in  tb« 
Same  titae  over  jaiK.>,U00,L100  boa  been  spent  in  railroads,  of  ujany  of  which  TeiJ 
little  ri.<main.a.  In  the  great  prosperity  wbiob  tbe  country  hna  manifMt^d  im 
tho  last  ten  yean),  it  i$  to  be  couBidered  that  in  this  natJou  tbe  proipccilir  i£  well 
diatribnted— thnt  it  i*  ipot  ooutined  to  tbe  higher  ranks — while  tht  grettl  niaia^ 
retiiaiii  uu<.-hnn;j;ed.  Whw  tbe  crojv  nre  good,  business  active,  and  piupioymcid 
general,  prosperity  shovs  itself  in  tJie  iinprovad  dr*»a  of  almost  every  female  ill 
tbc  land,  as  well  as  that  of  the  males.  The  Tarions  combinations  of  ailk,  wool, 
flax,  and  eotton,  ar«  drnwn  upon  for  tbe  adornment  of  all  ranks.  In  Europi 
it  is  difTcrettt — from  age  to  age  the  *Btae  drt**ea  and  stj-le  of  hotde-tnade  gooA 
are  adbFri<?d  to  by  the  p«aNitilry  through  all  cha[ig<-B.  F'rMpt-rity  with  then 
means  emtiigh  to  est,  and  ndTcrsity  starvation.  When  cri>pi  nro  liiere  giio4 
and  nstirktfls  active,  the  revenues  of  the  nubility  atn)  gentry  i\Ti>n  likti  tlu 
tngiantBin  turrtuts  in  th«t  spring,  and  like  them  earry  utf  tbe  eurplua  of  t!li4 
whole  country  into  the  djssipatiou  of  the  qapitals.  It  is  re^torted  that  «d< 
lady  at  a  lata  Itnp«iial  IaU  waa  olotbad  in  what  ecMt  |ltfi,00a     If  we  la<4 


1 


kvn  mtftotxs  aortoultukis  ksn  oomsctok. 


%t  t1i«  abore  figntrea,  we  find  tlint  the  w)ii>l«  im[iort«lina  of  gvnu  anil  lacwj 
Into  the  United  (MatM  for  1887 — that  "vir  of  ei1rHV»p»iioe" — wii»ennii;»h  ( 
clot'ke  rivissucli  ladie*,  but  whem  «hat  lady  reprew;iUr<l  llie  oooccntrnttvJ  pr 
dnelion*  uf  thoiiauiids  of  worker*,  lh«  lodiet  of  the  Unitoi  State*  are  cum|>«lifl 
to  ghiirc  with  the  worker.*,  aud  projji.jr  ■      :    ''     •  •  ■ 

yiccabit?  poniiiMits  for  the  iiiajoiily.     T)  i  jjl 

tlie  dotucJUo  inniiiilncturi-r?  than  from  tbi ^    .  , i  .,..41 

forcortam  on  credit  in  tiierui>iou»  manner  derela]i«d  lu  ihf  failure  of  Lawrone 
Stone  &  Co.     It  ia  aUo  true  that  tho  mcdiiiai  of  credit  hat  been  uaed  tu   obtab 
gouda  from  abroad  to  rni^  money   on,  and  also  that  apaculators  abisjad  haT« 
rai««d  money  by  obUiaing  gouiU  thei-e  U>  tuiii   iiitooa«li  hirr«>,  and  Ihitl  t.ti«4« 
operations  har«  prea»ed  heavily  upon  iJit*  regular  iiiauurn' 
Nev«rtU«lej«,  lli«  cviivral  l>ll»lim■^»  has  bft'u  »oiiiid.     Niit'  ill 

ieuptation  of  credit,  the  ri'tnii  dralfr*,  as  «  nia!>»,  seem  I ;.  ,  ,  ..  .,  ;.t,,j 

«ad  not  buut^ht  more  than  llii>  coii>imipliou  a>>solutcly  •lii>iiAiid<-d.  I'hA  Min 
{letition  of  tli«  six^ciilntors  ha<»  oorred  to  k«i>p  d^>wu  the  privvs  of  goot)'*  at  tkl 
«xp«I]*<i  of  the  manufacturer,  while  roateriaU  Imvc  advaitct-d;  but  it  baa  n«' 
•uooteded  in  makinji  th«  country  oTcriiurrhafti-.  Thi'  market  B4>«mH  now  to  I 
cleared  «t  home  and  abroad  from  those  kitini;  op<<riUi<>ii'%  IvavinK  the  trreat 
BukM  flf  dealer?  aud  in>purtcr«  in  a  »o\ind  |>(>iHti<>n,  with  very  >horl  Bopplii<9  of 
go«>dj^  iu  face  of  ^'eat  nalivoal  wealth  and  au  iuipcnUiug  rvu'vwal  of  dvuiaud. — 
U.  &  SeoKomi$L 


SOUTHERN  AND  NOUTHERN  AGRICULTURE  AND  COMMERCE. 

Wa  ckti'Ai'-t  tb>-  following  tables  frtitn  the  roctnt  very  inttnictiT*  apcccb  luaflfi 
in  Cong-rvM  by  the  llou.  J,  l\.  Sundigc,  of  Louisiana. 

KOorapltmi  ftoin  E«portor  the  8«rcu»ry  of  *<>  Trewary,  "Ocinaeroc  aad  Naflfrntlon,"  1881.) 

TatiU  v/  the  foreir/m  comm'Ttr  of  ike  Cstittd  .S/«j/f«,  <rnd  of  the  niv  yrincipal 
porti,  and  Ihrir  rriative  poaitiim*;  «nd  a  comparative  l^hle  oj  Nortti'^i  and 
Houtherti  fvrtign  trade. 


Pom, 


An  porta  of  tha  U.S. 

Kortb«ni  pofta 

SoallMm  porta 

Xew  Oftaaaa. 

KffvTork 

MobUv 

Ckartealoo 

BaUiDore 

B-iwtflii 

SaTannab 

PMIadelpUa 

Richmond 


EXJMXI*. 


|srfi,iioff,*>ii 

]14,UUti,S6(l 

ie4,8n,oM 

T«,.'«a,«iB 

1. VMS,  Ant 
m.nm.tm 

lt,l»l,^>^l 
10,<J5o,»I8 


Iniporte. 


f3l|0,ll«0,141 

819,  IllT.So; 

4I,1<«,!IS4 

24,  sot,. Mi 

n-i,8a(i,So7 

S,(ll«,TiM 

lo.."»»,i(ni 
nv.ttit 

8tt,4«l 


Tnnni 


Tmnace 
el«ai«3. 


•,070,  Ml 

6,. Via.  Tits 

1,(1«7.1)M 

iKd.MO 

l,TM,i4l 

IM.ltO 

lM,47)i 

le«>.IHi« 

im|im» 

Ul.tNB 

4T,i75 


i,>ns,ns 
eii,«M 

t0T.4m 
IXI.IW 
I(B.S)»I 
TI4.WJI 
lUS.MO 
IW,1U 


Nonhen  prodaoia  fiptfi^'i 
StfaOufm  pruducit  Mpurtr.! 

I  U>  rraui;!-'  ,  . 


TWalaapucIa  u>  Luba. 


|10I,rtrJt.l04 

m.wi.fH© 

ai,7ii:,«w 

........t..  m^yi.;.e9o 

I0.67-.OM 

T.MY.sn 

9,»^,B 

IlkJlLTS. 

.;^,iilli..rn  r.on.   Ir,   (lit.-.'  from    \«>fihi>ni  poftt. ,  ,  ...      lA  W>     ll*-!^ 

17  lo  li>-17.10lia 

4  Ui  XI-4 

inuua......    wui  -v-a 

I'ato Tvio  r--a 

rl: («to  74-U 

_,    .L J .  .    -    i_i .  rj ti  lu i:s-3.ieifc« 
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tite:  flosida  oclf  erKEAJC,  xtc 


Value  of  the  agricultural  products  of  the  Unittd  StaU» — 1850. 

ProdacU.                       Tolkl  Ulill««l  •uut^  Nurthurn  StaU*.  BonltWB  flMH 

Corn f2«e,086,6W  |l!ll.60«.»03  1174 .6!W,7I0 

t"Wlntt lOO.488.ttU  72.673.148  27.810.7M 

98,608,720 W.e<rt),7»> 

we, 870,494  8B, BSD, 863  7,6»i,Ul 

43,»76,2S3  82,tX)7,»21  lJ,0«7.m 

^^i ., 6(1,135.248  40,3»7,17«  »,78«.OT» 

45.453.2Si  26.M«,!75  l»,lsn,0i7 

root 16,766,097  11,»16,7«»  »,ea»,il45 

ITobMoo, la.982,08«  1,082,716  IS,»4«.>70 

Caneeuijnr. 12.»78,850 I«.87!j,»i0 

Kvc 7,808,847  6,91«.«W  8«7.6«» 

Orcknra  prodaoU 7,723,186  6,842,416  \,tm,V\ 

Buckwheitt 6,»6V.888  e. 047, 71ft  223. ItO 

Pom  and  b«*tii 6.763, 4S«  V8S,89ft  4,777,040 

Marketgarden fi. 280, 030  8,896.660  1,S84.>»> 

Chwwj 6,276,795  », 207, 896  68. 8W 

Uemp 6,247,480  897.000  4,06«.4M 

Ri«e 4.0O0.00O 4,O0O,«0» 

lloy- 8,616,910  S,60S.62S  ll>,»n 

iIPP 2.640,179  111.129  2,4M,060 

r«JCMdboney 2.876,606  1.102,164  1,274.46} 

CloTerwed 2,844,890  2,02.S,216  821.674 

Idsple  (ugiir. 1,712,671  1,(V08,2S8  104.4M 

lIo[« 1,223,«i>0  l,Ji:.177  10.78J 

Flax  lecd 848,468  -    177  8oa,0»l 

Griueaced. 838, 66^  .    j,;uiO  1SI,8<1 

PlMt 770,967  .i.'i,'.i47  476.0SO 

"Wine 442,498  ^:.'.•J,■i68  90, ^SO 

Bilkcocoons •     6,421  2.788  2.6S} 

BUii);htoioJ  aniouiU 111,706,925  07,807,627  ft4,Z»9,IV8 

roultr; 1.1,000,000  6,440,<)00  6,5<«,0(I0 

Km 0,000,000  2,421.870  S.618.m 

imk 7.000,000  4,600.000  2,40«.«» 

W(H>d 20.000.000  10,080,000  4, 920,000 

Small  crops.. 6,000,000  8,200,000  1,8<M,M0 

Keaiddium.&c 106,000,000  79,000,000  86,OOO,0W 

$1,104,407,788  1608,776,018  •ft«0,682,TU 


THE  FLORIDA  GULF  STKEAM. 

Ixtm.  E.  B.  HuifT,  of  the  U.  S,  N*Ty,  rend  a  I>»P*r  on  U)«  8d  ult.  b«lbr« 
the  Aroei'icAn  ^ientiflo  OmvcutioD,  in  ersgiuo  at  Baltimore,  od  th«  AnomAitM 
in  the  Klorida  Gulf  Stream,  and  ihrir  further  iuvettigatioD.     Tlf  •  of 

navi^aliun  nitiong  those  r«eli>,  hv  thought,  were  irreatly  exafr&^r  hat 

tho  rale«  of  tiiiarance  were  iu  o<>nse<juence  cnti-    '      •        i  :  -■ 
the  rUkig  great,  and  h«  ii  of  opinion  that  a  rmi. 
lished.     Lieut.  H.,  from  personal  ubsvrvalioa  «!    ,    , 

hood,  w««  fully  convinced  that  the  popular  views  "of  tho  itu 

current*  there  embody  a<>riouii  error*.     All  current*  are  ace.  .j«» 

or  reflected  current*,  and  tliis  ulienomena  t«ke8  plaoo  on  a  i  n 

the  neighborhood  of  the  Florida  Straiti,  and  a  knowledge  •  •  rf 

ercat  adTttntoge  t«  »  navigator  there,  but  It  i«  acquired  wuii  aimcuiij,  use* 
the  eddie<  vary  ioracwhat  witli  the  seauot  aud  the  winda. 
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MOLASSES  TRADE  OF  THE  DSITED  STATES. 

BofshMMl*.  Tlefct*.  Bkml*.,! 

'York 02,066  6.006  26,82o{ 

•n,  from  CubA 80.848  2,880  fl.asfl 

Boiton,  from  Porto  Rico.,.. 4 680  Sfl  1,814 

Boston,  from  !^.arinnni l.DOU  05  89 

«k>n,  fnmi  other  foreign  port« CSS  83  S3C  ! 

PortlBHd,  from  Cuba,  <tc 18,196  1,64$  8,4071 

?ew  Uttven,  from  Porto  Rioo,  Ac 9,873  208  V8ft" 

I^IOtircfiteriind  Providence,  Cuba,  (tc. 6,000  S4S  S,099 

fe'wbnrvport  and  Salem,  from  Surioain,  Ao. .  8S3  21  9i 
[Siiftol,  Warren,  aod  other  Eastern  porti^  from 

Cuba,  ite , 2,819  168  ilS 

►"Philttilclpbia,  from  Cuba 14,090  1,5«7  7,826 

rPbil»>l<l|ihiji,  frum  Porto  Rico 04V  40  2S 

*  I'hiluiJelphia,  from  Eiigliih  Itlandi,  Ae 1 ,801  ^9  .... 

kBalliiDore.  from  Cuba. 8,276  B21  6,134 

>  Baltimore,  from  Porto  Rico 1,648  flO  207 

I'Bahiniore,  from  English  Islands,  Ac 8,'20ii  IK8  80I 

Jew  Orleari*,  from  Cuba,  &c 11,7«8  2,0«7  26,247 

[Bavaiinah.    Charleaton,    aad    other  Boathem 

port*,  from  Cuba,  &0. 10.876  076  4,0M 

Total  receipta 184.810       18,297         87,R44j 

AddiK^ck  atall  th«port«  Jaauary  1,  1867..       8,256  

ToUl«npnly 193,075       15.297         87,344 

•duct  nporU  otid  shipments  inland  to  Canada 

from  all  the  porta,  in  1867 18,318         1.876         10,464 

174.757       18.422        76,88 
Deduct  stock  at  all  th«  porta,  Jannory,  1,  1858.     10,478  ....  7.197' 

Total  consumption  of  foreign. 164,284       13,423         09,681 

Con<aiDiiig Gallonc....  28,200,404 

i^dd  crop  of  Louisiana,  Texas,  Florida,  Ac,  of  1856-'67,  tho 
moat  of  which  came  to  market  in  1857,  and  sMuniing  the 
■took  of  this  description,  1st  January,  of  each  year,  to  be 
e<iual GaUons 5.242.880 

Would  make  the  whole  consumption  in  1867 28,608,784 

Total  consumption  in  1856 89,608,878 

.Decrease  in  1867 ......' Gallons....  11,100,094 

I  ■  ■ 

MANUFACTURES  AND  MINING. 


SonnERN  MANUFACTURES. 

Wk  extract  fh>ni  thnt  excellent  newspaper  and  conservative  journal,  the 
B<iston  Post,  the  following  interesting  and  liberal  views  on  Soutlieru  manufae- 
tarei!>,  c<>nlnine(l  in  ii  long  and  able  nrticU  ou  that  tubject: 

J-  r  I 

U ■  ■    ,  .    .         .-II  •    ^  ■    ■/ 

Beiilivr  euuiiiiemal  nor  uiauulaciuriug  in  iu  character,  l>ul  agrWiiUuMi.     And 
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\  R  t  Mtif     uUlCf 


coii- 

.1,  Itie  SoiilheTn   |iro|ile  wiii 
I  I    flnvr   Ifttior,  Ii>  thfir  Nortl 

liuuiulavluiie«  mid  worksKo|>s,  which  lliu^  a»  >t  i 
partnki-t'i  nf  «-li»tcver  vrrmigs  tli«  (iy"l<'"i  <>(  '•1" 
•Unllv  [icrciiiviijg  the  incpusut' • 
not  n-fiiM'  1(1  iiiukc  money  out  >  ' 
able,  mi.l  l<.  Ot<- .  --   ■  '  .  -  •!■.:■ 
from  thul  <lnv 
tbuiM.'  whii  ««'r. 

litre  Ml  tlit'ir  livcKi  beoii  aiding  iiikI  nbrMiiiK,  llio  ^outh<.Tti  | 
Imilt  Iftoloiiei  mid  miuiued  them  qiiitw  <-»li'ii->i»ely,  oii.i  II 
vrith  L-iiiiiiuiitly  incroiujfig  \igi>r.     Tl.'  Iiita  iMien  ■ 

Soiilhi-rii  cuitiiiici'i-ial  ci>tiveiiti«i?B,  ci  :  till  j«orlti>' 

Hevr  Orli'iiia,  iit  Meuiidiia,  ul  Charlr^'on,  m  iiiohuiotid,  «: 
plftCM. 

It  is  trui-  that  up  tn  this  divy  the  South  it  more  dcpondcut  njiun  i1 
of  tliu  North  thiku  it  withM  to  be,  uuleiss  Nortlieni  n^iitdiifiit  hik^ 
become  iimlvriully  chuligeil     But  tlia;  •igitn  of  th«  linifn  now  ' 
Ui»t  har  well-b<>giiii  By  Klein  of  iiiniiufK<.'t(ir«a  will  bo  tcnititiiK-d. 
widely  «'xteii(led,  so  rw  to  bccoiiir  iiidcprndeutt  or  iicnrlr  »o,  ul  i  i 

Acci>iiliii(i   to  the   liitcst  ren  '         '  ..-.-. 

United  SliiU-!,  ill  IS.')!*,  IHl.ill"  I 

VH!Ti\  111  iJh   I'nii'  Slutee,  mid  'i'l,, ;   _ 

whulr,  tt<  i<  fHiiiiti'd  ill  tlie  jilnvi;  Muteii.     Tlic  I'l' 
esloblixliii-'iii^  Hiniiuiilc'd  in  round  utmibera  to  i' 
The  valiii'  1*1  luw  matorinl  uecd  and  ooiienni«dyi'arl3  amuui/  ' 
lunoliiil  puid   for  lltbur,  |I'J4i>,(MI4I,(MHI;   vului^  of  aiiicl^'H  v-" 
80tl,U<Mi;   nmiibtir  of  |)tfl*oli*  ell  I  ■ 

TheMiilo  willi  tliB  mr|,'oi-l  iim 

next  ill  milk  i-  '■■ '  ''  ■.;•>.  <■ 

011(1  Mum  iu  Iiii-' 

the  SdiiiIhi  II  > 

lh<<  Soiilli  liuviiiy   till)  gii'itlvr  iiuiubcr  »ri< 

neuec,  Nouli  Ciuolitm,  South  Caroliiin,  Gc- 

next  to  VJi'^iniB  in  the  order  niontiouad,  oiid  tliut  huv 

estaliliFhiiiciiifl. 

If  well"'   ■■ ........;...  ,..-..,.,..... ..U  we  flnd  !'    -    -- 

tii4iilji  ill  I  ire  ii:  the  Ir 

quitvon<  I  I         --tAtcii.   Till-    ■, 

number  of  lolton  iijiIIb  iu  operntiun  if  ^liu*nchtl>«tta,  th»t  < 
I'oiiu»>lvuiiitt  hii« 'JiiM :  nnil  }tr\\  rtnilc  Khodr  Nliiiid,  with  I. 
wiUi  ii!B.     Ul  tl;  .  ■  1  llie  hrnd.  with 

in  oidfi-  ni-i  Tl  i,  with  '^S;  A'li 

Mnrylutid,  U4  ;  .'"•I  "I  II  v  .ii'inji.  i -. ,    ^i.tiun'ii  umi  llolaxvuii*.  '  " 
8;  Arluii'«ii>,  o;  mid  Mi^>i"/'ippi,  2.     J-ouibluui»,  Tcxii8,  aikI 
■ccouiito.  Iiud  DO  luill"  ul  till-  kind.     Tho  Bnioiint.  of  i'ii|>ii  il 
cotton  fiiclurioa  i&  i:74,J!i<)1.081.  and  tliu  nundior  of  hii: 
year  ii  tl41,240.     Tho  »nluc  of  th«  enure  jiiodiul  3.  , 
the  uuuibvr  of  hand»i  eioldujcd   in  V'J,Vt>t'i,  iimre  tlinti   lu.>  ; 
females,     iif  nil  tho  Iiuihm  vniiiloyud,  lS,li<^  find  work  in  11 
Thx  iiiiiidu<r  of  jurdu  of  flieotin^,  «t.  '         injiillv,  i»  "ii 

Thi?  nmidicr  "f  cstiiblishiurnle  for   •  .ctiirc  uf  « 

country   is    l.iSy,   with   it  vii|>itn]  ot  ;.  .,,.,     '•    "■  i    ■ 
pounds  of  wuut  per  year.     The  uuinbrr  of  han<l-  ' 
proliurtioii  of  uhum  are  iiialvd,     Tlio  annual  valiw 
aud  lilt'  iiiiiuber  of  ynrd«  is  82,2ii6,R.Vi. 

Peiuinylvitiiia  raiikii  tiritt  in  the  Diuiib«r  of  her  woolen  ini(l\  fiat4«if  M& 
Next  coiiiei  Now  York,  widi  24«.    Th«»n  follow  Coi.'  «ii(l 

Ohio,  with  130.     Thti  first  Ijoulhern  Stale  iu  \iut  depai  1  n,t 


vicf  it  N«w  York,  witb  'i%,hSi; 

'"•■ -•■; '■  •■■Ml); 


.      <  iilull 


■»#. 
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milhi,  or  tiro  more  than  Mawnchufctt* ;  a  faot  that  yre  think  will  be  sar- 

ri«in(f  to  lutigt  r«a<icr<.     Tlie  otli«r  slave  StAt-es  bare  woolvii  niill»  a«  fultoirs; 

laryland,  S8;  Kciitiickv,  25;  Delawnro,  8;  Teiini»«*i'c,   4;  Gci>r>rin.  K;  North 

lino,  Missouri,  rikI  .Texa.<s  1  each;  Soiitli  L'aroliniv  I'Mi^riiin    Aliitiriimi,  Mi»- 

linpi,  Louitiana.  an<i  Arkansas  bad  do  milU  ot  tlic  kind  in  Itl.'iO.     Tlie  rulire 

BUiuutr  uf  woolen  factorien  in  the  slave  Slat«4  i»  202,  or  not  <iuil«  as  manj,  in 

pniporlinn,  as  vm  fimnd  in  tha  same  section  nf  cotluii  mill*. 

There  were,  at  the  last  aecouDta,  S82  eslabliAhnicntJi  far  the  manurii4?ture  of 
ti\g  ir<in  in  the  United  Statea.  About  half  the  whole  nuiiittor  are  found  in  the 
StAte  of  l'«nii»ylfaiiia,  or  nearly  twice  as  many  m  are  soatttri^d  through  the 
Soutlu  Next  to  Penni'ylvnnia  raiiku  Uliio;  and  third  in  mnk  in  \'ir|:ii'in,  with 
2V  niannfa(.'lorie«.  Tennessee  has  23;  Kentucky,  21  ;  Marylan>],  Is;  Mliiecniri, 
5:  Geori^m  and  Alahntna,  :i  each  ;  and  North  Carolina,  2.  Abont.  .mk  •fcuirth  of 
all  the  capital  uf  the  biuine«  i«  invested  iii  the  Southern  States,  Maryland  and 
Tanue«ie<;  having  more  than  twice  as  many  dollars  invested  each  than  Nlrj^inla. 
Tlic  value  of  the  annual  products  is  (12,748,777. 

For  the  roanufacture  of  iron  castings  there  are  1,391  establishnixnlJi  in  ths 
United  .''tatsss  of  which  but  a  small  |>rii|^>ortii>n,  or  108,  are  in  the  Smith.  New 
York  has  the  lari»est  number  of  establisbineiits,  32-1,  and  the  !  -  ■  ■  'unt  of 
oapital  invested  in  llieni.     Penasylvania  ha«  nearly  as  nintiy  i  i>-»,  but 

opwarda  of  a  million  dollars  I eea  capital.     Uhio  is  doint;  aI>"  .  much 

businem  in  this  denartroenl  as  New  York,  i>f  the  Southern  ."^tate!*,  Virginia 
take^  the  lend,  with  .'>4  eiituhlishmentak  Keutuekv  has  2i),  Tennessee  niid  Marv- 
land,  Hleaoh;  Delaware,  13;  Alabama,  IC);  Miwnsj-ippi  ninl  I.oiii.iiana,  8  each; 
Missouri  and  South  Carolina,  6  eaob;  North  CaroHiin,  .5;  Ueorgin,  i;  and  Texas, 
i.  The  entire  capital  inveated  ia  |17,414,H01  ;  and  the  anniinl  prmluetj  ar« 
valued  at  $2&,106,156. 

There  are  but  422  manufactories  of  wrought  iron  in  the  land,  I'itf  uf  which 
•re  in  t)ie  South,  and  ISI  in  Pennsylvania.  Tennessee  has  forty-tw"  c.>tablish- 
in«Dt»:  Virgiiiitt,  3t»;  Nortli  Carolina,  19;  Marylnml.  17;  Ueorgia,  li ;  I)i<lawar« 
and  Uis-'ouri,  i  each;  aud  Alahaoia,  1.  Tli««ntire  capital  inVAstcd  4n  lh«  biHi> 
Bea(is|U,l05,22O. 

Uoat  of  the  molt   and  spirituous  liquors  are  m         '  '  '      '      "■     '  .  -ti 

8t«t«a,  since  of  the  lil2..SS4,2.'i4  invested  in  the  njain  .s 

"""'  '■'  •' ■    - Ii.     Above  a  fourth  part  of  all  il  \v 

\  r-  more  in  each  of  the  State*  of  I'.  in 

11  instates.    Th«  annual  product  i  i  -  •'    J", 

1.  H  of  wbi»ky  mad  high  winea,  i\i,\H«,it!iit;   galluu*  wf  rutu, 

(_.. 

Tlier.j  lire  O.ii..';  tanoeriee  in  th«  United  States,  of  whiidi  the  Soiilh  has  nearly 
one-third  port,  or  •J,i>05.     I'enn^ylvania  alono  hn»  neiirlv  niie  fixlh  purl  of  th* 

whole  number,  or  l,ii3W.     The  .Southern  Statei  rniik  "'  ''  ■  '   '" .  ..-.1..^; 

Tennoasee  hnr  3!>4 ;   Virginia,  Jt'tl ;  Kentucky,  27. '>;   .N"!  i- 

bama,  149;   Missouri,  M8,tieorgia,  140;  Maryland,  lli  ,  -  !i 

Carolina,  VI  ;  .\rkansAa,  M  ;  and  the  olJier  Houthern  Stalop,  n 
The  entire  rapilnl  itiv<I*d  in  all  the  tanneries  in  thi-  Isnd 


niiuiber  of 
coantini;  iii 


r  each. 

7:  th« 

III  being  'i.ftSS.SAA,  and  the  number  of  eidc-s  •>(  leather 


t  .  iiid  there,   with  the  exception  ot  gold  and   pintina.     There  wer« 

4  -  iiivcited  in  that  State  iu  manufacturing  and  mininr  i-iTtit  ycni  nca 

Wb  uiUfi   not  fMraot  that  the  South  nnannfactures  larije  <|  »r 

And  inolii&it'S,  pMxhioed  from  llieeulliir«  of  the  sut;ar  cane.  i- 

tJiT  ■  ,         '      -     ,  f    .       ,  .■  ,    ,  .  .,^. 


AiMi.iniih,  r. 

And  then  lUer^ 


I'lurida. 
J,  in  the  Sontli  that 


.■1 
balmoat 


mem 
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foiir  or  ' 

")l 

In     1lmt 

'  'T- 

■*\ 

Inl 

•  TS 

e«r  ' 

i.0( 

'I.I.- 

unkno^rn  in  ttiia  ««ction  >>f  ih*  oountnr.     W*  r- ' 

bncco,     A*  Vir^tiiii"  i*  ll>»  l<^i»<lin(j;  Mnt«  in  it- 

manufacture-     I-''- •  ''■■' ...i  .,i.. 

lunir*  lit'  th»"  r'  ' 

<]ii||i>ii(.     Mur.-  •  ,  I 

than  it)  ai>v  otitvr  eiuitU  i<\nKc  in  the  L  iiitcil  M«l<n,     1 ' 

■pecinicns'of  llic  werit  awiinieil  the  »h»|ia  which  com 

dovotcil  cliPwtr*  e»i>rywh(!re.     Tohncco  i«  put  np  In 

•Imoft,  ad  tlicy  »r»  chifwurx,     Th«>ni  i*  n«  imwli  Jiirm'ne* 

the  YatikiM-  *ii(i  Soulhcrnrr,  nr,   •'  ■'        .  *■  ' 

inattvr.     The  fnrnipr  likes  hin  ' 

to  K  Jtgri'O ;  Ui«  lBlli?r,  tho  1«»- 

Buy<^r8  cmiktr^gnlc  ill  Kicihiiiuml   from  ail 

fur  all  (KirlioiiM  iif  the  i(h>be.     Kmvigii  g"^  ■  • '• 

reside  there  for  Ihnl  purpows.  With  many  cilizou;  the  luitd  tu  w  vjujlli  lint  Srea 
pared  with  tobacco. 

Our  rcuJcrc,  who  liavA  followeil  ni  thui  far,  arc  un  '   ■  '  '    " -     '  *W 

there  i«  80  much  mauuffutiiriiij;  in  the  fy>iith.     It  '»■ 

er«A«iii|(  to  ho  very  oiumlJcrabli',  (lum  -li  iK.^  rnu.m..  JitJ 

Ihore  w»i>  next  U>  mine  voiith  of  M><  'W 

the  anijual  value  uf  home  iiianufari  v  «r 

which  i»  the  pruduct  of  the  South,  aii<i  only  t.^.S^'J.^ld  >>r  i.ho  •«■ 

tion  of  oouDtiy  that  Vu  are  con»id«riiig  i*  prti^eiited  to  ua  in  a  .T4^ 

able  OHp'iict. 

In  coiiBidi'i'iii)!  th>i  Mibjeci  voder  c<>ritetnpI»Uoti,  and  the  |iroa|«etir«  mtmtnit 
the  people  of  this  ui«rtiilry,  tre  are  .l.-.'.K  ,,,,,,i-..»-.,.l  !)...i  (!>iv  i«  ii  (.-.i.tm* 
great  raanufneluriii^  nation,     hi  pi'  '>ll» 

ral,  than  for  either  uf  th«  other  Icn'ii  -tth 

a*  tho  «<.'cond  coniinerviul  power  ott  ihc  g<iil>t'.  A*  a  iiaiii^u.  »<<  Ui«  cvutrin, 
it  ban  not  been  e«ileliriil4'i|  for  it»  niaii<iriii'ltir»i;  UHiii^h  within  a  r|iiarter  of  t 
MDlury  tliia  avvliun  uf  the  Uod  in  I'  -  '•>  lake  r»:iV  '  '  inwt  a4- 

TatiL'eil   imtione  in   tlild  ilopiirtineiit  ;  y.      And  v  <iiiii«r  titt 

ftlnioat  »'oniillc«»riverii,"l  all  fi."- ■■■■  -  • —  ■•■ 

from  iK-enii  to  oceiiii,  kihI  froii 

great  henrl.  of  tilt"  ocean,"  au'l 

them,  all   rendy  to  propel  nmolnnery  t-uoui{h   to  tlo  the  maiini 

globe ;  and  when  we  tliink  of  the  chunp  latjor,  free  and  slaTr-.  • 

nianiled  in  all  porlionii  of  the  land,  and  the  abundant  ci't^ 

for  conveying  Aineriran  iiiiitMirn(ttiire>s  ''V  *ca  and  land,  I  • 

flvrr-    ■  '      Mr-!;    onr  swift  KliipH,  anil      ••■■  —  -■'       - 

■tt>  on  t<i  conceive  of  thi»  '.  oiauuil^ 

tui  I   ..  globe,  a  century,  or  tv 

As  lor  the  b<iulh,  we  see  uo  reiisoii  why  she  may  not  ei  Ijit 

nianiirnvturinK  within  Uie  iiiixt  ipinrliT  of  n  r;eiiltirv.      HI,  «k» 

hai)  Uio  water  power  in  Kfcat  >' 
niated  number  of  whom  will  I 

some  uiiexpei^tcd  event  shall  pn-v.-ui  imn  w.-i^wn 
aides,  n  jfreat  iiiultiltide  of  pour  wliile  lulmrcr*,  wl 
flinployinenl  ihni  nimiiifiu-torieA  would  all'oril  l^ 
great  atitplej  of  the  South,  and  »he  can  noe  tli'  i 

than  to  export  them  abroad,  eioee  tlie  co«t  of  >  1 1 

ah«  needs  u  large  [loi'tioq  of  the  iimnufactiircil  Koulie  lor  U>*r  c 
Oraat  Britain  ia  now  the  great  eunsiimer  of  Aiiiprii^sii  enuan. 
porta  of  l.hv  article,  iu  ISto,  amounted  to  "iM.' ' 
ooiisniiiption   for  tho  same  year  renched  'llh 
68(),  1)81,0(14  pounds  and  cou°uioed  at  home  1'.' 
in  IHAO,  consumed  h4  uiucIi  coMou  a5  did  \}\i.v 
■  fTordini^  cncouraKemeiit  Hint   iliey  may,  by  l'^ 
plied  n»  to  oonsuino  the  whole  croi>  of  the  country  at  ao 
Id  the  year  lS-(6,  the  late  and  llun.  Abbott  Lawrence, 
eavvral  letters  to  Ihs  Uon.  Williatu  C.  lUvea,  of  Yirginia,  lii  thi  ^^Av-j  o[ 
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ginia  anil  the  South  in  reference  to  tbe  introduction  of  mttnofMtarcs  and  int«r- 
nal  improvetiienta.     In  one  of  lliese  Iptterf.  Sir.  LBwrence  said: 

"  Vou  cannot  do  anything;  in  Vtrginin  that  will  so  «iiiii|)letclv  promote  tLe 
introduction  of  railroads  us  the  placing  of  inaDufa>:turing  cvtublishinenta  on 
your  bfftutiful  waterfalls.  The  water  power  on  tlic  .lanivs  river,  nt  Richmond, 
u  unrirallfld,  and  it  ctccma  a  great  vatte  of  nalrral  w«alih  to  prriiiil  it  to  mn 
into  the  aea,  having  hardly  t"<H'h<!d  a  wiit«r-whee1.  If  th«  prominent  men  of 
Virginia,  of  both  political  parlies,  will  g'lxe  iip  tlicir  party  warfare,  and  rcaolve 
themi'elvt'8  into  a  '  committee  of  the  whole  coinni'inwealtfi.  to  improv«  ihe  »tat« 
of  agriculture,'  by  making  two  bladi'S  of  grn«&  grow  where  tlu^re  is  now  but 
one ;  if  they  will  Mtablish  manufncturee,  and  carrj  on  a  well-adjurted  8V»tem 
of  internal  imiiroveniento,  tliey  will  then  bare  done  loinething  that  will  b« 
lulutAnUAl,  abiding — which  will  stand  h»  tulntantial  mcinorial«  of  their  patri- 
otic devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  people  through  all  times." 

Undoubtedly,  tlie  woru-out  couditjon  of  much  of  the  land  in  the  older  State* 
of  Xew  England,  wo*  one  principal  reason  for  the  introduction  of  maoufacturea 
with  ua  The  same  ren*on  urge*  Virginia,  the  Cnrolinas,  Georgia,  and  other 
Southern  States,  to  make  up  what  they  hare  lost  by  the  depreciation  of  their 
,  laiid^  by  iiupruring  their  waterfalls,  and  by  luanufacturiug  their  cotton  at 
home,  instead  of  sending  it  abroad.  T1i<  South  can  produce  cotton  cloth,  and 
•  better  article,  cheaper  than  either  Old  or  New  England,  because  «h«  has  the 
cotton  on  the  ground,  and  in  a  better  condition  tlian  it  can  pi>«silily  be  after  a 
removal  of  hundreds  or  thousand!!  of  milei',  thus  being  exposed  to  drenching 
raioa,  to  be  rolled  in  the  mud  of  wharves  or  to  be  bleached  or  rotted  by  ex- 
posure, in  its  long  trarels  by  sea  or  laud.  If  rottoo  has  done  so  muoh  to  make 
England  great  during  the  last  sixty  or  (CTenty  yenrs,  or  since  ahe  received  the 
fint  bale  from  our  shores ;  if  it  has  added  to  much  to  the  industry  and  pros- 
perity of  New  Eugland,  what  will  it  not  do  for  the  South  when  sfio  learns  to 
manufacture  it  at  home,  thua  producing  many  valuable  home  markets  for  the 
agriculturalist,  and  making  cutton  a  king  in  a  double  seusei 


I 


IRON  OHE  IN  WISCOXSIX. 

Pitor.  Daitiela,  State  Geologist  of  Wi«!onsin,  has  lately  made  a  report  of  hi* 
explorations  in  that  State  for  iron  or«.  From  that  report,  we  gather  tbe  fol- 
lowing items: 

TIio  first  and  principal  iron  distriet  is  that  of  the  Iron  Riclge  in  Itodge  county, 
An  the  line  of  the  La  Crosse  and  Milwaukee  railroad.  The  ore  of  Itun  Uidge 
was  lir»t  noticed  in  1851.  It  is  a  very  peculiar  •pccit-t  of  the  oolitic  ore,  con- 
sisting of  small  grains  or  concretions  but  little  larger  than  niuatard  seed,  and 

containing.  BCcoT<iing  to  several  analyses,  51   per  cent  of  '-'•-  -wn.     The 

«xtciit  of  tbe  deposit  U  estimated  at  'i7,'J:!A,0(iO  tons  ol  avu  and  may 

be  reg»r<l«<l,  to  all  intent*  and  ]mrpi»»««,  inexhau>tulile.      I  ,        -of  run- 

ning this  ore,  from  the  loose  cliaritcter  nf  tbe  sul>attii.ce,  (iuv»  nut  exceed  1!) 
cent*  |>er  ton.  It  reqnires  uo  roasting,  and  yields  by  tbe  simple  application 
of  heat  in  its  original  states 

The  most  extensive  deposit  of  iron  in  Wisoonain  is  that  in  the  neighborhood 
of  IHack  Kiver  Falls,  Jackson  county.  The  bed*  in  t!  '-  --  -  -  V---  only  re- 
cently attracted  llie  attention  of  eapiuliato.  They  >iile  and 
•peculnr  ore,  the  latter  a  niaunelic  variety.  They  an.  kcioss  and 
are  estimated  to  contain  65,U4JO,ciitU  t<)n»  of  availaUf  iron.  The  two  varinUes 
contain  rc'pectivdy  48  and  1'  p.-r  crtit  nf  titctnlic  iron.  A  Orrrttnn  com(Miny 
have  er«<'l'.>d  a  fnrna<'e  n- ■  'n  wbich  lli-  'urc  one 
ton  iif  pii;  iron  from  two  :ilic'«  for  li  the  pro- 
du<'!-  '  '■'  '  '  •'  icrj.  me  toriucr  being  unvitiinn'  from  it* 
moil 

Tl,. .if  H;irtfi.r,l     W.,-I.iri.»fnn  .'..iinl  I-     I  )<  r 

Brown  county. 

Th«  onat  of  l>i  iver 

Falla  |lv  &0.     The  etxit  of  .Seolluh  ju^  dt:Uv«)r»d    fiuiu  lti«  (uruac«  U  #  1 2  60 ; 
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SANTTAUY   rorLCKSCBS  OF  SALT. 


EnglUh  aod  Welch  |il8  76;  New  York  f  18  sft;  Pennn-lTRw!*  f !«.    Tie  t»» 
{■fcrmcr  (in-  now  nellliiii;  in  We^tfrn  markeU  >■   -  .  t1i«  l»tt«rU 

[|nil  t€i  i'M.     Them'  prire*  urc  niiuiHiMy  Imv  .rtiole  OH  U 

luirui •K"!  nt  from  $10  t"  ^1»  per  tan  Ivst  Uimi  um'  unii.irn-.i  j.iu.nicL 

Hjivnliiiif  of  the  futuri?  dctiinuil  for  Iron,  for  Uj*  Northwrtl,  Prof.  Daeltla 

Tlirre  hrni  rin  vnl liable  iron  orea  in    th«  nArtlicru  [tiui  of  ra 

Iow»  or  in  Miiiiicsola,  m  yet  dUcovoreJ.     We  huvt  ilju*  nn  X, 

ryuiich  of  it  strcadv  Jeimeljf  pi>imUt<?d,  nntl  all  t>f  it  cn|>f.'  •• 

iTopiilntion,  wliii-n  con  be  stimilicil  witli  iron  from  our  iH 

(K-om  «ny  olhnr  <[iifirU'r.     Tnie  di'lrict  in*!'   ' 

Tide  nivti'n|ioliii  >if  Witiootiiiin,  And  Cliiracu,  t  '- 

ifco]d»  u   |><>|>nlnLlon   of  'i.l(ii),UOu  piio)."!. 
f  T«iri<m<  fi>rtmi>foriliiinry  net,  onnnol  Iw  '■ 

Zui)  inilM  of  railroad  ppr  annum,  utjJ 
'  Tolling  of  old  tracV  upon  tkt-  1,(HK)  milur  ol  ruud  uh«iu]/  cor 
[^Jreant,  and  tlie  •nnuol  dem-ind  for  rnilruiid  iron  will  not  fall  • 

entire  lU'innnd  for  iron  will    '  'i*  alioiit  ftV.OWl  tons,  Uic  inatu-l  »iiiti 

trhit'h  will  !«•  not  lew  Uini 

This  niny  tocin  n  very  liii^-   .i ■■■  "■'  ■■-•—■'-'■•    v-'  i-'  -'•   ■••■ 

lato  tJic  Biiic.iint  of  iron  in  bII  the  et<i\  ■ 
iToftd,  l>ur>>,  Hnd  otluT  fnKric*  of  iron,  1! 

rVe  nwiy  inrludii  in  the*  liinitit  of  uur  iiinrk<-l,  koU  Ii«  wili  auoa  e<Mi«iuMi  bia 
[Ui«t  it  doi"*  not  excri^d  Lite  nclual  con»umpti<)U. 

Suj)}K)(i<!  tho  fourJffiitcK  of  Wincon^in.  Noftlieni  Illinois,  Io»«,  ivni]  Minn* 
*to  uie  9()(],000  tons  •nnually,  we  could  supply  rh<«e  Statca  vitli  their  lrc>a| 
*  8SR  years. 

Our  fuel  i»  no  lean  hii'xttniiiitUdu,     Wif  imvn  n^vn  iinmunnK  woodou  diitfiet* 
,truu\  wliiuli  clitircoal  can  bu  obuuiied  for  prvxent  wantx     A  litUf  ifiiiLauee  wiiUi 

of  our  border,  in  II1iaui^   lie  the  exbiiualleie  coni  bod^  of  Iho  t^rvRl.  l-t  Kail* 

liaain,  from  which  »iu*t  come  our  ptrtnantnt  iupply  of  fuel  for  the  reduetiwa  ot 

ores,  nnd  ibn  heavy  prnerA^c*  of  innnufni'ture. 
Wo  have  eb<?«|)  motive  j>owvr.  ahiinilant  facilitiM  vf  water  »nJ  r«ilr«*J 

IraMpurtalioo,  fire  elay,  Buzaa,  ntkd  every  nuikenftl  requiaite  for  nuaofaotaris^ 
[Iron. 


SANITARr  INFLUENCES  OF  SALT. 

Lrr  me  now  talnnit  to  vou  the  results  of  my  obirmiffon   nnd  rTprrfraef; 

I  yon  will  then  be  oonvineed    that  *alt-worlCB  have  oIwm  it 

CeiTeetive  meaiie  of  ri-nileriii);  a  country  hualthy,  and  th..  :( 

•by  which  ''  |rro<«leil,  elmuld  nleo  iirccedt"  in  cf 

Xoiiiniaim,  •<  of  eulttiri?  and   rivifiinrum.     1  in 

re»t«rn  «■  ..  :■        .  ..^i.ee,  and  examine  the  tii«r»hy  rep'  'ic 

^I^oire  and  tho  liireude.     Mevcn  or  cijfht  million   bu"!  ■  r 

lUAnufaotured  there  by  the   watvm  at  the  Atlaiilic,  ..  ir 

thousand  worltmon  owe  1^)  thiit  braneli  t»f  induxlry  lh<;u  uwuua  ol  <.(k<ui)i« 

rTl>«*«  very  laborers  will  inform  you  unHninioiiitly  that  that    t-i>iriun  woiihl  he 

ii       !  ihle  except  for  the  ealt-work«;  nnd  they  \i  "       '  '  "  vlt^ 

V  ■•  better  mniiaged,  if  the  frenh  wore  more   ■  -m 

li.-    ..  jtcr,  eo  a<i  to  privent  braebith  mixture  in  llw-  ..^  •  — _...i4j» 

the  interior  irri^aiion,  llie  country  woiiWl  become  mneh  more  liwtllby,  as4  (kt 
pmdtietioii  of  Rait  would  be  more  nbtindant." 

Let  n»  1^0  to  Uie  nouth  of  Krnnue,  to  tile  shores  <if  lli  inoan.  «{i<f« 

the  mlt  luakinK   i»  highly   improved,   and   wo   will   ■*■•  i'f»»r*<«i)*»  ta 

different  de(;reo»   according  to   location.     Thiin,  it"  vn-  lU- 

linli'-d   in   the  midst  of  liwatiipa  infcuted  by  i»ytr,  (^  rr« 

■  for  iiiitHnco,)  the  fever  will  iinmcdiMlely  em'-  ■•■  ■'■  ,y 

I^Qtinue  on  the  onteidp,  and  iho  lubore'iis  f i  ■  .< 

Ve  care  to  ooaie  and  spend  llie  uight  in  ti,  /J 


BALT  WOHES. 
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their  influence  and  tbe  progrew  of  dminage  anJ  Agriciilliirc  sliall  kave  rendered 
the  whole  region  healthy. 

We  find  anotlier  oxninple  in  the  »w»mp»  of  ISccai*,  between  AigaeK-Moiiea 
and  the  moutii  uf  tlic  Ktione,  trhit-h,  tifty  yenn  o^o,  w«re  ijuite  uninliabitubla 
on  aceount  of  the  malaria.  With  tlie  exception  of  the  laborers  on  the  old  ealt- 
Vi'urks,  mi  une  lived  in  these  ewaiiips  but  oiiatum-huiuu  olliccrs  and  n  fvw  Kil- 
divnt,  fur  at  that  titne  England  was  cloudy  blockaditig  all  Kurojie  ai^ainnl  Na- 
~  Jcoii.  The*c  ouMom-houso  officers  snd  »olJicn»  were  «o  ninny  vicliui*  con- 
jned  to  eutfer  the  effeot«  of  a  killinff  clime.  Tliencc  the  t<Tin  iitili/nrv /tver 
I  derived,  the  name  of  the  dieeaee  which  too  often  became  I'utal  in  that 
dlMetrouN  region. 

Since  that  period,  tlie  manufacture  of  salt  having  underffone  tiro  or  thrM 
t«ehnical  revolutionn,  and  all  tlie  old  Rolt- worlu  on  a  tmnllcr  wale  hafinc;  b*«a 
conibinded  in  one  single  establishment  of  4,il(iO  or  5,000  acres,  the  influence  of 
these  T»at  »alt-work«  has  produced  n  complete  rcvolation  in  the  coinlifion  of 
tha  cliinat«;  evi/rylbiag  has  been  entirely  changed.  The  pernicious  of  brain 
fevers  hare  completely  disappeared;  and  as  for  those  that  are  raiigbt  by  itn- 
prudenca  or  by  excesses,  they  ore  intermittent,  of  •  Tery  innoeent  eharactar 
and  are  (juite  rare. 

The  vast  s&lt-vorks  stirronnding  Aigiies-Morte*  have  contributed  with  tha 
Mmesiiccese  to  render  thai  mar«hv  region  henllhy.  Canals  have  been  eoritribu- 
liiig  towards  similar  results,  and  these  different  I  '       ^v  encouraging  lalHir, 

and  indn»try.  have  produced  a  double  revolnii  liappy  and  prolific: 

first  in   the  heallb,   and  then  in  the  material   i..., nt  of  the  whole  sea 

coast.  Such  is  tbe  imnortntit  lesson  t^  be  learned  Irom  thesv  French  works, 
\rhich  is  perfectly  applicable  to  the  future  «alb-works  of  Louisiana, 

At  for  the  experiments  in  Itolly,  where  I  spent  five  years  in  wnkingr  pracU* 
cal  studies  and  works,  and  where  the  superiority  in  natural  hydraulio  worka 
was  remarked  by  Napoleon  himself,  it  is  so  prolific  a  subject  that  it  eon  merely 
be  nlhidrd  to  at  preAonL  I  wilt  onl^-  recall  some  of  the  prinoiplu  wbioh  I 
examioed  or  applied  in  founding,  in  1848,  the  aalb-works  of  Cervia. 

1.  All  salt- work*  are  eomroenood  by  a  system  of  drainage,  which  off^r  the 
trae  Dtixlel  to  be  adopted  in  this  Latter  kind  of  operation  -,  iiub.-ed,  the  manti- 
fai-tnre  of  salt  here  depends  on  the  perfection  of  tbe  drainage  ;  so  that  tho 
eetablisliing  of  salt-works  in  Louisiana  would  be  a  means  of  solving,  on  ainiall 
scale,  the  grave  problem  now  occupying  public  opinion,  city  eouneils  and  Stat« 
goTemniunt. 

2.  Tlie  art  of  establishing  salt-works  teaches  lis  the  means  of  using  all  the 
evaporating  forces  of  the  winds  and  of  the  sun.  which  are  equally  applioabi* 
to  draining,  and  which  operate  more  jxjwerfully  on  tlie  woters  of  rivl•^^  as 
lueh  water  is  lighter  than  salt-water,  and  offers  less  reaistAnce  to  eva|Hi ration. 

8.  The  proper  employment  of  these  forces  which,  an  '■•'  '  '•■■'-.•  nowhere 
met  with,  not  even  in  Italy,  where  certainly  tlie  art  of  ■  most  ad- 

vanced, will  constitute,  1  Iiojh.-,  one  uf  the  progresses  of  Hi  :  '  art.     At 

present,  to  give  ao  idea  of  this  power  of  evajHiralioo  which  siiiT»iinds  us.  and 
which,  in  ray  articles  of  1845,  published  in  tho  New  i>Tle*ti«  lli'e,  I  compared 
with  the  motive  power  of  the  Falls  of  Niagara.  I  wil!  illus- 

trious IJout.  Maury  has  since  calculated  it  and  con-  i  Ibe 

averaife,  to  »  bShorse  s(.  ■•■■■  • -  '   •  •'■    -■  -'-  In 

Southern  latitude*,  and  <  'out 

8&-hor»e  jiower.     Such  «  i  tho 

draining  of  Louisiana,  and  which  would  cost  notliing,  either  to  the  citicons  or 
to  the  State,  while  on  tho  other  hand,  rivers'  dvj>o«its  would  be  suppliotl,  end- 
less and  gratuitous,  fur  th«  same pnr|M>se,  by  raising  up  the  ovvrlluwt^d  bottoms 

Thus  one  knows  at  present  what  relation*  salt-works,  by  means  of  natural 
•raporaliun,  and  drainage,  by  means  of  nntual  hydraulics,  have  to  public  health. 
Let,  now,  Louisiana  and  the  8<>uthem  Stat<-«  reflect  on  thn  manifuld  odvan- 
t«ge«,  derivable  from  Iwtb  enterprises,  to  their  welfare  and  futuro  greatneao, 

I  reniain,  resj>e<;tfuJ!y. 

K.  TiiosLuar. 
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HSW  TOKK  FACTOBHES. 


NEW  YORK  FACTORIES. 

Wk  have  n-cclved  tlirou){1i  lUe  (>olit»n(»M  of  the  !!■ 

eroinry  of  Slnte  of  New  \  ork,  lln-  New  VorV  t>t«t*  • 
AonlnitiB  cluboratc  ttAtcnirnla  of   th«  DUtnben  mid  (MTiipHiii'iiH   in   in.-  m.:^ 
FroKi  tlievu  w«  gather  tbe  progrew  of  ooitoo  niBnufiicture*  in   the  Suu, 
follow* : 


No.  of 
FwtnrlMk 


1830. 
1845. 
IBSO. 
lSfi&. 


V»lii«  of 
nw  rnktrrtftl. 

i,iav,7i)a 

1.|I85.U7» 
V,4it4,ABl 


Vainr  of 

is.o'ao.Tot 

'i.K"7.W»0 

4,021 ,ISS 


ThU  doM  not  »how  ony  vi'ry  r»pi<l  nnijtreM  In  tlie  i^ev«l<i]^m«ol  of  lb«  < 
rrinniifnct.iin-  in  the  State  of  New  Yciric,  iilthou|;h  it  indivat««  Ui«  ■g]pvftiiv 
of  the  iiiinll  c«tal)li«hDioDt*  into  tho  tiirgor  on««. 

The  woolen  factories  compare  u  followi: 


No.  of 
Fartorlra. 

Vtloe  of 
raw  malailal. 

Valtic  of 
pxxli. 

aolh  mad*  la 

ftnillles. 

Tarda. 

n2 

182S. . 

..      180 
..     284 

S.918,J«3 

z.iaj 

IHSA.. 

«I,4ftU,828 

la.iss.Mta 

'•I 

lR4fi. 

..     US 

2.877.804 

4.281.X67 

l.<*f.i.30«J 

91 .41 

IHSS.. 

..      1B4 

8,064.882 

s,»va,207 

UI8.S0S 

w. 

Both  factory  good*  and  tho««  dumo*tie«  iniide  in  fMiiillw,  Mcm  i;r««U^  i 
have  declined  in  llie  Stale  in  the  lnj>t  few  yeani.     This  may  be  «jwitig  to  f 
lurge  tnlgratiun  which  has  taken  place  among  that  claat  which  n^r  hnffl«i]K^ 
to  tilt  hi|;h  prices  which  wool  ha.«  olitHified,  and  to  th<' 
Tlie  inqinrixa  directed  fur  tJi*  reiiMi*  nf  ]8(iS,  nn  that  l 
It. I  ■  ■    ■(  of  tho  above  elotba  woven  by  hand  in 

li'  .  hnve  been  done  elMiwhere  ;  alto,  the  qaai< 

Ihi ,    •■!    sold." 

Under  the  head  of  cotton  gooilti,  made  in  faniiliei,  it,  •!•• 
onei.     The  re«iilt6  are  not  (Ull«riMg  li>  the  develupiiient  of  n 
dtistrr  in  the  Stnte,     The  cotton  ntanufaolur*  of  the  Btiit«v  a*  &'oiii^<«r«<l 
that  of  the  (Tnit'd  State*,  ia  as  followa: 

N«w  Tofk.  U.  I 

No 8ft 

Oapilal , ,.,, , #4. 176. MO      Vti.t 

Bales  cotton  used.  .••>...••«..•,.•«•>..»» S7.TT8 

Valne  of  materiala l,98fi,l>7S        1 

Value  of  product 8,fi»l.«99        4 


These  fiftiire*  were  for  18B0. 
return  for  ie4S  and  lH&&: 


Wo  may  now  gire  th«  MawarhB 


-1S4&- 


Value. 

ColU)n«L fl2. 1113. 4-19 

Calico 4. 771)  817 

Bleached  and  colored. ...       2 , 2A4 , 700 


llaoili. 

'20,710 

2.0.'.S 

Ri6 


, I86i- 

ValuoL 

t2«.14(i,5:<^ 
6.21; 
S.lli  . 


Total.. 


..  fltt,287,«66        28,088 

Tho  value  "f  good*  made  in  MasflnehoAett*,  it  appear*,  near 
\«n  years  to  18(jfi;  and  iti  New  York,  for  the  •nnio  perir^d, 
rc")i1t«  were  arrived  nt,  hut  the  pr»|Hirtion  of 
ID  184,'i,  ahowiii);  n,  eonsidnrnble  nbwrplion  o' 
ii  mure  ninrked  in  tlie  woolen  tradi^  which,  iu  jiutmi 


8i(.4«4.?S8       aa. 


;ilU1i»*l(>,      M  iL*    UJ    I>.i 


OOITOH  INDUBTBT  07  FBAHCE.  563 

, 1846 >        , 1866 > 

ValM.              n«DcU.  Taloe.                Uands. 

Goods. $8,877,478        7,872  $12,105,614        10,090 

Carpets. 884,822        1,084  1,863,819          1,614 

Worsted 654,660             846  1,448,740           1,062 

Hose 94,892             288  207,160               26ft 

Total $11,861,260         9,490        $16,124, 238         18,022 

In  face  of  a  marked  decline  in  New  Tork,  the  Massachusetts  industry  shows 
ft  considerable  increase.  Tlie  period,  however,  embraced  the  extraordinary 
operations  of  the  Bay  State  ana  other  woolen  mills,  which  monopolized  the 
market  for  raw  materials,  and  became  snch  dangerous  sellers  of  goods.  If  the 
returns  of  Massachusetts  industry  should  now  be  taken,  prcibabTy  the  results 
would  be  different  The  pounds  of  wool  used  in  Massachusetts,  in  1856,  were 
18,786,298,  or  one-third  more  than  the  consumption  of  New  York,  and  more 
than  one- fourth  of  the  whole  quanUty  used  in  the  United  States. — United  State* 
£conomitl. 


COnON  INDUSTRY  OF  FRANCE. 

Ws  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  refer  more  fiilly  to  the  recent  report 
upon  cotton  made  by  Mr.  Claiborne,  of  Louisiana.  Some  of  his  facta,  in  regard 
to  the  cotton  industry  of  France,  we  introduce  now: 

From  official  records,  and  from  information  derived  from  other  high  authori- 
ties, Mr.  Claiborne  was  enabled  to  make  the  following  summary  of  the  cotton- 
spinning  business  in  France : 

Number  of  mills 666 

Commune*  in  which  they  are  fonnd 275 

Amount  of  raw  material  consumed,  lbs 138,226,000 

Value  of  the  same $17,619,766 

Quantity  of  cotton  spun,  (waste  not  inoluded,)  lbs 127,600,000 

Total  value  of  yam  spun $27,379,200 

Number  of  hands  employed,  68,064,  of  whom  22,807  are  men,  at  thirty-seven 
cents;  28,601  women,  at  nineteen  cent*;  and  16,726  children,  at  ten  cent*  per 
day. 

Raw  material,  per  oentnm 66 

Salaries^  general  expenses,  d^e.,  per  centum 86 

The  following  table,  the  result  of  official  inquiries  at  each  establishment, 
shows  the  value  of  the  general  production  of  cotton  tissues  manufactured  from 
the  different  number  of  yams: 

No.  or  e*ta]>-      Value  of  raw  Tihie  of 

Cotton  tissues.  ments.  materlsls  and  production. 

eottOBjrsm. 

Pure 1,484    $18,386,082    $30,448,200 

Openwork 46  1,004,400  2,697,000 

Mued 196  6,942,450  10,387,914 


26,821,932  43,633,114 

Subordinate  articles 11  288,114  896,623 


Total 1,736  26,610,044  43,928,737 

Accessories  to  unmixed  tissues 287  10,977,714  16,427,148 

Accessories  to  mixed  tissues 17  807,612  1,444,282 

Total 808  11,786,826  17,182.480 

Generaltotal 2,040        $88,395,372        $61,111,167 

Add  to  the  number  of  establishments  which  fabricate  tisanes  from  the  yam, 
those  which  spin  the  yam  itself  and  ve  have  2,606  as  the  total  nnmber  of 
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PBECIOUB  METAUS  TX  THX  WOBLT>. 


(>«lab)ii>lini«DU  in  Frane«  engaRcd  in  «11  bruohM  of  th«  cotUm  itint. 
Til*  lotnl  niiiiih<<r  of  vurkinen  in  the  empir*  «Dgftg«d  in  thta  todiutriiil 

»mouiit*  to 'ilJ.l'ait. 

In  Krimcc,  iimong  oilier  proi?eii«e«  " 
flux,  «ii(l  "ilk,  in  >;r<<nt<.T  or  Ictw  pri.j 
vcIvcU,  silk  oruViit«,  mid   vcgtiiiga,   j  i.-n   ni.in. 
«.n(l  li^l<•ll^  mol  it  wouU  noein  tliitl  th«  itrogir.«' 
iieccaaitv  for  ufw  nmleriiiln,  iir«  <1<"«litie<l  to  u'M 
u»««.    Mr.  Clniburne  inform* uk  tlint  tl'i  e«tablitihmenta,  cm; 
Attd  will)  Ihe  bft4t  and  lat«<t  kind  of  mttohinM'v,  are  now  ■ 
cntioii  ofartiolvt  of  wliicb  cottoa,  mixed  wilb  illk,  wool,  or    ... 
part.     Thi>  millg  for  this  purpose  are  about  one-tcDt.b  of  til"?-    1-  .■•'..  , 
ing  pure  cotton. 


PRECIOUS  SIETAI-8  IS  THE  WOULD. 

A  o<>ii«ia»po>'Br.j(T  a»k»  ui  for  tlitj  prolinbln  ni' 
tlie  V»rld,    wliicb    i*  n  lunttcr   au  vuifUo   n*  ti' 
solution.     .Sonic  years  (ill'      "'       "^      —    ''  "' 
work  upon  cuinn'.;e,  in  y,'. 

tioti  upon  thii  ■iiiimiit  u{  in     ..  

ntiavd  in  the  worbl ;  but.,  afU'r  rctlrciion,  Uiny 

no  »ati«riM'l<iry  •tiitonidnl  couKl  bo   ninrli'.      Ai 

giv«  a  r'Ptiirn  a«  follows:  ("ir*vfory   !■  ;!i«  ii>'\-i  " 

world  at.  the  di«o<.>v«>ry  of  Ainnrina,  :  ' ;    wbila   '  !■•  U 

Lcititbitira    Monetikiru,]    coiupiiteo    Oiai.    m    i.iirnpn   at    thiU 

$114,(11111.11011,     ir  VI'  H'Htiuie  tbc  qnaatity  in  th«>  world  at  $.'  ' 

may  pmcpod  lu  folio wa: 

Stock  In  tbe  world  active,  1 193, ■  <Vi 

Amrrirnn  mini*«,  Uy2  to  I.sKl,  Hmih'"'''''  ■•" 

Mines  of  F,iiro|>e  and  Norllirrn  Asio 
Min^K  of  Europe  and  Northern  A*iu 

J84« ..'... I.  ^.....r.  60.t 

Mineanf. Africa  ^noe  149S 388, V 

All  countriM,  18i«ro  1851.  Ch«valier 9M 

All  eountriea,  18S1  to  18&n,  Oatroscli koff l,Ma.7&O.0W 


(13.U)t).7fO,UM) 


Coninmption  nnd  waste .....„,,..•,#..».... ^ 

Eatiiuated  amount  in  the  world, 

AcponlinK  to  tliesc  flgiire*  there  in  ?8,300,"5O,r)rMi  wortb    of  prActotj*  nmUli  I 
■floaty  or  nbotit  tio  to  eaeli   Mtimated  inhAbiiant     Th<-r<-   arr.  b"Wrv.f.  w 
postjbin  riiennj  of  esliinating  the  ninount  in  the  world  in  i  ' 
that  hnd  lliroii);h  Agvn  ncoiKniilNlAil   in  A<ii«.   and  Hd>«<'<i 
into  Kiirop«.     Kvcn  tho  ]• 
date  are  inattvr  of  inucli  ■ 

on  thia  Mibjcct  bv  M.  Nfti<.-  ,  m  in-..,....  >.-;;.-.  ,i,„., ,,,   .>,,,«  ..i. -.. 

gold.     Ke  ^ive*  the  quantity  produced  In  the  year  I(t<>&  as  follow*: 


Europe  with  Rniwiii 

Araerica 

A*ia , 

Afrien 

Australia 

Total 


SllT»r-1»)«. 
KM,  177 

1  ,70S,»l>ft 
245,000 


Gold— Iba. 

6H,071 
STa.tiSd 

59,400 

9,'HO 

AX8.7U9 


Tah*. 
|S3.4S7.0i«i>^ 


tA7,Bt<),UM| 


.  .lbs. 


2.Stm.l78        1.H0.IIX8 


Tl>e«e  figure*,  althotigh  clnbomtely  nreparcd,  are  npparcnUy  loaecD 
Awtrdfat  jiroduoed  no  aaoh  amonnt  <n  money  io  18BS,  m  there  aat  do«u.    iiiui , 


>AD. 


Hw  jifoJnced,  in  the  five  years  ending  in  1856,  |sl03,rtiM),<yiO  worth  of  gofi 
TUi«  sum  Mcm*  to  have  been  tak«n  as  the  onniial  proilnction.  Tlic  AMiericHU 
proiiuctioii  Hiipcars  also  to  l>«  ovtr  stalvJ,  since  Califurnia  jirmlijcej  bul 
{il{4i,(i<m,o<Hi  ID  1855,  and  the  l>alAnce  of  Aiiixrica  did  not  proilui-i?  nu>rc  than 
$'ja,uucr,uuu  uf  Kol<i  iu  that  year,  whereas  the  n^gri'gate  isgiren  at  ^1 12,oiH),000. 
Tbem  figuras  iUuslrate  the  raguenea  of  tho  wliole  matter. 


INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 


ALABAMA,  FLOBIDA,  AND  GULF  RAILROAD. 


L 

V  FaoM  a  recent  report  of  the  President  of  the  Company,  ire  extract  th«  fol- 
H     lowing: 

H        Tha  operation!  of  the  road  lying  in  Alabama  have  hecn  as  vigorously  proM- 

V  oatod  ■•  oircumstancea  would  admit.  The  embankment^  culverts,  «Sic,,  are  now 
being  oon.siructc-d  fruni  the  terniinusuf  our  road  at  the  State  line,  ttirou^'li  Con- 
ecuh  county,  to  the  southern  boundary  of  butler  county,     'flur  ill«lnrci>  i*  48 

tnule«k  Kod  It  is  estimated  that  )t5  or  3U  mile*  of  it  will  be  in  •Miii^ii  '  rire 

the  rails  by  the  'ilst  December,  1S&8.     The  road  lied  hno  be<  I  oo 

miles  from  MontKoniery,  a  portion  of  which  (»l  niilcf)  ii  nij'|>iii-.!  »iiii  rnila 
and   rulliii);  niuchiiii'ry,  and  is  now   jitutitutily   Mui-ki'd,   alforJlii)^  a  handftoma 

Iuot  iuioiiic  of  .V)  per  cent,  over  all  expenses  of  trarlioii. 
Tlie  wliolr  extfnt  of  the  road,  from  I'enaaeola  to  Montgomery,  is  100  tnilM  and 
3,(X»0  feeL     Vf  this — 
31  miles  from  Montconiery  are  now,  probably,  under  operittion. 
Id  niilfn  of  road  bed  aie  in  readiness  for  track  laying, 
n  Diiles  rctnnin  to  be  put  under  contract. 
48  miles  of  the  road  bed  in  Coneeuh  county  ander  contract. 
46  miles  III  Floi-ida  are  neatly  in  condition  for  track  lajin(>  np  to  the  Stati'  line. 
During  the  past  year  6ome  of  the  Georgia  and  Alabama  road  vonipanies  hava 
not  been  iiiditlvrent  to  the  iuipurtm  '  *'  r  '  tioii  of  their  loads  with  th4 

Gulf  of  Mi-xieu.     Tho  direcUiiTB  of   i  li  hnvr  chiiik'iI  ii  r-ui-vev  ti> 

■  be  made  Iroui  FrunkUu,  on  the  Cli;.  -^ ..t-.T,  toward  M-'hile,  Willi  a 
Tiew  to  the  extension  of  the  Soulliweslvrn  and  bavannah  rciads  lliioiigli  the 
lower  eoiiii  ties  of  Alabama.  Thi"  line  of  lurvey  cr»»»e»  nnd  cutineit.'  with  onr 
road  lit  A  iiuint  a  ftrw  miles  nbovo  the  State  line.  'Hie  location  ot  the  Mvbilo 
and  tiirard  r<iad  has  Wen  changed  from  Union  Sjiribgs  so  as  to  adhere  to  tha 
valley  of  the  Omecuh.  The  new  lino  has  Ix^cn  ciirvexed  iiinl  liAciI.  It  inler- 
aeets  with  our  roml,  hImi,  at  n  iioint  a  I'evr  milesi  iiImivu  Ihr  St:it<'  hiio.     ']  he  »t>- 

|terprii«f  of  tin'  people  of  Mobile  will  uiiih'ni''.  ii-  .  .lust  the  i  xicii-tim  of  thu5« 
roaidB  across  the  rivers  Ainbauiit  and  T">'  '  that  eitv,  and  thus  niTord 

to  I'cnsaoola  communication  with  (he  com  s  west  of  thotc  rivers,  and 

with  Uic  Mobilu  uiid  t>hio  lluilroad. 
The 


e  of  the   Aliilminn  and  Tonihoekbee  riYers  and  the  >iirroiindin|{1 
'  "Ive  the  luoal  »killful  ri  .  but 


ible,  and,  allhuugh  ai 


tha. 


of  the  Alabama  and  Tenno^ic  I'.aiU  , 
mo,  dreuiing  a  direct   eummunicaliou  [ 


fy<  , .., ,  i.,,,,  I- 

i  .•!'  Selnio,  the  -■ 

ro:i         ,!      .         r  conhtilaUl    own-  : 

Willi  Uir  tJnlf  of  .Mexico  of  tin.  grraict  imimrtance  to  thair  b^'sl  liiUtcts.  «ib» " 
taiued  a  eharter  for  s  r"'lr"n<l  1"  he  •"('■•»i'h"t  froin  Selinn  in  •■mie  point  f>f  the 
Pensacjla  and   iloi  .  i     '  :  ,  .  r  Florida.      lln-  _• 

cotablithed,   tiie   i:  ina;  the  rich 

llnli-    W    '  ■    ■     I  ■  -•        '■•  ' 


Host  , 


The  ieudeticy  of  tb«»«  milwajr  ItiMa  throoghwut  Oeoipa  and  Aiabama,  to 


CODOenltate  upon  tha  IVnaocolA  a>i<1   ^' 

(jut>nc«>  of  t.lie  hhvHioiil  tlruoturc  of  i 

by  the  b»v  "HO  hurbor  of  Mi>bile  for  II 

tlint  till!  fitvililica  of  inUravutiiuiiic«Uuu  iluwiug  Uiei«rruLU  sliwuiil  Uw  luitgtt  W 

wilblinld. 

it  wiu)  attempted,  in  tbc  fint  and  fuwonJ  rej   • 
riitiKliiiKB,  to  uiifolil  to  vou  the  peouliar  nud  ^' 

ron-'  • '■  ■••■•'• '■•  -' '  " 

t«i  . 

hnil 

to  illuttrnte  Ihtf  wiilv  spipnii  iiilliiuticp  ilm  >  mid    li<r  t  r^ij 

exert,  in  «tiijiulatjni;  and  fiiipportiof!  the  ;  ,,1  alinoct  •  ri^f 

the  country  lvin){  botween  the  Mteai»ippi  an  J  Ui<.-  Atlkalic,  the  ti  ulf  uf  Ham 

fttid  lliu  Norlfiern  Inke*. 

The  view*  Ihrn  ventiireil  In  bo  Ir!.--"    —   -r   - '  IttinI  by  mr"-    —  '•"-nad 

1)rob»l>le  event*,  ifju'lijul  only  by  i'  -h**  piwU  le4 

)eyond  the  liorizon  ><(  tliose  who  \<"  il  us  one   im  •  g  ia 

mure  than  pruviucinl  importance — une  that  would  pav  it*  debt*  uodcr  gooj 
mojiRgenient^  and  iii  good  time  yield  fair  dividetid*,  ourived  ftoui  a  timtficcoo- 
fineil  for  the  most  part  to  the  eastern  keelbin  of  Abvbunia. 

The  writer  of  Oiv  report*  did  not,  eon^'ider  hit  e^tiumte  of  tlie   reralto  tint 
irouM  in  no  lonp;  litn«  be  produced  by  y<r  '         S-e,  M  at  ftl'  '    ~'     ' 

tlie  exlravugnnu     On   tlic  contrary,  iie   t'  u   ua  clu 

subjeet  by  which  hi!«  renl  opinion  wouhl  h  .  .     mure  fully  ■ 

ing  the  very  crilic^mni,  which,  notwilhiitiiniling,  he  hiis  not  «iit  i  r 

Itut  he  ir  hnpiiy  to  Knd  that  the  proiirem  of  events,  nnd   t>> 
new  and  mceewfiil  riiilroiid  entcrpri«e!i  lending  toward  Pci  ■ 
ritl  and  most  convenient  (tnlf  tcrminuH,  hnve  eonvcrted  r 
lievcr,  and  enemies  into  friends;  and  it  i-         '  ' 
■nan  pre»eut  at  lhi->  nieetinc;,  but  wliiit  if  ' 

rood,  and  its  eonnei'lioii"  now  in  ]iro(;rciMi.  ,..,.  i..j 

Mnongvt  tlie  eominercini  eilies  of  the  South,  teeond  v; 

The  lime  is  not  fur  distant  when  you  may  b«  con^j.  . 
nation  of  your  honornblo  exertionn  to  promote  a  |;reuL    pu>>li' 
that  will)  nlike  bo  piirtiufpiited  in  by  youraulvei^  by  ibose  ib   i 
who  have  refused  Ui  oo-operale  with  you,  ond  by  iJie  ootinlry  •(  litrt;'-. 


at 

lir^tb 
•tt- 


NOUTIIEASTERN  RAILROAD. 

Tdin  road  exhibit*  n  very  favorable  slatenient  for  lb' 
nnieh  encoiirnitenienl  for  the  future.  KMidcs  brin){ing  Ch/i  i 
noeliou  wiih  the  railroad  systoin  of  North  (jurulinu,  it  will  iiave  ti 
restoring  that  city  to  her  old  po<ition,  ou  the  highway  "f  trm  > 
the  Atiuiitie  nnd  Uulf  State*,     l-'rom  the  report  of  tliu  I'ri--^  .; 

If  the   Northenatei'ii  linilroot)  could,  iti  the  tnidtt  of  •  'hit 

throuith  which  the  wli. lie  oomtnereial  world  liMJust   ;  t  to 

pay  intore<l  nnd  expeiine»,  wbiit  is  to  bu  cxpeotid    ■  irilj 

favorable,  nnd  when  iiir  resomoes  of  tlie  country  nic     . 

Alrendy  villagei  are  'prinuin^  upon  the  line  of  Ihe  roud,  r.  •  tht 

pine  forest*,  linreiofore  looked  up  for  want  of  fticiliii''^  :  t,a 

about  to  tind  it«  way  U>  the  lenboard.     Our  up  way  i  -  fa 

largely  ini'reiiainff  down  freight,  as  uo  inoonsidera))!-  ■rial 

curried  over  tlio  rond  •.•onsi'tls  of  jruano  nnd  other  nr  .j'mn-  i;iii  km] 

and  incrcn^c  the  prodin'ls  of  the  country  tributary  I 

The  enerffttic  manner  in  which  those  in  charge  of  !""  »■'  I  s.-.r. 

nah  railroad  are  now  pushin;;  that  work  lo  uomplv: 
the  Savannah,  All>auy,  nnd  Gulf  railroad,   which  ere 

countiee  of  Florida,  show  that  at  no  distant  ilny  11  i.ui  i««uiM»  b« 

pueil4on  on  the  great  thoroughfare  of  th«  Atlantli':  m  il4«». 

ilrrangemeuli  are  Dow  ui  progr«M  to  put  » line  oi  Itr^i  clan*  •(«MiNnW> 


THE  FIBST  LOOOMOnVEB  IS  TOE  WOBD  8TATBB. 
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tv«cn  ChnrlMton  and  FernAndino,  Flo.,  And  the  roH-WAy  from  thnt  point  to 
Cediir  Keys  is  imw  iiiuru  tlmii  Imlf  finiabeiL  In  the  cuiiite  of  nt'xt  wioI«r  lliMt  , 
ro«d  will  be  coiiijileteij,  ami,  witli  tlia  steamers  from  Ch>rltf«toii  tv  Feruntiilins, 
ftod  from  Cediir  Kvy*  lo  Mobilk;,  Kew  Orlean»,  GuIvmIod,  Verii  Cruz,  Tehatn- 
t«pc«,  Uondurus,  NicArngua,  rananm,  «nJ  Usvudb — )>a9«(;iig;«i's  from  the  Nurtb 
fur  kU  of  tlie«e  different  porta  aod  countries,  together  witl>  the  Califarnia 
traveler*,  ahall  diiJ  their  thortest  route  over  our  road  to  tlieir  respective  deotU  ■ 
nutioni. 

Tbi»  lA  DO  idle  or  risiooary  scheme,  but  ooe  whieh  has  already  the  approTal 
of  the  PnotUdJue  Dvpartoient,  and  the  earaeat  co-operation  of  all  the  railroad 
eompa«i«*  from  Churlcston  to  New  York. 

The  rxtcnaion  uf  the  line  of  roada,  through  the  coal  fields  of  Xorth  Carolina 
to  Raleigh,  may  bo  looked  upon  a*  a  "maiiifisit  destiny."     Aod  tlie  pru«|H)Ot  of  ' 
•  national  foundry  at  the  coal  and  iron  deposits  of  Deep  river,  tt,\*t*  proraii*  i 
of  a  new  Shcffiefd  or  Birmingham,  to  whieh  by  means  of  the  KorthoMtcrn 
railroad,  Charleston  is  to  be  the  Liverpool 


THE  FIRST  LOCOMOm'ES  15  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Tux  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute,  for  May,  ^iv«s  the  following  infonaa- 
lon  in  reganl  to  the  somewhat  vexed 
locomotive  used  in  the  United  States; 


tion  in  reganl  to  the  somewhat  vexed  qtiestiojt,  where  and  wbsn  wa8tL«  first 


ly,  eiv* 
I,  where 


Tlie  first  locomotives  in  the  United  States  were  brought  over  from  England, , 
by  Horatio  Alien,  of  Xew  York,  in  the  fall  of  Isl'tl  or  the  spring  of  Ib'-iO;  and 
one  of  them  was  set  up  on  the  Delaware  and  Hudson   milruad,  at  t'urbundnle, 
I'ennsylvauia,  but.  being  found  too  heavy  for  tiM  track,  its  use  was  abandoovd. 
The  6r»t  locomotive  constructed  in  this  country,  was  built  by  tlie  West  Puiut  { 
Foundry,  at  New  York,  in  1880,  for  the  South  Carolina  railrond,  and  nanitd  ^ 
the  Phanii;  a  second  engine  was  built  the  same  year,  bv  the  same  ««t»blish< 
meot,  am)  fur  the  same  DJad,  ond  named   the    U  enl  I'utnt.     In  the  spriiiK  of 
18S1  a  third  engine  was  bnilt  by  the  same  e«tablislimi.-nt,  for  the  Mohawk  and 
Qtnison   railroad,  from  Albany  lo  Schenectady,  and  called  the  l>t  Wilt  Clinton  ; 
this  wa»  ttio  first  locomotive  run  in  the  State  of  iNcw  York.     This  en)rint«  was 
pii;  '»d  by  Duvid  Matthew,  who  now  rcssiJcs  in  this  city,  ai\  ; 

Co  I  h  rnilroad' »inc«  tliiit  liiiic.     The  tirsiStciihruaon  loom 

triij l»  this  cuiintry  was  the   Hob*rt  Fullim.     This  «ii|^tie   wii--,   , ^... 

out  in  the  sunim<>r  of  tSUl,  for  the  Mohawk  and  Hudson  railroad,  subsequently 
rebuilt  and  named  the  John  Huil. 

The  above  cot-responds  with  the  result  of  our  own  ini]uiri>^  on  tliia  subjiKit, 
and  We  liave  no  doubt  is  a  correct  statement  Tlie  Journal,  however,  docs  not 
tell  the  whole  story  in  regard  to  the  first  loconintire  built  in  the  United  States. 
That  was  triveu  to  the  American  Railroad  Journal  for  November  17,   1&3S, 

wl-' produce  herewith: 

•nmotive,  we  believe,  built  in  tliis  country,  was  the  cnirine  "Hrtt 
Frt  ;•  for  the  South  Carolina  Roilrond  Company,  in  1S»0,  by  Mr.  Mill'T, 

o{  hrw  York,  then  proprietor  of  the  West  I'oiiit  Foumlry,  whrre  the  was  con- 
•tniftd.     This  gentleman  went  out  to  EjikIoikI,  in  18:iM,  in  oriltr  to  wilnesa 


Ills  for  the  f.'iOO  premium,  on  the  I.ivcrj>o«>l  »n<l  M 
.11,  a  contract  wos  made  with  the  above  compauv 

Mimuier,    t 
,   ,  :  lOIICV  to  L-     -  .   .  . 


iia<L 

mMVS 

The 
and 
On 


*he  made  :  '  U)  tweuly-one  miles  an  hour,  wiUi  forty  lo 

r^;  ond  wi'  .  arv,  3U  to  U&  miles  an  hour. 

continued  lo  carry  passengers  on  the  rood,  whIU  it  wa»  In  pro- 

t  iiciion.     Un  one  uecasiun  siie  uia>]c  a  tHp  of  sevsnty-two  duIm 

!.iy,  whil«)  carry iug  over  one  hundred  paasengen  I     Her 

i«saon  toKL     "The  goo*!  die  young."     In  June.  18SI, 

whit*  standing  at  a  stMliou,  tb«  engineer  stepped  for  a  few  minnte*  from  off 
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TEXAS  AND  HER  FUTURE. 

Mr.  De  Cordova  has  delivered  a  lecture  recently  upon  Texas,  of 
find  the  following  condensation  in  our  exchanges : 

lie  commenced  by  saying  that  liia  only  apology  for  appearing 
audience  wa«  the  hope  that  his  remarks  might  serve  to  enlighten  t 
what  on  the  rare  inducements  offered  in  Texas  to  Northern  citizens  to 
to  that  Slate,  and  make  it  their  future  home.  The  great  State  of  Teza 
from  i5°  45'  to  36°  SO'  north  latitude,  and  from  16°  28'  to  i9°  46'  l 
t.ude  from  Washington ;  being  over  700  miles  from  its  northern  «xte 
nearly  800  miles  from  its  eastern  to  its  western  limits,  containing 
287,504  square  miles,  equal  to  175,954,500  acres  of  land;  thus  poi 
area  c<iual  to  five  times  the  extent  of  the  great  State  of  New  York, 
times  tiie  size  of  Uie  six  New  England  St«t«8^  He  knew  her  well 
streams  ran  red  with  the  blood  of  her  patriots  during  her  rtnij^le  (a 
dence;  was  ouo  of  her  citizens  when  she  was  sovereign  and  indcps 
still  clung  to  her  when  she  peacefully,  and  without  bloodshed,  becon 
star  in  the  glorious  constellation  of  tlie  great  American  Union,  and  he 
that  her  ]>r(M|>er<)U3  career  during  the  past  afforded  an  earnest  that 
of  one  day  lieholdiiig  her  the  Empire  State  in  enterprise  and  product! 
be  indulged  with  a  reasonable  hone  of  its  realization.  When  he  con 
what  the  power  of  enterprise  had  wrought  in  our  high  northern  latiti 
spring  and  autumn  are  swallowed  up  by  winter,  be  eonld  but  witi 
Archnuediiiii  power  might  be  exercised  on  the  broad  and  flower  bed* 
ries  of  his  own  State  of  Texa^  where  nature  with  a  bountiful  hand 
tared  her  uhuicest  blessings  of  climate,  soil,  and  position.  Still,  whiV 
tainod  no  doubt  of  the  great  results  that  might  be  reached  at  no  t< 
period,  still  he  would  not  endeavor  to  impress  upon  their  minda 
present  coiiilition  Texas  was  free  from  the  ditKcultics  and  hardships  attM 
a  frontier  life.  Although  nature  had  been  very  Iwuntiful  to  her,  1 
nianj'  |>nrtion8  of  the  State,  to  make  which  suitable  for  the  habit«tk 
labor  and  enterprise  were  absolutely  neee^sary.  But  labor  wonid  not 
away  there,  lands  were  easily  to  be  acquired  by  the  industrioua  m 
when  a  home  was  made  it  could  be  retained;  for,  by  a  wise  prori 
con.itilulioii  no  family  could  be  stripped  of  all  they  possessed.     Tw 


acrc^  of  tnnd,  touls  of  trade,  a  horse  and  saddle,  together  with  nece 

1.1.1.1  r.*.....!'.,....     ic..,.«  Avi.mi^t   f,.i\i,i     AvA/.iif ifiit  ItiT  4Ka  liknr   r\t    nimMf«l 
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,ti|pl|i^ev«ry  relieious  denomiDation  'wa-  "        i •rented.    Th«  i:>'      '  ' 

ifiJU^WU  very  light,  ooly  15ccoUo&tbe  '  .-SUtetai,  atid  ', 

WmXj  iAX.     Tlio  pereoiittl  tax  ■»•■»*  1  p'  I ,,  rli..  K.irJv  hii,I 
fikmiur  he  could  sultsly  wkv  tbAt  IV  . 
nieiito  8U]teriur,  Iih  coimiderf*!,   Ihi  .<  . 

of  uvres  of  as  ricti  luml  iw  vntild  ))«  ri<aii<l  in  lUv  world,  wUitiLi  (o<]uirtid  l>ul 
•tnallebarc  of  Inbor    Hesidct. llicy  niMiM  find  ninurk>?i  ntUirimwudoiir,  t.hi>, 

•verj'  article  Ihvy  could  ruu'.;  at  :  '•" 
•dmiraUy  adapted  (o  the  ciiltivn' , 

ft|'" •      -'■ U'O    1(1    llirt   llClirCH    lllfti,    I  i.   ....     ,..  ..  rv...    V...... ., 

Ii.  .diet  tlint  tlio  duy   «  M  n"t  fnr  dj#tatit  wbcti    tli 

vrii  i  be  of  far  gre«t-er  importanrf  tlian  Ibatof  eitiicr 

•nd,  iu  all  moral  probability,  n{  bvtb  artiuletf  uvmbined,  m  tlie  auil  aud  vhim 

of  the  north  and  northwestern   portion*   •<(  the  Stat<>  were  poculinrlv  n<l«pt*4- 

to  whcAt-groiring,  uid  that  tectiuiL         '  '  '  i- 

Uted  by  the  iiiin)en«e  number  of  .  I 

who 'vrcre  dependent  ii]>on  the  Inboi  ...   ......  ...  .,,..,,  ..mmi* 

lies.     Tlic'5«,  witli  thu»u  ^lio  could  alfixd  U>  ]>  vk,  would  uialct 

up  the  tuasa  uf  tho  population  iLut  was  dcHin.  ^  llv  up  thnllarga 

and  truly  valuable  portion  of  tL«  State.     In  June  last,  wheal  could  hare  been 
bought  iu  the  neighborhood  of  Buidiain,  in  Pauain  eounty,  at  »lxty  ccat«  per 
bushel — a  pnc«  l<MVer  tliuD  il  rould  \e  obtained  at  in  any  otlicr  |>urUuu  of  lln 
vorld;  yet  even  at  tJiia  low  ligure,  to  eaoily  wo?  the  article  (TOilut'ed  and  prtt>i 

pared   fur   market,   Ihnt  the  farmers  vrv •;  r  rieh  by  en ■:--;> 

only  noedcd  railionds  to  supplj"  the  inni  I'niou  wit  ,Tuii»i 

crop,  and  what  was  not  wanted  fur  lioii,  prion  eonld  '  _.  tuketi^ 

to  the  European  und  West  ludia  ujark«ta.  Millet  should  be  town  raily  i| 
March;  the  yield  was  heavy.  Itye,  barley,  and  oata,  wherever  liieil,  did  well 
The  sweet  potato  was  raised  with  little  or  no  labor.  There  waa  do  portion 
the  American  continent  where  Indian  corn  could  be  tu  readily  raited  ai  it 
western  Texas.  Ai>  regarded  pumpkins  and  the  e(|uaab,  their  titt  and  qualit 
would  make  the  lieiirt*  of  evrii  the  thrifty  wives  of  New  Eniflnnd  rejoiVjfc] 
Tbe  hill  sides  were  ajniirahlv  ...l.n.t,-.!  i..r  il.r.  vin.'  iii..1  .i .  i.  ti,.«-  wine  w« 
made  from  the  nnlive  ijjinj'e,  v  No  couo*] 

try  ill  is  side  of  California  coll.  M[it,  carrot 

"^      mips,  beeta,  and  other  root  ei'up«, 
^Tlie  BiMmki-r  here   went  into  a  diweriptJnn   of  fruit*  and  6ow«r«  thai  (rrvifl 

'  '  '     r        ,11,  be  cuon.'' 

■-.     Texas  w 

"^'f- 

one  spot  a^  j 
raising  piir|'" 

bj  the  Colorado  rivrc  and  other  tribulttrien  wod  pre-<^iiiin>'iilly    mln; 
.Allowine  III*  bii;he»t  rut*  for  iti!«r<>«t  and  labor,  ttie  wl 
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bvaitiM*, 

of 

€-1 

I' 

ri. 
fl 


the  on 

cmsM: 


ocd  fa   10,  whil 
: susiitf!,  was  one 


leeding. 
■I  till"  eiiltjvnti<»n  of  cotton,  he  m«4e  the  a«erti'«n  that  Tens*  was 


labor  till  tundouu,  ai. 
the  use  of  tobacco  and 
tary  in  tbe  cultivatioa  oi  tnp^ui' 

7 


door  |Mirvi. 

■I  f>r  It    ti 


'  I  »•  ,1  ,-  n  -    ( t  , 

ullv  empli. 

1    flf.-;   olll!    , 
i;o  to  wori- 

■ml  till   ? 


i>iii    loi  io:uiii  ti:iv<:  or  wiiiut  lonor  miiriii 
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WHAT  THE   NATIONAL   PBUnTITO   OOSTS. 


luoil;  and  for  ovcry''---     '  - 

llaviiiK  |)ainte<l  in   , 

Mr.  O.   »niJ  that  (I)  ■ 

there,  would  find  ample  faoiliii 


rvMM   [  iii'ir  i'"('; 

or  Rod  riviir,  xv 

sa1ii)ii  >"ii<-  iii'.i    ^   ^. 

she'  with  plenty  'i 

not  I  •   tin?  pimituon   en  lu 

Kvlves  wiUi  fiviu  60  to  IttO,  ISO,  oral  Ihs  very  mu«t  M^(>  A«rt:«,  •ceurUing  U>\ 

in««ns. 

Tbon  B«  to  tlic  «r1aii»  of  ]■• 
thni  tcAcli<>r«,  btitli  maU  :. 
"'•'•"-'■■I.  wniilil  find  iriiim    .  , 

iic*«  xronid  d"  w<.'il.      )  t 

..r  Inwyrrs  w-jrp  want.  ,i 
li'y  li' Miliport  tiieni.     Let  politiciun»,  . -n*,  |iJ(h.-1ii 

m«>n 'tov  nt  homrt— tli(<re  wwo  no  roi'i  'liorff.     To  '  1' 


•lw*ltwii  111  upon  the  CX' I 

innorUin'  i*.     The  decrnn.l 

find  diii'k,  nnd  KUinller  litrd«  afforded  line  amuniinient  to  Uiimo  wbo  i)«l^t 

the  WW  (if  the  foMrlitiir-pt-i-c. 

Ak  regarded   worl  ^  .ment  in  Te«a»,   th«r  w*t«  nl 

infnoey  ;  but  they  v  jird  with  the  utmrwt  crxp«ditiaa| 

the  Oondftlon  of  the  i^iMmLrv  wuui'i  ijithuI. 


WHAT  THE  NATIONAL  I'KINTING  COSTS.  _ 

On  the  ICtL  of  March  Mr.  Cra((lii,  of  Now  Hamiuihlrts  otr«reil  •  rcMlntian 
in  the  Huiime  re<|nesliiig  tliu  Suiieriiitxndent  uf  I'ubiiv  Piintniir  t<'  r<  i»n'i  "lU 
BB((rei(nte  oo<t  of  tlm  pnhlio  printiiiK.  iuchiding  ou«t  ri- 

yiUK.   Iilhfii;rnpliin({,    nnd    aleotrotyping,  orrl»rod  hy  '  ■  ■■n, 

bua  also  tl  Ilia  coat  of  the  lUknio  or  J  v" 

Uudvr  dn  .  :U»t,  Mr.  Howiuan,  li  %w 

luent,  M  iwiiun,. 

Thtrtj-lhird  CoafrMS.  8«B>I«,  llooiw  of  IU|» 

Printing,  dry-pressing,  folding,  Ac ,,.  1177.075  09        f""'    "-''  "'' 

PufHir l»»,7ftv  fta  > 

liindini;,  <re«erTed  snd  «ULtn  oopiM)...,     i'll  ,6M1  \l  '^ 

Kti|urr>Tiiig^  litho^apbiy  Mtd  elcotrotypes     880 ,  1*08  M  441,  aei»  47 

Totnl  for  Thirty-third  Congr«»». |993.6ns  60     |l  .8»W,0«S 

Tblrty-AniMb  Cunnroai.  9on»te.  JTriiw  "f  Tr 

Criiiling,  drj-prMsiiig.  foldiug,  Ac (I  V 

f'BJier 1. 

Biiidiiij?,  (rft»erved  and  extra  eopifti) .. ..     Mo.Imo   11 
EngrttMiigK,  lithographs,  and  elevtrotyjies     134,108  61 

Total  for  Thirty  fourth  Cougrciw. f  17l»  ,755  SO  «  |1 ,028,637  U 

AgKteg'ta  OMt  of  pridUtig',  Ac,  ordered  by  the  Thirty- 
third  Coagr«» f9,tflA,TI»  • 

Agfragat«  aoat  of  printiiig,  (fee.  ordertd  by  the  Thir^ 
fourth  Congre*g 1,*]8.S9S 
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IMMIGRATION. 

W*  have  received  a  copy  of  the  I«tt«r  from  the  Hon,  Lewis  Caaa,  Seoretaiy 
of  State,  transmitting  to  tne  Hon.  James  L.  Orr,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repi^ 
eentatives,  the  annual  report  of  paasengera  arriving  in  the  United  States;  This 
rqwrt  is  made  in  compliance  with  the  act  of  Congress  of  March  3,  I860,  regu- 
lating the  carriage  of  passengers  in  steamships  and  other  veaseH  and  contains 
statements  of  the  namher,  »ez,  ages,  and  occupation  of  passengers  arriring  in 
the  United  States  by  sea  from  foreign  countries  during  the  year  ending  Decem- 
ber 31,  1857,  with  the  country  in  which  they  mean  to  reside,  and  the  number 
that  died  on  the  voyage,  compiled  from  the  returns  made  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment by  collectors  of  the  customs  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  said  act.  The 
following  table  shows  the  number  of  passengers  arrived  in  the  United  States 
daring  the  last  fifteen  years: 

Idles.  Females.      Sex  not  staled.      Total 

1843 88,88i      87,107     181      66,670 

1844 48,897      86,867     ...      84,764 

1846 69,179      49.811    1,406     119,896 

1846 60,994      66,778     897     168,649 

1847 159,167      99,825     990     239,483 

1S48 136,128      98,888     472     229,488 

1849 179,866     119,916     612     299,688 

1860 800,904     118,898    1,038     816,884 

1861 246,017     168,746      66     408,828 

1862 286,781     160,174    1,438     897,848 

1858 286,788     164,178      72     400,988 

1864 284,887     176,687     ...     460,474 

1866 140,181      90,288      12     880,476 

1866 186,808      89,188     ...     824,496 

1867 168,588     109,020     ...     271,568 


ToUl 8,848,181    1,666,768  ^,084    8,907,018 

The  following  table  shows  the  numbers  arrived  in  eooh  oolleotion  district 
during  the  last  year : 

Arrival  of  foiutngtr*  in  1867. 

PUeee.  Xalss.  remales.         TMaL 

Portland  and  Falmouth,  Maine 1,648  719  2,362 

PasMmaqooddy,  Maine 889  806  686 

Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire 118 

Boston  and  Cbarlestown,  Massachusetts. .. .  10,011  7,438  17,444 

Edfartown,  Massachusetts 16  4  20 

Fafl  River,  MaasaohusetU 8  18  21 

Kew  Bedford,  Massachusetts 140  67  197 

Bristol  and  Warren,  Rhode  Uand 10  . .  10 

Newport,  Rhode  Island 6  6  10 

Provldene^  Rhode  Island 98  79  177 

Oawego,  New  York 601  881  888 

New  York,  New  York 181,262  88,686  804,78r 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 8,907  2,768  6,660 

Baltimore,  Maryland 4,880  4,849  9,079 

Norfolk  and  PortsmouUi,  Virginia 144  79  888 

Charieston,  South  Carolina 748  246  987' 

Key  West,  Florida 888  66  SOS' 

Mobile,  Alabama. 878  98  864 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana 18,918  8,887  81,899 

Galveston,  Texas. 818  878  691 

San  Francisco,  California 6,066  699  6,666 


Total 168,688        109,080        871,6M 


5T9        BBOEinB  <»r  ns  annrouarr  ■uoi»n».  sro. 


DM  OB  the  Toyag*  to  Boitra  nd  Clhtriw 

«owB,lfMMMbiiMtta 14                  8  n 

H«rTa*,NeirTo«k : ..'.....         l98              W»  •» 

FUhMpUa,  P«ii]inlv«ate. ;            ft  14 

BfeHtaVM^  Muylud.^ •                 »  14 

Siorftalk  and  Poitmoath,  VfagbU 1  I 

n»          m  «M 

AnlTtlifBtbennitodStetM. les.SSS       109,010  tli.Sa 

DMoafheToyage no              lOS  4M 

Dotal  ■nmber  embuked  it  flndga  porta  Inr 

tko Unltod SUtM daring lUT I«l,Hr       lOO.tlS  fVl.MS 

or  thaM  pMMDsm  who  urired  fai  tibo  Uaitod  BMitw  ia  U67.  il  kotatad 
UMM  doeljkred  their  intontion  to  ratida  h«cc  Keei^oae-thitdof  OoftcMgB 
tnnrifTMite  w<n  aatitca  of  Gemujr.— JK  K'  (Ob—Mrafa/  Aiurtlmr. 


BEGEIFTS  OF  THE  BEHS?Ol£HT  SOCIEITES. 

Ws  giro  below  m  atatamant  of  the  raoaipta  of  IIm  iMdiac  ha 
MUgioaB  aoeietiaa  wfaoae  umiTaraariaa  wan  said  at  How  ¥oA  uat' 
an  aa  kOom,  eompared  with  the  laat  two  yean: 


AnurleaBKbleSodety 9nO,in 

AmerfaaDTrMitBodetv. IM.1M 

•BL  a  Fonign  Hiarioiia. Ito.^W 

FiraabTtariaii  Board  Foreign  Ifiaaioiia.. .  Stt,9V8 

Amertnan  Home  Hiaiionary  Soeietr. . . .  Ilt,9ftl 

American  and  Foreign  Oinatian  union.  fft.OOS 

American  AuU-SlaTciy  Sooiety 18,612 

Vew  York  State  Colonization Bodely.. .  IS, AM 

Amerioan  Female  Guardian  Society. . . .  49,919 

New  York  Sunday  School  Union IS ,089 

American  Seamen  s  Friend  Society 26 ,  236 

Female  Magdalen  Society 2,926 

Five  Pointe  House  of  Industry 17,981 

Total 11,682,287    $1,779,186    tl, 665,6 
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6,0 

22,274 
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THE  AGRICULTCRAL  WEALTH  OF  CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

A  oosEEsroNDENT  of  the  San  Francisco  (CaL)  Bulletin  euppliea  the  editor 
.iliat  paper  with  a  copy  of  a  letter  written  by  Q.  H.  Foote,  Esq.,  Britioh  eoi 
.  at  San  Salvador,  upon  the  resources  of  that  republic.  Mr.  Foote  haa  1< 
■  resided  in  the  State,  and  is  engaged  in  raising  cotton  and  coffee,  aa  well  ai 

attending  to  the  interests  of  ti  reat  Britain,    We  extract  that  portion  of 

latter  which  relates  to  cotton  growing: 
'  '*!  am  planting,  according  to  my  capital,  slowly,  and  surely,  both  eoffee 

ootton.    The  cotton  of  this  country  is  of  a  beautiful  fibre,  short  staple^ 
.as.fine  as  silk.    In  no  part  of  the  world  have  I  seen  such  a  fine  staple  as 

in  A  parcel  grown  near  Izalco.    My  own  small  crop  ia  not  a  bad  sped] 

although  grown  between  my  coffee  trees.    On  some  of  the  shrubs  I  oon 

ninety  to  one  hundred  boIU. 

•  Nine  moaths  only  of  the  present  jtut. 


BEITSrBLK  HtSTS  TO  THE  SOUTH. 

"The  elimaU  U  peculinrly  odnpted  to  option  planting.  We  plant  in  Ansiui. 
From  tLe  time  of  planting  until  the  boll  is  formed  »nd  ready  io  bunt,  vre  n»v« 
warm,  gentle  showoi^  and  only  occasionally  he^vy  ones;  but  having  intervala 

of  sun,  the  raing  never  drown  or  injure  the  plant.    Thiacon"'^'  ■•" '■'  -'■■■•  •>■•• 

end  of  the  mouth  of  November,  when  the  niin»  ceaai!  iilliu- 

and  the  cotton  shows  itself — fine,   white,   and   unniillied-  I 

for  Central  America — man,  nothing  aa  yet;  but  it  U  impoaeibU  that  n  country 
8o  bleaaed  in  climate  and  productiveaeta  can  remain  muck  longer  unknown  to 
the  world." 


SESSIDLE  IHNTS  TO  TOE  SOUTH. 

A  Virginia  pajier  offer*  the  following: 

If  the  dt'lcgnt<?«  to  the  Southern  Convention  will  take  note  of  a  few  particular! 
on  their  way,  perhaps  they  may  find  food  for  reflection  more  valuable  than  baa 
hitlierto  been  submitted  in  re«olulion«  and  manifi»totM 

They  will  glarl  in  some  etaf^e  ur  railruad  coach  made  in  the  North ;  an  engine 
of  Korthorn  manufaeture  will  take  their  train  or  boat  along;  at  every  meal 
they  will  Mtdown  in  Yankee  chairs,  to  a  Yankee  tabic,  sprend  with  a  Yaukca 
doth.  With  a  Yankee  spoon  they  will  take  from  Yankee  dishes  slll^>ar,  salt, 
and  coffee  which  have  paid  tribnte  to  Yankee  tmde,  and  witJ*  Yauken  knivea 
and  forks  they  will  put  iutu  their  mouths  the  only  thing  SoULheru  lli«y  will 
get  on  the  trip. 

At  night  they  will  pull  off  a  pair  of  Yankee  b<H>t«  with  a  Yankee  boot-jack; 
and  throwing  a  lot  of  Ynnkeo  togeer}'  on  a  Ynnkee  chair,  lie  down  to  dream  of 
Soutiiern  independence,  in  a  Yankee  bed,  with  not  even  a  thread  of  cotton 
around  Iheni  that  has  not  gone  through  a  Yankee  loom  or  oume  out  of  a  Yaa« 
kee  shop. 

1-   ■' -tiiii(i  thev  will  pet  np  to  fix  themselTc*  by  a  1"  '  ■  '  '  Vrr  ':re 

li'>  with  n  Yankee  brush  and  comb,  after  perhapa  Wn  .> 

oil I  he  South  from  their  face*  with  water  drawn  in  u  j ..i, 

and  put  in  a  Yankee  piti:hcr,  on  a  Yankee  wasli-«ttin>l,  tlie  partner  in  honorablt 
•zile  with  a  l<>t  of  Yankee  wares  that  make  up  the  sum  of  the  furtiitnro. 

Think  of  these  thio);*,  (;eutlemen,  and  ask  yourselves  is  there  no  remedy  fof 
thi»  dependence!     A«k  yourselves  if  there  be  not  some  mode  of  action  which  , 
will  bi'..       '      '       '  :  1  keep  your  cotton,  your  wheat,  and  your  tuliac«o 

crop*  fi  utli,  to  buy  for  you  the  tbinga  you  must  have  U> 

be  up  \i.i .,.  ! 

Great  tlcAui&hi]i4,  and  ^rond  expansiuos,  and  magnificent  specchea  will  da 
well  enough,  l>ut  there  are  little  things,  and  a  thousand  of  them,  too,  whieli 
might  have  n  little  attention,  and  pertiaps  lead  to  some  small  advantage*, 
Goold  thirre  not  be  some  par|to*e,  some  real  resulntion  to  encourage  not  nnljr 
bv  I  "       cxaiiiple  a  little  home  indii*'       "      '"     11   you   nut 

til  oni  cotton  goods  without  n  m  to  g..   ; 

U,.  ,,.lw,..  ,,.r..    tl,..    I,.,,.    ....il.  '<    l,.,.|..l 


ket  tUdtr   slovka   iu    SulilhelU    [>01'tA,    llisteutl    ot    Ulttilllg    up    UKrll-    IKisrs    at   ani^ 

lung  tliat  di>es  not  come  direct  from  the  rashionable  hnuiita  of  \f  rv  Y'<rk.  nna 
■ton,  and  riiiladi'lnhin,  and  nnlliniore,  for   Hiilliinore  is  as  H  .j 

of  them t     Conhi  vnu  not   induce  jour  legislature  to  nm.  I 

iJditlonslli"'    ' "'•    I'ld  think  of  • .i.  -  ...  .  i 

Gablic  u<!oi-  <  it  in   it«  i 

cense  lawK  Ji  We  beg  y  ■     :  ^i 

and  do  soiuetbiug. 


6Y4        Li,n  soutBxmf  onmarnaai  at  mnnoaiiEBT. 
LAIE  SOUTHEBN  OOKVEMIIOlfr  AT  ICOlfraOKEKt. 


im  tan  cuMlBdad  to  DnaiA  ^  vkob  dr  ttw  piMMiU^i  ar  te  I 

tit torttfi in nwny rtrj latKmBag itibitm.  TfatoOoawMaa  "dli  —Mn^M^Mai^' 
t«irw)meorik*Ugb«liagMi«r4in*i7«nrlM|kn)Mu4«|«>IMk  .'«■ 


n||MtflM(aattm  took  Am  tonOMr  dld,'oa  niniir  Meaaalk.bat  Jo  aol'aiwillintrihi  Jt 


t  good  vin  matt  froBtlMdboaMioK.  WKknaMnrkBowkanml 
«■  toM  Aaa  that  wUA  aBsnad  to  perradamd  mom  tb»  vary  taiga  delagadaaa«ho'«ani 
liwiit.  ttaisneawaa  IbrihathBtta.  The lWH*WtW»  aw  glw  i  Wforta^lif  »•  rtit, 
aai  fct^Mgabte  pwaa  «f  MmbHu— | » 

'  IfWMT.  Jfiy  10b  UBS.  .] 

Ob  Mondftj,  the  ioth  Ifaf,  1858,  Kt  lU  Q'dd«k,  A.  Il«  th*  4d^(«t«  ta  Ak 
Sonthwn  CommeKul  ConTantioa  ■mmDlqd  is  thii  n^w  i^anboaM  «C  ^ 
llofctipmaryand  WaatFu{Bt%«ilfoiidCaBimT^  ' 

.  Afc  tha  hoar  of  IS,  IL,  Wib  L  Taictt  «a|Iaa  die  OoBTCBtiDB  to  mim,  tai 
■flflrintl  them  m  foUom; 

'  Jfif  CiMiNlryMWM  of  the  SwAt    At  tk«  reooMt  of  the  Uayor,  end  ia  behMU 
ol  ^  Ihypr  ead  tba  AuthoriUas  of  Utft  CAj  «f  )l<Mt|uatty,  I  bid  yon  vel- 


I  to  thia  <nty.  I  liATe  <l«aonuneted  vou  inj  eptutijiDtii  of  tbi;  Soutli, 
~~  joa  are  Boathem  men,  rcpreMutiug  a  8oii&«m  people,  ueeut^ldl  on 
BtoU,  Hid  fur  tlio  purpose,  atraBg«  to  tay,  of  eAmi^VoHilg,  hy  tti«  wii- 
i4f  j^oarnggtatioaa,  to  counterftc-t  the  onjoat  And  daleteriooa  U]ilu«nc«s«{ 
the  ■yitem  of  national  i(!;i;i.»UUoii  wMoh  bu  for  «.  half  a  ccalory  lenJeil  to  <*' 
|IHIM  JIHII  own  aeetion,  und  to  elevate  what  I  moat  call  *a  notit^ouulic  B«t.t 
of  lUk  Vtrenged  aud  dirided  land.  [Ap|)liuis&}  Aasembled  fur  the  purp< 
ef  l(H>ug  np  and  reiuvigorating  that  uommeiYie  which,  if  nut  cle^trujed,  f 
bew  ClMtly  erippW  by  a  diacriininating  ajrstcim  of  narigntiod  laws;  Mai 
hied  f^tbepnrpoee  of  itimiiUliiig  the  general  industry  of  the  Si>utb,  vrh 
kaslbr  jean  been  rich  enough  to  bear  almiMt  tntirely  the  burdens  nf 
Goverqment,  whetlter  in  itvt  or  b  p«aca,  while  yoo  have  eajoytid  bttt  lit" 
theJegialatire  faror  of  thia  Government.  I  watoome  yoa,  mj  eountrjuM.^ 
the  repraaentativea  of  a  p«t!pU  who  are  proud,  Mlf-reliant,  but  juat;  ever  L 
gardful  of  menin  et  tuum,  and  who  only  ask  to  be  p«riiiitted  t4)  enter  upon  111 

Seat  industrial  race  of  the  whole  world  untrammeled,  asking  no  favors,  an 
at  whioh  yuu  will  snatch  from  fortune  by  3-uur  wiadora,  voar  integrity,  bB 
yonr  energy.  I  must  bo  allowed,  at  least  on  my  own  behalf^  to  welcome  yoi 
too,  as  but  the  foreshadowing  of  that  far  more  important  body — important  1 
you  evidently  will  be — that,  if  injustice  and  wrong  shall  atill  continue  to  rv 
the  hour  and  councils  of  the  dominant  section  of  this  country,  moat,  ere  Ion 
aaaemble  upon  Southern  soil,  for  the  purpose  of  deviaing  some  meaaorea  I 
which  not  only  your  industrial,  but  your  sociid  and  your  political  relatiai 
^all  be  placea  upon  the  basis  of  an  independent  sovereignty,  which  wfll  hv 
within  itself  a  unity  of  climate,  a  unity  of  soil,  a  unity  of  production,  and 
nnity  of  social  relations — that  unity  which  alone  can  be  the  t>aais  of  a  taeeej 
All  and  permanent  government.     [Renewed  applause.] 

I  will  not  deUin  you  longer  by  any  crude  remarks  of  my  own.  Bat  ■ 
hare  received  through  the  Mayor  of  the  city,  a  dispatch  from  Mr.  De  Bow,  w 
was  the  I'resident  of  the  last  Commercial  Convention,  that  he  has  been  detoia 
by  sickness,  and  will  not,  therefore,  be  here  in  time  to  open  the  ConrentioD 
will  rec^uest  that  you  will  now,  by  some  motion,  proceed  to  a  temporary  * 
g^nization  of  the  Convention.  [The  honorable  gentleman  then  took  bia  • 
amid  continued  applause.] 

Mr.  Hdbbabd,  of  Alabama,  stated  that  he  had  been  instructed  by  tlie  Alaba 
delegation  to  move  that  Wm.  L.  Yancey  continue  to  preside  until  a  permaa 
orKauization  of  the  Convention. 

Mr.  Hubbard  put  the  motion  to  the  ConTention,  and  it  was  unasimoa 
agreed  to. 


UlTB  BOUlHSRJf  COtryXKTWK  A7  MOSTeOKKBT. 


an 


I 


I 


-On  niottQn  of  Mi    '  f  Alabama,  J.  E.  Burke,  of  the  D»ily  AdT«rti»cr, 

Montgomerj',  wm  n-.  —rteUity  pm  tnn.  of  th*  Coovcution. 

3Ir.  IIi'iiu.«iu>  riii:ivt'<i  uj:ii  iiio  rM|a-otivo  <l«legatioiia  ■iinouiic«  tn  llie  Cbnir 
two  of  tlioir  nriinber  to  net  at  n  OotiimiUe*<  of  Organizalluii  to  •clei't  the  p»nmi- 
nent  officer*  of  the  Convention.    The  motion  woe  agreed  to. 

The  Secretary  pro  trm.  callmj  the  roll  of  State*,  to  McertMD  thow  repre««Dtei! 
here,  and  the  following  re«|>ondedt 

Viririnia,  North  Carcilioa,  South  CaruIiDH,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabaiun,  Miwis- 
aip|ii,  Luuistano,  nod  Tennee^ee. 

It  W&3  stated  that  the  State  of  Texaa  wuuld  be  reproient«d. 

The  CiiAinUAS  aituoiincMt  lliu  rullu»iti^  iwrMJiia  a<  iboae  dwignstcd  for  tb* 
Coiuiiiittee  on  (.trganizatjou  t — S»iUh  Carolina-— A.  P.  Culliouii,  U  W.  Suralt; 
Jtittiitippi — Tho«.  li.  Dunn,  J.  B.  McHae;  Alahuiut — T.  B.  lielbeo,  Percy 
Walker;  /Vik/'       '•      li^anl.  W.  11.  Chaop :   c  t^liu  A  Sitole.  O.  A. 

Looliranc:  7-  P.  .Iain«,  J.  W.  Briil.'  rnu — Miiuns.*-!  ^^"hite, 

G.  W.  Mundiu  ,        .  ,     la — ,I»Mii»  r.  Wlilte,  Cliu.,.-  .  ..   nj;  Surth  ('aruUm^- 
J«a«e  IT.  LiitiiHity,  (only  one  <l'  'iiL) 

The  Ciij^iitMAX  announced  tlm  :ie  Cumuiiltee  desired  to  reUr«  far  tbe 

piirpoM  of  consultiug  and  outing,  Ibeio  were  committeo  roomc  prepared  for  that 
purpose. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Hi.'rharp,  t'     '^  '  '   \  reoeaaof  half  an  hoor,  nt 

12^  o'cluck,  in  order  to  allow  i  itet. 

At  about  ]  o'clock,  the  Convt,,;.  id  to  onler. 

The  GiiAiouAN  announced  thul  tli  1  for  the  re^intry  nf  name* 

uf  delegale<<  were  now  present,  and  >.  _  no  hod  not  re>jiMcrc<i  their 

.^pBce  could  now  do  «o. 
'^A  drlegato  asked  that  tlie  State  of  IMavar*  be  eali«d. 

Ur.  liMiHiBk,  of  Aln.,  auggestcd  tluit  the  Stato  of  Kanaas  b«  called.  [I^ngh- 
tw.l 

Ti.--  '■ 

thir 

M  ,  .         ''>«d  uiKin   U>e  Hob.  R.  R.  Rhett,  of  South 

Carolina,  to  addreai  ike  CoaraoUun,  wbieh  ««11  waa  r«-«Mli«ad  froai  all  part*  of  *  I 
Uijehfill. 

M      :      ,;-■:,'!■  .  '^  .    -  ,.     ;  ■-  .„  of 'I 

•p. 

an.! 


■>rc  might  be  difficulty  in  abowing  by  record 


riiii 


1  \    ^iiiii  it^'ii  II 


iiiiim      iiiiii    II 


Man, 

il*Dt. 


foil 


'i-t: 


IV,  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Organixalion,  mad«  tli* 


;  tee  on  Organiution  bare  the  honor  to  report  th«  following  named 


geuUuiiKu  lur  officer*  of  this  Convaution,  vie 

(<fS<mlh  Pnrollna. 


F<ir  pTf'riil-Tit- 

-A.  P.  CalhoiK 
:  t,.^|l„n.  \l 

Soi, 

\V.  S«M)p|.- 

T>.< 
*»».■ 

of  I. 


-I),  ii. 


.IMIDilIMB,     iiii.in,,."*     iFi'iiu 

McCormock  of  Florida. 
KirkwiKxi  of  South  Carolina,  J.  C.  •' 


.!  »f 
iiiia. 
lli»- 


Illai-knian 


L.  Tindal  of  MiiMiMippi,  .lohn  L.  M(i«.c<*  of  Teiiiiea*i<<;,  Uuberl 

-       ■  -■  ofAIab  " • 

a  B.  Todd  o"?  Florida 


Jone*  u{  \  iitfiiiia,  Tlieudorc  Ollanoe  i 


abaina,  0.  W.  Huuday  of  Louitiana, 


On  motion  of  Mr.  Jnitii  A.  Jono,  of  Georgia,  tb«  report  waa  auanlinooaly 
adopted. 

'    '^f  C.  M.  JACswiy,  of  Alabama,  the  Chairman  wa«  aulhuriaed  to 
iidltM  of  three  to  wait  upon  the  Preaidest  elect  and  oooducL  him 

"   .Uckison  of  .Alabama,  P.  IL  Colquitt 

ma,  aaid  mmmittM. 

r  formed  the  duly  oacigoed  tb«m,  and  conduptod  tbe  PtmI- 

hair. 


Tlio  rrMiilenI  wm  TM^tret)  trtttt  tAtMn  tad  uppUiiM,  and  tSiramtS  At 
ConT'iitioii  ««  fiillowi : 

(Jmtlnnrn:     Wlille  1  thank  yon  most  •iticrtcly  for  thr 
yon  huve  ojtifcrreil  upon  iin".  I  ftjipronoh  tlw-  i1(ili(v<  yo'i 
rao  with  fcrcot  ilinlruiil  in  my  <-m|>u.  i 
Vour  nnfMsctiiticius.     That  1h<>ri!  i«  im  ■ 
Ih.-      ■•     i         •'.     ,"  ■"      ■'•■  •-■ 
Sii. 

ImJ..)'      :        .-   '.   -      '         -■-      , 

eolUMtioTi  ot  noiii.h(*rn  xuoivy  "n<l  t»l«iit  nniiimily  aiw«nibied  io  the 
tiotix  i«-(ntlrl,  Jiy  tittrn-linnKC  «>f  lhi>i«|^ht  an<3  Sftilitiii-nl,  fffrrt  *  tukI  t>-vo!( 
by  '  ifinvnt  uf  the  South  Biid  giv 

tti ! 

Rhi 

•c-lu , 


rAr.pl. 
Ill  liefiMif 
'  ill  nLtni'.ki 
AJlliiii   ur  w 


i«u»<«.l     If  wn  C0T1 


But  w«  (iri-  nil  ngriculturnl  (icxipl* ;  wo  ire  <li 

owDer<1iiji  of  ilnvci  anj  the  workini;  of  tho 

ncvcrlhefuM,  it  proiiiio«i  an  indc|Wjidoncii  iu  ohuaclur  which  aiuii.ji  u^  i 

all  noople  n«  a  p<><.'uliar  rncx. 

Wohuve  now,  for  thf  II    '  "  '         '       '       "  "    "'      '' 

anJ  K  I'ciitiriKiii  |iii1iiiitii>ii  : 

iloup  into  tiic  inlorior.     \V     - 

^rcHt  i'nii»«'»  have  h.-en  {latiuntly  Init  unci 

tion  of  thia  (•ovnriiniant  Io  llm  prp»cnl  tii!  ^  <^A 

OaIIv.  nKriciilttirHlly,  anil  oouiin'rniitlly ;  ati4  iuWi  vi'uiui;  cttuw^  Ut(««l«ii  tti 

dMtilict.iiin  uf  the  »'>rinl   fithnn  i>r  ixir  a»i^ii<tv,      ll  n\»tt»t*  nnt  «lt*t  thcan* 

of  the  ftoiith  or  liov  "      '    .  " 

|iow«rful ,  hilt  if  *' 

nlrrady  poiif,  wo  Pm...-.  -  ,|.. .  ,,  .i  .. 

jot  of  iIk'  jifiwor  obtainrrl  hyoiirfo-- 

Uiw  Mioiivo  Dii|;ht  ho — lust  of  jxiw-i 

us.     Thv  i)la7<)hol()er  and  hU  «lnTea,  tLe  slavit  MLaLu  ami  '  KV ' 

tho  ohjrctM  of  th«;ip  ri'iiior»()li;««  liativd.     And  now  t)n"\  't  n 

having  alr«mly  lii«»ii  won,  and  that  tiinx  will  r. . 

tXT*.     'I'inin,  |,;Biirh'iiii.<n,  to  uii,  i»  vnl«inbl«.     !>■  t 

tH  on  fiir  an  tlic  ri?'' "■     '::->•■    -i-    ■. -r-    ■■  ..,,.,,,.,,,.•,,..!.. y 

tttry  ntoiii  of  our  i  >«!norii]  Gov>rtin>£i 

v«  roiut  r<<*po«t  •<>  I     _  .         1 

In  ooijcliuiiin,  I  liv|{  lenvi*  to  wiy  that  I  uliit!!  oinio  to  tin 
dMJra  than  tn  till  it  with  iin)>arti«lity,  and  1  throw  niyvcl: 
to  «xriisa  any  error*  I  may  commit.     [The  Preudnit  rtvuuiod  hx  (t-ut  auuj  cvi- 
tinned  applause] 

KULM  or  Tnr  noimjrnos. 

Mr.  BuRMCENRirxsR,  of  Louiaiiwa,  ■i|limltt«d  thu  following  a*  tha  ra!w  fortkc 
governiiiont  of  t.hia  Convention: 

liult  1.  Tliia  Convention  ahall  be  ffOTerusd  bj  tho  rules  of  the  Hbtwe  of  B» 


jgoTer; 

UnifeiJ 


rcsciiliitiveii  of  "     ■'  —  if  the  Cnifed  Stttlv*,  »o  far  aa  thnj  ore  BpnUe 

and  arc  uul  l>'  .  d. 

RnU  2.  All  1  1-  L. made  nnd  recorded,  and  si!  voles  t«)c«n  bjrStaUn 

and  each  8lat«  thall  cant  its  elciotorat  vote;  whi'n  nay  Stat«  i*  oqoatly  dirid«d, 
it*  d«le^'ation  uny  cant  one-half  of  the  Tute  each  way. 

The  »|ne*tion  X7ii«  9t«t«<l  to  be  upon  the  adnptiim  of  th-   ' 
taken,  tho  Chair  niiiioiiiioi-d  that  thry  werx  adwptiid.     S> 
quetttiv  aro«e  a«  to  the  effect  of  the  rulcd  adopted,  but  no  Jcliuitf  Btttuu  ij 
taken  I^y  the  Convention. 

MlltCCLUKIOVa. 

Mr.  CLAirro.v,  of  AUbama.  roovej  that  a  cowuilttwr  of  Uidm  b«  apnAliit«dla 


wait  upon  the 

to  oprti  the  p: 
the  retolutiou 


•1  requeBt  tbair  atlenoaDM  hir*  i 
prayer.    Afttr  waw  dlMnwiioii  { 


lOK  AT  tfOBrrooioarr. 


m, 


Habbi«,  of  Yirginia,  offere<l  t.h«  following  r«Eolittion : 
_^Jt«iolvfd,  Tliat  a  committee  of  tbrco  from  each  delegation  be  ■ppoint«d  by* 
tliBt  delegation  reEipectivelj,  to  report  buMocas  for  thu  Convention. 
Mr.  McMOAr,  of  I^oaisiana,  nioveJ  tlie  fulluwini;  o*  a  sobttituto: 
Jifsolvd,  Tfiat  A  C«mnult«e  on  A(;ricnll.ur<\  Cumniirrce,  and  Mumfactarea  b« 
ppoiutej,  to  be  comnoecd  of  on«  member  from  each  Stat«  here  r«preaented,  to  1 
1  »cl«-ct<;d  by  the  delegation  of  that  Sfnto, 

^teiolveil,  Tliat  a  Committee  on  Federal  Relationi  be  appointeil,  to  b«  o«m> 
'  of  one  ilflBtfate  from  eaeU  6Ut«  bero  represented,  to  be  veleoted  by  tb* 
legation  from  that  State. 
Mr.  M^Caa,  of  Alabama,  moved  to  lay  tha  »ub»titnto  upon  tbe  table. 
U|>un  tliia  qu««ti>in,  Mr.  lSRKCKtvNitii>ar.,  on   b«balf  of  ih6   LotitMana  delegft- 
lion,  called  (or  a  scale  rote ;  which  beiri^  InLva,  resalleJ  a«  folluwn; 

A,/rt — Vireinio,  IS;  Georgin,  10;   Nortli  CaroUo*.  10;  South  Carolina,  8; 
MiMi^ippi,  7  ;  Tenneasefi,  12;  and  Forido,  3 — OA. 
JV'ciy» — Louisiana — 0. 

Till'  DKitinii  til  lay  the  snbstitute  upon  the  table  waa  ai^reed  to. 
On  motion  nf  Mr.  BniDan,  of  Alabama,  the  CooTeatiun  took  a  receM  until ' 
4  o'clock,  V.  M. 


E\'ENINO  SESSION. 

Tlic  Convention  wob  enllAd  to  order  at  4  o'clock,  by  the  President.  Th* 
PrMident  aiinouii«ed,  aa  the  coriiinitteo  tv  invite  the  clergymen  of  tliit  city  t* 
open  t\\f  r<iiivt.ntion  with  prayer,  Mej»r«.  ('Union,  Ililliari),  and  Bels*r. 

The  pBr^iiiKST  called  upon  the  dele^jationn  for  the  name*  of  their  incmben  of'| 
tbe  Committee  on  Basinets,  whicii  was  announced  •»  folluwa: 
ooMMrrTEK  OK  ncnnrsM. 

Atabnmo — Mcmp*.  J.  W.  Portiii,  Colnmbna  Lee,  and  John  Cochran;  Flnrido 
John   Beard,  W.  H.  Chase,  and  D.  W.    Brevitrd;  South  Oiro/iiui— I»n»c  W, 
llavne,  A.  h.  Frederic,  and  Benj.  W.  Whaley;    \'~trginta — L   li  Harvey,  W. 
Ballard  IVe»ton,  and  Roger  A.  Prvor;   Gtorgin — D.  P.  Hill,  Albert  lukmar,  and^ 
H.  M.  Tift;  Mitnuippi — Campbell,  G.  M.  McKlrath,  nnd  J,  I..  TimUl;   LouiH>'\ 
ono — J.  D.  B,  Dc  Bow,  G.  W.  Munday,  and  .lohn  B.  Breckenridn" ;  T'rinemef— 
1{.  F.  Jumes,  J,  W.  Bridges,  and  John  I-  Motes;  Xotifi  Carolimi — .1    II.  Lindtay. 

Mr.  IlATNr,  of  South  Carolina,  offered  the  following  resolution: 

Retolntd,  Tliat  all  matters  brought  before  this  body  be  referroil  l<>  the  Com* 
mittec  un  ButiiieM. 

Mr.  IIiLLiAiu\  of  Alabama,  offered  the  following  oa  a  tub»tittite; 

littolvtd.  That  erenr  raaolntion  offered  in  this  Convention,  shall  be  referred 
to  Uie  ComiiiiMee  on  the  Busineta  of  the  CunveuUon,  before  tbo  rvsolution  ia 
ftoted  upon. 

Mr.  DcroKT,  o(  Florida,  moved  %n  amend  tbo  «abslilut«  by  inserting  nftfr  th« 
word  "referred"  the  words  "without  debate,"  .Uler  extended  ili^eiiwion,  oa 
motion  4ir  Mr.  Warkkx,  of  Sniilh  Car<ilin«,  the  substitute  and  amnitdmcDt  woa 
laid  uiHin  the  table,  by  the  following  vote: 

Yrat — North  Carolina,   lU;   South  Carolina,  8;   Georgia,  10;  AlabaCM,  9;, 
Mjaaitsippi,  7;  Tennessee,  \% — 66. 

Nay* — Vii-ginto,  IB;  Louisiana,  0;  Florida,  3 — 24. 

The  qiiu«ti.iii  ri'iniri'wl  Upon  the  adoption  of  tbe  original  resolution. 

Mr   Ihi'"M,  I'f  l'li<iida,  luovvd   tliat  tJie  resolution  be  amended  so  a*  to  ra--| 

itc  the  rcferunce  without  debate. 

I  motion  of  Mr.  Yamcst,  nf  Alabama,  the  amendment  woa  laid  apon  Ui«j 

At.  Hili.,  »r  Georgia,  mov*d  to  amend  th«  i  -ts  may  be 

"  to  the  eonimitlee^  and  not  tiiake  the  i 
Ou  motion  of  Mr.  YasicKr,  of  Alabama,  th«  atuuudui«nt  was  laid  tipun  Uie 
Uble. 
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Mr.  Pnvoit,  of  Virginia,  offered  the  following  as  a  substitute : 

Rnolved,  Tliat  every  resolution  offered  in  tliis  Conyention  shall,  before  its 

adoption,  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  BusinesSi 
After  dincuiMion,  on  motion  of  Pebct  Walkeb,  of  Alabama,  the  whole  subject 

was  laid  u]>on  the  table. 

TnR   AFRICAy   RLATS.TBASK 

Mr.  L.  W.  SpBATT,  of  South  Carolina,  from  the  committee  ordered  by  the  Ia*t 
Convention  "to  collect  facts  bearing  upon  the  re-opening  of  the  African  slave- 
trade^  to  be  presented  at  the  next  session  of  the  Convention,"  submitted  the 
following  report  upon  the  subject,  which  he  read  to  the  Convention : 

[For  the  repurt,  sec  the  leading  article  in  the  present  number  of  the  Review.] 

Mr.  PBTon,  of  Virginia,  stated  that,  although  a  member  of  the  committei 
from  whence  this  report  purports  to  come,  yet  he  had  not  vet  seen  fit,  nor  hat 
he  heard  any  of  it«  arguments  or  conclusions  uutil  it  was  read  to  the  Convention 
Ha,  therefore,  hoped  the  Convention  would  indulge  him  by  giving  lurn  an  op 
portunity  to  prepare,  and  present  to  the  Convention,  the  arguments  founde< 
upon  considorntioiiii  of  high  State  policy,  of  eminently  high  .Soulhem  policj 
wliich  siiould  furliiJ  this  Cunvcntiuii,  wh*iuh  purports  to  rupre^eni  the  interest 
of  the  South,  from  embarking  in  so  serious  an  enterprise  as  that  of  prodaiminf 
before  Cliristendom  that  they  now  intend  to  insist  upon  re-opening  the  trade  i 
African  slaves. 

Mr.  Yancey,  of  Alabama,  said  he,  also,  was  a  member  of  the  committee  fnn 
which  thi?  report  comen,  and,  from  circumstances  beyond  his  control,  he  had  nc 
seen  it.  liut  from  what  he  had  heard  of  it,  as  it  was  reaJ,  he  was  free  to  eoi 
fess  that  he  gave  it  his  most  hearty  concurrence.  There  might  be  some  thin( 
in  it  to  which  lie  could  not  give  Ins  assent  After  further  argument,  the  gei 
tleman  niuveil  that  the  report  be  laid  upon  the  table  and  printed. 

Mr.  RoiiERT  G.  Scott,  of  Virginia,  begged  the  Convention  to  pause  for  oi 
night,  at  least,  before  they  took  any  action  upon  it  in  any  way.  lie  moTi 
that  the  Convention  adjourn  till  to-morrow  morning  at  9  o'clock. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  I'kyob,  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Scott  withdrew  the  motion  ' 
adjourn. 

air.  PiivoR  addressed  the  Convention  at  some  length  against  the  report,  at 
in  favor  of  allowing  time  to  himself  and  others  to  vxnuiiue  the  report,  l>efo 
they  bIkuiM  ho  onlled  upon  to  vote.     In  eoiiclusioii,   he  reUiMved  the  motion 
adjourn  until  tci-niurrnw  niurniri^  iit  \)  oVloi'k. 

The  motion  ti>  inljuiifn  was  ai;roi'il  to,  and 

Till'  (VnviMiti'iii  aci'iTiliniily — ill  a  lew  niinutea  past  7  oVi(>ek — ailjourned  t 
to-morrow  murnimj  iit  1'  oVIook. 


SKOOXI)  DAY— MOll.NlXG  Sl^SlOX. 

Ti-KSi.AT,   Mav  11.  18.18. 

Tlic  Convention  waf*  culled  f o  order  by  the  President. 

Prnj-er  liy  Uev.  Mr.  Tiohenor,  of  tin-  I'inplii't  Cliiiirh,  Moufgomcry,  Alahan 

The  journal  of  3-e»torJay  was  road,  iind,  after  sundry   correotions,  was  t 
proved. 

Mr.  .lonx  A.  Jonks,  of  Georgiu,  moved  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  t 
second  rule  was  mUipted  on  yoatorday.     The  rule  is  as  follows : 

Huh',  'i..  All  mot  ions  shall  he  made  and  recorded,  and  all  votes  taken 
States,  and  eaoli  Stale  shall  oast  its  eleoloral  vote;  wlien  any  State  is  ei'^ua 
divided,  it->  doloLration  nia\'  cast  one-half  of  the  vote  each  way. 

The  motion  to  reconsider  wi«  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JoNi:s  then  moved  the  following  as  a  substitute: 

id  m« 
decided 
States." 

The  substitute  was  agreed  to  \iy  the  following  vote : 


"All  cniestions  snail  be  decided  by  a  i,f-r  caiiita  vote,  unless -ionie  round 
ber  shall  demand  a  scale  vote,  and  ttioii  tiie  question  shall  be  decidi 
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Fifa*— Virginia,  15;  North  Carolina,  10;  South  Carolina,  S;  Goorgi*,  10; 
Alabnina,  9:  MtMiaaippi,  7 ;  Teonetste,  12;  Florida,  8—74. 

JTays — Louiuana,  0. 

Mr.  Ri;rTiN,  of  Virginia,  from  the  committ««  appninteil  by  the  ln«t  CooTcn- 
t4on  In  prepurA  and  rwport  banint-M  for  tlie  action  of  tliia  C^ut'entlon,  read  a 
r«|i'    '  '    ''      -uodry  riwululioiis. 

~  to  llK'  proper  ilijpoaition  for  the  Convontion  lo  make 
of  11..  ........ .  -... ...;ionii,  they  were  referred  to  the  Ooniiaillee  oU  BiMJueMk 

WILLUM    WALKta  AMD  JOIUI  MirCUKU. 

M-  ''   T'  ^  ■: ••  "-'.nma,  aoid  that  it  was  «    "  '  ■  •' '•--'•  wia 

A  .1  ;.   Wnu    Walker,  ..f  \  t  in 

tLis  ..-J.     --   -..I s-.ii  cuclom,  upon  like  ■     .     :  J)mil 

the  following  n-soliition : 

"Jirtohrd,  Tiint  Oen.  William  Walker,  of  Ificaiagua,  he  invitad  to  a  seat 
upon  the  floor  of  Uiia  CoiivenUon." 

Mt.  W.  Ill' in,  of  South  Carolina,  mored  to  add  the  name  of  John  Mitchell,  the 
dix' '  '  li'ish  patriot. 

^i  .a>  uL-r«pi«il  the  amendment. 

Tlii:  ry.~iiluliori,  as  laoditied.  Wan  adopted. 

On  rnutinn  of  Mr.  Sukpherd,  the  Provident  of  the  C«iiv*fil5on  appointed  Meaif*. 
Shephwd,  of  Alabnma;  Warren,  of  South  Carolina;  and  Cha«e,  of  Florida,  a 
committee  of  throe  to  wait  upon  thote  ((eiitlemeu  and  acipuint  theni  with  the 
action  of  tho  C<.iuvention. 

A  few  mluntes  aubaequenlly,  Mr.  Warmex.  on  behalf  of  the  committee,  ap- 
peared, and  introduced  the  gentlemen  lo  the  Pre«id«iil  of  the  Convention,  who 
veleomed  them,  and  inrited  them  to  be  aeatcd  among  the  delegalea  to  the  Con> 
Tention. 

AraiCAV  gLAVK-TajlOK, 

The  PnGsiDCiTT  announced  the  biuincaa  first  in  order  before  Uie  Convention 
to  he  the  report  wbraitted  vceterdoy  by  Mr.  Sprnlt,  oflSouih  Carolina;  and 
that  upon  that  qiie«tioQ  Mr.  rryor,  of  Virginia,  wqj  entitled  to  the  lloor 

Mr.  TayoB  aaid,  tliat  nt  the  very  bei;inniDgof  !:'    '■    '•    i  ..  ..ii-..v^i 

to  iintft'iM  an  unatfecl«<ti  reluctance  thti!«  to  llinv 
beloro  a  body  cootaiiiiiig  ao  much  of  ubilitj',  tn       .       : 

tioo.  It  would  belter  become  his  invooipetency  rnllicr  to  »eek  ludruetivD  lr"U4 
others  her?,  than  to  preaume  to  iaitruct  or  attempt  to  in»truc-t  (brm.  But 
-  luft.  him  no  alternative  but  either  tu  ncipiii<sve   ii  'i' in 

uud  concluiiious  of  the  rejiort  hefoi<'  tliem,  or,  m  r  of 

ill  jMi44e*»,  to  pr<  '     '     -"■     ■  •'  '     V  tlmreiii  M"il"-'M.  .1,  imj  to 

:.:.-    .1   . ,  to  offer  t"  iL!uin'>»t»  by   wliieh  h«  ex- 

11     i'li-.-If  in  bi»  ■- ,  ,    -1'-     --  ..    I -,  .'rl. 

il  b«'cn  stmiowhot  cupnvat*d  with  the  |^>en- 

j<-.    There  wa»a  tone  uikI  xllituJeof  dt..  :.  iiial 

'.vui  ui:>l  mipulaive  spirit.     Itul   when  wu  ccime  giuvcJy   lo  pru- 

K'V,  h«  would  suliriiit  that  it  ia  dux  to  uurvelve*.  Lo  lh»  caiuo  we 
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would  be  impi»lled  by  every  eonsideration  of  relinrion  and  hTimanity  to  i 
it,  in  order  thnt  the  iicpro'cR  of  tlip  wilds'  of  Africa  might  be  enabled 
with  n^  tlie  h1e«*in{^  of  vhrirtianity  and  the  advantngeR  of  civilization. 

The  honorable  gentleman  from'  South  Carolina,  Mid  that  the  Soutl 
more  popiilntioii,  and,  for  that  object,  among  other^  he  proposed  th 
of  the  African  slare-tnide.  ITe  (Mr.  Spratt)  aaid  that  the  Siioutfa  wa 
increase  of  population  in  order  that  tlie  Snutli  could  compote  with  the 
the  race  of  political  power,  and  thereby  recover  the  equality  and  asi 
that  we  have  heretofore  pai>i>e»ied.  If 'that  ai^nment  was  good  for  a 
it  proved  that  the  South  should  import  not  negroes,  who  count  but  thi 
but  white  men,  who  count  five- fifths  in  the  representation;  otbera 
with  this  slave-trade,  the  North  would  have  the  advantage  over  th« 
the  proportion  of  five  to  three.    So  much  for  that. 

For  one,  he,  (Mr.  Pryor,)  was  opposed  to  any  more  population  in  t1 
Free  reiiuMican  government,  in  nis  judprment,,  was  incompatible  wit! 
population.  Kepublican  government  was  to-Jay  a  failure  in  the  Nortl: 
you  aninits  men  toprether,  they  become  aprarian,  their  individnalily  I 
hood  are  destroyed,  and  every  power,  physical  and  mental,  is  diree 
effort  to  clothe  and  feed  liimsetf  and  family.  The  hungry  man,  the  na! 
must  become  either  a  slave  or  a  demon.  And  among  the  causes  to  1 
Soutli  was  indebted  for  the  welfare,  strength,  and  power,  to  none  was  t 
more  indebted  than  to  its  .cpnrseness  of  population.  Merc  populatiuo 
an  element  of  real  social  and  ]>oIitica1  strength. 

It  was  argued  that  the  Soutli  wanted  marc  labor.  Is  the  South  in  i 
losing  the  numopoly  of  the  supply  of  cotton  and  the  other  scnii-tro] 
ducts  peculiar  to  slave  laborf  As  the  price  of  cotton  rise^  does  Uu 
for  it  decr.-as'c?  The  argument  of  the  report  wotiM  imply  that  unlea 
duction  of  cotton  waR  increa!<ed,  the  manufacturing  int-crc^its  of  the  w« 
and  will  Puek  a.  niipfily  elsewhere.  But  the  experiment  had  been  tried 
in  Algeria,  and  elKujv'lierc,  and  has  proved  a  most  signal  failure;  fo 
tlicy  might  compete  with  you  in  quantity  they  conld  not  in  quality,  , 
stat'cmonts  of  I>r.  Livingston,  who  had" thrown  down  the  cross  of  C 
token  up  the  black  flag  of  Abolition,  in  his  judgment,  for  fiibiilmis  •( 
and  extruordinary  adventures,  his  book  surpasses  the  exi>loit8  eT«i 
primitive  iraveloi"  ^bllld<■viIle.  Tlic  South  was  not  to  be  nfamied  by 
absurd  stutiMiienl ?.  Slie  now  hn«  the  nionopolv,  and  the  world  could  no' 
from  her.  He  (Mr.  Tryor)  would  iwsert  t\\<-  pn'positii'ii  that  the 
possible  niin:!inim  "f  lalii.r  <ru|'loyi-il  in  the  pnviluolioii  of  eoTti-n,  W) 
greiiteiit  iiiiixiiiiiini  "f  profit.  If  lliere  %viis  a  eoinpetilion  ln-ie  in  our 
the  ooiisutiijititm  of  the  raw  msitfrial,  it  wuiiM  lie  .litfi-reiit.  Kvcry  m 
South  is  Miiiply  anil  pnivlv  iiiteresteil  in  high  prioes  for  eotti>n,  not  lo 
Tlierrf(irr,  it  wii<  iiianifi-slly  to  their  interest  tliat  the  initiiinuin  supplj 
should  hf  eJiiployed  in  it«  prodiietinn  eonipalitile  with  the  existing  rel 
trade;  and  tliese  Vi-lations  are  not  likely  to  be  disturbed  by  o>>nipctiti« 
prodiietimi  uf  C"  it  ton  elsewhere.  The  evil,  iihove  all  t'tliei-s  which  ti 
»roilueiijjr  >itate.-  iif  this  Confederacy  have  to  ajipreheiid,  is  the  evil 
lundnnt  supply  of  eotton.  It  was  the  .laying  of  that  .-lirewd  old  woma 
Eli/.abflli,  \\]\'i,  (liiiugh  H  feninle,  had  the  spirit  of  n  king,  and  a  Kin| 
land,  that  ;in  un;;iivernalile  lien-it  should  be  stinted  in  his  provender, 
we  want  to  keep  u  eiirb  in  the  mouth  of  the  nianufaeturiiig  inlerei 
world,  we  iiiust  not  glut,  them  to  repletion. 

Cut  the  "ii'i'.'it  anrnnuTit  u]Min  whifli  the  srentleman  from  South 
(Mr.  Sprnit )  iilii-s,  ilie  ei-ntral  tlion'.;ht  of  his  r.|'ort.,  tlie  ha-is  idea  of  h 
is,  that  in  oi,l,.f  to  sii-cngiln-n  the  institution  of  slavery,  and  trive  it  per 
anil  stability,  you  inii't  eiilarire  it.' basis.  lie  nvuiiies  that  there  is  I 
while  eiti,;oiis  in  the  South  disloyal  to  the  institution  of  slavery.  Tl 
l)e  such,  ctiiiirrees  from  the  North,  o  part  of  that  u're^arinii  flock  wljo  I 
^orce,  been  driven  here  to  obtain  a  subsistence.  Hut  he  (Mr.  P.)  repud 
idea  that  there  was  any  lorge  class  of  citizens  in  the  S(>ulli  inimical ' 
stitutions.  lie  knew  that  among  the  non-slnveholders  of  Virginii^- 
net  so  much  about  the  other  States — there  were  some  of  the  stnunc 
uios',  invincible  champions  of  slavery.     As  to  enlarging  the  ba!>isof|] 
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»«»;  ^-'----^ i^jh  alr«»i3y.     "We  «ro  all  inl«re.ite<l  in    i"  omilj  »nj 

ve-                              )i  wiu  a  foul  lilwl  uiion  the  ciliict-tiiii  <j{  ■  '■•  thug  pn* 

3or  •-                      .   \  (iihI  SewarJ  bnve  Lcuii  averting  mi  t,  iluitlherB 

are  a  cIhm  oI  poDr  wtiitc  citiieiis  io  our  miJtt  inimieul  t<>  ■ :     If  tlia 

«bBr)t:c  bo  doiiikIcU  lo-day  for  lh«  citizens  of  Vititiiiia,  Ai:i  >    >  >  i  tlii<  oOivr 

StaU>9  to   rully  to  the  dureiice  of  li>«  i)uulli,  tJii>r«  woiilij  b«  nu  UH:r<runt  Uvurt 

excciit,  purhnpg,  ituiue  Vitiikei)  etnigree.     [An|>littii»'.1     Ha  miiitomlt^d  tlial  tlia 

c      f\  :•  _  I -.1 1/^.1 -    .   .  ■         -  ■  •  •  t  1-     


Sou 


LiiiiteJ  neo[il<<,  itiij  0yd  grf" 

'i|il<r.     Tlic  ccntlenmn  oasm 

J  uc  bo 


make  tu 
to  the  in-- 

,  1  K,-rAf# 


sill :    luvcry  uulesa  be  In;  f>coumnri!_. 

Iiiin  ail  Iriitli  vxilc,  to  whwiu  he  wn.<>  pruud  Lo  puy  lliv  Iriliuto  ii 
vlio  v»riout>c<]  the  oniue  of  our  inglitutiiiiit  long  before  lie  «c>^ 
tere«t,vil  in  it      [Renewed  n]i|iUu(>«.J 

Now  it  wiw  m^'emary  to  Uir  grpai  argtimeet  in  the  report,  thnt  Mie  jirie*  ofi-l 
oegroei)  Dhniild  Uimhj  r^Jiiced  tlmt  the  puucoBioii  of  nrcroca  »li<"  '  ':' '  i 

Ui«  means  nf  iIk-  |ioorcst  c)foiir  iio])ulation.    IIea»ki-<|   tlie  iiln: 

ver*'""   i> .;.!...  ii,,.  t ■>-iiion.     If  tlio  price  of  staves  be  i".-  - 

bii  iiged.     Tlic  ifeiitlcnmn   Troin  Soiitli  C;' 

t*-ii  ;  ..  .igea  would  liike  tlie  fieliis,  Biid  wlial  li' 

civil ueti  Ulack  woiiiU  itU^e  llieir  ]>liic<««  in  our  houiebuld.    In  Virxiiiia  IIit  |{re«t«<t' 

e«r»onf  ttwir  iloiin-'li"'  ■•conoiny  WM  Uint  lliere  w««  (in  excef*  rirhnn«il\oti1  Inbor. 

tfl!  

in 

Dli. 
Ill  _ 


'I  itiiaginc  the  absurd  f! 
'  ».    The  geriilctiiaD  al~ 
■  ii'.  Ml  >ii<' liiecliiiiiic  artf.      Now,    iim-i  -■!   mii. 
It  llie   ii[iiilii.le  of  the  civiliged  iiepr"  t<i  the  iii' 
tjni»e  urU  Were  repugnant  to  the  habitv  nnd  iinti 


As  a  gcooral  thin;;,  the  orgro  i«  not  ikillful  in  the  mc«haiiic  art  lint,  however  ■] 
that  may  he,  it  wat  not  for  our  interest  that  our  negroex  nhouM  b"  «■->  i'rrj|iloyeiL  < 

because  »uch  I'mployuicnt  would  imply  a  eertnin  dujfree  nl  i  iinil  • 

iuatruetion,  uik!  Kiv<'»  the  negro  au  opportunity  for  brn.  .:ion, 

ail'"'     '  'iiTi  of  discontent    The  field  is  thi' f  -'id. 

A'                               '.iiig  of  the  negro  Uie  meeliaiiiiV  :i  i- 

fll--        .- :  ..ie»t8    of    iJie   non-slA\  ■1.1,1. lini'    m:  ..._  ,uu- 

atitute  n  imfi"  portion  of  our  non-sl  .  i<<«,  ' 

Mr  iMr   IVViir)  ilitfcrcd  tt-itb  the-  Mr.  8pratt)»| 

in  '  <it  tbal  tlio  ditliuion  of  kluvciy  ^iiciigtiiiiicj  it  UiUumoq  u  not 

•ti  ',    on   the  controrv,   eoncviitmliuu  in   xlrHUclh.  It   was   not  tb« 


U'hile  !)• 
liinv  eon- 

1  •  »';.>ioui 

i  tha 

.,i:.ti. 


tipllili'll    I'l     I  i 

H<l<nirvd  tlit-  , 

f««»,  will,  i'!^:  ..: ._,  ....i ^. ,,.. 

odverfii  it  the  world  hiu  ever  pruiiijeo<l      llni 

MiM<JUi  I  .nm,  by  iiting  his  own  wunlii.  "by  di 

tlition  ortltittiy  \i>u  ^^(lakelled  it."  Look  at  ^liMouri,  wOkM. 
much  ilid'u'wl,  »t»l  Ui*ii  ni  South  Carolina,  i»hi're  it  i»  more  i" 
in  .1    '  ''ifederacy,  *ud  then  any  wher*-  H"' 

»ln 

!  .;.;..  i\.^  ,.........i„n  of  u,t.  j v...f  . 

ri.  .v.     I*  not  ; 

In  ..  ill,  under  iiii; 

g*mi  U>  th«  conimuiiilv,  roduce  lh«  pric«  of  tlie  alnvo  one-liutf  or  iniK-lUiril,  yua  ' 

ean  abtili'li  It  «lt'v;r"tfi<'r.     Will  vm  o<ift(>n  jOani^T"  of  the  Smiih  ciiiiMriit  to  •\ 

tin  ■.-.:.■ 

Ill 

Iv  rruu 
ala»«  pr 
IM  aV.ii- 


-Uliilloii    <if 


I 


lit  eolluu    ' 
itcd  t.t  (Jr.. 


aril  V   Miwr.-'iO'i  III  *.i(*v«TVf       II    li>*:  \  aiwc  .'i  »i«'.r  i.r  "'iii.  iimi  ii  ii-.i   i..ii*.i-.i   iiy 

tlie'intritducliuu  of  tiarea  from  Africa,  then  alavea  will  be  uo  mure  within  th«  1 


i 


^  VUVU    IrllC     Millie     UV     (kVllVU    Ua     I.II9     DVWIIU    kJWUMICl'U    h^uaivs  I  &II«K     ftUI 

I  act  of  bad  faith,  Jbr  ire  have  agreed  to  the  Constitution  of  this  count] 

long  aa  we  remain  in  the  Union  ire  Tnn»t  uphold  that  constitution.     I 
we  require  of  others  and  let  ua,  like  honorable  men,  do  the  Mine  I 
j  telres. 

J  Another  objection  to  the  acitation  of  this  subject  ir,  that  by  eommii 

■'  selves  to  this  policy  we  sserifice  our  friends  at  die  North,  and  the 

Democratic  party  in  the  North.  It  was  that  Democratic  partt  whiel 
an  amelioration  in  tlio  financial  system  of  this  Oovernniont ;  which 
the  country  from  the  oppression  of  a  national  bank;  which  has  eztc 
area  of  the  Union,  by  tlie  acquisition  of  Florida,  Texas,  and  C-Hlifor 
memories  of  that  party  appealed  to  his  heart  not  rudely  and  nithlesi 
rilice  it  Tlioi*o  are  iiieniDem  of  that  party  in  the  North  that  he  was  un 
consign  to  irretrievable  perdition  and  destruction,  by  imposing  apo 
test  tliey  cannot  lio  ex|>cctcd  to  stand.  He  would  rather,  in  an  excca 
rosity  and  nia{;naniniity,  sacrifice  some  of  his  own  feelings  and  rights 
sacritice  those;  wli<>  have  stood  bv  as  in  our  hour  of  need.  It  was  ut 
(MMaible  for  any  Northern  man,  liowever  fniUiful  to  the  interests  of  t! 

,  to  advocate  tlie  revival  of  the  African  slave-trade.    There  were  ei 

i  casei>,  anomalies  in  nature,  hunu  natura,  like  the  editor  of  the  Dov  I 

he  was  but  an  exception.  Tlie  ceotleman  from  Alabama  (Mr.  \  ai 
yesterday — whether  he  intended  it  as  a  compliment  or  a  reproach— 
the  national  Democratic  party  was  the  only  ligament  that  united  t 
and  South,  and  he  was  unwilling  to  sacrifice  it 

I  This  pio]io!iit.ion,  if  endorsed,  would  shock  the  moral  sentiment  of 

doni.     8on)e  mav  #ay  they  do  not  care  for  that;     But  we  of  the  80 
profess  to  be  chriiitians,  should  endeavor,  if  possible  without  sacrificii 
to  seek  rather  to  propitiate  the  moral  sentiment  of  Christendom, 
not  willing  to  throw  the  gauntlet  in  the  face  of  the  christian  world. 

'  very  much  governed  by  considerations  of  policy.    And  the  sentim«i 

chrMtian  world  was  gradually  coming  round  to  one  stand-point. 

Look  at  England  with  her  Coolies^  and  France  with  her  apprcntu 
dispatch  from  our  minister  in  France  shows  a  gradual  amelioration  in  1 
upon  this  subject     We  should  bide  our  time,  and  not,  by  this  pnbl 

.1  give  our  institution  an  irretrievable  recoil     Qmela  tun  mavere.-    Alk 

1^  ^  ^  along  smoothly. 

He  objected  to  the  introduction  of  a  horde  of  barbarians  from  Afri< 

■I  us.    Tliat  was  incompatible  with  the  present  status  of  slavery  here. 
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yonr  proposilion,  witb  yoar  preamble  and  resolution*,  sod  we  will  meet  you 
upon  it,  and  pitlier  ncquieace  nnii  go  with  you  heartily  nnd  zealously,  or  give 
our  reaitons  for  not  doing  «o. 

Mi°-  •loiiN  A.  Jones,  of  Ororcla.  Will  th«  gentltman  go,  go  now,  to-d«y,  for 
a  dixAnlutioii  or  tliu  L'niun  f     [AppUusv.] 

Mr  Pktor.  I  iini  nut  going  to  Uik«  a  potitioa  out«lde  of  lb«  Union  until  1 
cau  go  Tvith  n  iinitt'd  Soiitli,  Givo  me  a  case  of  oppreauon  and  tyranny  »nffi- 
cient  lujmtirv  a  dijisolution  of  the  IJniun,  and  give  me  a  united  8ouda,  and 
then  1  am  rifling  to  go  out  of  the  Uniuii.     [Applauso.] 

Mr.  JoN-ii«.  ir  the  gi>Dtl«iiiaa  waits  for  an  uodividcd  SuuUi  lie  nertif  will  g:o 
out  of  the  Union, 

Mr.  PaTojL     I  will  not  so  ■tigBmatizo  any  St«l«  or  any  clas^  of  mv  fcUow-citi- 
zeni,  by  bclirriifg  that  when  o  ca«e  arisM  euffici«nt  to  juttifr  a  dlasolutiou  of 
(he  Union,  any  Slot*  of  the  South  will  stand  bai-k.     In  no  ciisis  hu-  •''■•  "'i 
linion  e»er  b«?ii  recreant  to  her  duty.     W\\vn  the  ball  of  Uie  !!• 

set  iu  mulidd,  in  1774,  Virginia  was  nut  behind.     When  Jaokit 

to  send  the  fed<T«t  troops  tn  orush  put  8outb  Carolina,  Virginia  was  not  r«orv 
ant  to  her  doty.     [Apj)l»uD«.] 

But  reivilloui  ihut  tli«  first  onset,  in  cas<i  of  revolution,  Inu^t  ba  met  by  Vir- 
ginia; aud  ccntlemen  must  not  expect  nT  her  an  inordinate  euUiusiitsiii  that 

mftv  '     ■■■''  '■•     '' '  •■  •'  filiiated  au  she  is.     But  lake  tuy  w '  '■  •  ■'    '''--.'inia 

wil  niory  "f  heritlustriouf  hiToes,  B'l'  "ud 

po5i'  ,   ^  in  ihi;  annuls  of  our  cunnlry.      i  ,  n  o( 

the  !?uuth  was  th«  position  of  defence.  We  cl^im  nothini;  butour  ni;ht4,  nothing 
more  titan  our  forefathers  guaranteed  to  tia,  and,  m>  helj)  us  God,  V'ir^iiiio  wiu 
never  take  leas  thnn  ihnL     If  there  is  to  be  a  disseverance  ul  ! '  .   lal 

there  be  no  dissevtmncu  of  the  South.     Bvlieve  the  lM)rder  ^  nnd 

lorn'       "      ■  "if  fiiapipjon   li     -   '  ■    ■■-     ■  '        T     ■   ■  ''  -.rt 

for  ■  ,  no  that  V.  II, 

hei-r  ;  ■ ,  like  a  thm.  ii        .  i 

Mr.  Yakckv,  of  AUbaiim,  olitnined  the  Hour,  lir  said  tliat  ha  lia<i,  under 
the  circuins(jitic<<\  considered  it  advisable  to  prepare  a  repoit  embodying  hi* 
riewa,  which  he  would  nuVnnit  to  the  Convention. 

Mr.  V.  then  proceeded  to  read  kii  report,  which  oonoluded  with  Uie  follow- 
iog  reset u lion  : 

"JUtoIvfd,  That  the  lawa  of  Congresa  prohibiting  the  foreign  slave-trade 
ought  to  be  repealed." 

Mr.  V.  said  that  he  supposed  that  the  glat  of  the  remarVs  of  the  frentlrman 

from  Virc :'       V-   IVyor,)  was  to  be  found,  like  the  ImportJinl  f  ■-     '  .  '  .'ly's 

letter,  i»  '|>t-      Ue  «up|to«ed  tlii^  triiri  renoon  for  hia  c;  the 

Mbort  ti!' '  iiLee,  was  to  l»e  found  in  the  UH«>r  part  of  !        ,  .  the 

rapot  it  would  hare  upon  our  friends   at  the  North.     God  save  us  Irom  sucli  , 

^flfclid*.     Have  their  fiJelity  and  friendship  been  exhibited  in  the  recent  pa*- 

■M  of  titc  oonfcTonce  bill  concerning  Kansas  I 

Mr.  Pryor  ro»>.'  to  a  point  of  order,  that  the  conference  Kansas  bill  woi  nol 


I 


before  thr  C>>i'  •!;..iigh   In'  « 

Clar,  Davi^  n  Imvii  not-.. 

'jlii.   I'lii'-n   I  I  liul    it    u  ti 

to  1 

Ml    , 
refer  to  it  •!>  kuitUncu  iliut  »''■■ 
it     This  eternal  on'  "how  wri: 
our  ;>  '         '  ■•    I'oWBr.is  wiicio  « <■ 

del.  1 

chri 

haag(««u  rise  to  u  ili'ci  iiojimtiou  u|>on  ><>. 

this  Govvrnmi'ut  to  thit  day,  when  the  1n- 


rjtioii  tliat 

-  J   .'  in  reply 

■.L-.  bin,  bnt  mrroTr  to 
.  a.5  msde,  H 
ii  the  Noril 
igiii   to  be   fearh  «  «'  ii  i.cin  tn 


subterfuge  was  fonniL     No  matter  who  vol'-. i  lor  it  orijti.-r. 
aovcraiena  aud  do  not  bvlong  to  our  rsprescatatiTca.     No 


1  II. 


>\ 


.  of 

itive 
lire  tb« 


prescatatiTc 


man  adndred  the 


AmmSk 


^ 
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BltnoMontin-SoiiMi '" '  "-  i  i„....:, .>..,..  i..  ,i:.i .  „ „.  - 

tile  gflllnnt  and  >•]<" 

o^sndlslnvX.    liutl'  ^ 

deceived  by  the  political  nliiio«j>h"Tt!  m  V\  luliiiigUiii , 

thwr  ^'J■<•^  mid  Ibey  liavo  done  n  dt'i-d  wlilch  rvill  [i  ■ 

BouUk.     rA|i|ilAu*<!,]     But  be  ■ 

Norlli.     Tim  tonfi«renco  bill  ■» 

ib}il   '  "■    '■''**'  1    ijif  j-f.ji'irii  1    I 

oi  ■■   ri-vi'i»lrd,    vtnt 

fWi.,  .  ,         ■  ..       ,    iijHin   tlui  *i|iiu!' 

eipic,  Wftfl  bi-lievcd  to  h»Te  power  to  gwi-rp  nway  ertry  Noi' 
ftlid  it  won  iicvc'SBory  to  eonctxjt  »oiiio  ijion>!iirK  \n  Inki'  Tim  ■n-finf  • 
Tlii«  WHS  done  bj*  (in  indirect  a«knowl' 
priiiviptu,  wliicb  SoutliiTH  niuii  ii»  not  c! 
nnf     '     ''  ■'        '       ■ '     !  II    iK'tmicl; 

nil  :,'•  nnil  ir  ■ 

dri.  .  .  Ill,  wo  Inn- 

Ko'  .  nnd  left  to  tak' 

Km  hos  left  to  U».       '1  : 

Wh^ii  i{ti\  uiuiuuutal  influeiitri  wiia   luuud  t<> 
ii|i<iii  It  iiii'iLHuri^  wliii")!  wi*.  fiiiiilly  li<ipe<l  woul<l 

0111    ''      '  '     '"    alc'd   nl  lltiln. 

Ai>  till!  frtiil  < 

dii-.  i „ .     .....:.  duwn  oiij  ^. .,  I 

•r«  told  in   u  Houth«rD   (.'ouventiun^   reflect,   !< 
riglit,  u|M>n  tbe  etfect  It  will  huse  iipnii  our  > 
to  cive  nn  iip«>n,  iiiniilyi  rniiik  nvdwnl  of  oiirooi 
or  It  !•  to  drpt'nil  iiiM'n    n  iikti-  i«ibtrrfu((<»,  in  . 
lh«rc  are  A  b«lf  B  ■!  '   i   ii<nt  opinione,  tbi-n,   > 

Virgiiiin,  be  was  l<  now.     fApplauiM*.]     H 

save  tlic  Inion  iw  u.,  ,.,i...,-  ii'fl  il,  liut  not  tb"  l^i 

upon  iln  ruini<.  Tbe  Lfnion  of  "tirfntlicru  bin  ftln-iidy  l»c'  ■ 
(ion  nnd  fraud,  and  Ibc-re  wa»  no  drop  of  blood  in  bin  I 
reudy  to  ehcd  in  defend  of  Southern  ri|j;hu  aj^aiimt  tbat  Union.      [.A)>]<i 

lie  did  not  love  every  aection  of  bi»  cuiuitry  '•ipmlly.     A  innii  wbn  kn**  09 
Korih,  hoiitb,  liasl,  or  tVost,  but  uiv  for  the   I 
r«f»!ronei' to  tbe   ri^bu  of  tlie  people.     lJi»— ' 
tbo»o  ue»rt'»l  to  bun  ;  if  bo  bad  niiy   left,  then  n 
ho  wo*  direotcil  to  lure  an  binisrlf,  nnd  lie  would  Ir}   : 

lilm.     Wlien  jiidtivi'  i«  done  to  uuraelvv^  our  next  t-         

yri>  did  no  injii«lic4i  to  olJi«r». 

W  bat  Willi  I  Ik-  riii;i-iire  nromnjended  to  the  Conrantion  t     Tfie  repraJofc 
law  wblvb  di--  H  iba  luborof  thoSoutk      I 

here  who  doc  1  nentimeiill      In  there  a  VI > 

not  endorse  ilf      i  lo-  i.riMini  <iovi<rniiii.'nl'  Iiim  do  rii  '  ' 
Ui.     Till' t'oiistilulioM  dori)  nol  Knlb<iri/e  il.     ll  tay 
IttW  prohiliiliii^r  tli«  I'inigration  or  iiiip<iri"ii"ti   ■•! 
now  allow,  before  tbe  year  1808."    That 
ant«e  of  »l«very   and  the  alore-trade,   b.  ■ 
with  it  before  18()&     In  180"  a  law  wa«  |iH»ed  tbui  . 
be  imported  into  tbia  Union,  which  law  wiot  nnroni- 
Uon   o^Ain«t   tli«  South.     Tbe  South   wo*  ullowcd    a 
fifth*  <->(  their  slaves,   for  their  properly,   which   v 

M  the  Xoith  liAtI  no  reprss^ntative  i(!l..>v..,l  <.,r  il 

Tbi»  abolition  idea  wii»  not  a  iiovv 
for  thecoiierption  of  thnt  idea,  wliii'. 
frnalt  from  the  irreot  field  of  the  Freiieh    rt- tol'iiUon, 
had  run  into  what  w«  now  rail  red  r»>piibtirflni«r(i,   li 
•i^Uul  to  tliu  white  11; 
nutted  to  fiitber  aii^ 

no  oUier  Southern  ."■;.... ^i-ui.i    ;,u    iium-i   i-i,i,.,i-,,,   1,1,  „,„', 
1807  Uieao  idew  provailod  io  Virgiuin,  and  this  law  waa  i>a.  .•  tXe] 
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imporUtion  or  (Uvea  •  migdemeanor.     Wm  not  that  •  Tiolation  of  th«  apirit, 

letter  of  tli«  Constitution  t     Wlin*  ' •  ■•  'if  our  eqiin)''  •  ~':  ■  ■  r>i»l 

law  WAS  [lositeil,  prohibiting  lu  from  ixa|HM  lor,  wliilv  am 

loll  free  to  import  their*  I     A  prepoudemn  .  ^  pu  to  Hip   v,  "T  of 

the  Xottii  einigratitig  from  Europe,  while  our  iabor  was  not  to  be  inureaaed 
except  from  it4  natural  increase. 

The  gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  (Mr.  Spratt,)  in  hi*  report,  adroncea 
the  iJcn  that  if  slfivery  is  right,  everj  just  ineaauru  to  iU  fiirtiiHtii>n  iiiuot  iii«rTi- 
tably  l>e  ri|;ht.     If  it  w  rij;ht  that  «'  •  •    tioii  of  »I»V' i-    '    "  '  '\*q- 

raleil  in  the  coii.>titulioual   hacis  ol  ,  y,  it  is  ri  itlt 

ehould  teourc  and  cnlarire  its  bn-i-   •  luli  u,  it  ;  ...     .,  .iih 

to  enlarge  tt«  baiis  of  labor  by  •  {>•>.      Ihe  uuly 

difference  is,  that  the  one  labor     i  ition,  lU*  other 

under  the  hi^ad  of  tmniigration ;  Uic-  viiv  wa*  blavk  iubyr,  llic  other  wiw  white. 
The  law  of  1807  diAcriuiinatod  ngniust  Southern  labor,  and  in  faror  of  North* 
«rn  labor.  That  law  wa»  uuconvitutioual.  The  argument  woe  mode  bv  North- 
ern men,  that  when  thv  Cuii«titutiou  4nid  that  no  liiw  should  be  posovd  uf  the 
kind  before  1808,  it  followed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  (■<>"•"■■■—  iwl  i  he  right 
to  pajis  tlie  Inw  after  that  time.     But  it  is  a  principle  of  '  <,  that  ia 

cotiUrucin^r  tlio  uicami);|>  of  the  couttittttion,  you  shall  ui>t  my  of  it* 

plain  and  palpable  principles.  One  principle  of  the  CoualituLiun,  waa  the 
equality  in  Uie  Union  of  iioutbern  States  with  Northern  States;  which  equality 
thi«  law  di-atroyed. 

The  gentloraan  said  tliAt  he  held  in  his  hand  a  suggestion  from  a  friend  from 
Owr^ia.     "  If  it  i*  right  to  raise  slaves  for  sale,  is  it  not  ri|(ht  to  in"-'-'  ii-mi  I" 

"jirould  put  this  question  to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  (Mi.  i.ip- 

a  captain  from  New  Orleans  were  to  ask  tlie  gnnlleniiui  It  .  ;ii  if 

It  was  lawTuI  for  him  Lo  bnj  slaves  and  take  them  to  New  OrletinM.  The  au- 
•wor  would  be  that  it  was  lawful,  provided  he  did  not  buy  thi-ra  in  Cuba, 
Brazil,  or  Africa,  The  coptftin  would  a»k,  where  shall  I  buy  thcml  The 
genilcmiku,  notuateJ  by  that  principle  of  interest  which  jjroveriis  all  mankind, 
■would  nntiirally  tell  him  toVom.  •  '■:  ■  •  ■  '  •  '  '  •!%■  his  slaves  there.  Now, 
if  it  is  right  to  buy  slavi.x  in  \  >  to  New  <>rlciin\  why  ia 

it  not  right  to  buy  them  iu   (.'.     .  i.  and  onrry  them  there  I 

The  gentleman  will  ray  there  is  noiJiing  wmug  in  that  niurally,  hut.  he  would 
point  to  the  federal  statistics,  which  rtinT'iitiii.tti-  in  favor  of  Virginia  and 
against  Cuba.  Hra/.il,  nnd  Africa,  pre\  liii  from  buying  his  Maves 

whore  he  could  obtain  them  ebcap«st.  1ms  her  |>oculiar  notions  of 

free  trade,  and  at  onetime  her  Stui.-  i.n-ii.i  » uli  arms  in  support  of  her 
right  to  buy  sugar  in  CuIia  instead  of  Louisiana.  And  y>'t,  (he  is  now  eooi- 
[lelled  to  buy  slaves  iu  Virginia  instead  of  Cuba.  Brazil,  or  Africa. 

In  1807  the  slave-traile  was  declared  a  micdemoauor.  In  l.S'Jiiil  wa«dri'lare<l 
pirmoy.  And  yet  we  must  not  demand  the  repeal  of  these  discriminHting  laws 
for  fear  we  may  olTenil  our  Northern  allias,  and  perchnnce  dufcHt  sonic  aspirant 
for  the   I'rMidi'iicy.     The   gentleman   from    Virginia  refers  to  the  opinions  of 


•on  this  snliject — they   ar.- 
ivocat^sof  what  it   called    i 

-  ii  stftfcs  Bii-i  ^■■■•■•■1  ;r  t!i.. 

1' vil  rather  :  i 

I'lirenta  have  •  •    >  i  t..  ii 


'i' 


thsfe  that  <*»<|  hims«lf  should  be  dclhrotieJ  il  hf  i.'^...giii/tsl  Ali 
Now,  if  il  U  not  wrong  to  hold  slavre,   and  to  bov  them  nii.l 

right  in  inoralj.  and  under  the  Constitution  wli 

that  we  should  buy  them  in  whatever  place  w< 

not  wish  to  be  compelled  to  go  to   Virginia  ai.'.  .- 

when  hii  could  get  them  in  CnlHt  fi 

one-sixth  of  ihnt  »um. 

What  ba«  been  the  ctTeet  of  this 

labor  has  incienMil  from  one  million 

The  North  has  had  m 

the  llnm-igrnlion  ha'  . 
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ULTE  BOmiERN  COJfTKlmoiT  AT  MOirrtJOMEET. 

Alto  our  commoD  t«rritorVr  mi^  now  number  »ixttfn  States  to  ont  fSfttrti,  A 
the  great  leader  of  freeiiaildoQi  m  Uie  Sena^tc  of  the  Uoitetl  StAte«,  Uild  ua  I 
other  day  that  they  would  liHTc  sn'fieffru  St«te»  to  ourji/trrrt.  In  coQ£«(jve! 
of  tlies«  dijtencaiimtitig  ]aw»,  we  afe  {irohiLiit^  frcitti  I'lopitlatiag  tli«  territi 
of  tliU  cottiitTy,  thougli  it  belong  to  im  oJl  in  coTonion. 

It  wt»  avt  pro[>Oi»isd  to  re-««lablitli  the  elafe-trftdi!,  but  to  place  tbat  qn 
tion  wherA  iVvry  uth^t  qu^ttioB  of  trAdc  ihoulJ  be  placed,  gnbject  to  Ibe  pf 
ciples  of  euitply  and  demund.  It  wa»  Biiirply  jiropowd  to  wipe  out  from  < 
statute  bank*  the  mnrk  of  Cnin  wbich  bw  bt^pti  plftced  Qpon  uur  Itutitutic 
that  we  ttiny  dtAutl  in  this  Government  u  eqiialik 

Without  concluding,  the  Kentkmao  gave  way  to — 

Ur.  lli'tiHADb,  ot  Alabama ;  who  moted  th»t  the  ConVeation  take  a  jw 
unlill  4  u'cloL-li. 

The  mulioD  for  a  feccee  wai  agreed  to. 


I 


EVEKLSO  SESSION.  m 

Ak  4  n'tsloek  tbe  CocivcintioD  was  called  to  order  hy  tbe  Pretideni. 
Ht.  YAHCEt  resuinc^  bia  speed).     He  said  that,  in  tb«  cioraiDg,  bt;  had 
fined  Kitiinelf  tO  that  liiift  of  argUT&ent  that  be  coDaidered  as  ]iartieQJ.ar1y  at 
tcitiin  to  tbe  resolutiuD  embodied  in  the  r«|K>rl  be  had  hod  th«  bttnor  to  sw 
tu  1  lnj  L^MlTentiou. 

TbtTt;  were  differences  of  opinion  aniong  Southern  men  aa  to  wbelJiM 
tlave-lrHde  ought  to  be  r«-eetablj«1ied.  Uis  r««uliition  avoided  1hus«  A 
«uci!i  of  ojiiiiiou,  tiy  merely  proposinfr  to  repeal  the  difcriminatiug  law*  "9^ 
had  piuscd  againKt  the  g«utli.  Tbe  tlare-trnde  would  b«  left  where  iha  I 
BtilntiDii  hift  il,  to  bo  fr^verued  t>y  tlie  law  of  suppl}'  aod  denuiiid. 

The  i^eiitleDinn  from  Virginia  argued  that,  if  line  i!ave-trad€  win  r«-opl 
it  Wiiuld  depreeiate  the  jiri*e  of  our  present  »lave  labor,  iieprtciat«  the  |j|i 
land,  and  corae  in  coikflitt  with  tlie  luterMt  of  our  pour  whit«  populatias. 
ri3|ily  to  that,  he  would  iny,  that  if  that  was  true,  then  thuta  who  Und  oegnt 
laiiJ  to  tell,  and  were  interMted  in  keeping  up  higii  prioea,  would  not  ant 
in  this  trade,  and  the  poor  white  man  would  not  encoursj^e  it.  That  ml 
would  be  goTemcd  preci#ely  aa  the  horee,  mule,  torn,  aad  cotton  niark«( 
now  j^oVBrued:  by  llic  law  of  ftispply  and  dtmaiid.  But  it  was  a  cni:>t^keB 
to  aiipp<i<^e  that  tut  price  of  the  Ftrnve  would  be  depri^t-'inled,  for  tbcir  prit 
petide  upon  other  cfluae*-  But  the  gentleman  was  misiokcn  in  euppLtsiai 
It  wns  the  interest  of  Southern  planters  to  keep  wii  the  high  pri'.-es  of  « 
It  waa  llieir  interest  Lo  obtain  their  labor  olieaply,  bet'BUse  they  wniit  lo 
their  produce  cheaply.  It  in  the  price  of  their  pruduM  that  interesta 
Speeulatorn,  and  tno^^Q  who  want  to  wll  negroes,  want  to  ki>«p  up  tfaoi' 
Tbere  waa  no  danger  that  the  price  of  cottou  would  be  dDprecialed  ;  tnof 
produced  now  than  ever  before,  and  yet  cotton  raiaiog  was  never  befor** 
Stable. 

The  gentleman  argund  that  sparMncaa  of  populalion  waa  etrcngth.     Tbt 
ral  deduction  from  that  was,  thut  wc  should  ^o  to  work  and  ex[>ort  all  o 
groM,  except  the  BtnalteBt  pu«»ii>le  utimber,  and  aUo  our  whit«  men,  in  or 
make  the  uigheat  point  oftproiperity.     The  aigumctit  proved  itself  to 
iurd. 

The  gentUmaa  a1i!«  aays  that  the  lesa  w«  producei,  tbe  |^T«ater  tbe> 
Then  iiiiitead  of  pruducjug  four  miliioua  of  bugs  of  cotton,  which  we  m 
we  should  reduct'  the  production  to  ««y  one  bag. 

As  to  iim  reduction  in  the  value  of  land,  by  the  re-opening  of  the  tilaTe 
he  wooUl  n»k'  why  the  land  in  the  South,  though  tn  nt'h  and  fei'tjU  m 
the  world,  brought  l6«a  in  tlie  market  than  l\i^  oomparatively  oteriJeb 
Kew  England  aud  New  YorkF  It  was  t>ecanee  the  South  lacked  the  anj 
labor  necewary  to  cultirnte  her  land,  white  iu  the  North  Ui«i  land  ii 
enough  for  the  supply  of  Inbor. 

There  ia  uo  nmouDt  of  ingenious  reasoning,  no  atnptrap  of  won]#,  no  1 
labguagti,  that  can  do  away  with  the  great  lavv,  that  if  you  iii«reaae  the  i 
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r>f  »l»T«.o«rner«,  you  increase  «he  htais  of  tli*  inittitulion.  There  i»  no  Jenyinj 
that  there  i«  a  fir^e  (aiaiiciratin);  intrr«»t  in  Virginia  and  Kontackr,  ana 
Marylnnd  niij  Miwouri,  the  iniil*  of  which  we  »oe  in  H*nry  Wii  '  -  '^  t_ 
Cat«tii<<  M.  Clay,  and  Thnma*  II.  llenton.      \S'e  ih-cmI   tv  gtrerijitlicri  i' 

tiun ;  niitl  how   l«<ll«r  f«n  w*  do  Ihot  lh«M   by  chowliii;  the  tion-flu  , :  ,; 

«taM  of  «i»ir  ciliieni!  ihat  th«y  can  buy  n  iirKro  for  f  Wl,  which,  In  a  few  year*, 
by  hit  cans  and  inMruction.  will  bcwitne  worth  a  thoM»and  do1lar«t  Teach  tha 
poor  white  man,  who  caniint  now  buy  •  ni^pro,  that  by  this  intati*  h«  «aD  buy 
one,  you  tecure  hini  to  th«  int^reats  o'f  the  SuutU 

Bui  it  is  said  tons — rui  hnnnf  What  Kood  in  tbi^t  Tlie  Niirth  haii  th« 
p<*«er,  Bill)  ■will  not  repenl  tUntf  lawd.  ThnI  m  nn  rvnwin  why  we  diuuld  not 
rcciii.  >iiti(>tiii  should  tie  ncluntod  b}*  (he  game  Li^li  »euae  of  honor  hk  indi" 
Tiduals.  If  a  riian  s]>its  in  my  fnoe,  1  will  •trik«  him,  thotiiefa  be  may  ibraah 
me.  1  know  we  cannot  wrest  this  JuhIjcc  fniiu  the  dominant  North.  The* 
hare  fnt'l.ened  the  shackles  u|>uu  Uf,  and  will  not  loose  thern.  Uul  let  n*  ftana 
uji  and  resist  them  like  lueii.  If  lii*  priti<>iiilf'  of  siibmission  in  to  sway  tba] 
«oiiticils  of  the  South,  it  will   nut  ' "    '  '    l'<rr  will   be  fulfilled  the  boMt 

Reward,  Uiat  the  whole  American  -vould  soon  be  under  the  flag 

this  I'nion,  and  tlirre  w.^i  '  ■■■•'  '..■  ,j-,,.  .,  ,l.i'  foot  of  n  slavi'.  lie  is  a  ealia,., 
cool  man,  not  ^iven  to  :i  "|«eenlati>in,  but  be  'iMika-  tJJs  in  th«  futnrM 

«r  hiA  heart  m»  whnt   !.<  l       llr  t>».u]   this  when  |^o«ded    bv  his  tbiek* 

headed  BMociate,  Halo,  for  wtin^  for  the  iuerease  of  tlie  anny,  w^iioh  be  ex> 
peet<'d  to  eommand  biinself,  iu   166(1,  that  be  bad  not  designed  ua  tu  get  ■ 

glilM|i«C  of 

There  ure element*  entering  into  th«upiniiMisof  Keatleinen  upon  tiii*  <|ueatj'on 

Uikt  ought  not  to  eiil«T  here— elenii>nt«  of  natvv-l  •  -• ;..;...,  ..r  I'l-rnUia- 

dom,  ite.      I'nblic  fcMitiiiK'iil    ncinls  »o(ne  riprr-  1  liist] 

corrective  con  only  be  made  by  directing  i'       ,  ''■•■■  »ub- 

JKsU  Wv  ciui  Bgilute  our  wrongs;  we  have  no  rights  i  fear  to  aglt«M;  we  OMI 
agitate  our  iniuries;  we  have  no  farors  to  talk  uliout. 

We  mr*!  told  thnl  we  should  not  luvert  tli».'  nehte  of  the  South  ii|H>n  thu 
Will  the  gentlvnian  from  Virginia  say  what  is  tbe  issue  upon  which  tbo  Soul 
Bbould  ooiitt'jit  their  vight«t 

Mr.  I'bvoi:  Mild  h»  wns  iivt  willing  ti>  assert  the  rights  of  the  South  U|>on 
the  jiroponji l"i'  I"  Li,liiii[i  I'MiitiibuU  from  Afron  •<'■  Inn  •laves  of  id"  Ku,i>  .if 
DahotncY-  'i  ttlicV  Kr)>ul>lii'«n  1  .  installed  ii 

tire  ehair  ill  ■     ti.  aud  the  power  of  »'"■  m-nt  be  pal)  .  i 

tianil<s  wjienv^cr  lUe  n^viitleiilAn  CMi  satiMy  the  iulcUi^cuve  at  the  peuj.lv  ui  llie 
Snnth,  in  tiiitlieieiit  nuinlH-rs  to  ju.'lit\  the  inoveiiient,  then  hn  wiu  wlllini;  to 
make  the  Ifsue,  and  be  could  pledi^e  Virginin  not  to  be  iM-liiiiil    '  '   '  '1 

be  would  srtT  further,  thst  when  the  iMue  w«»  presented,  und  I 

that  a  iiiajoiity  even  uf  tbe   people  of  Alabama  were,  upon  u..,.  ..^     ■■^■ 

tion,  willing  tu  leave  Uie  L'mon,  ibcy  vf  Vii-glnU  Wuutd  be  ready  to  go  witb 
iheni.     [Applau»e.  ] 

Mr.  YiNCcr  said  he  was  uufi'igncdly  happy  that  be  hnd  been  able  to  dm' 
from  the  !»oiitl»-ni»n  from  Viririiiiii  •iinli  a  i1>.flnrftti<>ii.  'I'liin  niornini;  hi*  w»«  ft 
a  .Nin  mIoiio.     'V  1 

rr  1    tliot    til.- 

pt-..|.,i-  ..,   ..  ,  •  ;',,■  ..--.iijunuf  lb' 

<|eiiinn<l  sIm"  Ii,  It  Would   li«  one  o'  i 

injiisiite  i>   '  ur  in  our  national   b  . 

would  Im  one  link  mure  between  ,'^oul.heru  uieii^-ime  link  inure  ouapped 
twoen  S«»Htli«rn  men  Mid  Northern  m<-n. 

It  ill  folly  111  talk  jiboul  o  M  ■       I  "  '  'le 

«nlhu»i«sui  of  utir  people.     I 

t*'"  ~    '       ■        '~"'bM  IXiIinlr^  ,   (I'm    ll-K*.'i    li    wj.  11     n«iw  tiiiii*'    11.  kiLti    iiiMi 


t'n  what  be  had  said   lobe  tak<<u  n>  irnii- .Ki-i 'i.iiiti.-u  TI«i 

fully  anil  mrnotily  hu'snt  all  ho  bad  said.      He  b->  i- 

tent  niueli  and  ilea-plv,  Biid    believed    that    Ibe  reji  n 

btates  batl  «ff«etaaJlr  iuiat«keu  tbo  BiinOa  of  Ui«  pcupiq  wl  tiiu  ."^uuUi.  Ibe 
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LATs  sotrrasRif 


AT 


people  of  lliu  Son'"    '     '  ■'•'•■■• 

witu  tli«m,  Atul  «  I  lA 

Let  us  Uiok  no  mat* 

the  Suulit.     Are 
{Ktinll  httvi'  you  ['•    . 
••  your  fnlliviTs  di>l,  imU  uiij(<rK"i  '' 
Uiat  you  ami  your  j>i>«l<>ritv  uii»y  . 
atii  with  you;  if  ■_■  '.  I  am  nut  willi  yuiu     ^^Tli  ..i 

aUlilt   luUtl  Kllil   V"  iIllUAO.] 

Mr.  K.i»»ii;Nii  Kni......    ,  1    •  •  ;  ■    — i;- 1    .-•   — ,.i-. 

Mr.  YBiii'ty,  tlint  Vir^iuia  w 

thi«  i{UriLi<>n.     ]Ii<  dvclnrril    i 

in  VirKinin  dcsirrd  tu  retaiu  tbrir  ftUves  and  hut  lew  soM  tbaui,  vi 

eom|)«Tl«ii  l«_v  neccwity  to  do  go.     As  for  hliii»elt  he  wislivd   lhn»  nil 

th»t.  hi»d  l>eeii  ufild  out  of  Virginia  for  Uie  Iwl  lliirty  years,  nni ' 

were  \>»cV  In  lli«  8tat«  n^ain.     As  to  th«  report  of  the  cotiii 

|>o»«d  f'l  '■'  --.,..-   1  ,^-.     .— 

Mr.  I  I  nt  some  lAD)f^h  in  favor  of  the 

and  pin  ,         1^  of  tbo  «l»vi>-lr«d«'. 

Ml-.  K.  S.  N-'iiTT,  ol  .Alitbiuuk,  tbeli  oblj>iii«tl  the  floor,  hut  k-' 

Air.  TiKLbEit,  of  Alabniii*;  who  iiiovod  that  thv  further  coi  "f  tkt_ 

•(ibj«ct  bi'  jwBtpoti'd  until  to-morrow  morning,  at  9  o'clock. 

Tlic  tnotiuD  to  postpone  was  aereod  to. 

Sundry  r'-i--'   '  '  '  '     '         '     ' 

tion,  wi-ie  tl. 

nf  South  Cui.  ..:...,    :.........  1 .f  — .  — wl! 

day,  of  Lnuiiiiaua:  and  referred  to  the  Committ«c  ■ 

Ud  inotiou  of  Mr.  I'icniok,  of  Alabama,  at  a  few  i  > Torn  ' 

The  Oonveation  adjcmrncd  ttatil  (o-uiorruw  inorniug,  at  a  o'l-:"- !. 


TlimD  DAY— MORNING  SESSION. 

WFPnsoar,  Mmy  1^ 

[The  Coiivi.'iiliiKi  Hai*  called  to  on''  '    !■}•  the  rrt»idcnt. 

ll'raycr  by  this  Itev,  Mr.  IVin*,  ••  m  church,  of  ttiitdty 

T'    ■    I     •'■   ..-'.-.liiy  wusreu.. .,■..... -1. 

I,  rose  to  a  jierKinal  vaplaiinllon.     lie 
ol    ,  .   .    '■'  ""  •'lt•»r^'^?»tol•v  of  Mr.  Yiim-'V.  »■>  • 

uould  conitider  n  niiliicietit  enufo  fur  diHiiiiion,  had  b' 
not  mean  that  Virginia  would  over  abdicate  the  nf. 
own  position.     She,  and  ahc  alone,  tiiu.>t  be  the  jud^e  vi'  liiv 
quirM  h«r  to  vindicate  her  rights  and  redress  her  wronits. 
put  hor  honor  in  eoiiiinission,  or  awi-'   '    ■     , -i,.     i.   ..   ... 

tended  to  any  ye«terittty  was  that  li 

dertul;o  t(j  Inive  tlio  Union  withoiii  

OtI'  ri  State  iu^the  C'onfedcrney  from  !:tr. 

^,  .    uf  Oeoririo,  offered  reiMiIutiona,  v.    .    ,    .     .    r«fcrre<]  to  UmCmh! 

loittcu  uu  iiimiiieM  witlioiit  lM<iiii!  rend. 

Mr.  .loNtM,  of  Qeurjfia,  al«A  otfered  a  prvatiibl*  and  reaoIntuMi,  wUtjk  ««t 
referrod,  without  reaoiiig,  to  the  Coroinittue  on  Bufiueaii.     [Tli  "    ^-j 

forth  at  Icngtli  the  wrong*  inflicted  upou  tlio  South.]     liiv 
foil  owe 

Jietolvrd,  Tliat  We  recon»iu«nd  to  the  gorvroon  of  tha  SotiiS  it.   -t«u-«,  ct 

■neh  uf  tliciu  ax  think  with  us,  to  call  on  the  pi'onl..  i.l'  i\,.-\r  >  -ut^ 

lu  elect  delu^alea,  eoual  to  their  reprecentation  ><r» 

Uon  at             ,  on  the  first  Monday  in .  (^ 

prtMnt  crilicBl  positioo  of  the  South,  au<t  .  iki 

future,  and  to  eudearor  to  deviite,  if  poMi^ 

teeurily  and  equality  in  the  Union;  or,  faiiiug  in  uiai,  tv  g*  out  ol  iL 


I  nfr. 
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^obsemioiitlj-,  Mr.  P«rnR,  of  Virir'nU,  ino»«Nl  to  reonni'ler  the  role  by  vUeh 
th»t  resolution  win  ttferrttl  to  the  Du'ines*  Cunuoitt**. 

Tbfl  I'HK-Hi[i«.yT  dvoi<t«-<i  tlint  tlu-  iiiution  t«  r««<>tiridcr  could  not  be  mode  until 
lo-uiorrow,  l>ut  Mint  tlii>  (;eiiilrRiari  from  Virj^'nin  could  giv«  notice  of  hi»  inten- 
tion to  tiiak-'  siicli  ■  nu'tion  to  tiiorrow. 

iir.  Prtor  nppenlei]  from  the  dt^iininn  of  Ui«  Chuir. 

Tll«  qiie->ti<>ii  'Xiii  •tatvj  to  h«:  "H>h*il  th«  dtcUiott  of  the  Chftir  stand  M  tlt« 
judcTDeut  of  this  Couvenlion  I" 

Th«  question  li«ing  tnken  by  St«t<i,  re«iilt«d  U  follows: 

Vrat — GwMfiii,  10;  South  C«Polin«,  8;  North  CftrolinB,  10;  Mi<M(M!ppi,  7  ; 
LouiaJanR,  A ;  T^xnn,  4  ;  and  Alabauiit,  0 — M 

yayt — Virginia,  15;  T<nDesiW'e,  12;  and  FlorlMl^  8 — 80. 

Tti«  dfi'i!iioii  of  th«  Chair  wm  gu^laiaed. 

Mr.  I'avoii  announced  Uiat  t»»-inorrow  h<!  would  mov»  to  reconeiiicr. 

Mr.  Co<?iiKANK,  of  Alabama,  from  the  Coininittoe  of  ISuRincaa.  rt)r>ort«d  rtMolu- 
tions  recommending  nit;lit  soMions  of  the  Convention,  for  iJ>«cus«ton  only  ;  pro- 
viding for  a  regular  cak-udar  of  buttnesa  of  the  Convention;  and  callint;  iii>on 
delegates  for  contributioiia  of  two  dollars  each,  to  ]iay  the  priuting  and  other 
cxpeusM  of  the  Couveutioo. 

The  rexolutions  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BaKOKENsiuoc,  of  I^oui^iano,  from  the  same  committee,  maile  an  adverse 
report  n[»>n  certain  resolutiuun  i/tferotl  by  Mr.  Scott,  of  Alabama,  on  ye»tiTday, 
in  relation  to  the  cncounigeoitint  of  S(iulht.'ru  uiunufacliiiM  and  steaiii  navii;H- 
tion;  also,  in  fax'or  of  some  resolutions  offered  by  the  Mimo  geutleinnu,  giving 
the  thanki  of  this  Convention  to  lion.  Win.  iWlard  rrc-toii.  of  Virginia,  for 
bia  efTorte  for  the  promotion  of  Southern  Interettai 

The  rejKirt  was  received  and  adojiled. 

Mr.  1>E  H<>w,  of  Luuiniana,  presented  lo  the  Oobvention  a  letter  from  Iloti.  W. 
W.  Boyce,  of  South  Carolina,  apiM:)iDted  at  the  last  «cMiou  of  the  CunveiUion 
ti|K>n  a  committee  upon  the  suiiject  of  direct  taxation,  contjuuing  hit  riewa 
upon  the  subject 

U(Hm  motion  of  Mr.  Htuiarp  of  Alabanilt,  the  letter  wa«  receivf?.],  laid  upon 
the  table,  and  ordered  to  he  printed. 

The  Convcnliofi  resnuied  the  couaideration  of  the  eubjeet  of  the  re-^tpeninr  of 
the  African  slave-trade. 

Mr.  RoDL-RT  1^.  S»>TT,  of  AUbatDa,  wa«  entitled  to  the  lloor.  He  commenced 
by  giving  notice  that,  at  the  proper  time,  he  would  move,  b«  a  •nhatitute  for 
the  resobitioim  ri>|>orted  frv>m  the  Committee  by  Mr.  Spratt  of  i^outh  Carolina, 
the  fi»llowiiig  resolution,  which  embodied  his  view*,  though  it  waa  drawn  up 
by  a  gentleman  from  Georgia. 

" Krinttiiril  That  it  it  inexpedient  for  thi»  Convention  to  take  any  aetjoa 
upon   the   «ulijcc(.   of  re-";  foreign    African   slanrc-tradc,  «lUi«r  by 

recommending  a  repeal  of  ■  -  laws,  or  otherwise." 

Mr.  a  .:i    ■    '  ;  .  Uka  hii 

of  the  grn  i   <livid««  tir 

aeueeofKi' ■•■    •■■■  ''■•*  '' 

ll<lji>urnirig   la«l   evening,    i 

would  be  very  (liferent  ' 

night  of  calm  rwflection  an 

natter,  had  unght  him  ii 

ahouM  bi'  said  iu  the  spirit  '>l  p 

to  heal  th<<   wounds  wriich  the   ; 

can-  ••■•'-  '^  ■•■'''      »'■  >     1  '' 

vor\ 

It  « 

«lub,  to  diKouw  iiucMtioui)  tliat  our  conMituonoie'i 

The  people  uf  Monroe  county  nrvcr  would  havi- 

to  strike  down  our  frieniU  who,  through  gtiod  aa<l«:vtl  rtpuit,  havettooj  up  fur 

9ar  lutcrestA  and  HghtA 


,iy 


^lon 

nd 

"■  by 

now 

One 


I'll,  of  rf  rii-<«lhg  liiv  whole  jcround  of  thia 
il  wlmt  h*  »li<>iil.|  uny  (.1  the  I^MiTciition 

.       ■         "  :.,.d 
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He  referred  to  the  fact  that  ten  jenrt  ngo,  Virginiii,  xi"  ■ 
lost  all  her  import  trade,  anil  a  portion  of  her  export  f  i ; 
inovement  fm"  a  SoDtlierti  Com  n^roial  CouTention,  to  ■!■  . 
that  trade  would  l>€  restcced.     He  said  that  many  vttv  m.  ; 
Lad  been  r<>coininenilrd  by  tlie  couvenlirtn»  whioti   liri]   ;>> 
South  needed  unity  and  etrenjitli  for  ISfiO,  when  "i  r    .  l--  - 
would  triiiroph  bv  putting  in  power  Seward  and  hi-  il.IImw. 
ready  for  himi     [Criea  of  "  Yes."] 

Mr.  IIi.-Bu.\Bii,  of  Alabama.     As  ready  aa  we  ever  will  be. 

Mr.  Scc>TT.     And  the  honored   old  State  of  Virginia  n>    " 
other  State  in  the  Soiitli.     He  wanted  the  South  to  < 
complaint  and  re«iotanee  sotaething  that  would  not  divi 
glie  could  stauil  utiiled  btfore  thi-  wo.rld.     He  did  not  ■ 
be  ba.sed  upon  mere  side  issues  like  Ihig  of  the  African  ^^. 
dollars  and  cents,  but  upon  a  Kreal  question  of  principle. 

Mr.  Yascct,  of  Alabama,  said  h«  had  no  dusire  to  make  this  questioa  an  ia 
of  disunion. 

Mr.  SooTT  replied  that  the  gentleman  had  said  b*  would  argoe  tliisaai 
evidence  of  the  wrongs  done  the  South.     As  for  himself  he  tf.     - '  ■  "    fo  tr4 
other  irroundB,  and  good  grouuds,  upon  which  the  South  v..'  ^h1,  i 

be  depre'.'oted  the   ruining  thi»  qucMion,  in  rea;ard  to  which    . 
man  could  see  that  there  wao  a  diri»ion.     He  implored  the  Convei>  h 

before  tlioy  perilled  the  cause  of  the  .South  by  takini;  one  fijrt'ier  » 

matter,  when  the  gentleman  from  Alabama,  (Mr.  Yancej',)  whoargutsi  Ui«  lai 
ter  so  ably,  acknowledges  that  be  does  Dot  expect  to  succeed.  It  was  ni 
eighteen  months  since  this  question  had  been  agitated,  and   nut   "  i| 

meeting  of  the  people  of  the  South  had  endorsed  it;  not  one  8tat<:  il 

through  her  legislature  had  taken  any  acUou  upon  the  aubject,  i  \ 
Carolina. 

Mr.  Hatxe,  of  South  Carolina,  said  that,  in  relation  to  what  South  I 
had  done,  he  would  state  that  the  Goveruor  of  that  St-ate  had  called  the  W 
tion  of  the  Legislature  to  tliis  matter  at  the  seecioo  before  the  lost ;  ■  commie 
had  beeu  raised  to  report  at  the  last  seasion ;  majority  and  minority  mpd 
had  been  made,  which  wero  latid  upon  the  table,  and  had  never  beea  taken  j 
for  eonsiderafion. 

Mr.  Scott  said  thai  there  had  beoa  nothing  done  bv  the  Stai«s,  u  6ti 
the  matter,  nur  by  the  people  of  the  States,     lie  relerred  to  the  hrinijinfl'  I 
late  aettlemeot  of  the  Kannas  question  into  this  dismusion.     FI> 
gentleman  from  Alabama,  (Mr.  Vanuey,)  in  the  heat  and  ar<lor  vi  •  ■    u 

done  great  iinusticc  to  those  of  the  South  and  our  frii^nds  of  the  Nortii 
voted  fur  it,  by  condemning  their  action  without  allowing  tliem  acha 
hcnnl.     He  had  no  wish  to  condemn  unheard,  such   friends   of  the 
Buchsnon,  Dickinson,  Toucey,  Bright.  Fitch,  and  Bigler,  who  had 
political  honor  and  advauoeiocQt  to  uphold  the  rights  of  tlie  Sontli. 

Even  old  Virgiuia  wo*  suspected.     The  gi-ntlemau  proceeded  at  somi 

Etc  defend  Virgiuia,  and  referred  U>  her  action  in  ]83'2,  when,  though  ah«  f 
Bouth  Carolina  wrong,    Virginia  was  the  only  State  of  the  Staith  that  trrt 
her  OS  a  nation;  and  that  the  only  vote  given  ia  ttie  Senate  ugaiust  thuf^ 
bill  asked  by  Jackson,  was  given  by  John  Tyler,  of  Virgiuia.                  ^H 
Mr.  Vanget.     And  Virginia  has  repudiated  .lohn  TyW  ever  «iao<k     ^^| 
Mr.  Scott.     She  has  taken  him  again  to  her  bosoni,  and  hois  uow  oonP 
most  hoiioreil  and  chcriahod  sons.     Three  days  after  he  gave  the  vole  ag« 
that  force  bill,  Viririnin  oloctod  him  to  the  United  State*  Senate.     He  i 
to  the  action  of  Virgiuia  in  refusing  to  let  the  federal  truopa  cross  thai 
go  to  South  Carolina. 
The  gentleman  then  proceeded  to  reply  to  the  argutn. 
the  laws  prohibiting  tno  Afiican  slave-trade  were  uri' 
tended  that  the  power  granted  to  Congress  to  regulate  vmi^ 
tiHtinns,  gave  ihcm  power  to  regulate  the  Afi-ican  slave  tiH', 
In  the  Constitution  referred  to  by  Mr.  Yancey,  merely  re.-i- 
eserci:)ing  that  power  Wore  1808,  axpresaly  conceding  to  Oougreqs  tli«  |n 
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to  do  (o  after  that  time.    Snob  hnd  been  the  opinion  of  tbe  friimcr*  of  tb« 
Conttitutiun ;  such  tbe  opinion  of  Jefferson,  Ms'iiKon,  and  Monroe,  anJ  aW  nt  i 
John  C.  Cnlliottn,  who  wnB  a  miTiihur  of  Mnnroc'*  Cabinet  wbeu  the  act  of  1820/ 
Vfto  pauicd,  declaring  the  Blare-tru''  '    '       °wicy. 

Mr.  HiLUARD,  of  Alabama,  proi<<  :  IreM  the  Coaveutiun  agaiuot  tba-, 

reports  and  the  qncAtion  which  hi:  ..■.., ,  eil  had  been  most  iimpporluncly  j 

broiiiflit  forward.     He  had  ntver  yet  coimHelled  llio  South  to  yii'ld  Huy  of  herj 
rtghtii  or  BBorifiue  her  honor,   nor  to  count  the  cuat  of  mainlainiii|{  hvr  honor j 
and  her  integrity.     But  he  did  not  think  that  tbe  South  now  bWd  any  very, 
degraded  or  inferior  position  in  tbe  General  Ciovtimnieut.     He  emiaidered  lliftj 
South  to-day  ti»  the  peer  of  the  Xorlh  in  all  that  constitute!*  the  eleuivnta  of  sj 
great  State.     He  waa  uut  [verpared  to  go  for  a  dissulutiuii  now  upon  rxittina 
cauaes,  and  upon  mere  abstractions  and  rjucBtions  of  doubtful  poliry.     He  ha-] 
lieved  that  the  time  had  couie,  however,  when  the  South  mu?l  ti-^ift  nil  a^)^e«>1 
aion  upon  her  institutions,  or  give  Ihetn  up;  and  he  believed  that  »he  would  doj 
•o.     He  believed  when  there  ahould  be  made  or  attempted  a  palpable  infriugo-i 
ment  of  the  rights  of  the  South,  the  would  be  united  in  her  reaisionce.     He  ad* 
mitted  that  there  had  been  improper  lesfislation,  and  that  South  Carolina  waa^ 
ri>rhl  in  the  stand  she  took,  and  he  believed  she  had  broUi;ht  the  Qeneral  liov»j 
eruraont  back  again  to  the  ri^ht  track  ;  and  he  preferred  today,  if  we  could 
bring  the  tjovermneiit  to  the  right  trauk,  and  preserve  thciutegrity  of  the  Coa- 
atitution,  to  reinain  in  the  LInion,  and  preserve  our  rights  there.     He  thought 
tho  present  indication*  were  »uch  v^  to  lead  U5  to  believe  that  such  will  be  thf 
CMC.      He  ntluiled  to  (he  dcci.Mon  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Drod  Scott  caa4 
— to  the  known  opinions  of  the  present  Chief  Magiiitrate  m  evidence.     And  bel 
oaid  that  he  believvd  if  the  cose  should  be  carried  to  the  Supreme  Court,  thM 
decision  would  be  that  alaveholder*  have  the  ooni»tifuliniiai  rii,'ht  to  jh     " '  U 

any  .Stale  in  this  Union  with  hie  alavei^     He  thought  the  nr<>crc8s  <' 
eniment  wa*  onward  in  the  right  direction  and  not  bHckwaril     \L   ....-;.,.litj 
there  would  be  a  disposition  on  the  part  oCtlie  North  now  to  yield  us  all  ouH 
righla.     And  be  was  not  for  disunion  upon  the  present  issue*  willi  the  Fede 
Government. 

The  true  conservative  position  of  tbe  South  now  is,  to  admit  everything  wfl, 
have  cmoeded  in  the  constitution,  but  insist  upon  every  right  that  the  CotisU* 
tutiuD  guarantees  to  us.     Lcgialatlou  in   rngard  to  the  Afrii'iiu  aUvo  lra>Ie  liol] 
been  conci/Jed  iu  the   Conititution.     The  oidy  rclrii'lion   upon   that   powen 
wa«,  that  it  should  nut  be  exercised  by  Cungrcas  before  1  snH.     llo  read  vilrnettj 
from  Klliott's  Debates  to  show  that  the   frauiers  of  the  (>>n.iUtuli<in,  .Mr.  Maiii-] 
»n  among  the  number,  were  clearly  of  the  opinion  that  iho  Constitution,  b] 
B«  elausi' conferring  upon  Congress  power  to  regulate  foreiirn  commerce,  gav4 
to  Congrcj«  power  to  pass  laws  for  the  pruhibition  uf  the  African  slave-trade. 

At  a  few  minuter  post  one  o'clock  the  genLlemaa  gave  way  to 

iit.  LAPriLKT,  of  Alabama,  u|>on  whose  motion 

The  Conveoliou  took  a  recess  until  four  o'clock. 


EVENING  SESSION. 

Tbe  Convention  was  called  to  order  at  fonr  oVb»ck  by  the  Prf>*!di 
Mr.  HiiUAiui  resumed  his  speech.     He  proceeded  t*  read  furti 
Elliot'ii  |K'J>«tes  »howinff  the  opinions  of  Um  frnini«r«  nf  thr  ' 

r^\  -.-^  to  plus  hi '^ 

Jl  ><  were  co; 

tl,..>   , ..,.-.      .  ■■   I 

conxiilercd  tho^o  laws  r 
As  to  tlie  expediency 
Carntnia  (Mr.  Spratt)  upnti  thn  f^iti^lioii  ul  re.u|i7t>tiig  Liie  Alrii-an 
be  thought   it  wa»  not  f'(p«'(1irrif   «»  thi«  time  l<i  tt^k  (>>ii?f-"*»  "»  i 
laws.     The  South  bas  •■.. 
tba  Korth.     Ho  htmscll 
of  slavary  in  Congress,  li' 


lr..|il    '^OUtb 


J4ku^u   Ik   i^i;uiu    icuu    ku 
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b«for«  the  Con ren  lion,  if  tdoptcd,  woold  b«  lui  inriution  to  «ver«  (kiittie,  to 

•»*ry  one  opivosed  to  the  inntitutiona  of  t!-     ^ '■   *-  ...-:•-...  -  :.i   ,  firm  to 

OTerthrowing  those  iri'^titutipnti.     lie  \rii-  I  icy  here 

which  !u  moat  cAntcH  ndvocntea  ndiiiit  to  , 

fint  eu[ipu»«  it  Was  nraclicn'bleto  re-opeo  Uie  At'rican  elttw-tnido,  what  vcialj 
b«  the  result  here  in  tlii?  South?  If  waiild  in&ke  the  Snnthern  ?!nt.'»  ihf  unyit 
slBTe-uisrkct  of  th>;  world,  and  would  iiitrodoce  h.  ■  irba- 

riftnc,  whom  tho  gctitlemnn  from  South  Carolina,  (Mr.  '  ■>rt, 

ehamctei'izej  M  dcvil»,  whu  have  no  knowledge  of  1-'  '  ' 

be  1111  wine  to  iiitrcKliive  thejo  wild  barl>«ri<ui«  in  our 

themselfiw  l>c  iK'iu-tiHod  hv  hfl""  liron.rlir  in  eontjict  

ChrLttiftu  civili/Jition  the  wotl  v.     It  would  hi 

Botith  %  teeming  iH>pulation  of  ^  ia  such  number^ 

renew  here  the  K-euesof  St.  Duiuiii^jo  sini  HaytL 

Be  thought  that  there  were  Mavfs  enough  her«  now  in  proportion  to  the 
vhite  populaiioo,  and  the  black  race  iaortose  DatoroUj'  Car  more  rapidly  ttion 
the  while  man. 

Another  objection  he  had  to  the  re-opening  of  the  African  dare-trade,  eren 
If  it  were  practicable,  wns  that  it  would  depreciate  the  value  ul'  coUon.    In- 
crease the  meant  of  producing  cotton,  and  increase  the  supplv,  and    \'>yi  ri-o- 
BAlily  must  depreciate  the  price  of  cotton.     Any  thing  auevtii<K  lb- 
euppiy  of  cotton  prodnced  a  correeponding  effect  upon  it*  prioK  in  t'l- 
of  tne  world.    Tne  recent  overflow  of  the  cott«jn  neldt  ah' 
Talley  of  the  Miseimppi,  had  rnit-ed  the  price  of  cotton  in  ' 
chant  princes  of   Florence  hnd    diseoverei]  that  by  liiniti/^ 
tliov  could  incrcMe  the  price  ;  that  they  could  oven  bum  t-i 
and  then  »ell  the  remaining  half  fur  more  than  tlicy  couli 
the  whole.     Increiise  the  oupply  of  cotton  to  the  extent  conten: 
meakore,  and  inilead  of  beini^  king',  as  it  is  now  called,  ooltun  %■•.< 
in  the  markets  of  the  world  for  any  price  that  purehasere  might  sec  iSil  Lai 
for  it. 

He  had  no  desire  to  outrage  the  tnorQl  lentiment  of  Chri-'  ■ 
praoticability.     While  he  would  not  yield  up  ofie  right  the 

uomand  of  Cliriutoudotn,  ho  still  had  gre«t.  rcs|iccl  for  the  uj, 

tian  world.     He  would  not  outrage  it,  but  would  rather  seek  to  obtn 

Cort  and  approval.     And   from  recent  indications  in  Eni;laiid  and   I 
eliere<l  a  clinnge  wns  being^  wrought  in  the  upitiion  of  the  civilised 
relation  to  this  i|n(stioa  of  slavery.     Even  in  this  conntrj-  a  great 
going  on.     Look  at  the  repeal  of  tho  Missouri  restriction,  tlie  late 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  the  cKctiou  of  our  present  Cliicf  MaKJstra 
power  of  the  South.     And  yet  it  wns  proponed  now  to  risk  alf  we 
gained  by  defying  Chrialcndoni  in  the  revival  of  the  African  slavc-t.rMde. 

He  was  not  for  nskinj;  any  fnvvrs  of  tho  General  Govornmcnt  ut  i>ii\  litne  for 
theSoutli.     It  had  been  said  thiit  the  Fetlei-al  Government  doe6  >  the 

South  and  all  for  the  North;  and  the  aid  ^iven  to  Nortliern  lim  -liii 

bad  been  cited  as  orideuce  of  that  tiesertiuu.     His  attention  had  h^>  n  culle  ' 
a  paragraph  tuider  the  telegru|<hic  lienil  in  the  morning  papery  to  the  etr*ctl 
the  policy  of  the  Goverutuent  was  to  be  changed  herealter  iu  thot  rest 
thnt  both  sections  of  the  country  were  to  be  left  upon  tho  tame  footing  in  J 
respect. 

A*  for  the  fears  expreseed  by  gentlemen  here,  thnt  the  North  will  IrW 
hereafter  over  the  South,  he  could  not  juin   with  them.     Nntr  thnt    lh« 
■was  fully  orou^'cd,  he  thoneht  she  would  be  able  to  del' 
future,     He  thought  the  aspect  of  afTairs  at  present  wns  li 
present  prospect  he  was  not  prepnretl  to-day  to  nhandoii  tii«  \  i 
cau«(>8  of  eonijtlaint.     But  he  w<iuld  eny  that  in  his  jihlgrnenl  tl 
black  Republican  to  the  Presiilcncy  would  result  iu  the  subveim 
erument.     The  people  of  the  Soutli   would  not  wait  to  see  hirr  cloihet)  ' 

the  iusignia  of  office — would  not  wait  for  any  overt  act — tlie  end  wilt  1 

have  come.     But  he  did  not  desire  to  #<.'«  the  South  divided  upon  such  n  <ji><^1 
tioo  as  this;  we  ore  now  one  people — a  united  people.    Let  tu  reaiaio  .' 


:n^H 
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Union,  ono  and  undirided,  or  1«tnBgo  out  of  it,  if  go  w«  must,  a  united  people. 

Mr.  PiiTftR.  of  Vinjliiia,  o)iU>ini>d  tlicfl'Wir  nnd  inovi'd  tlie  in<l«finil«  podpone- 
ment  of  the  whole  subject.  Uv  Mid  he  iruuld  nut  «ul'iiiit  |.he  iiiulion  to  lay  un 
the  table  m  timt  wuMJd  cat  otr  debute.  But  he  wunt«d  (u  mj  ohan^te  the  coTidi- 
tion  of  the  qtiOKtion  a«  to  have  tb«  vote  first  tBkca  upon  the  iudefioite  poitpou** 
nent. 

Mr.  PuBiTijs,  of  Virfcinia,  ohtnined  the  floor,  IjuI  9ftiil  ho  ilo»ired  merely  to 
obtain  the  privilege  of  addreesinc;  the  Conviuition  to-morrow  iijiuii  thi»<|tie*Uoiw 

Mr.  MuRac,  of  Mi»aii«8ip[)i,  briefly  aJTocaled  the  report  of  toe  ootrimitlee. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Yani-kt,  it  wu  ordered  that  when  the  Cou%'o»tion  adjour 
it  lie  until  to-ni);lit  at  lialf-paot  Keren  o'clock. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Vkkt^y   Walkkh,  of  Alubiuna,  at  a  few  luinutM  paat 
o'clock, 

The  fonrention  took  a  receta  until  balf-pMt  Mven  o'clock  to-night. 


Nioirr  SESSION. 

The  Conr«Dtion  was  called  to  order  at  balf-past  aeven  o'cloek  by  th« 
dent 

Mr.  Mam  A.  Coom,  of  Georf^a,  was  oalled  to  the  chair  bv  tha  President 

Mr.  Harper,  of  Alabama,  and  Mr.  HuNrEB,  of  Georgia,  liddre^sed  the  Oon- 
_  euiioji  at  voMAifierulilM  lonirfh  iu  opposition  to  tha  report  of  the  committee 
Vpoii  ihe  African  «lttve-lraJe. 

Mr  Hi'iiBAKD,  of  Alabama,  addre«sod  the  Convention  in  favor  of  the  iiropo. 
eition  of  Mr.  Yancey,  recommending  the  repeal  of  exintiug  lav*  prohibiung 
the  foreign  slarft-trade. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Tono,  of  Florida,  at  1 1  o'clock,  the  Convention  adjourned 
until  to-morrow  morning,  at  nine  o'eloek. 


FOURTH  DAY— MORNDfG  SES3IOX". 

Tiiii»t)Ar,  Jfny  18,  1838. 

Tlie  Convention  was  called  to  order  at  fiAeen  niiniitvs  to  10  o'chn'k,  by  the 
Pl-esidenU 

The  journal  of  yesterday  vaa  read  and  approved. 

On  uioiion  of  Mr.  Cocurawi!,  of  Alabama,  leave  was  (granted  to  Iha  Couunit- 
tee  on  Business  ti>  tiit  during  the  session  of  the  Convention. 

Mr,  I'livoB,  of  Vinrinia,  from  the  Commilt*ti  on  Bn»ii"  '  '  1  back  the 
rei>olulion  of  Mr.  .loncs  of  Georgia,  rcferre*l  on  yoat«i'  i  'i""  <"  the 

calling  a  Southern  t'onvi-nlion  lo  the  continuance  of  tli  'Ill'l  cum- 

miUee  reptirt  that  they  consider  it  Inexpedient  for  this  Convention  to  act  upoa 
this  revolution. 

Mr.  PttYoa,  also,  renorteil  back,  from  the  (lanie  coinniillee,   u—  ' 
ferrcd,  on  motion  of  Mr.  I'erry  Walker,  of  .Mnbamn,  in  rrf<r<Mn'e  '• 
liini,'  Central  Amorlea,  rccoraiuendiii)?  tli«ir  adoptiuo  by  Cetifrnl  .\tiM n. 

On  nioiion  of  Mr.  Walkcu,  the  luttt-r  itvsoliiiiotij  were  niada  the  linl  special 
order  after  the  proei't  order  »h«ll  have  bt'cn  ilisjMiMid  of. 

The  I'luMDKNT  laid  before  the  Convention  varioUA  papery  which  were  re- 
ferred to  llie  Committee  on  Businesa. 

Mr.  1)E  How,  from  the  Committee  on  Busines*,  to  which  had  been  referred 
reeolatluiie  in  n-rerencH  to  retaliatory  legislation  atrainst  the  Northern  SlstvH, 
maJo  a  report  that,  in  ilie  optuiou  I'f  tlie  committee,  action  upon  those  resolu- 
tion* would  be  iuappropnnte. 

AnUCAH  SLAVETXADIL 

Tlie  Cunvfliition  resamed  tjie  consideration  of  tlia  special  prder,  baing  th* 
f"'  '    '  -ittVo-trade. 

wojt  up(>u  th«  motion  of  Mr.  IVyor,  lo  indafiuitolj  ] 

po..v  Lui    u ^,..j.--U 
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ilr.  Pbhtom,  of  YirgimA  viu  entitled  to  the  floor,  m&i  prMMdtd  tA  miirem 

Afi«f  liri«itly  lUtiDi^  wliikt  lie  had  undertboc^  to  Iw  the  obJNta  of  thi«  Con- 
Tentioa,  liB  Mi<3  that  the  report  of  tlie  chftirtntn  of  the  eoniMiittoe  (Mr.  Spratt) 
(nJvocBtuil  the  rtf-ojpfriitiij  ot  th*  Afrttfcfl  al»Te-tniile.  TUe  report,  of  Ibf  pciitl*- 
nmn  (Vooi  AlftLwuim  (ilr.  Ybucl*}')  r«.vmioenJeil  the  repenl  of  tlio  lftw«  prohibit- 
ing tlie  AfrieeD  sluve-trot]*,  on  the  grmind  of  the  umSOniLitutioneJity  of  tlnige 
i»w».  H«  differc.l  frura  the  report  of  the  gentleman  from  Si>ii11i  CartiHna. 
(Mr.  Spralt,)  eftseatially  and  (undnnentiilly.  Thnt  report  dwIarM  thst  the 
grot  wiuit<  of  the  Soutli  ar«  labor,  »laveii,  territory,  and  fodeml  p^i^wiir  and 
tupreuiacr.  TUa  »peak«r  couMdered  that  the  great  wants  of  tbe  Scujth,  -which 
ahavD  airolbcrs  wa4  (lecessary  to  liar  tnaiiit«n«ii«e,  perchan&e  to  her  rery  «- 
Utence,  trai  uiaun  aud  harmony  in  Council,  and  concert  m  aftii'fi ;  and  ft 
would  thov  ^roal  want  of  judgment  to  adopt  any  c^ouree  \thicb  ihocilil  impair 
thnt  Uanuony  and  coucert.  And  the  iaaue  preaaiilcni  by  tliid  report  luust  iucTit- 
ablv  result  ia  o  4ivi»ioQ  of  the  gentitnetit  aninng  Lh«  people  of  the  South. 

Ill  regard  tv  the  caualstutionaiity  of  thplnw*  wuKht  to  be  repealed,  b^  woold 
ask.  llj«  Conranlion,  if  they  would  not  be  compelled  to  go  with  him  a^iiiet  thil 
policy,  if  h«  eUould  nuoemid  in  sU(iwttt|;  to  tUein  that  the**  lawa  were  constjta- 
Uonalt  Tbe  doctrine  of  tlie  Statea-righta  school  was  to  uphold  the  C^onsbtu- 
tion,  and  not  frotn  any  motire  of  interest,  gsin,  or  amdition,  to  earr^iider  on* 
|cit  or  tittia  of  that  r«vi>r«.-d  instrtinient.  H«  read  frani  the  Madiiati  Papers  em- 
tjiiiiiui;  (li«  <t«b»t«i  ttii  tile  Ounvtituttun  of  the  Unll«d  Statet,  to  ahow  that  the 
Ciiiixtitution,  UK  at  fint  rcpurbtHl,  coDtain«d,  a  prorition  that  no  nari^tiou  act 
ibouJd  l>o  pawed  by  Cctngr<>«a  eiiiept  by  a  'two-third  vote  of  all  the  inssmWr* 
pri^cnt ;  and  tm  law  nhuuld  b«  parsed  prohibiting  the  iinportation  of  African 
iluvia.  Upon  that  a  oonllict  aihoee  between  the  Korth  and  the  South.  The 
miiltstr  was  rifcotiiaiittod  to  the  comimtUsa  of  dvUul,  to  endeavor  to  friwid  »m4 
jiritvision  whiiJi  »h{>uld  rMoocile  tb<;  coafiUotini;  intereata  of  the  two  ftetlioBS, 
aikd  tba  rc»uU  wan  th<3  proTiaiomin  the  present  Oonstltution,  uader  whi«h  tb«e« 
projiibittiry  Ihwb  had  been  passed. 

Mr.  P.  rt-a*!  from  th<s  recaurka  of  Mr.  Pincluiay,  of  South  Carolina,  to  »liow 
tlini  at  the  tiiue  this  elause  vsa  reportt^d,  he  and  otlien  from  tb«  South,  iu  tbe 
Convuntion,  uuderstw-od  it  to  grant  the  power  to  proWhit  th«  imgKirtatioQ  of 
Afritian  elavei  after  the  year  18JS.  It  VM  conaidered  a  biri^aiii  strnek,  a  eon- 
LraQt  made  by  the  patriotic  framars  of  the  Conttitutioo,  in  order  to  uaita  tha 
two  eonfljftitij(  inlortjaU  of  the  North  and  Sontll,  nnd  enable  thelii  to  form  ibis 
Federal  Union.  It  oiay  be  urgued  by  tlie  gentleman  from  Alabama,  (ilr. 
Yaneey.)  that  whiK-  not  in  opposition  to  tbe  letter  of  the  CiiBstitntJon,  diew 
pruliiliitory  lava  were  it)  oppoiiitipn  to  ita  «pirit.  He  would  aay,  erit  r'n.  lihra, 
eril  il  earlitt. 

Tho  geatlem.a.D  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Tancay)  argUM  !□  hu  report  that  thew 
lawe  aru  diacrimiuatieg  againat  tbe  South,  and  conrtitute  a  degrading  badga,  ■ 
dt«houorabk>  mark  upua  the  South.  By  whom  was  the  law  of  ISOSpaasedl 
hy  a  Democratic  Cp»gr«M,  tanctioneO  by  the  adminiatration  of  Thoma*  J«ir«r- 
Bon,  in  which  was  J«m<M  Madison,  oiiu  of  the  orii^inal  ft-araera  of  theConalitution. 
Was  it  to  be  beliitveJ  that  those  men  who  fniineii  the  resolutions  of'lS  and '99, 
and  inaugurated  and  etslablished  tbe  doctrine  of  Statcs-riphta,  iiouM  iti  eight 
yearabavsi  srj  choniicd,  or  have  become  so  far  forgetful  of  the  right*  of  the 
Booth,  af  to  hnvts  aatwiiftned  a  law  that  pineea  th«  brand  of  Cain  upon  her  fore- 
head, and  stamps  her  with  diahoaor  before  tbe  eiviliied  world!  Who  paieed 
the  l&w  of  181^  nulhoricing  the  entpUj'nieut  of  a  naval  force  upon  the  coaat 
of  Afri<ra  to  auppresa  the  traffic  in  Afrii?(iu  slaves  I  A  Democratic  CoB(freaa,  aitd 
James  Mutiroo  waain  the  Exeentive  Chair,  and  bad  WntL  H,  Crawford,  and  John 
C  CalhouQ  ID  his  CabioL't,  to  advise  and  oouui«l  liim.  Shall  we  how  say  that  om 
aocQitura  were  dull,  uhlnKe,  iBoomprehenBive,  and  negligent  of  the  righta  of  the 
South;  insensible  to  degrntion,  atid  willing  to  bear  tbe  brand  of  dishonor  bdor* 
Cbnatendoni  f  Not  to.  He  sti>od  there  to  preecrro  the  inheritance  of  glory  mai 
honor  which  had  defended  to  hira  and  to  all  of  the  South  from  lhe*e  meo, 
The^«  lnw«  were  eonittitiitional,  the  power  to  pass  them  having  been  freelj 
yielded  by  the  buuth,   auil  which  power  had  alto  been  exerdaed  by  Soutfaen 
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in«n.  Ho  was  not  in  furor  of  UVlnK  any  «qtiiroe«I  p<«ition.  In  which  lh«t 
buitor.  luU-f^icy,  itnj  rurii«M  of  the  iinuiith  c»ii  in  any  iiianner  he  quwtiooed. 
Should  wtf  (\i>  (HI,  wv  will  Itwto  all  Ibnt,  •Imtili]  it  l>«enmw  iii>cetMry  for  ut  to  oro 
out  of  ih«  Union,  wuuld  take  ua  out  with  honor,  •  mum  of  juttioe  and  right 
that  could  not  be  eninanycd. 

The  gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr.  yaiict>y)hod  sniJ  that  thi?  NnHh  h»il  tlio 
high  place*  in  tlie  nynagngiif.,  tlie  si-itt»  of  liuiior  at  the  tabic,  whilo  tlip  Sonth 
▼aa  ««at«d  far  below.  He  ho|H"l  llint,  in  oik*  »en»c,  that  woulii  always  lie  the 
CR»e;  that  no  allurement*  of  pownr  anrl  iMnitinn  »liiiuld  ever  iollnini-e  thr-m  in 
_theJr  action  on  tlis  tfrcut  inlere*H  of  the  8outh.  The  pstronapt-  I'f  L'n»  (•riiinent 
>  m  »eductivc  power  that  take^  »wny  the  tlfngtb  of  those  upon  wlinm  it  is 
.rehuiJ.  And  while  the  South  is  in  a  miooritv,  while  ^c  rrinst  over  Ix-  in  the 
ininurity,  he  hoped  the  represenf^itivM  of  tln<  iilonth  wi»dd  nlwnv*  oci-upy  the 
lowest  seats  in  the  «ynagoi;ue,  where  they  wcmld   not  be  oxposM  to  liic  s-rdnc- 

tivv-  intlupnoe  of  honon  and  office.     Conni!:i'-  "  I  ■  '  '■   "'     ■'  ''■     ••■•''■■"  •••( 

the  men  of  the  South  in  Congre^^,  in  the  Iftt-  "• 

'That   action  had  been  token  by   nearly  at;'  ,  ■  •", 

\rhoia  it  was  acknowledged   were  removeil  (rom  the  seductive  inlliienee  of 

Lonors  and  high  p<«ilion  in  the  Government-     He  did  not  believo  that  sucli  aa 

^  Davis,  Ilamninnd,  Toomln,  Clay,  Mason.  Hunter,  and  others,  had  been  entirely 

VDniiuOrul  of  the  Kreat  intere«l«  of  tlio  South.     A  wis*  man  knows  hia  position 

m.*  much  fr«im  the'charaoter  of  his  foe  as  from  that  of  the  friend  who  artcd  with 

him.     AVIin  had  op|>o8ed  this  nieasur«  for  whioh  the  entire  South  Imd  votedl 

The  enlir«,  uabrokuo,  undivided  array  of  the  Black  Republican  party  in  Coo- 

igre«a. 

The  5iouth  ahonid  be  onited.  should  be  able  to  go  up  to  the  Federal  QoTtm- 
tnent  with  a  united  array,  whenever  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  detuand  r«- 
^  dr«M  for  the  wron^  inflicted,  or  the  grautinf;  of  n(|thl«  referred.  Ilow  stand* 
the  South  upon  this  quMtioB  I  But  two  States  had  had  the  qnestinn  bronjfht 
b'fore  them,  Ixmisinoo  and  South  Carolina,  and  they  hod  taken  no  action. 
Your  entire  representation  in  the  popular  branch  of  'Oon)rre*«,  at  the  session 
before  the  last,  had,  with  the  exception  of  eight  or  ten,  Kilciiinly  resolved  that  it 
was  inexpedient,  unwise,  and  contrary  to  the  settled  policy  of  the  country,  to 
re-op«n  the  African  slave-tradiv  To  •ecomplisli  the  object  here  r«<.'omiiiend«d, 
you  must  first  attoi'k  and  overthrow  all  your  public  nu'n  who  bad  «iipr«H«d 
their  opinions  upon  this  sobj<H<t.     We  shoul  '   not 

•e<tk  to  do  that  which  is  impraoiJcable  and  ''t' 

which  the  South  herself,  s»«ak)tig  through  ti'r  r«jiiiv,eiiijii  n  ••^.  nur  .j^.  .-.-J  to 
be  uuwise  and  inexpedient. 

The  gentleman  from  Alahanu,  (Mp.  Yanrey.^  without  intending,  a*  h«  had 
d«elsr«d,  any  impeachment  of  the  Coniinouweallh  of  Virginia,  or  Ui«  motivea  of 
tho««  who  represent  her  here,  lias  inlinint.-<l  iKnt  mofivrs  of  pi-ettniarj'  inf^reiU 
have  int^uenccd  their  fxisitinn  U|H>n  t!i  i         ■  "  '    urd 

tiiat  before,  but  it  bad  eoMie  from  an   '  ''" 

Nortli,  wlio  had  made  the  eharcc  that  \  irL'iiiiii  nni  i  ""i 

«nipire«,  and  was  but  th«i  breeder  «>f  slave*  for  sale.      V  >  a* 

the  condition  of  Virginia  iiowf     Since  1820  she  had  i-..-  .  .  '""' 

*(U  now  prc«)inir  onward  in  the  road  to  wealtli,  nopnlounn.  and  grealaeaa 
oqaale<i  by  bnt  few  States  in  this  Union,  and  cToelled  by  but  still  fewer  ^tata^ 
I)urinif  Ute  last  twenty-five  years  alio  has  expended  <«<renl.v-five  millions  of 
dollar*  in  intpriial  iriipr«v*in«nta  [n  eonsequenee  of  the  opening  and  previously 
uneii'  ■  -■  •  ...  ..... 

of  .. 

nieiii,   . .. 

lew  thnti  ' 

labor  will' 

States  until.  a»   the  . 

bi»  report,  Vi  rein  is  - 

of  South  Carolii  n-  t  uiou. 

of  uiffhly^ix   pj  i  at  an  av' 

whom  had    been  iH>ii(.-iii   i.y  irn.KTo,  ihoagb  tbern    wire  ivrirm  ua 

tii«  sale,  with  half  a  millio'a  of  doUain  ia  Ueir  pookatu 


: ;  ilnry  to  scltleinefit,  ft' 
bv  means  of  llu^e  w 

,..1    1.      I     ...      I,..r      i..>   ,,1,1. 
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Th«  institution  of  slavery  li«d  horn  eoUblifticd  here,  «  nev  and  aiitri«<3  <t»- 

t<im  lher«.  ai^ainM.  the  opinions  of  the  uncivilized  world.     Ttie  Slate*  of  tli« 

KortJ)  had  yipUfd  t«  that  opinion  and  aboliehud  it     TItf  S.'ii!l>  Imd.  hnvervrr, 

[  ei;ninst  the  iiitluonve  uf  lliat  opinion,   progressed  -  nlil 

j  b1i«  now  prMeiil*  Hie  nwist  lieuuliful,  stupoiidoii*,  en 

I  of  Inli   -     -^    ■'    '   timt  the  world  ev»r  beheliL      i.>ii   .-:  •   mi.  bv 

hbciii.  1  in  her  (>osition.     Slinll  we  now,  «ipi  i  r;  tlmt  u 

jadmi'.i  ,    .loiicaplc  »nd  unnttAinablc,  crcntc  divi--  :>s.«en«tcni 

I  Bjniinu  our»«'lve*  ki  n  time  when  Enjrlftnd  and  France  were  endeavorui^  to  es- 

i  taltlinL  BVBteiiia  of  labor  like  our  uwii,  differing  only  in  namef     Let  u-  iitKer 

vait,  and  let  an  overraling  Providence  gaide  our  in&titntion»  I"  rul 

ieulnii nation.     We  are  in  tJie  minority  now,  but  we  arc  united.  m 

c   '  '  ■  Mon«M  by  adopting  any  policy  wbiefa  mntt  nece»nriiy  ttud  ui 

II  -'ft  oa. 

,  ..r  Alabama,  obtjuned  tbe  fliior.    lie  said  tbat  althoufth  Die  Stat* 

of  Alabama  liud  occupied  eo  undue  a  tshare  of  the  time  n1'  the  CuufenUoo, 
yet  h«  had  been  *o  often  referred  to  in  this  debate,  his  position  and  ar|ruu>«iit» 
bad  been  to  misunder«ioo<l  and  conoequently  nnM'''pre<iente<L  that  he  felt  it  doe 
to  hinaself  to  again  nsk  the  indulgence  of  the  Ccmventiou.  iu  order  that  he 
might  Bet  hiuisclf  ri^ht  before  the  (''onTentiou,  and  that  portiua  of  bia  country- 
man who  tj»ke  some  interest  in  hi«  |Hililicnl  fortune* 

In  the  firnl  place,  he  niuirt  »«it  binuelf  right  before  that  gallr-f  ""•'  "it..ii.f>«nt 
body  of  ffentlciuen  who  oocopv  the  portion  of  the  hall  a^-  ■•'<:- 

tentative}  of  the  State  of  Viri;inia.     In  nil  frankness  and  ca'i  .  ->aj 

to  them  thot  be  bad  not  designedly  uttered  any  langrnaife  tliKl,  in  his  upiuioo, 
could  be  legitiniatelj  conudered  as  susceptible  uf  woundi^t;  their  feeltn^  ia 
any  respect  Ha  very  well  knew  that  there  were  some  men  who  lo»ed  to 
indulge  in  lanirHA|;e  which  eould  be  easily  explained  to  have  one  meaning,  bot 
which  waa  int«nd«d  to  have  a  very  ditTercnt  effect  at  tlie  t-"  ■  ■■  -  •■■•  -d. 
But  Ihosw  who  knew  itiiu  well,  kn^tw  that  he  never  spoke  wr  ;e. 

il  iu  the  bent  of  debate  he  had  fallen  into  error,  or  bad  W"  '^ 

of  his  friends,  hi*  antecedent«  would  prove  tliat  he  was  as  read  v  to  acknuwU>dge 
his  error  as  he  was  stubborn  in  pcrsistinc  iu  what  be  considered  to  be  ri^liit. 
In  replying  to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  (Mr.  Pryor,]  who  had  said  that 
the  planters  of  the  south  were  not  intereatetl  in  tlie  low  price  of  labor,  be  had 
made  use  of  an  illuatration  which  bad,  perhaps,  be*  the  cause  of  this  smai- 
tiraneM  on  the  part  of  membera  from  Yirifinio.  He  referred  to  Vcxe.  9Up|H>«itiaiU 
ease  of  the  cniptain  of  the  vessel,  who  would  be  told  thiit  it  would  be  uidavfal 
to  purchiise  slaves  in  Cuba,  Draiil,  or  .Africa,  but  it  would  be  lawful  to  boy 
them  iu  Virginia,  tie  had  referred  to  Richmond,  and  had  placed  the  inqufries 
of  the  ooptain  in  the  mouth  of  the  gentleman  froni  Virgirtm  ^Mr.  I'ryorj)  with 
no  other  purpose  than  to  bring  his  mind  to  the  reply  be  (Mr.  Y.)  was  making 
to  his  (Mr.  Pryor's)  position.  He  might  probably  have  with  more  force  repre- 
sented the  city  of  Boltiraore  as  the  place  where  the  captain  eouhl  lawfully 
buy  slaves.  lie  hod.  however,  chosen  the  citv  of  Kiohmond  because  the  gen- 
tleman to  whom  he  was  rejilying  was  from  tliat  oily.  As  to  bis  reference  to 
the  fact  that  Eli  Thayerhad  settled  a  colony  of  abolitionists  in  Virginia,  aa 
being  evidence  that  even  in  the  South  coulcf  be  found  a  ela.^  of  periiooB  who 
give  conntenauue  to  those  inimical  to  her  iiistitutioue>  ntid  therefore  the  gentle- 
man from  (kiuth  Carolina  (Mr.  t^iiratt)  was  n^t\,  in  saying  that  it  was  necuaaaiy 
for  us  to  streiiglJien  the  base  of  slovery — be  had  madti  that  reference  «o]ely 

because  it  was  the  only  foct  he  could  use  for  the  purpose  of  )  ■•  "■■ "nt- 

II  was  not  intended  as  a  tnunt,  but  the  mere  stntemeot  .  al  fact. 

It  was  tlic  misfortune  of  Virginia  that,  owing  to  the  cheii|  •  r  land^s 

and  her  position  as  a  border  iState,  she  offered  the  greAt<.«t  inducement  for  such 
a  sottleinenl,  lie  had  not  charged  it  upon  her  as  a  fault,  but  had  merely  r»- 
ferred  to  it  as  a  fact.  This  explanation,  be  trusted,  the  generous  natare  of  tbv 
Virginia  representatives  wou!j  regard  as  sufhcieut. 

Mr.  pRcsrox,  of  Virginia,  assured  the  jrentlcmsn  that  such  "'  ■    a**. 

Mr.  V4N<.-KY  said  that  he  would  go  on  ami  explnin  wliut    :  'o  l>r>  a 

misuoderstanding  of  his  true  position,  and  reasons  for  that  j. .-.:....,  upon  the 


to  allow  him  to  define  liia  own  position.     IK 

would  ninkc  Uio  rofnsal  to  retwnl  the  prM«>iit  di-' 

Souih  tlie  Mile  i»tui!  u|h>ii  wliicti   lo   hazard    tin 

When  hi3  bad  a  hundred  (:o<m1  CHiisea  of  coinplnlnt  he  wnit  nol   »<■  '  •■'} 

Eire  up  ninety-nine  Df  them,  and  truiit  ti)  the  one,  howevvr  good  III:  -ul 

be.     lie  bad  expressed  bis inteolion  tooonaidcr  thiarefiu*!  but  Man  addiuonal 

eaiiM  of  coniploinu 

He  hod  not  (aid,  in  the  brief  report  that  he  had  eut  1     "  the  Conven- 

tion uiHjn  thi«  subject,  that  these  laws  were  tccbnieally  iniial.    What 

L<  hna  said  wsk  that  the  elTeet  of  those  laws  bad  been  v>.M<.,,'.t^  ..i  the  «pirit  uf 
the  Constitution,  which  guaranteed  an  entire  equality  to  both  sections  of  tbia 
country. 

It  had  been  charged  upon  him — and  without  explanation  the  ahari;«  might 
t«nd  to  bis  prejudice — that  he  had  rundeiuned  uubeard  the  ropreiuinlalives  of 
tlie  8011th  who  bad  voted  for  the  conference  bill.  Such  was  not  the  ca«e.  It 
would  be  duiiig  ^rent  injustice  to  him  t<i  assort  that  he  wan  raUlns  the  battle- 
axe  asfainat  Clay,  Shorter,  Curry,  Duwdell,  and  others  of  the  Alabama  repr*- 
aentativen,  with  whom  he  was  on  luost  friendlv  social  and  |Militiejil  relationa. 
He  had  referred  t»  tlie  l>ill  in  order  to  show  wliat  ht^  tliouglit  was  n  wrun^;  to 
the  South.  But  if  it  was  a  wrong,  it  was  a  wrong;  done  by  Southern  lugn,  no 
doubt  honestly  and  loyally  to  the  South.  But  li«  had  tio  desire,  u|kid  this 
issue,  to  run  bi»  lance  through  the  breivts  of  the  friends  of  the  South,  who  had 
uuwittiiigly  shielded  those  who  he  believed  had  planned  this  thing  for  Ibe  in- 
jurv  of  the  Sonlk 

Mr.  WiLLJSMSoK,  of  Alnbuma,  B«ked  the  gentleman  if  he  considered  the  land 
ordinance,  attached  lo  the  Lecompton  constitution,  as  a  part  and  parcol  of  tliat 
constitution. 

Mr.  V\>ccY  said  that  be  did  so  consider  it  The  coiutitution  gaTa  to  Kansas 
t<  '  eonie  into  this  Union  upon  an  enual  footing  with  th«  original  thir^ 

t  .  not  one  of  whom  bad  been  calle<i   npon  to  surrender  any  of  iha 

Ian  i"  \t  itliiii  her  limits  at  the  time  of  her  admission.  And  though  I  ongrcss^ 
with  the  cotisenl  of  Kausaft,  could  chaiigc  the  land  ordinance,  it  had  no  right 

t' \V"  '."r  conwnt  to  that   uhangu  the  condition  upon  wtii-''    '■■■■•  ...l...;.-.ii.n 

1  lion  should  dci>end.     Tliis  placo  was,  however,  th.  o 

(.  ii4»ion  of  thii<  question.     But  he  hoped  that  an  <■;  _  Id 

yet  bt>  afforded,  under  the  resolutions  of  our  Legislature  in  i«tei-euc«  Ui  tiiia 
question,  before  the  OftSeiiibli-d  sovereignty  of  the  Stale  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Yancey,  at  lifti-«n  uiiuutes  to  'X  o'clock,  gave  way  to  Mr.  i'nnlon,  of  Vir- 
giuJa,  upon  whose  motion — 

The  CoDTention  took  a  rcceae  until  4  o'clock. 


I 

I 
I 


irVTIXISG  SESSIOX. 


•<1  to  order  at  4  o'clock,  by  the  President,  who  called 
ii^io.  to  the  chair. 
ilvred  the  follow iug  reaoluUon,  wUicli  waar^ferreil 


The  <'■.'■■-"' i.r.  «... 

tr  .M 
Mr.  ■'.-■• 
the  UiiniiieM  Coiiiuullce  : 

"t'ttoJffJ,  That  the  South  ought  to  footer  more  intiuuiU  and  direct  coinm«r- 
relations  with  the  Kinpire  of  DroniL 
Mr.  Pebi-y  WtLkKR.  of  Alabama,  submitted  the  foUowInf  reaolaUoB,  wblsb 
raa  referred  to  the  IJusiness  Comniittoo: 

Jtenilvttl,  That,  ill  tbc  opinion  of  this  Oonrention,  the  •«Teral  •lai'e  Stale* 
sh"(il.i  |>a«  laws  prohibiting  eiiiancipation,  in  any  flann,  of  alavat;  and  that  tl>« 
ft-i'i-  iicgnies  in  tho»e  Stati'a  shoald  bo  rrraovcd. 

Mr.  \)%  B<jw,  from  tli«  Uusinoai  Coniiuittee,  made  avr^nil  rvporta  t«  iLa  GoD' 
Tcntion. 

The  one  recommending  tb«  reaolationa  in  fiatror  of  repealing  the  flabing  boun- 
tie*  was  adopi«d. 


I 

I 


598         LATE  sournzEN  coKTBarnoif  at  MOin^SffiBT. 

Mr.  Db  Bow  olso  TSpcrted  s  resolution  froro  the  eommitte*,  that  when  tW« 
C'orivcnliuti  ntljijuru  it«  present  e^ewuui,  it  he  to  meet  ui^ain  in  Vickibnrg,  Mie- 
dsfippi,  on  the  n^'onti  Unndav  uf  May,  ]S59;  and  that  a  eutumitteit  of  five  1>e 
b|uii,ii(!t«d  to  rcfioi't  bii^iae^  jor  the  aclloa  of  ttie  Conveutiun  at  tliftt  feeuou. 

Tbo  resoliitLuti  w*s  agreeJ  to. 

The  CouTentino  tlien  resuued  tha  consideration  of  the  special  order. 

iir.  YtscsY,  uf  Alabama,  T«suni#)I  liie.  speacb  i][»oii  the  report  oi  the  Com- 
miUM  vpoa  the,  Airimn  alAve'trnile.  He  roplied  at  Bome  lengtii  t<o  tlicK  chai^ 
that  he  had  underttood  had  been  reeeuU^  drcalaud  against  hini  by  thom  as- 
frit'odly  t<>  him,  that  in  lii#  tcmn<*  upon  this  question  he  was  actua't^d  l>y  mo- 
tive Iff  ji^rediml  advantage,  rather  tliaa  n  rejiard  fur  the  inti^resU  of  the  ^uth, 
n<s  bad  nut  brutrght  t)ii«  aiMter  befur«  thU  Coti¥«nti(.>n.  Tlie  lut  Ci^nfi^iilJO'ii, 
at  Knaxville,  uf  vliiL-h  he  was  tiot  a  tiiembcr,  had  referred  tliifi  subject  to  thia 
CoiiTeiititm.  ll<  bad  been  appointed  upon  the  coin)iutt*e  thorged -with  the 
duty  of  collecting  inrormatioii  on  tfali  fulijeuf,  if  not  viLbout  liia  couMnt,  tltiU, 
witliiiiit  b«tng  ciinauiteil  in  regard  t^  iL  The  subJC'Ct  being  legitimately  before 
thin  Ciniv(;ntio[i,  for  their  act.itin,  he  bad  fi>H  himself  eoiistrMtied  to  awuave  that 
po«itiub  upon  it  which  bo  de«lii«d  to  ho  I'iglit,  Undeterred  by  the  fact  that  be 
iiji||ht  bts  in  a  miiiority.  He  was  advocating  what  he  considered  a  correct 
prind[4e,  and  wheth<;r  that  priiieipl«  should  triumph  or  not  in  Mb  day,  wai 
not  a  uintler  for  liiiii  to  lake  into  eoneideratioD. 

He  believed  that  the  law*  f>rohibttiii^  the  African  staTc-trBflc  wpre,  in  epirit, 
tmcpnatitutiontiL  He  admslted  tliut  gfrntlemeti  upon  the  otiier  aide  bad  pro- 
due«Hi  authorities  to  *how  thftt,  -when  these  law*  were  passed,  timv  might  not 
have  been  in  opfioeition  to  the  letter  of  the  Constitution,  And  were  not  ii>t«nd«d 
Uv  thusft  who  pti!4swl  them  to  work  irtjuriously  to  the  South,  Yet  they  mipht 
weM  httVfl  become,  in  tht-ir  effi?et«,  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  th<»  CooMitutSoa. 
It  VM  no  Bound  nrguniantagaiiifit  hie  position  to  sav  that  the  coii^titiitionality  of 
tb*a«  laws  had  not  betn  iju<M«tiOTie<i  until  within  n.  very  brief  ptrind,  ^ft 
Minouri  Cotiipromiie,  approvetl  by  JamM  Monroe  and  John  C.  Calhoun,  had 
been  <;ini(»id*r("d  consfittitionsl  for  more  than  thirty  youra.  And  yet,  in  !S57, 
the  ^^upreme  Court  of  tb«  United  Stntca  hnd  deviated  it  to  be  onetMiatitulionai, 

The  yoiing  men  «f  tlio  present  dnTi  with  all  the  benelila  of  the  advancement 
in  sciifin.**,  ilijcovcrjf.  mid  know  led jre  of  social,  jwlitical,  and  moral  ei'oaoiny, 
MTcre  better  nble  to  jiiiige  of  what  wogjuit,  ri^ht.  and  proper  for  the  interettA 
of  the  South,  tiian  were  any  men,  however  int-elligent  and  exalt«d  they  migrht 
have  been,  of  tifly  ycMn.  ««;o.  He  protcBted  rigniiiet  the  line  of  arj^UTTient  pur- 
sued by  gentlemen  iti  this  (jonveiition  agniimt  the  policy  advix-nted  here,  b«- 
cause  it  was  a  new  idea ;  he  protested  against  the  arraying  against  it  the  opin' 
ions  and  acts  of  old  fogydoni.  That  was  not  the  proper  coarse  to  be  pursned 
Sacred  history — and  he  referred  to  it  with  reverence — furnished  an  illustrioci 
exani[ile  of  the  course  that  had  been  pursued  upon  this  question.  Our  Savio: 
had  been  condemned  and  crucified  by  the  old  fogies  of  Jewry,  because  be  hat 
given  a  new  idea  to  the  world ;  one  which  high  priests  and  the  rulers  of  Jerosi 
lem  h^ad  decided  was  against  the  doctrines  and  teachings  of  their  fathers. 

He  read  from  the  statistics  contained  in  the  compendium  of  the  last  cemoi 
by  De  Bow,  to  prove  that  the  laws  of  CooKreas — that  he  now  contended  shonl 
be  repealed — hud  discriminated  against  the  South,  and  in  favor  of  the  NortI 
■While  the  South  liad  been  prohibited  from  importing  black  laborers,  the  Norl 
had  been  left  free  to  the  immigration  of  white  laborers.    The  result  had  be* 
that  the  increa!<e  of  population  in  the  North  had  been  far  greater  than  that 
the  South,  though  the  latter  had  all  the  advantages  of  a  more  fertile  soil  ai 
genial  clime.    These  same  statistics  proved  also,  that  this  increase  had  be< 
owing  to  the  foreign   white  population  received  into  the  Northern  Stab 
There  were  now — with  Minnesota,  which  had  just  been  admitted — sevente 
free  to  fifteen  slave  States.     Kansas,  Oregon,  and  Washington  would  soon 
admitted  as  free  States,  wliile  there  was  no  territory  left  from  which  the  Sou 
could  create  another  slave  Stote. 

Mr.  Y.  criticised  ot  some  length  what  he  styled  the  buncombe  and  hifalut 
the  poetical  and  classical,  quotations  that  baa  been  reverted  to  by  his  «loqa< 
and  distinguished  colleague,  (Mr.  Billiard.) 


IKRH  OORVENTTOir  AT  MOWTOflMERY. 

Without  conohiilint; — nt  fincen  minutes  to  T  oVKick — be  g»Te  way  to 
Mr.  J'r.sfiY  WaLkkk,  of  Alslianin,  iipfin  whoM  motion 
The  ConTeDtion  adjourued  until  to-morro'w  montiiig,  at  9  o'cloclc. 


FIFTU  DAY— MORNING  SESSION. 

Fhiuat.  JAnv  H,  18A8, 
Tlie  ConreDtion  wa«  called  toorderby  tlieFren'dent, atluilf  [>b»i  nino i>'do<k. 

The  journal  of  ve«torday  was  read  and  opprored. 

Sir.  V.\ut,  of  Afabnma,  oiTorcd  a  reftolwtioii  providing  for  lli«  nppointiro'nt  of 
a  coiniiiiltee  uf  three,  to  provido  for  the  reportiiiiii;  mid  piitiliihiiiK  of  ihc  de- 
bate!) and  provveilingi'  of  tliis  Conventioo,  uud  to  <upp]y  each  nioubor  of  the 
Convention  with  n  oiipy  of  tlie  aiinie. 
Mr.  Tirr,  of  Cieorgia,  "aid  that  the  nuiines»  Comtnitti-e  had  tliat  matt«Mind«r 
['consideration,  aod  would  report  during  the  day.  He,  therefore,  moved  to  lay 
tb«  resolution  upon  the  table.     The  inotjon  wb«  agreed  to,  oa  followi: 

Yeai — Virginia,  15;  South  CoroliiiL,  8;  Georgia,  10;  MiMit>)ppi,  7;  L<ittiai> 
ann,  6;  Tennewee,  12;  Texas,  4;  and  Florida,  3 — 05. 
A'dyn — Alabama,  «. 

Sir.  Toi'D,  of  Florida,  offered  retolutioiu  upon  the  subject  of  Soutliem  school 
''books  and  education;  also  to  provide  for  nuppUnng  eauh  member  of  this  Coo- 
Teiitioii  with  two  copies  of  the  priuleil  debates  uf  the  Couvention.     licferred 
I  to  the  Oointnittoe  nn  business. 

Mr.  Havnk,  of  .<onth  Carolina,  Mated  to  the  CoiiTentton  that  the  Conmiilte* 
'  on  iiuvltif.is  liJtd  Oj^reed  upon  a  favorable  re|iurt  in  relation  to  the  re«oliiLion«  of 
t'Mr.  Elliott,  of  South  Carolina,  ■■onecrning  the  hailior  uf  Port  Royal,  bouth 
'  Carolina,  which  he  {Mr.  K.)  would  aialce  tu  the  Coiivrotian. 

Mr.  KtuoTT  read  lli«  report  of  the  Coiuniittc«  on  Du■ines^  ond  arjtued  l)rit'fly 
in  fnvor  uf  Port  Koyal,  South  Carolina,  beini^  couiidered  aa  an  eminently  favor- 
able cuMiiuercinl  and  navnl  port  of  the  South. 

The  re|Kiit.  of  the  Committee  wiw  iitiaiiiniounly  m^rced  to. 
Mr.  Hruiiiai,  of  Mie«i»«ippi.  offered  a  n^olution  for  tlic  «pf»iiiiini..ii  ,,f  n  ,-.iit). 
I  mittco  of  seven,  to  iv|Hirl  to  the  next  Convention,  concen  of 

^the  peculiar  labor  of  the  South,  since  the  ailoption  of  tht<  1  -   .  •ii; 

I  ftiid  whether  the  present  relation  of  master  and  slave  wa»  Jduiilit;«l  uiiU  that 
I  orik;in»lly  roDtemplalvd  by  the  Couslilulion,  d^o.     llrl'urrvd  to  the  Coniiaitteo 
on  Busineas. 

AmO«K  atUTK-TSAPB. 

The  Conrenlion  proceeded  to  the  cnnxideratitm  of  the  »p«<iHl  lir.lfr — the  ri- 
"■porU)  from  the  ('onimiltee  upon  the  reoprnin^;  of  Ihc  Afruim  »Invc  traib-. 

Mr,  Y^ifKY  rei«oi"<'d  lii*  »p«wh,  coninuuiced  on  yc-aterdny,     IK-  proccvdvd  to 

•r^ue  sifAinst  the  poiition  sMtutued  by  the  gcntlenian  from  Monroe  county,  Ala- 
1  baiita,(Mr.  Scott,)  that  the  power  to  prohibit  the  .African  vlave-trade  waoirranted 
I  to  Coiitre**  by  thai  clause  of  the  Conetitulion  which  gavn  to  CoiiKroa»tliep<>w«r 
'to  retfuliila  commerce  with  forciifu  cuunlrt««.  He  rontctiilfd  thni  the  power  to 
[fegiilulc  i!i<l  mil        >     >     .■  ,     •  '    '  ''  '    '  '  '  rlie 

'•el.inn  of  Con^ri  Id 

be  to  ifrutil  whm  ...  .  :....!,......  .-l 

''by  Iho  South — thill  I  •  pa-«i  lawn  for  the  fcjrtiUlion  of  i 

of  lliw  Initml  Slate*   -  'lio  |K>w<'r  to  dotrov  the  instiliii'  y 

'  in  lli<"e  Territorir*.     To  ar^'ue  that  the  [Miwer  t"  paw  these  1hw«  piuh4liiUiig 
'Iho  Aflionn  »l»v«vfrnilc  »•»  derived  from  the  gietit  of  |>owcr  to  t'onuirss  to 

reKutiitc  ui'  nationr  and  between   tlic  ««vt-ra|  Stat*-*  ol  this 

'  Tnioii,  w M'  »  bad  tile  |Miwvr  to  prohibit  the  internal slavo* 

Ira.l-  ■■'  ' 

!!■  law»,  in  rejfnrd  to  the  African  •lBve-tra<!e.,  were  dla- 

triiiii  iith,  derogatory  to  her  oonstituiioual  riuhls  and  to 

bar  ittlviestis  and  iu  acouriUnee  with  the.epii4t  of  aboUtionUtn  wbtoh,  cvan  at 


the  time  of  their  pIl»ag<^,  wft»  cTincefllj  the  eharnoter  of  legieWtion  in  Sortt- 

«rs  State*  in  I'ogaril  to  the  in-ttilution  of  slftvcry.    He  rt'dd  fnim  D«  Bot's 

C<iTnfMSiit)iiiin  of  Ibe  CtTini*  ceHuin  jitnttalic^  to  thoif  ttie  iiii?rell£i)  of  Kiirtbcrti 

l^lAbor  ov«r  Sout.li«i-n  Islxjr,  atul  wliidi  wm  attributsb1«  t«  the  Action  of  the»i 

"dMorimif  «!''(>(!  Iaw3,     Tliuee  lawe  wtre,  tlier^fort!,  vioSatJTe  of  the  spirit,  eT«n 

^jlt  Mt  of  the  \etwt  of  lliij  Ccmgtitutioii,  which  gnarantted  equahtj  to  the 

Soiilh  ns  v«U  us  the  Nortli. 

II.  hml  (M.'ei*  urgett  HgAin^t  the  fiiripiiEiticin  hcfore  the  Conir^titioil,  that  K 
woulil  |Mr<Hlii(e  divisioa  aMuny;  the  neojile  of  the  Sooth.  He  wouhl  aak.  vpos 
«hmt  ii  the  Sonth  uuw  united  F  The  ^outh  wail  not  even  united  upvo  tlia 
queilion  wbethfr  she  was  rijfUt  or  wroog,  in  Bojserting  tbat.  her  rig-hta  had  been 
UAiiipli«i)  U[irju  h\  the  K»rtli  to  such  an  cxlenl  as  io  jt3»itfy  h«r  breakinsr  the 
buriil»  u(  tUi^  L'nii>n.  The  Conveulion  had  bm^ti  a(tdrcs«*d  by  elotjiwnt  gL>utI«- 
in<?i),  to  Iht  etfect  that  nothinjf  had  yet  b*en  done  to  justify  *uch  a  courffe  upon 
tilt*  tmrt  o<' the  Hoiith.  Alt  nJ rait  that  we  hate  Buffered  'wixmgii  and  injuriea 
Anit  tbp  iitily  thing  tlint  flu?  Soutti  are  united  upon  ia,  that  we  ar«  eiibiaitUag 
•o  yi«M  wtvn^.  And  tlic^  prop<>eition  now  b(?fui^  the  ConveDlion  imnnat  <l«~ 
•troy  •  unity  which  doe*  not  exi3t  atnong  the  Southern  peopla 

IL  na«  arirucd  agairvat  this  measure  that  the  South  voulii  not  unite  upoa  it 

B<!  knew  lh«re  -w'duIiJ  he  uppoaitioD  to  it.     lis  never  eiipeel.^  to  »pe  th«  day 

wlien  a  Sgulborn  convention,  met  oijon  Soulliern  is^ue'i,  "would  be  superior  U> 

that  hatul  of  p'Htniit;  tliAt  met  iti  the  i>onreQllon  that  fratuiHl  the  ritictai-alioti 

of  Independoncu;  for  even  there  were  some  in  that  body  who  p^«pl.>s^:J  for* 

little  time  longer  to  trust  to  th«  elemcnej-  of  the  BriUh  Crown  before  exlxenie 

'  tDe&i'ui-«98  were  reaorti'd  to.     It  waa  hnman  nature  that  lher<:!  shouid  ever  h* 

'  found  ♦"»)<•  such  iui.'»  in  eiery  body  that  should  essembte  to  discas»  »o  niigbty 

.k  (|Ui>Btioti  aj  one  in  wfilcli  life,  foirttitie,  ntid  tecred  honor  were  iuvoh'ed.     Ha: 

■  tlicrofor*-  never  espeeted  a  niiitv  of  aetion  im  the  part  «f  the  Sunt  li  "■':  -:-v  'tie 

'  is^inv.     Uiit.  one  thini:  v:oiiId  iuAuunce  oua  inlnd,  (uioUiijr  Ihtjig  W'l  <'« 

kjViU  another  mind,  till  at  laul  all  these  influence!  would  produce  sui;         '    'loet 

Xjto  toMble  tho  South  to  move  forward  from  a  LcxLugtoti  to  a  Buaker  liiU,  iaI 

'fe  ^  tuitil  th^-  foe  had  bet'n  ilriven  f)-oin  the  land. 

It  woi  OAid  that  this  was  an  ioferior  keu&  K  tax  af  three  cents  a  pound  co 
tea  was  praedeallv  an  inferior  isauo.  But,  at  hit  colleugue  (ILr.  Scott)  had 
■aid,  t.lmt  iuTolvcd  a  prcat  prindnle.  A  great  principle  was  inTolvod  here,  tiia 
prineiple  of  eqimlity,  the  priri(;i]>re  that  our  government  Aould  not  hi  permit- 
ted to  lirund  our  lUittitiUioiia  nst  unworthy  of  extension,  avcn  if  the  li^tter  (tf  Iha 
Constitution  gave  it  t)ie  power  to  do  bo.  And  yet  the  (Gentleman  frofa  Vii^bia 
(Mr.  Pryor)  and  {>thera  here,  even  bis  collen^ie,  (Mr.  IlilHaril.)  hod  eaid  that 
tbey  would  consiiier  the  tlectioQ  of  a  Black  Uepuhlicaa  President  in  ISfiCt.  a. 
aufl^cient  cause  for  di^olvini^  this  Union,  even  though  he  should  be  eJeetad 
nnder  the  forms  of  lair  and  tiio  Conditution,  He  would  say  that  he  would  «o 
with  the  South  even  on  that  issue,  though  he  should  feci  that  it  was  an  isfenar 
one;  niid  when,  if  they  shuxtld  not  euoeeed,  and  be  \t'aa  aaked  whyjudgnient  of 
deatli  should  not  hn  pronount^ed  agato^t  him  for  trespou,  ha  eonld  Dot,  tn  ha 
c^ould  hare  done  npon  present  i«8ue#,  rni»e  hi*  eyes  to  Heaven  and  say  that  he 
vn«  guihless  of  wrung  n^ntn^t  the  C'oiii^tttution  and  tuwi  of  the  eonntry.  Ua 
jjr^ferrt'd  the  prt'aerit  position  of  the  South,  where  she  was  clearly  in  the  right, 
and  where  they  would  imt,  as  in  ISCO,  have  all  the  powers  of  the  Governments- 
its  arcny,  its  navy,  and  it*  treaiiury — arrayed  ngaiust  them. 

lie  could  prtid'uee  a  propoBJlion,  if  it  would  not  be  eouiiiderea  pre^umrvlion 
in  him  to  do  so;  let  us  mert  anil  eunsult  together  upcia  this  tjueflion  of  the 
duty  of  the  South  now,  and  if  the  a»«5roble4  aoverctguty  of  the  Boutti  uliould 
toy,  wait,  we  are  not  ready  t.o  move  now,  he  wuuld  respect  that  voice.  Bn( 
perhaps  ih at  Convention  niiirht  wiy,  we  do  not  wish  to  move  alone — in  Ala- 
bama, for  iii^laiice^ — but  would  ppi'tVr  to  have  all  the  olh«r  Stat«>  with  iw;  he 
"wiU  i;o  to  Virginia,  ami  though  she  e-annot  nioTc  on  aeeount  of  her  peculial 
border  positinn,  she  might  fay  in  a  spirit  of  true  sisterhood  t«  the  Uulf^tate^ — 
nidve  on,  ftifm  vour  confeLleracy,  Ana  we  will  *ec  that  voii  are  not  inoleated  hj 
a  foe  that  should  reaeh  you  riji'om  onr  territory.  And  if  V'irgioia  ehould  giv« 
tiist  respooae,  lie  would  take  hac  bj  (he  hand  and  bid  her  far«w«ll,  And  tani 
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HputhwardB  siid  wk  9outli  Cnrotinn,  Geotpa.  AUbnma,  Mimieiippi,  T«tu^  i 
Jrloriiiit,  AtltatiHiu,  snd  Louiiinno,  to  form  a  eunfedrrnry  of  Hcht,  aud  cnualily, 
■nJ  juMicu,  with  a  unitj  of  clinic,  production,  and  tirotlterly  lure.     An<l  whvQ  . 
they  IiaJ  tlius  dtine,  there  would  he  ruoni  enough  upon  mir  Bhield  to  iii>crib4  i 
the  "  Sif  Smiprr  Tyrannit"  of  Virginia.     North  Cnrolin»,  TtTiiio»sce,  K>?nluo- 
ky,  mid  Missouri  ciiuhl  comi'  in,  mid  ihcre  woiiM  soon  Im  prodiici-d  such  n  rclro-  , 

Srsde  niovetnciit  in  the  niiiniona  of  the  North  Ihnt  there  would  not  bi<  ■  Y«n- 
ee  within  ■  liundred  mile*  of  the  border  of  the  idnre  cunfederoev  who  would  < 
not  liccome  a  »lave-oatelier  if  wo  would  k-t  him  trodc  with  u».  Thii  wm  but  > 
•  fiiint  foreolmdowingof  nn  iden  that  wm  Ht  the  bottom  of  htti  hetrt,  but  wliicb  i 
lie  h If]  ke]>i  duun,  becMi!<e  he  had  not  been  A-huwn  the  proper  tiuitj  tu  give  it  ( 
shape       But  gentlemen  nr«  itrriiid  of  convenlioitB  of  the  people.  I 

Mr.  DfPo-iiT,  of  Florida.     AV*  »re  not.  ^ 

Mr.  Yawckt.  You  and  I  are  not,  bn'  eome  are.  It  wa»  the  true  spirit  of  ■( 
our  govonitnenl  and  [wlicy  to  consult  the  people,  the  Murce  of  power,  ftiid  lot  4 
them  back  and  t>iipport  u«  if  they  a^ireed  with  u»;  or,  if  they  did  not,  to  indicnM  { 
the  pf«ittnn  they  desired  ua  to  occupy.  If  their  judgment  iihuuld  b«  to  Wait,  1 
he  would  Imiw  to  Ihrir  niandnle,  whether  he  derired  to  do  do  or  not. 

He  bt'KUed  t>arilon  of  the  Convention  fur  d'.'l«inin({  them  «o  long,  when  other* 
det«irvd  to  be  lieMrd  u|hui  thi«  grave  ami  inomeiitouH  (piestion. 

Mr.  SfBATT,  of  South  Curolina,  obtained  the  floor,     lie  said  thut  he  would  1 
detain  the  Convention  hut  a  short  time,  in  duin^  what  porlinnienlary  practice  j 
and  courte.*.y  allowed  him  at  the  chairman   of  the  conidiittee  that  made  Uii( 
report  to  do,  to  elose  the  debate  upon  Ihic  question. 

It  wii«  olaiTiied  by  Ihi*  report  that  the  South  voh  right  in  her  institution^ 
and  beinjr  litrhl,  »he  was  jriftified  in  |Miriiiiiiip  nny  legitimate  i"nur»«  t<i  niaintAia 
and  extend  them      None  diiputed  tlint  projioiuiion.    In  the  form  of  (xovernuient  1 
we  hnve  adopted,  mAJoritiet  niu»t  rule — which  nmjorilies  were  created  by  [pop-  | 
nlatiou.     if  there   wa«  not  11  inajori(y  at  the  ^^oulb,  the  re[>urt  agreed  that  it  | 
wa«  n«ce«iiry  that  there  ihoiild  be  [H>|tiilatuin  ttifiicient  at  lv««t,  to  suitain  lh«  ( 
rights  of  the  Sioolh  in  thin  Ooverninent,     The  committee  fell  themselves  com*  | 
pelted  to  aHiiinie  that  theie  might  bo  in  the  Southern  St.ite«  a  clnw  of  men,  who, 
liowover  reiidy  llicy  might   be  to  light  for  the  South  if  it   woa   iiete»4ary    Vet  | 
from  ihtir  pevnliur  relation  and  condiiiun  in  rrgaril  to  thi*  iu*titution  of  jlarerr,  J 
might   not  feel  Itiul  fiame   nolicitiKle    about  the   wvll'nreaiid  piieoeiw  itf  that  ia-  ' 
ililiilion  that  others  did  ;  and,  therefore,  it  wiw  neeewary  to  devise  tomt  mean*  ' 
by  whieh  tlii«  cliiiu  of  citizens  should  be,  from  motiTes  ot  int«r«»t,  l«d  to  en-  ] 
t«rtain  a  different  feeling. 

Itiu  report  hud  aUo  urged  that  theie  wiu  a  iioccMity  for  an  incrensa  of  labor  J 
ID  the  ^ntli.      Agnitiiil   that    position  it  bait   been   urged  that  iineli  an  invrMM  1 
Would  so  im-rea.'e  the  pmduetioii  of  eotton,  whieh   now   was  a  monufwilv,  that  1 
it  would  reii!Kr  to  Ih<  thnt   soiiree  of  slreoKlh  to  the  Soiilh  tli«)  it  now  wa«i      If 
we  look  |o  the  interests  of  the  South,  it  was  argued   that  Me  should  endeavor 
to  ttrriigthcn  that  monojuilv  n^  much  as  possible.     lie  thought  there  was  no 
object  presented    ill  the  whole  rnuge  of  ngiirultural  and  coiiiincreial  advanci^ 
ment  nMiie  painful  than  that  preH.'iit«il  by  a  people  who  were  dependent  upon 
a  aingli-  production  for   their  pro>i>erltv.      Look  ul  Spanish   Amenea,  when  sha 

had  the  iMiinopoly  of  the  proitui'lioii  of  the  )irecioif   ■     •  •'-       '■  ■  -■ who 

entered  iiitn  that  pnrinit  was  made  riih      But  ev<-^  'tod.   i 

No  lands  Were  cultivated,  no  hoasis  were  built,  no  ■■'  ■  red; 

and  whcO  that  monopoly  was  d«4troyed.  the  eountr^'  sunk  intu  the  position  it 
DOW  presents  to  the  World,  There  are  odier  inleresCi  anil  objects  or  pursuits, 
beside*  thnt  of  prtHliieiiig  cotton,  whi4-h  oboiilil  be  fusleri-d  to  llie  S<iiil|i,  and 
which  wonhj  receive  the  altt'ntinn  of  oapilaliRl-  if  tlie  iudiieemenls  were  given 
to  them  to  do  so.  The  object  of  this  or  -  -  -mm  to  alTord  to  UMO  in  iha 
South  who  WAiit  to  advance  their  furtuii-  'unity   ol  taking  soma  llua   j 

of  pursiuil  wtiit-li  they  niv  not  now   in  a  '  '>l  Joioit,  ond  which  wuultl 

identify  lliein  with  ilm  safely  and  |>rogrrs«  ol  our  invtitutjocis. 

Was  it  liTie.  a*  had  been  urged  here  acainst  th«  pii'iition  laken  by  (hit  rvport, 
that  thoae  among-t   uii  who  own  no  >>lave>  an-  n<  trun  to   our  o  '  <hoaa  • 

who  du  own  th''in — lliat  it  was  only  ucceiwary  for  a  man  to  '  .:  tba  ] 
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Wtoiit  of  the  slftTO  Statfti  to  leml  them  to  be  true  to  our  ui^tituUow  of  «ltTaj— 
how  woiilil  Kvi>lt*^"»:<>  account  for  the  cotiiUlum  of  thin^  thnt  pst»l«>i  in  mttj 
portions  of  the  ulnvi'  Sutest  W4!rc  nil  in  Dclawiki-e  triii>  to  oiir  intrrwlal  Wm 
ibkt  the  VKM  in  MorvUnil,  who  gnv»  her  vol«  fur  Killmore  Cur  rri'«iilBnlf  Wm 
ftll  even  in  western  Virginift  true  lo  the  l>(^l  intrrrwU  iif  the  Hfintljf 

Mr.  I'rvor,  of  Virginia,  would  »ny  to  the  K^ntloman  that  nowh<>ra  •itliiatb* 
liiuila  of  V'iri^inia  wont  the  jienpte  more  loy»l  tu  tiic  i      ' 
Soulli,  thnn  Were  Uiu  true  luurtcj,  hanl-flitn],  anil  . 

VirKiaik.     No  iiMU«  liji<l  _v«jt  m^itatvJ  tliv  country  m  .  ..    .,.,.  ..  ._i..  

boldcn  of  Virgini«  hotl  thown  U>«ui»«1v«m  inor«  loyal  than  tli«  auiaU  taroxnsf 
wettern  V^irgiiiia. 

Mr.  SriiATT.     Are  the   people  of  western  Virginia  willing  that  »lare  Ubor 
should  ootiu-  in  coinpeUtion  with  them  in  the  nu'i'limiio  Art*? 


I'l 


lid  III*  follower!  bfw 


-n  la  I 
U>  da  j 


Mr.  PuToiu     Th<n'  are.     They  have  driv 
two  or  lliri'f  i.ioiintiet,  mid  Iiik  coliiiiy  i«  iiiiw 

Mr,  SiMun  -  •' '   '""■'  "-'"rti   Virjcinin  •• 
the^iouth.     1 1  .1  wtwtiTn 

niniity  uiMjii  '    ut  there  w<i- 

wmtern  Viiviuia  li'utu  what  he  had  known  ui 
iio(  williTitr  to  Imvo  idnVM  lHlM>r  c<>iii«  iu  cuiiiji 

In.-  wan  thr  prai'lioe  years  iij;ii  t.j  Imv-   !i.-t;i"  Orn^ 

c<  >■<(.•,  for  poor  whit«  men  were  not  wLUinK  t<>  h«v« 

ill  II. 

1 .1  on  the  conatitutional  arironicnt  of  1 1 
liM'  I  nxpeditint  tu  urge  that  argument  tit  II 

auliinitleil,  hrfiiiis^s  tliough  it  wa^  bflievrd  to  lie  1eiiiihl<s  It  wm  o 
there  wa«  enongh  in  the  ri'poii.  lo  cotiitm*nd  it  t"  the  faYonilit*"  '■'■ 
of  thi*  Ixidy.     Ilo  would,  however,  add  n  .  >  what  had  > 

lucidly  urged  by  the  gantleinan  from  Ai:'  Vancy.)     • 

piprcxly  ri'«frv«d  to  th-  ^'    •        ■   '  •)  -"    • 

reflly  KiiHrmili'i'il  (o  th. 

of  which  llfHc?  prohihii'     , 

espretgly   from   exercieirjg  ihu  power  lielorc  a  i< 

that  clauae  there  wa^  uu  power  delegAted  to  the  <> 

tbi*  thing — it  wa«  a  (uerii  rtuilriotion,  not  any  dcU'^Hiun.  ul  jmwtr. 

It  xva«,  perhnpf,  uniicce»i>nry  for  hiiu  to  ImapiiM  furtli<-r  u(m>ii  th*  tlfMoflhl 
Convention,  ii»  he  conceived  ttial  t,.-'  '  ■'■''  dlawmlm 

coninjenoed,  thnt  hufl  not  been  in  <-nxatMti— 

if  li..   riiii.lii.   be    allowed    to    use    tl.,     .  ., , Hot. 

cl  >  ould  say,  that  it  had  t>evn  urged  ution  hiin   hy  luitniben 

<>^^      .  Kin  thill,  inusniuch   as  the  indtlii'   niiuil  of  Lb*   S<jutb   wa* 

lnnd*  up  uit  thia  t)n«4Uon,  ax  there  are  thooc  whiMx  opinion*  nre  noljretl 
upon  Oiia  »uhjeol,  il  uiight  be  HdviBMble  to  postpone  the  furthnr  tftnm 
ol  this  Diilijei'l  to  tho  next  meeting  of  ihii  l.'oiivrntJon.     Tliat  ^.       "  '  ' 
in  m'l'ordnnee  with  his  own  wlahea,  and  he  trusted  It  would  i> 
tiou  of  the  Convention. 

Mr.  I'RTon  saiil  that  at  the  «i)ggL«tion  of  thn  giwi' 
(Mr.  Sjiriitti  he  would  withdraw  liia  iiiotioD  for  iii<i. 

Mr.  Pkhi^it  Walkcb,  tif  Alabama,  luggested  thai   the  i 
oonipnayiog  resolution*  be  referred  to  the  Conimittee  vu  . 
tioiis  to  report  the  eaiuc  to  the  Convootiou  at  its  uitxt  maeUui;  lor  ru[ih>  r 
ruiioa. 

Mr.  Rjicrr,  of  Soutli   Carolina.  OBked  if,  now  thn'    •'—  •■  ■•• ...i.e.. 

}H>M|Kili6  had  been  wilhiJrawn,  thx  pi-rvinux  iiioti<" 
print,  niade  by  the  gentleumn  from  Alabaum,  (,Mr.    i 
10  order  I 

Mr.  YAffOKT,  of  Alabaran,  naid  thnt  n»  t.ht  motion  to  Iny  on  the  tnW*.  am! 
might  appear  to  anoie  to  lin  1.  lul  and  Iht"'        '  :> 

whii'h  he  entertained  u|h>ii  tl  <,  than  ihi'  ii 

league,  (Mr.  Wiilker,)  he  woum  >.  uu.nuw  Ida  tnoUfn. 

Mr.  KiuLiT  said,  that  in  the  iiuutL  Carolina  iM^^gitiJature,  whUL  hmd  •: 
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a  committee  to  cx«rain«  knd  report  upon  tbi«n^>i''''*  ""'1  irht«b  «otntiiitt««  hMi 
u*<le  two  ri'purtA,  ono  fur  And  unc  kgniiitt,  tlic  'UeJ  there  was  to  Uy 

oo  tlie  tnble  and  order  tlieon  lobe  printed.     A  iliuy  werf>  uii|ir«parea 

to  t«lie  delinito  setioo  upon  the  subject,  thev  tliou^ltt  it  uf  Mufficieul  iinport«oee 
to  tb«  South  to  authorize  a  disaeaiination  or  t-lic  inform*) i<m  rnntain<'d  in  tboM 
rofiOrUi,  iu  the  niu«t  extetieive  ahj  ituj'o  '        '  'I.     For  the  aaini 

reiuoiu  he  thought  precisely  the  gatne  «•  1  here, 

Mr.  I'rvor,  of  Vir)firija,  tAid  that  in  a  ^,  ..;.        .    .,v ,.■..  ,iud  compromiM, 

with  n  view  to  harinoniie,  as  much  a«  possible,  the  action  of  this  Ciniveiition, 
he  would  uiovtt  to  lay  tbese  reporta  ujiou  the  table,  and  that  Uiey  [if:  printod. 

Mr.  Yjt^iocY  said,  (hat  an  the  )t;cTitlotnan  from  VirinDia  (Mr.  rr3or|  had  been 
promincat  at  an  opponent  of  thi*  niea«iire,  it  would  appear  npoii  the  minute* 
of  the  Convention  that  lie  had  9ubiiiitti.-d  titv  III"  i  "•tion  of  a  friend 

of  the  measure,  ia  order  that  it  mii^ht  not  )■'  y*K  M'ho  did  not 

know  the  cirenmslAiives,  tlial  the  ('onienlion.  .>,  '  ihe  luoUun,  d«* 

signed  to  eippKM  di«iipptov«l  of  Ihe  re|iorU  of  the  ■ 

Mr.  Phtoh  said  he  would  modify  his  motion  no  il  lid  read  that,  at 

the  Mi(;ire«tioQ  of  the  gentleman  from  bouth  Carolina,  (Mr.  Khctt,)  bo  iuni 
moved  to  lay  these  reporta  upon  the  table,  and  that  thev  b«  priiit<vL 

lilt-  motion  to  lay  upon  the  table  and  print  waa  nnAnunourly  agreetl  to, 

Mr.  UtiiHAao,  ui  Alabnnia,  explained  that  he  had  been  ineorreetly  repre- 
8ente<l  in  the  papers  as  arg^uini;;.  the  other  ni^ht^  at  length,  in  favor  of  tha 
pro|io!<ition  of  his  colleague,  (Mr.  Yancey.)  Such  waa  not  the  fact.  He  had 
merely  «aiil  that  lie  would  prefi^r  hJR  propO:<iUou  to  that  of  thi- geulleman  from 
South  Carolina,  (Mr.  .^prttlL)  But  he  had  argued  that  he  coDsid<:>red  that  tbera 
Were  more  im|n>rtanl  and  legitimate  subjecta  that  the  CooTentii'ii  ihonld  act 
ii|K>n.  lie  had  made  no  advocacy  of  either  of  the  propo«ilio(u  subuuU«<l  b^ 
the  committee,  upon  the  re  opeuiug  of  the  African  aLave- trade. 

mcAaAOVA. 

On  rootion  of  Mr.  Pbbct  Walski,  of  Alabama,  the  (Tonreotion  then  pr«- 
c«ode<]  to  the  oontiderstioo  of  Uie  following;  resolution*,  re^iorfed  from  the 
Committee  on  BuMoeta,  with  the  recommendation  that  they  be  adopted  by  the 
0>nT«otion,  viz; 

RtMilvrd,  That  we  re(?ar,1  the  e«taWi«Kinent  of  the  Americana  in  NiearagnA 
M  a  work  of  diitv,  no  b--    "  ''  ''  ilie  part  of  the  South- 

ern  ncopio;    and  that   *.  «   t<i  the  increniic  of 

Soutbcrn  colnul•■^'«■  -t'  ml  importaace  to  all 

other  (jiK-^lioiiM  ii<> 

Krtutvni,  'I'lial,  Hi  I 'onatitution,  cqnaTitj' 

of  eoniniiTciiO  nVlil*  and  privdegen  will'  lo  North,  the  P'ederal  Gov- 

enituenl  i>  fiiit)il"<#  tn  it*  (■ntfn^enient«  m  :ve  in  it«  operation  whea  it 

ttcmpta  to  -  .  i'<ii  to  Cuntiiil   .\iii' ri'-n  from  the  South,  whUa  it 

nil*  It  fri  .1  that   w>}  d^-cm  it  just  and  lawful  to  reeiiit  atieh 

fcn  a<eiiiiiptiuii  ...  i..,. ....  ,...  vVtT,  art.'  -^ '  ••'■■' '  ■'•••' — ^••• 

limolvni.  That  wc  rotisidT  the    '\ 
most   t;rii.'viin«ly    wrnni^cd  by    the    I  -  ! 

Comiiinndor  Iiavis  at  Nan  Juan  del  feur  and  Ui»<i»,  mid  recently  l>y  the  trtU-rly 
llletrnl  (iiid  di-jjT!«''('fti!  rondnct  of  Commodore  Pnullitiir  at  Pmila  Arenns;  antl 
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mo»t  certainly  diseolve  tlie  Union  ilselt!. 

Mr.  W'AiKrii  Mid  that  ho  would  nol,  at  this  etaifC  of  the  seMion,  and  when 
the  Convention  ha*  become  wearic<J  vilh  the  extunded  diiwuwion  upon  another 
aubj^ft,  TicM  to  thi'  temptntioii  t"  iirse  the  im-rit/i  of  thoM  roMtlutioua,  but 
W'  1  ihenu 

<l  not  (ire  hlaaanetlon  to 

tUt'-3«   r«<'iu(]unp>       uir    uiu  dw  cwusmur    iiua    4|ii'--iiun  ^MinunOUDt  tO   all  OUlffTk 
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Tb«  lul  resolation  eontaincil  it  thrpkt  >ni]  mmiicc  to  th<>  0«n«raJ  Oovvr 
Anil  lie  ilpjirvil  l.u  avoid  all  furtlicr  tbrcoU  and  ni<>niicr<«  upon  Ul«  pkit  i 
8<>utli  itiilil  llii-y  w»irii  in  n  nilimlion  to  nut  ihcni  Into  pxifittinn. 

Mr  WuMticBi'lei  n-ply,  "aid  tlial  liti   n«<l  »tylfr)  U 
oil  othrni,  bcrnl»e  hv  liplirvml   l.lint  it  waa  a  fHct   •  ' 
way  ill  wliifh  tlie  V      '         ''      ■      '"    -•       • 
way  of  ('tMilral  An 

Till*  Wftfl  a  i[ue»t.ioii  .  .  .  i    

view.     He  hIhii  coiwiilerorf  that  iho  la»l  r. 

Wa*  Inin.      But.  Iii4  wotiM  Hot  d«taiii  tjiir  <  i  : 

Oiiuiiic  tlii*  •|iic«tton. 

Mr.  SiiriMiKHi),  of  Alabama,  int|ipc>rt«<)  the  reaolotlona.     Hif  •fBrmai)  that  Iht  j 
only  baitU  that  liad  been  fought,  and  fli'       '     '  '      '  "'    "  '  wl  hurn  AtA  foi 
the  iiir^titutioni  of  tha  r<outhi'rn  Stiit4»,  ahMl  mwa  tb«J 

fields  of  CKiitral  AnK-rioo.     In  that  rc«pei:L  ^,..„  :._ ..:•.-  more  Inaq  uu 

&t«t«  of  the  8oiilh  had  yvl  don«.  I 

&lr.  Jofiipi,  nf  OtufTKia.,  wa*  oppoMHl  lo  tbe  reaululioiu  in  tdair  prr««nl  lii^' 
tbouKii  in  favor  of  their  cpirit. 

Mr,   HvwTKB,  of  fJooriiia,  did  nol  think  thSa  qneaiion  eauio  jtrnpffir  \^f^ar» 
this   Convention.      The    Kedvi-al    (lovornnirnt,    under    our    ('•■< 
charpi!  of  »iioli  mattem  a«  lh<rM>,  and  lh«y,  llirtcfore,  did  uol  ci 

Icf'" I-  •efor*  ihi"  Convcitlinn.     For  that  rvanon  he  mm»  i.j. ,...-. 

.  of  Alabama,  gnm  Dotica  of  oerlaia   atnvndtnirnta  b«  i)««rtd  Id^ 
oil'  rcKoltilionf. 

Wt.  )!*»  .MK,  of  Houtb  Carolina,  inor«d  that  tbo  reaoluUona  b«  laid  npoo  Hm  ] 
table  and  printed. 

Thw  i|iie(ition  l>«inir  tukvM,  t.hv  motion  waa  net  agre««l  to,  m  follow*; 

}Vn»^Vir»riiiia,  16;  South  Carolina.  8 — 28. 

A''iv*— Alabntna,  V:  Louiaiana,  C;  Oeorgia,  10;  MiMitaippi,  7  ;  TcxMSl;an4J 
Fluri.ln.  H — 3». 

On  motion  of  Mr.  ncniKA,  of  Alabanm,  at  16  iiiiaut«»  to  2  oVIoek, 
Ttie  Cuuvvution  look  a  rvcow  until  4  o'clock. 


EVTININO  SESSION. 

Th*  Convention  wa«  calUd  to  or^cr  at  4  o'clock  by  the  Prt^idnnt 

Tbfl  Cltolr  a|>|iointi!d  the  folluwini;  |.;Antlumnn  U>  |iri-[»arci  ao  siltlnnefor  I 
io|;  ihp  nvxl  Suutlioru  CouiiuoruiaJ  Cunvunllop; 

3.  I).  [).  IK<  How,  of  LoutMiana;  Gtn.  John  A.  Quitman,  of  MlamiMinni ;  Hoq,! 
Wm.  L  Vancvy.  of  Alabama;  ilon.  Ouy  U.  Ilryaii,  of  T«juu;  MaJ.  W.  IL  Gta«^| 
of  Florida. 

Thi>  ConviMiUon  then  rMumad  tli«  oooaiJcratioD  of  tlie  miolutiona  hi  rdaU 
to  NicariiKUN. 

Mr.  litiAtiL,  of  AtnbnniA,  inorod  to  anirnd  the  fir«t  rctoliitinn  !in 

raajl  "|>jiramuunl_U.>  many  other  quouiour,"  inilcad  of   "all'- 
Agrovii  tci. 

Mr.  II.  al«o  moved  to  aiii«nd  the  ac«ond  reaoliiUoQ  hj  atrikiiig  out  tlia  word 
"reiint,"  and  iiwfrt  tlie  won!  "  roiidt'iim."     At,''''""'  •'• 

Mr  U.  ultHi  MiMvxd  III  amrni]  thni  |iorlion  ot  rt-mlK 

"and  we  acvcrdlngly  warn  tlio  Federal  Uovi'i'  tf 

In  audi  nets  will  not  ordy  render  the  (lovornnionl  .• 
8tatr^  and  cont(Mn|jtiblo  to  foreii;ii  nation^  but  will 
Union  it«clf."     Ilu  moved  to  amend  by  •lrikiii|j(  out  tin-  ' 
toTti  tha  word  "  render,"  and  the  wor'dn  "  but  will  cei'toi  i  nio 

iU«)f." 

Ttie  amendmenl  wu«  ndontciL 

Tlie  ^e'<otuti•ln^  as  amended,  were  th«n  adopted,  as  follourt: 

}V'»« — Virginia,  IB;   South  Carolina,  8;    Alnbamii,  •>  ;0; 

aipr.i.  7  ;   Luuisiaiia,  6  ;  Tennessee,  13;  TexM^  4  ;  and  Fk  <        i. 

May — 0. 
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UntCKTI  SLATK-TtADt. 

.  BRECBKVttinoE,  of  Louisiana,  saij  tliat  Mr.  KiiDbro,  of  Geor^a,  would  offer 
R  TMolution,  at  hia  reque«t,  heeause  the  Loaisiana  del p|;at.ion,  being  vqnallj 
dirideil  u[k>ii  it,  h«  ilid  not  deem  it  proper  to  offer  it  himself 

Mr.  Kiuuno,  of  Georgia,  then  offered  tbe  following  rtMolulion: 

"Jietalvfd,  That  it  i«  inexpedient  for  any  Slate,  or  iu  cilizena,  l«  attempt  U> 
re-open  the  African  tlava-trade  while  that  State  U  one  of  tbe  Uuited  Sl«l««  of 
America." 

Mr.  Bkeckenridoe  raid,  that  he  did  n'>t  consider  the  slaTe-tradewron^  in  itaelC 
He  Uiuiight  it  would  benefit  both  the  white  and  the  black  raeos,  to  have  the 
negroes  of  Africa  brought  to  this  country  and  made  alarea.  Itiit  inaniniich  aa 
our  forefathers  had  voluntnriljp  consented  to  a  nonftitntion  which  gHve  Coo- 
greaathe  power  to  prohibit  the  African  slave-trade,  and  an  we  were  in  honor 
and  Booil  lailh  bound  to  support  that  Conbtitution  as  long  as  we  remaiued  in 
ihia  Union,  it  wa«  inexpedient  to  re-open  that  trade  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Yahcet.  of  Alabama,  raorcd  to  lay  tbe  reeolution  upon  tbe  table. 

Th«  motion  was  agreed  to,  a«  follows  : 

F<a«— Virginia,  15;  South  Carolina,  8;  Georgia,  10;  Alabama,  U;  Miui^ 
■ippi,  ?;  Louisiana,  3  ;  TcDnesaee,  12;  Texas,  4  ;  and  Florida,  8 — 1 1. 

A^iiy*^Louisiana,  3. 

Mr.  IlABriT,  from  the  Committee  oo  Businesa,  made  an  unfavorable  report 
upon  the  resolution  of  Mr.  Steele,  of  Georgia,  in  relation  to  appoiiiliiijf  a  com- 
uiittee  of  three  to  visit,  examine,  and  report  upon  tlie  iron  rolling-mill  at  AU 
lanla,  Georgia. 

Mr.  Stuelk,  of  Georgia,  moved  that  the  report  of  tbe  committe  be  disagreed 
to,  and  thai  the  resolution  be  adopted. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  President  subsequently  annonnoed  to  the  Couvcnlinn  the  following  aa 
tbe  couiinittee  ;  Mesar*.  Steele  and  Holcorabe,  of  Fulton  county.  Georgia,  and 
Mr.  Lochrane,  of  Mocon  county,  Georgia. 

Mr.  .loNKM,  of  Georgia,  called  up  bis  resolutionn,  upon  which  the  Committee 
oo  BusineM  had  made  an  unfavorable  r«|>ort.     Tito  r>?sululicin  is  as  follows: 

"  Resolred.  That  we  recommend  to  the  Governor?  of  the  Southern  States  or 
•aoh  of  them  as  think  with  us,  to  call  on  the  [>eople  of  their  respective  Statea 
to  elect  delegates,  equal  to  their  representation  in  Congtae^  to  meet  in  eunven- 

tioo  at ,  oo  the  first  Monday  in ,  to  tak*  inl«  consideration 

tbe  preoent  critical  position  of  tbe  South,  and  the  d»ng>'n>  Uiat  threaten  her  in 
tbq  ruture,  and  to  endeavor  to  devise,  if  possible,  etfcctual  «afeguard«  for  b«r 
listare  security  and  equality  in  the  I'nion,  or,  failing  in  that,  to  go  out  of  iL" 
l^llr.  RtirnN,  of  Virginia,  moved  to  lay  tbe  re«<diitioD  upon  the  tabic. 

The  motion  was  agreed  tu,  aa  follows : 

Ytat — Virginia,  15;  Georgia,  lU ;  South  Carolina,  8;  Alabama,  9;  Ten- 
neasee,  12;  Florida,  'i — 87. 

iVnyi — Louisiana,  6. 

Mr.  WootMk,  of  Aliibama,  laid  before  tl«e  Conv.r  •'• >'ummnn!catiofi  frttm 

Prot  McCnrmii'k,  of  McConnick  Colletfc,  u|>oti  '  •>(  Southeru  school 

books,  accompuined  bv  a  copy  of  a  work  upon   \ 

Mr.  IIarvcv.  from  the  Committee  on  nusineaa,  rciHurtod  bock  various  mattcn 
which  hod  been  r«ferre<l  to  tliat  ooininivtee. 

Mr.  TiKT,  of  Georgia,  made  a  minority  report  up<m  the  sabjcet  of  retaliatory 
law* 

>fr  1    ••  r      ■•  ■•    — -,  on  beholf  of  ihp  Busin--  ''  :■■        -  -  irted  Ui*t 

thi'  riU  for  the  Jirinling  <it  'Oe«dillgB 

of  t  L  imironu   with   the  pim  ^  ,  i    ilic  Uiat 

Convention;  al«4i  that  thev  ha<l  provided  for  the  Uistnbutiuu  .  Ut 

(he  several  ineniber*  of  this  Convention  and  the  Goveruur*  •>■  <irm 

St*t«^  vitb  lh«  reoommendatiou  that  tbey  lay  tb«  same  before  the  Lt'^iiUt4irM 
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of  l.)i<iir  renpecUve  Slat«*.     TJie  •»oi8  > 

(wrliou  of  ll»e  fuud  contrihiiUJ  bv  I'n 

ulhcr  tupeiintis,  reinniiiiiig  ovi-r  ufU-r  tboM-  cxpnin*-"  ui<-  , 

the  Mnyui'  «'f  Virk«lmr;,'.  to  tm  h«>lil  by  liini  ft>r  <ln"  ni-v* 

Mr.  SxKKLt.  of  I  ■  ■   .1  lie  li«a  1>. 

In  this  city  ImJ  n  <  willi  n  <■ 

of  Llio  .       ■■     -     •  •  •   ■line  1)1 

Imtta    .  WK»  now 

full  an  i         ,  I  ■ « and  iTiX' 

in  tliit  Convention,  The3«  priwe*  h»<i  |jiinr»"l*^'l  t"  ' 
turn  for  his  »orvic*».  Ifp  w«>iil<1,  t.hi<r<>f<irf,  mrivr  tliftt  11, 
»ted  to  these  prewcd  that  h»J  incnnwJ  ii 

Mr.  Lamui,  of  iipiirKio,  »n\A  thai  h>-  i  vm  the  duty  of  S«Qtb« 

preMe«  to  do  nil  in  llieir  |i()W<-r  to  viplioi.i  .-i.hmm  i 

[>n«eil  to  n|>|>rt)|)riiitiiig  uiiy  of  thr  fuii()..i  raiHiol  l>>  '  inuoi 

r»te  llioiii  lor  r.x|>(ni»'?B  iiifiirrfd  i"  r.  i.Mriin,.'  ftml   ;  „  ,  -"pi 

this  Convention,  wlii'n  they  wrrr  iho  value  of  tiiair  papm  toueii 

•ubscribers,  and  doiiiR  but  their  di  n. 

Mr.  KcTiiKjk,  of  Alubftina,  said  tUut  tliu  luud  Uii'i 
hen  here  to  pity  th«  «xpi>iii<««  of  this  (V>nTi>ntiun, 
Viek«ln4r(f.      lie  did    not  litlit-vf    i'  '      i  .iijil*  oi     v 

lliin  rrioncv  if  "riit  lo  lli^ni.     The%  1  it  Imck. 

of  tli«  jftiullcniiin  from  Goori.''"  ' ''i  ,  .•.  .juld  •"■   >■ 

Mr.   PnYon,  of  Virifiuia,  i  «'Lat«ver 

hnndt  of  the  Socrotury  of  ili  'iiion,  ti«  ti 

Montjfomory,  to  be  dUtribiitvil  iimodg  iho  chniitiil' 

Mr.  Mrriib,\   suiil   tlint  MontiroinorV  wiu  ittiU   Ui 
limtJtiilionn,  utid  did  not  Auk  i> 
Ih?  Scoretnry  of  thin  Convi-i 

pnyMira  in  tbie  cit}'  that  hnd i.. 

cotnu  on  licr*  and  report  thti  dclmtt'i  o( 

Mr.  YAM'tr  >iiid  tlJ>]jnro|i<>iiition  of  till'  Alubama  (Mr.  IWUit 

rw  diferihiinating.     Tliorp  waa  one  nrciv*  in  tiii'^  city,  nttho'itrb  it  had  noli 
Tirond  for  n  reporter,  hnd  had  a  gooo  reporter  here.'who  had  in»df  u  acoQ 
'•  repoil  ns  the  other  paper*  hail  furni«htrd. 

Mr.  LiL-iiii;A  ajiid  he  wsu  willink'  to  incliidn  alt  Ihu  papont 

'i'liH  uiolioti  to  dividu  the  vnrplot  fund  among  tb«  pajx^v  C'f  Uiia 
agreed  l<>. 

Mr.  Lam  \B  moved  that  the  Se<7r(*tarT  of  thi»  ronv«nlii>o  b«  dtrMt«iI  to  |»j 
the  \ingv»  of  this  Conv«^iition  the  »uni  of  ^'\(i.     A(;rced  to. 

Mr.  lIv'NTKK,  of  Georgia,  olferud  Uie  foUowing  r«*olutio«,  wbiehirM  «aad> 
moiuly  Hgrei'd  to ; 

lirtolvrJ.  That  the  thanks  of  Uiia  Conrmtitn  b«<  l«tid«r«d  la  Um  «t«fa«aa  of 
MoutKoniery  for  their  poUlenee  and  bo«pitatity  to  Uic  dal4^itt«»  of  titi*Ooa> 
vcntion. 

Mr.  I'HvoR  aabmitted  the  following  resolution*,  which  ir*rs  wiasiiaoa 

adople<l : 

Kfnohtd.  TliBt  thin  Con^flnlion  extend  to  the  ecntlrtnan  wlio  'k. 
over  it*  doliheratioii*  their  thniika,  for  the  imiiiirtiiility,  dipiily,  i-  1 1 

ability  willi  nliitli  lie  hnd  di-<  ' <  i.i..  .1.,!.. - 

AVWrriA  That  thin  Coiivi :  their  Ihaska,  for 

the  nliilily  and  fidelity  with  \^  ■  ■  •• 

The  I'reiident  thnnked  the  (.Convention  for  tlto  honor  they  had  paid  hira. 
in  his  di«vhar)j;«  of  tlie  duties  inipoted  u|>oii  liim,  b«  had  givvij  uu^  ofTcocc 
any  one,  he  wiieerely  re);rult«d  it. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Hrx-ncn,  of  Oer>rgi«,  at  T  o'clock, 

""      '■  rued  to  nie«t  again  at  Vickitburg,  " 
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A  DUtiimary  of  Tradt  ProduMt,  (Tom- 
metcial,  SliinufuctHriuii  imil  Trchni- 
till  Trriiia.  wilh  ii  ihfinitiin  of  \h' 
Munxii*.,  Wt'tqktt  and  Jleamrr*  o/  alt 
CouHlrif*  rratinl  lu  ihe  Brifiifi  StanJ- 
OTii,  6y  P.  L,  Himmonf,  K  -V.  S,  Lull- 
don:  ltuU«dge  <t  Co.;  New  York: 
idem,  l»M. 

Tliia  in  ■  very  heat  •tul  4^on)pa«t  duo- 

Pdarimo,  which  eoiidciiMJ  ttiatcriol  that 

[ll*u»llv  (M'ciipiesnittiiv  volume*.    Aoopy 

fof  it  uliiiiild  fir  fiiiinil  in  every  iMnimef- 

icial  hai»e.     Tli«  autlior  i»  well  known 

Ito  tho  mercdnlila  world  »«  the  •■<Iili>r, 

for  iiiAitv  yoRrt,  of  the  C«l'>ni»l  &Iik»- 

zine,  ana  hv  hap  «nbMu]Urntly  been  in 

«<4il<<iri)tl  eonnertioti  with  th«  Kuriner'* 

I"         ■         11*,  the  MhiV    ■ 

^  iiid  Mcroni.' 

Ij.    ....    .J.iiOO   words  : •..    ....  I 

IT  dictionary,  ho  tells  tm  that  tlie  (greater 

r  portion  I'ould  not  be  fonnd  in  any  nther  I 

7'^ork  of  rvfiTence.     "It  is  M|H;i»*lly  a{ 

'  dicltoliarv  of  «iib>ta»v«s  or  articles (unii- 1 

ttfoclurot],    iniporta^d,   bout;hl,   sold    or  | 

dealt  iu,  at  home  aud  abroad,  nnd  of, 

the  maker*  and  dealers  in  theiiL" 

The  MUilary  Lnum  of  Ihe  Unitrd  State*, 
relalifiy  to  th<  Army,  Marine  f'nrf/A, 
Volunteeri,  ililitia,  an  J  to  hounti/ 
LondM  atul  Pfitniynt,  frnm  (hf  fiMn- 
ilntinn  of  the  ijitrcrrtrritnt  t^t  tltr  tfrar 
\%h%,  hii  John  F.  VitiUn,  Clerk  to  the 
MUUary  Commiltfe,  U.  8.  Smctt), 
1888. 

Thi»  work  l»  iMU«d  in  the  very  bc«t 

•lyle  of  the  art  by  our  Miithrru  pub- 

liidiing  houitei,  J  bn  Murphy  it  C^n,  Uttl- 

^timore,  and  we  offer  them  thank*  for  the 

6o(itribiilion. 

The  eoiiipiler  i«  a  resident  of  the  Pi«- 
trict  uf  Ixilumbio,  and  hot  enjoyed  rare 
■dvantAgeft  for  prepArin^  «neh  a  work, 
wUiclk  is  DOW  mach  needed.  Siniiliir 
on««  by  Col.  CroM  and  Capl.  Ifeitti*! 
insre  moiie  many  years  atro,  and  there- 
fore are  now  rompArntircIv  nMdejw. 
Mr,  Caltan  hn»  pi-rl'iTnifd  the  fabor  with 
grejil  rnilhfulni.^'*  mid  oare,  mid  w«  et 
■  pcct  to  see  hi»  work  attain  poptiUrily 
lu  military  qiiai'teri^  Gen.  Wiiitield 
8c<>tt  »»\*,  ill  a  coinmenilatory  notv, 
"Mr.  Callao  i*  liighlv  iiuaiifie*!  to  un- 
dertake the  work.  Ylie  plan  wlitiJi  he 
I  llM  adnp(4;d,  uhder  eiirrftil  udvLMfUieut, 
it  jadiciooA  and  cviopletc." 


Ttu    Evrrtf   Tiay   Bnak  nf   fpft'^rit  «n4 


framtkr  ertif  ^ew 

York:  \\  Ap;  •  .8. 

The  author  of  this  luhorioini  cnmpi- 

Intion  i*  Joel  Mun»ell.  and  we  do  not 

kitowof  atnoreitftoful  work  inthe  wlmU 

range  of  our  ehrouoloirii^nl  lit<iraluro. 

Itaubjecl  ia  tv  '•  '    -    I '         '  uf. 

events  of  eiicli  .1 

n^tea,  as  far  as  il.. 

ItLined,  and  to  arrant.' 

cally.    Thedate«nri'ii  itli 

the  De»t  auUioritiea. 

ilrtmla:  a  Tale  of  C^---'--  '">  Ay  Me 
author  of  Anifi  f]r>  Ivitt; 

New  York:  U  Api'i  ,  18oP. 

Tlie  reputation  of  the  author  a»  a 

eleror  writer  of  fiction  i«  a  snlBcient  ci.- 

durHeinent  of  the  iutereal  of  the  preaeut 

votuiuwL 

Selerl  Diteournet  hi/  Adofphr  Jkfono/, 
KrianinaeJirr,  Tholurl-.  o'l.l  Juliiu 
XiiUrr.     Trttntlo!  IWiti-h 

and  German,  ^r!th  ■'  il  \oti- 

rtt  and  Itr.  ."  '  Irrlure 

OH   the   Dtlr  by  the 

Rer,  H.  V.  t"i>  A  I'.  11-  I'r'tir,  D. 
ll  ,  trith  a  tlt'l  portrait  of  Ur.  Mvnud. 
New  York:  Sheldon,  Blakeiiiun  it  Co, 
16.18. 

Tlie  tran?lotors  »ay,  "  aeTeral  of  the 
diacnunMBhere  pre»«'nl«d  have  long  had 
the  reputation  in  Kur(>p<'  of  b'^ini;  among 
the  chcfa  d'lutivieij  of  their  ri»pofiivo 
autbort^  This  i*  true,  for  example,  of 
the  two  of  Pr.  Monod  on  Woninn,  and 
lii«  llirco  on  the  Tcniplatit.ii  of  ('lui^-t; 
and  those  of  I»r.  Kruinmat'lier  on  lh« 
same  Huhject,  which  for  deep  peoelm- 
tion  nnd  lofty  eloquanoe  ara  not  ex- 
Mlled.  ProfeMor  Thuluek'*  difvour»e 
ou  th»  OhrintiBn  Life  an  a  glorified  child- 
lioo  !  "UB  gem;  those  i)f  I'rtif. 

Mil  vrr  appeared  before  in 

an   ]."(. w.osa." 

The  Happy  Ilomr;  6y  Kirttan,  author 
tf  I^tle'rt  to  Bithop  llmiktt.      New 
York:  ilarp.^rdi  Brotht-n,  iHAtS. 
Thi*  little  work  Is  a  perfeet  )^lti,  and 

ohould  be  in  the  bands  of  every  family. 

Tho    author    well    rotnarks, '"  every 


«os 
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thmightAil  oViMrrer  mmt  be  lir»ro  of 
Uk'  iimity  indiicncta  wUich  iti-t- in  v\^- 
oroun  ot'Crwliun  to  corrupt  the  fainilj' 
irintJlutinniv  And  in  veaViso  the  ^ower 
of  %ll«  f*mily  compBOt,  Thwe  are  re- 
fbriiiaUiTy  llieorieii  alirnail  of  fearful 
t«ni1«uciM.  Customs  anJ  habit*  mre 
rraJntMy  olitjiinin^  even  id  religious- 


li«ni«oii,  from  Ih*  Sncmnirinto  tsTUt  to 
llie  Columbi*  rW^r.  Th«  i^coloKiVal, 
hotfinlual,  and  jitiuloeie'1  {•orLJ-ons  nrF 
by  Dre,  Newsbtrry,  llortfurd,  and  Gi- 
ranj.  The  illiisln>tioi]«  and  mmps  am 
butoerous. 

Volume  v\L  eontairw  the  Refart  of 
Lieut   P»rke.  iis«!.»ted  by  A.  U.  Ciktnp- 


nuiiSlioN  of  Wd  oaien  lu  tu  iKe  futar«.  bell,  iif  th«  roiiLi-  from  $«n  Frand^'o  to 
The  l*w»  proU^lin^  tlic  murrisKO  r*-!*  i  Ltw  Anjfeliw,  and  from  Piiua*  viiUge,  oa 
Uoci  »ro  IcMinir  their  fi>rc0,  and  •  sens^i  thn  Oil».  to  th«  Riu  Grande.  Tlie  geo- 
of  tht  hiich  tmpurtan^^c  of  the  full  dU-  lutjlciit  bnd  livljiok'tl  rvporta  an  bjr 
ohnrg*  ttf  till*  duties  of  tho  fniaitj  com- 1  Di'a,  AnttBcll  ii,u4  Torrey, 
11*01  lo  iM  «»lr..»iofi  «iud  w,dl  l'*in«f.J^„„^//^(^v,a,e'</arG?w*.A*ifr«. 
•»«  U.  h»ve  f«ll,»ii  .Mit  of  lliB  .:Lur*.U  ^.„  „,^  Sf,y,*«„r;  Saw  Vofki 
of  Ood.  ^     .  .  ^ 

ftiMturjt  nf  thf  Ori^n,  Fitrmation  and 
Ad^ifM-  of  l/u  ConMtilutitfn  of  thf 
Unilfd  8Uitf§,  mth  Ntttuft  of  ikr 
Priftfipal  Framer;  hif  (J»a,  T^fknor 
Ottrtit^  in  2  wrt'j,  N'uw  Y'wrk:  llar- 
p«r  A  Hr»ll<iM-«,  \^K. 


W*  krc  ibd«bt«i  to  the  publ!-ibt>m 
(o?  Tolumo  two,  UivviiiK  not  yet  rc- 
ceiveil  vulumi'  one,  wlitcb  Wd  rogret, 
Ttiio  Vdliiiiit;  t<i))Uruoo«  iwti  buoka:  bt>ok 
iv.:  Tim  FoMiin'i'in  »»f  t!ip  0<iii8titiilion; 
houk  v.:  Tli«  Adoptioti  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

V«  tomaMid  th<v  work  to  the  atico- 

tlfta  a/  tUklMtneti  «nd  pulltieiaoi,  and 
olio  t(»  tli«  Riinwriil  hiittoricHi  Bvholnr,  m 
Otie  of  great  ulilitv,  cuuaidrrin);  the  in- 
ter^t  which  *tt*cliM  to  the  rabject  it 
diauttse««. 

JSittorit  if  EHffipf/rom  thf  Fall  <if  Na- 
fmlrim  tn  thf  Accfmion  of  LaaU  No' 
palenn  in  ISS^  6y  Sir  Ricfitird  Ali- 
*iin.  Bar!.,  auth'rr  sf  tht  History  of 
Europe,  ttf;  IB 58. 

We  ree«»iv(sl  volume  tlifee  of  thij? 
work  from  th«  [iuhli«ber»,  IIiirfi«r  & 
Brother*,  Ne-fr  York.  Ko  hittoriciil 
libttry  in  this  eoDQtry  or  Europe  can 
be  complete  without  the  ToluntfS  of 
Alison,  prejudiced  wittieM  em  lie  ofteu 
ii  In  regard  to  repnbllfnn  tnattprs.  The 
Hirpen  dcscrTe  rnuth  credit  for  tbe 
pramptii«B»  w\l\\  wliidi  thiay  bnve 
iMUi^d  this  edition. 

MxploraiioH*  and  Surrftjt  for  a  RaU- 

Toad  Jitiutf  frtun  fAe  AfitniHiii/ipi  river 

i<t  thf  Faciff  <ifean  ,'  piar(»,  1K58. 

Wb  aro  indfbtfd  to  tliu  kind  n-tten- 

Uons  of  Sonst^r  Slldell,  of  Ldiiiaiftna, 

for  volumM  vi.  and  vii,  of  this  great 

naliooal  work, 

Vtilume  vi.  coTit*inB  tlie  Report  sif 
Lieut  Abholt,  of  the  Eajiineer*.  upon 
the  cxploratioDj  made  by  iieuu  Wil- 


I>aiii«t  Dana.  Jr..  185ft. 

A  pretty  little  »Ujry  forehildren,  «3t- 

(iluRftttiry  of  th«  i«Mon«  of  tho  dinreh. 
t  U  liiuiiWiiiKly  bound,  aud  will   bn 
fftllowi^d  by  iillierc 

The  Ratimtat  Gmik  to  Uprlliff/.  Ameri' 
aan  SchiHti  Mtthed,  6y  J.  H  Mnnty, 
oriffinaUff  prtaami  for  the  Zw/ai<i- 
aiKi  Mtdd  BcHoet,  A'rw  Orlrant,  ani 
no*  ptMUkld  &w  LipitiHeutt  <f*  Va^ 
PKitadtlpMa—U  «i1<tiou, 
The  jdnti  i»f  lli(n  wiirk  u  uniijiic,  Tli« 
authiir  t>i>t;inii  wilb  tJic  MiiaDwt  word»i 
And     priici-i'd*    prttjf ro«i vd V    to    tboM 

which  art!  moro  complex,  diridiug  the 
whole  under  six  doMes. 


A 


Corneir*  Fift  Stnj0in  Qro^apkiti  Ifi 
York:  IJ.  AppJeton  *  Ca,  laiiB. 
LeniifDeil  tor  very  y«u>i(<;  children,  in 
ecliool)  or  familie«.  ft  b  hKodvosM^JT 
iiriatiMJ  and  illu»trated.  The  kntbor 
hit?  pre^varvd  a  frcrivt  of  geognkpfaiWii 
adapted  to  all  ages,  -tfiiiob  have  reached 
wida  populsrily. 

Rfpnft  t/n  tht  CaHtttUTnat  Relation*  of 

the  (/niied  Stain   tcilh  all   Foreign 

NnfionM :  prepnrrd  vJtdrr  the  dirte' 

tion   of    thf   Deparimimt    of    St-att, 

Part  It.,  Comporativt  Tariff*. 

This  Tolunie  completes  the  eeriet  of 

ooiiuij<?ro-inl  report*  (roio  ilic  State  De- 

partinetit.     Jtii  arrait^emeut   of  tnriffi 

IB  einiple,  nitd  of  conTenienl  reference, 

nnd  the  wtirk   embrst'M  a  variety  of 

cmiipnrati  vei  ta1>ular  stAtetneutt  of  ^rcftt 

Nf\e  Y&rk  Albion, 

Wc  are  i[ide1>l«d  to  tiie  editor*  for  i 
copy  of  tUiiir  nntiOAl  «iigra\inK,  VH 
^eoied  free  Lo  Llie  sab^oritHin,  wKioli.  | 
an  adiuirabln  reprcAeutatioii  of 
Kan«,  at  the  graves  of  Sir  John  ' 
lin  nnd  bii  men.  l^e  plate  i»  wo 
the  Hmoimt  of  the  snbecription. 
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Lmt  xcon/d  of  JoKft  Mam*. 
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IKANDALL'S  LIFE  OF  JEFFERSON. 
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SOW  READY,  A.VD  FOR  SALE  TO  SrVSCR/RERS. 

THE  LIFE  OF  THOMAS  JEFFERSON, 

BY  HENRY  S.  KANDALL,  LL.  D., 
In  tkrtt  voltmu$,  octavo. 

Tata  imtKirlantaddltlan  to  thr  Bl(>icnpblc>l  Llleramre  of  Ihr  counlry  ia  priiilvd  In  (be  belt 
iijlr,  un  ftna  pnr>«r,  Mid  well  txiuail.  It  la  ll]asmie<l  1)7  wvrnl  lIiiKruvinKs  on 'tcel,  iiid 
ymiiimt  Atc-»imUeii ;  unoog  the  former  ire  two  portmtU  of  Mr  Jirriuos.ono  of  Uioin  •.'•■(ilcil 
ft'OCD  ■  ploiurr  Id  iKi«Muloa  of  Mr  jErri:noR*i  (kmllT.  never  tMifiirti  |>ubll»li<'<l,  bihI  coiuidar- 
«d  by  Uicm  Ibr  Iml  IIIccoism  of  blm  cxiAdL  A  riew  of  Moot)c«llo  In  Kl»n  circn  nrl^^naliy  Itnm 
■  drawing  by  Ptmcral  >lon:<  \.  Dii,  niado  dorlDg  the  Ilfclluir  of  Mr.  Jsri'cwQii.  Tliv  /ue- 
tfwllf*  i-oiii|irl9LS  Among  other  carioui  and  lnlere«llng  papen,  tlw  ortgtnal  draA  of  Hie  DmU- 
fallim  of  Imk-pi-oilBUCo. 

Tbla  lifeof&lr.  JarmuioM  la,  In  ever;  aenae 

AU  AUTHORIZED  WORK. 
It  wa<  aodeTtak«o  andcr  (ho  apprnbalion  of  bb  bmUy,  with  an  nnrwienred  anr«aa  to  and  naa 
of  all  tbe  prlTRlr  paprn  nf  Mr.  JiLrrrtiioK  lo  thalf  pnaiaailon,  and  haa  rcr«lt«>l  lh«  b«n«Rt  of 
tbelr  rccolk-ctiooa  and  uplolucu  at  erory  alep.  Tbe  purely  orl([1aal  matter  euniprlMt  about 
ane-lhlrd  of  the  work- 
in  the  department  of  tho  biography  embracing  aome  malarlaU  which  hare  already  b«en 
pukllahed,  It  ha«  li*rn  Mr.  IUhdhllS  aim,  a«  often  aa  practicable,  lo  pre«rnl  ilt.  Jnrnt»- 
•OR'*  own  worrlc  The  wurk  cr>nulna  hi»  expreaalona  on  pvrhapt  erery  great  publlo  quM- 
Uon  M-hlcb  ar'iat-,  fmm  bis  adrnnt  to  pabllo  life  to  hia  ileatb— a  perlml  iif  aboat  sixlj 
ya&ra — and  ooibrarlng  tbe  whole  roBwtiio  period  of  tbe  Kepablie.  The  wnrk  nintaln* 
beaidra  Mr  ,FinrKM05's  boretoforo  unpublished  family  eorraapoaitciMe,  aelaottoai  tn>m  bis 
flueal  pabllabed  lottera,  Slala  Papers,  etc 

PBICE  OF  THK  WORK,  PA  TABLE  ON  DELITERT. 

Feraet,Ui/M  volume*,  nealcloUi fT  M 

D&  do,  library  sheep. ^.^.^ * "00 

Do.  do.  law  sheep 9  00 

Do.  do.  hair  calf,  gutlt  or  anllqiie. tl  00 

Da,  do.  full  Turkey  nioroeeo IS  00 


EXTRACTS  FROM  LENGTHY  REVIEWS  IN  IXFLUESTIAL  PAPERS. 

Frotn  Me  WaM»tfk»t  Vnicn. 
Tlie  public  are  eaKi<r  to  ft-aal  upon  the  private  life  of  the  author  of  the  "  t>eelaratWiD  of  Ind^ 
iilfiicv,"  and  It  gives  as  pleasuro  u>  l>e  abia  to  testify  that  this  eagrmrse  will  br  hilly  aatla* 

IbirMMllliK  Randall'' .'  ..     .-  .  <  ,  liefurr  u*     V.     '         I'-nMy 

led  to  11,  our  I  '<-<l  atiiiJtali,  we 

ntlcipsUnl  bj    --  i_   ,-:jhm«iid  Kxnju.:  •  -  'isv# 

I  M  Iniprrmcd  with  ihf  uia>:  <ii  which  tbkijoonul  baa  treatod  ikaautQeMlUil 

|ve  eanaul  relkaiu  from  maklni; '  nicta  fram  IL 

Frctn  Ma  JttcJkmmd  JIttfiUrtr, 

A*  Vlrglnlaai.  we  rrjoleo  that  Mr.  RanUaU  hbaao  lbraa«l>l7  auaModea  la  hi*  drllMte  and 

dlBcall  wort,    tlla  gnu  powen  of  ualyili,  bta  admlnble  grouplof,  hi*  eaay  sad  eapltraUag 


-     —  BUSIXESS    PIRECTOBV SEW    TOftK. 

■tflfl,  m«lt»  Ihl"  "-'  ■'  "■^  fiMMil  i-Aarmiiuf  h»oJbt »»  Krir*  trti'  riaJ :  uvl  wi 

tTc«nn(tnml  i>>  "  '  .Ti  of  (iQlY  II  few  nrUts  ivoiit  tntrrmdtigrttraetiTe  hvtt  murlied, 

rr,  irfilfl-i  ti"  !iit»»i-tliiJ">ii«1y  fnlhrri'il,  and  •<i«nlr»Uj  (;r»mifj  Uip-iiii'r,  from  infri-at  rarlrlj 

Mv  uii1  clrar-nltfhTi-^  autiior  Iim  i!on4lm<;ti'i|  «  hix>:(,  at  ■rnvK.  idimi  roi^rttlntnit  Md  Uitlrue- 
iWp—iKir  tKttl  itauulii  l>r  aiuilto'l  t>>  o«CF;  pulrliit  (iriltc  liiiii]. 

From  fkt  HMtmr-nd  /"■'<»((*. 
ni«tnMlM»BJ  |Vnllnir<,  m  «in1>ij'ilril  to  li-ttcn  which  vcrrr' never  meut  «■  •»*  tlio )||[tti — 

htn  Ririnl  [ftFUal«»  tHfin(;l)U,  nilrrr^l  lij  I1ii>  alsuiiili'ia  cvt  buuVllitr  coin  rrmiklluu — mirtirrr»aJi  in(^(tii> 
Mn'l*  hf  Lhnw  who  tiiijtiyi'il  tiln  unriMusrvitt  otinlMi<o<'iv~blii(iwnm<>innriiail)L,  hl»)i>smidA,  by 
Kcrntinlii,  xtwn^n  i>xiu.'Uj-  ).>al'iiii.-u<J~iill  [liv«<?  are  In  Vr.  Kt.niltU'i  fHN*e«ton:  uul  til.  or  t2i« 
nit>">»n<'''  riffl.li,  will  lumvtiHiiU'rl  ij>  Ltiopiilillc,  flircjil  wh»ni  <Wl>"»L-j  hi  ihlrd  prnooi,  oeTtr 
Ui  klnucir,  Hirtii'ta  rim  ■>r|in-i.irr.  Wc  ihiilj  atmn*!  ir»  lit*  ti»ki<d  miul.  Up  to  tb«  cUw  >^f  Ui)« 
Tnliiiive,  «r  i>»  aiiijvli'  <■« lifrhtT'Of  ftdglUy,  <lUtg«nc«,  iiD'1  InigiDrlUUtj'  In  the  aattifir.  Tiling 
thft  flmi  vciluitir  AH.  n  Muinpti^  of  Itimii  whl^^b  nrfi  Ijti  fnlloir^  vc  U^rtltx  ("rmifnfbO  U  to  Oie  pubBo 
— to  4 h^  poimf<liiii  hm  h  tftMiviaft* ;  b*  tliu  lllrrnty  mati  w  ft  tf'?*i ;  to  ilt  u  fbe  tint  sompleld  l^e 
uf  a  VlrKl'itlii  whuiu  wi>  dure  t»  plncc  ulniotl ujiuu  n  lurH  witli  WuUtnxMHi. 

From  iUf  AVir  (Mhiiki  Vni*  lifUa. 
TU*  na|;tiiac«at  ootitribrnJoD  to  Um  LI itLtrlcAl  ]li«ralur<<  uf  tiie  Vision  bu  Joal aiAile  ttc  ftp 
pttlWiMi  here.     We  bftv«  exiinilnttil  wlUi  munlt  fATti  iui<l  mttne  uixMf  Ihv  Yotoine ainart} 
IwftMii*,  ftud  vc  nn  prpai/iiDr'o  !>.,  ^i|>i  •irwUvjcil  C"n(idei<c«,  I9ir  ikli\c9<,  mutl  jSM,  «i4  Iq 
bf  the  belt— an  Air  B*  It  gaea — hUti"}  of  Oic  illuntrlciiu  atu[«iuiin,  whu  baa  die  prtnid  kDil  on 
p^ruhjililr  tfiatlnr.lloiD  nblch  iU1«eli>'*  in  tlii*  *uUiui  trf  Uif.  llr^laralUm  of  ltidf|irtid»(i«r,  of  to 
time  liu  y»t  »T*i>ciiri'(l,    TC*  Ukft  IL  bwiuw  U  ft^'Wu'r  cont>c»l»,  piiitl»U>»,  I'VUBStnitM,  m  Ai 
liirt%'  but  >|i|>rt>jii:b<'&.  In  cerrx  InaUnfs,   and  In  rrerf  ftnnlruliU',  IIil-  i'am.-t-  nl  lbs  jiob 
^hsrulirr  wlinM  ufrtnlnnii  bmve  du<D«  la  raocli  lo  Bb«]i«  the  dnmeeOi;  and  hirel^  fhitl 
of  llti?  niittoii  ht  KinirlhntijJ  «>  gn^Uy  U>  aH  Ibiu  PTctttw^,  wiiii  na  ohvinoj  cl^itra 
nstlon   t»  Mcrhftde   nnililfLjf  to  (b«  iiia«C  Hgfd  requlrtmeiiti  i3f  tmOi^  hiil  to    drfi]  Iheuk! 
ni«rlr<uily,  nod  )iij>U)t. Until In^  exti>onBUii(F,  noTiaght  wMng  d<:iir!i  En  itinllrv,    JHTrrKin,  atntl 
lift-,  hud  niBDy  bintr  and  iinMitlng  ennnlek,  powerfnU  TindMlTe,  uid  imt  »^lr■lyt  crut^ 
wtre  Hitij,  mid  n-mn  [ai^dny  Un;rB  »rc  msny  who  dtiSI  cherish  nnrlent,  unw'wthy  |>rr)ai]lnr 
rvKnrd  to  hh  Inlvat*,  hl» «tnrrr)1f ,  mi't  bis  IntegTlt;.    T<r  (he  lBttr<T,  wv  ho|iediin1tit8talii|;,  cfe 
Ihlj  wcTk  of  Hr.  liflndiill'i  will,  nt  wt  un  much  mUtitlii'n,  [limUti  txkd  lor  r«d«^aii:  aad 
ri^(iTi?ildcr«Unn  of  rifilrldnpi  noi  plwsyt  Bdnptcil  or  fonntKl  frwm  Juit  ilabi  nr  eD)lgbl«e«) 
▼wUgaUon ;  while  the  careful  and  aocunte  etadent  and  the  Inqnirer  a'ter  naked  troth,  tn 
gard  to  the  career  of  thl>,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  the  Mriy  light*  of  the  BepuMte,  wfl)  ti 
•D  authority  deserving  of  every  confldenoe,  beoaase  presaiitiiiig  proois  of  aU  he  asserts,  w 
■either  envy,  detraction,  or  political  hostility,  can  gainsay  or  dispute.    In  a  short  time 
cittxens  will  hare  the  opportanlty  of  proTidlnc  Ihemaelree  with  this  splendid  work  ei 
agents  for  Louisiana  having  already  been  appointed,  and  we  hope  a  copy  of  it  will  be  Ibni 
the  mansion  of  every  one  capable  of  loving  liberty  and  worthy  of  enjoying  IL 

I'rom  the  if  etc  Orl*am  JPteavrm*. 
We  have  watted  long  and  with  some  impatience  for  the  appearance  of  this  life  of  the  " 
of  Ifpntlcello,"  the  author  of  the  Declaration  of  Independenee,  the  third  President  ' 
United  States,  and  It  gives  us  satisQiction  to  observe,  in  the  testimonials  to  Its  aoeoraey, 
have  been  rendered  it  by  those  of  onr  contemporaries  who  have  beooma  acquainted  w' 
circumstances  nnder  which  It  has  been  prepared,  and  with  the  peenllar  ability  and  Bb 
the  author  for  the  work  he  has  completed,  that  the  biography  may  be  eonaldered,  bey> 
donbt  perfectly  authentic  In  all  Its  details    The  people  of  the  now  groat,  prsqieroi 
mighty  southwest  owe  to  Thomas  JeHbrson  a  peculiar  debt  of  grateftU  remembrance 
will  not  be  forgotten,  when  the  opportunity  is  presented  to  them  tooMaln  a  tme  and  ei 
record  of  his  life,  his  character,  his  opinions,  and  his  serrleea. 


The  above  work  Is  sold  to  subscribers  only ;  In  places  where  we  have  no  agents  0 
wlU  be  supplied  by  mall  or  express  (Inside  of  8,000  miles)  post  paid  on  receipt  of  pric 
dress  the  publisher, 
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OSCAR  CHEESMAN, 
CHINA,  GLASS,  &  EARTHEN-WARE. 

NO.    145    DVANE   STREET, 


GEORGE  H.  HINTON, 

IMPORTER   or    AND    WHOLESALE    AND    RETAIL   DKALXR  IX 

MSMHa  !irAa3IK.ILIB  (DIP  AMi  MHDLp 

RODS,  REELS,  LINES,  H0<.>K8, 
SEINES,  NETTING,  FYKES,  Ac, 

NO.  103  rUIfTON  STREST, 

NEW  YORK. 

URIAH     WELLS 

IRON,  BELL,  AND  BRASS  FOUNDER,  . 

HAKIJFACTURER  OF  ^M 
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PASSENOEH    AND    FREIGHT    CARS, 
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PASSENGKR   AND    FREIGHT    CARS, 
AGRICULTURAL    IMPLEMENTS,   &,C^ 
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